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ELATE 


Elate, lifted up, proud. (L.) L. éatus, 
lifted up. =L. 2, out; /a¢us, used as pp. of 
Jerre, but allied to tollere, to lift. 

Elbow, the bend of the arm. (E. 
M. E. e/bowe. A.S. elboga, also eln-boga, 
= A.S. ein, signifying ‘ell, orig. “arm; 


and boga, a bow, a bending (see Bow). | fa 


A. S. eln is allied to Goth. aleina, a cubit, 
W. ein, Irish «Ze, L. ulna, Gk. wdévy, 
Skt. aratni-, the elbow. See Ell.4Du. 
elle-boog, Icel. öln-bogi, Dan. al-bue, G. 
ellen-bogen. 

Eld, old age. (E) M.E. elde, old 
age; O. Merc. eldo, old age; from ald, 
old. Cf. A.S. ¿eldu, yldu; from eald, old, 
Icel. 2/7 ; Dan. ælde. See Old. 

elder (1), older. (E.) 
and h () : eldra 


Both as adj. 


ELL 


édeyetov, a distich (of lament). = Gk. 
éheyos, a lament. Der. elegi-ac. 
Element. (F.—L.) O.F. element. 
L. elementum, a first principle. 
Elephant. (F.—L.— Gk) M.E. 
elyphaunt, olifaunt.= O. F. olifant, ele- 
‘ant. = L, elephantem, acc. of elephas. = 
Gk. ¿régas, an elephant. Origin unknown; 
some compare Heb. e/efh, an ox. 
Elevate. (L.) From pp. of L. Zeuare, 
to lift up.=L. 2, out; /eudre, to lighten, 
lift, from Zeuzs, light. See Levity. 
Eleven. (E) M. E. enleuen. A.S. 
en(d) leofan, endlufon; O. Northumb. 
ellefne. + Du. elf, Icel. ellifu, Dan. elleve, 
Swed. e/fva, Goth. aznlif, G. elf, O.H. G. 
einlif. B. A compound of Teut. *azz-, 
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ELLIPSE 


Ellipse. (L.—Gk.) Formerly ellipsis. 
=L. ellipsis.= Gk. Aegis, a defect, an 
ellipse of a word; also, an oval figure, 
because its plane forms with the base of 
the cone a less angle than that of a para- 
bola. = Gk. éAAcimerv, to leave in, leave 
behind. = Gk. ¿A-, for êv, in; Acírei, to 
leave, cognate with L. Zinguere. Der. 
elliptic, adj., Gk. éAXearrucós. 

Elm, a tree. (E) A.S. e/m.4+0. H.G. 
elm ; cf. Icel. älmr, Dan. am, Swed. alm ; 
also L, ulmus (whence G. ulme, Du. o/m). 
Elocution. (L.) From L. Zlocatiö- 
nem, acc. of locatio, clear utterance. = L, 
elocütus, pp. of éloquí, to speak out. =L. 
2, out; /ogui, to speak. Cf. Eloquent. 
Eloign, Eloin, to remove and keep 
at a distance, to withdraw. (F, — L.) 
O. F. esloigner, to remove, keep away 
(Law L. exlongäre). = O.F. es, away; 
doing (F. loin), far off.-L. ex, away; 
longe, adv. far off. See Long. 

Elope. (A.F.—Scand.) A.F. aloper, 
to run away (from a husband; see N. E. D.). 
=A. F. a- prefix (perhaps for O. F. es-, 
away, as in E. a-dash); and M. E. lopen, 
to run (Cath. Anglicum), from lcel. 4/aupa, 
cognate with E. Leap. PB. Or from A. S. 


obhlop-en, pp. of lera to escape; 
from A. S. Se away, and k/2opan, to run, 
to leap. 

Eloquent. (F.-L.) M.E. eloquent. 
=~ O. F. eloquent. —- L. éloguent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of ¿/oguz, to speak out or clearly. 
=L. 2, out; ogui, to speak. 

Else, otherwise. (E) A.S. elles, adv. ; 
stem *a/jo-, signifying ‘ other,’ as in Goth. 
aljis, other.J-Swed. e/jest; allied to L. 
alias, and to Alien. The suffix -es marks 
the gen. case, neuter. 

Elucidate. (L.) From pp. of Late L. 
élucidare, to make clear. = L. Z, out, very; 
lacid-us, lucid, clear. See Lucid. 

Elude, to avoid slily. (L.) L. Zzdere 
(pp. é/ésus), to mock, deceive. =L. 2, out; 
ludere,to play. Der. elus-ory, from the 


pp. 
Elysium, a heaven. (L.-Gk) L. 
élysium.- Gk. nAvoıov, short for HAdaıov 
nediov, the Elysian field (Od. 4. 563). 
Em., prefix. (F.-L) F.em-«L.zm- 
(for zz), in, before 6 and p. Hence em- 
balm, to anoint with balm; em-dank, to 
enclose with a bank, cast up a bank ; em- 
body, to invest with a body, &c. 
Emaciate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
@maciäre, to make thin. = L. 2, very; 


EMBERS 


mach, base of macies, leanness; cf. macer, 
ean. 

Emanate. (L) From L. ¿mánátus, 
pp. of Zmänäre, to flow out. — L.2, out; 
mänäre, to flow. 

Emancipate. (L) From pp. of L. 
émancipáre, to set free. = L. Z, out; man- 
cipäre, to transfer property. =L. mancip-, 
stem of man-ceps, lit. one who takes pro- 
perty in hand or receives it. =L. man-us, 
hand ; capere, to take. 

Emasculate, to deprive of virility. 
(L. From pp. of L. ¿masculare.=L. é, 
away from; masculus, male, See Mas- 
culine. 

Embargo. (Span.) Span. embargo, 
an arrest, a stoppage of ships; lit. a put- 
ting a bar in the way.=Late L. type 
*imbarricare, to bar in. Formed with 
prefix em- (=Lat. 2”) from Span. ġarra, 
a bar. See Bar, Barricade. 

Embark. (F.—Late L.) F. embar- 
quer.=Late L. ¿mbarcare, to put in a 
bark. =L. zm- (for in), in; barca, a bark ; 
see Bark (1). 

Embarrass. (F.—Span.) F. embar- 
rasser, to perplex; lit. to hinder, put a 
bar in one’s way.=Span. embarazar, the 
same, = Span. em- (L. im-, for im), in; 
barra,abar. Cf. Embargo; and Bar. 

Embassy, a mission. (F.-Late L.— 
C.) A modification of O.F. ambassee; 
cf. M. F. embassade, Ital. imbasciata, weak- 
ened form of ambasciata. All from Late 
L. ambasciáta, sb., orig. fem. of pp. of 
ambasciäre, to send on a mission, from 
ambascia, a mission. See Ambassador. 
Embattle, to furnish with battl:- 
ments. (F) M.E. embattelen. = O.F. 
em- (L. ¿m-, for Zn-, prefix); and O.F. 
bastiller, to fortify. See Battlement. 

Embellish. (F.-L) M.E. embe- 
lissen.=O.F. embeliss-, stem of pres. pt. 
of embellir, to beautify. — O. F. em- (L. 
in) ; and del, fair. See Belle. 

Ember-days. (E) M.E. ymber, 
as in ymber-weke. A.S. ymbren-, prob. 
from yméryne, a circuit, or period; the 
ember-days are days that recur at each of 
the four seasons of the year. The A.S. 
ymb-ryne is lit. ‘a running round! = A. S. 
ymb, round (=G. um, Gk. ápoi); and 
ryne, a run, course; see Run. Prob. 
confused with L. guatuor tempora, four 
seasons; whence G. guatember. 

Embers, ashes. (E) M.E. emeres. 


A.S. Zmyrgean, embers; A.S. Leech- 
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EMBEZZLE 


doms, iii. 3o (rare). + Icel. ezmyrja, 

Dan. emmer, Swed. mörja, O. H. G. 
eimurja, sb. ember. Cf. Icel. e¢m-r, vapour; 
prov. E. ome (= A.S. *ām), vapour. 

Embezzle, to filch. (F.) A.F. en- 
besiler, to make away with (A. D. 1404). = 
O. F. en- (for L. zz-, prefix); and O.F. 
besillier, to maltreat, destroy, apparently 
from O. F. ġes- (Late L. bzs-, used as a 
pejorative prefix). Cf. O. F. óesz/, ill- 
treatment, torture ; and see Bezzle in the 
N.E. D. € Certainly influenced, in the 
16th cent., by a supposed etymology from 
imbécill, to weaken, an obsolete verb 
formed from the adj. zuzbeczle, q.v. 

Emblem. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. em- 
bleme.= L. emblema. — Gk. čpßBňņpa, a 
thing put on, an ornament.=Gk. ¿u-, for 
£v, in, on; Bác, to throw, to put. See 
Belemnite. 

Emblements, the produce of sown 
lands, crops which a tenant may cut after 
the determination of his tenancy. (F.—L.) 
O.F. emblaement, harvest. = O. F. em- 
blaér, emblader (F. emblaver), to sow 
with corn. — Late Lat. ¿mbladare, to sow. 
=L. ¿m- (for in), in; Late L. bladum 
=L. ablátum, a crop, corn, lit. * what is 
carried away’ (F. de). 

Embolism. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. 
embolisme.= L. embolismus.= Gk. ¿uBo- 
dopós, an intercalation or insertion of 
days, to complete a period. — Gk. éy, for év, 
in; BdAAew, to cast; cf. &ußoAn, an inser- 
tion. i 

Embonpoint, plumpnęss of person. 
(F.— L) F. embonpoint, plumpness. 
For en bon point, in good case. =L. in, 
in; onum, neut. of bonus, good; punc- 
tum, point. 

Emboss (1), to adorn with bosses or 
raised work. (F.—L. and G.) From 
Em-, prefix; and Boss. 

Emboss (2), to take shelter, or drive 
to shelter in a wood, &c. (F.—Late L.) 
O F. embosquer, to shroud in a wood. = 
O. F. em- (L. in), in; O. F. bosc, a wood; 
see Bouquet. 

Embouchure. (F.—L.) F. embou- 
chure, the mouth or opening (of a river). 
=F. emboucher, to put in or to the mouth. 
=L. in, in, F. douche, from bucca, the 
mouth. 

Embrace. (F.—L.) O.F. emöracer, 
to grasp in the arms. — O. F. em-, for en 
(L. ¿m); and brace, the grasp of the 
arms; see Brace. 


EMIT 


Embrasure. (F.) F. embrasure, an 
aperture with slant sides. = M. F. embraser, 
to slope the sides of a window. =O.F. em- 
(L. in),in; M.F. draser, ‘to skue, or 
chamfret ;’ Cot. (Of unknown origin.) 

Embrocation, a fomenting. (F.— 
Late L.—Gk.) O.F. embrocation. = Med. 
L. embrocatus, pp. of embrocare, to foment. 
=Gk. éuBpoxn, a fomentation. = Gk. ép- 
Bpéxew, to soak in. = Gk. &u-=!v, in; 
Bpéxew, to wet, soak. 

Embroider. (F.) From Em- and 
Broider. Cf. O.F. embroder, to em- 
broider. 

Embroil (F.) From F. embrouiller, 
to confuse. = F, em- (L. ¿m-, for zz); 
brouiller, to confuse. See Broil (2); 
and cf. Imbroglio. 

Embryo. (F.—Gk.) Formerly em- 
bryon. = M.F. embryon. = Gk. ¿uBpvov, 
the embryo, foetus. = Gk. x- = èv, within ; 
Bpúov, neut. of pres. pt. of Bpvew, to be 
full of, swell out. 

Emendation. (L.) Coined from the 
pp. of L. émendare, to free from fault. = 
L. 2, free from ; mendum, menda, a fault. 

Emerald, a green gem. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
M. E. emeraude. =O. F. esmeraude (Span. 
esmeralda); also esmeragde. = L. sma- 
ragdum, acc. of smaragdus. = Gk. opá- 
pa'y9os, an emerald. Cf. Skt. marakata-, 
an emerald. 

Emerge, to rise from the sea, appear. 
(L.) L. emergere, to rise out of water. == 
= L. 2, out; mergere, to dip; see Merge. 

Emerods; see Hemorrhoids. 

Emery, a hard mineral. (F.—Ital.— 
Gk.) ormerly emeril; XVII cent. == 
F. émeri; M.F. emeril, esmeril, Ital. 
smeriglio. = Gk. opijpts, apúpis, emery. 

Emetic. (L.-Gk.) L. emeticus.= 
Gk. &uerixös, causing sickness. = Gk. ¿uéo, 
I vomit; see Vomit. 

Emigrate. (L) From pp. of L. e- 
migräre, to wander forth. = L. é, out; 
migräre, to wander ; see Migrate. 

Eminent, excellent. (L.) L.¿minent , 
stem of pres. pt. of Zmznére, to project, 
excel.=L.?, out; *minére, to project ; for 
which cf. zz-minent, pro-minent. 

Emir, 2 commander. (Arab.) Arab. 
amir, a nobleman, prince.=Arab. root 
amara, he commanded. Der. admir-al. 

Emit, to send forth. (L.) L. émiltlere, 
to send forth; pp. Zmissus.=L. 2, out; 
mittere, to send. Der. emiss-ion, emiss- 
ary, from the pp. 
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EMMET 


Emmet, an ant. (E) M.E. emete, 
amote. A.S. Zmette, or emette, an ant.+ 
G. ameise, O. H. G. ameiza, or ameiza, an 
ant. Doublet, ant. 

Emmew ; see Enew. 

Emollient, softening. (F.—L.) M.F. 
emollient. — L. &mollient-, stem of pres. pt. 
of ¿mollire, to soften. — L. 2, out, very; 
mollire, to soften, from molli-s, soft. 

Emolument, gain. (F.-L.) O.F. 
emolument.=L. ¿molumentum, what is 
gained by labour. = L.émoliri,to work out, 
accomplish. =L, 2, out, greatly ; #d/ir7,to 
work, from nöles, heap, also effort. @ So 
usually explained; but the short vowels 


in -10/%4- suggest a derivation from ¿m0- 
lere, to grind thoroughly. 

Emotion. (L.) Coined from L. ¿mótus, 
pp. of Zmou£re, to move away or much. = 
L. 2, out, much ; mouére, to move. 

Emperor, a ruler. (F.-L.) O.F. 
empercor.=L. imperätörem, acc. of im- 
perätor, a ruler. =L. ¿mperare, to rule. = 
L. im- (for ¿m-), upon, over; paráre, to 
make ready, order. Der. empr-ess. 

Emphasis, stress of voice. (L.—Gk.) 
L. emphasis. - Gk. ¿upaoss, a declaration, 
emphasis ; orig. appearance. = Gk. ¿upaí- 
voua, I appear. = Gk. u- (èv), in; 
$aivoua, I appear, whence ácis, an 
appearance; see Phase. Der. emphatic, 
from Gk. ¿uparixós, significant. 

Empire. (F.—L.) F. empire. = L. im- 
perium, command. =L. im- (z#-), upon, | 
over ; aräre, to make ready, order. 

Empiric, a quack doctor. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.F. empirique. =L. empiricus. = 
Gk. éyetpixds, experienced ; also one of 
a certain set of physicians, - Gk. èp- = êv, 
in; meipa (=*repra), a trial, experience, 


allied to rópos, a way, and to E. Fare. 
Brugm. i. § 293. 

Employ. (F.—L) M. F. employer, to 
employ.=L. implicäre, to implicate (in 
Late L., to use for, employ). = L. ¿m- (for 
in-), in; plicare, to fold; see Implicate, 
Imply. 

Emporium, a mart. (L.-Gk) L. 
emporium. = Gk. ¿urópiov, a mart; neut. of 
&umöpıos, commercial. — Gk. &umopla, com- 
merce, &umopos, a traveller, merchant. = 
Gk. &4-= iy, in; möpos, a way; see Fare. 

Emprise, enterprise. (F.—L.) M. E. 
emprise.=O.F. emprise; orig. fem. of 
empris, pp. of O. F. emprendre, to take in 
hand.—L. zm- (in-), in; prehendere, to 
take. See Comprehend. 


ENCHANT 


Empty, void. (E.) M.E. empti. A.S. 
émtig, émetig, lit. full of leisure. = A. S. 
emta, @metta, leisure, older form ¿mota 
(Epin. Glos. 680). Perhaps @metta is for 
*Zmötjon , from @-, prefix, privative, and 
mot, a meeting for business. 

Empyrean, Empyreal, pertaining 
to elemental fire. (L.—Gk.) Adjectives 
coined from L. empyre-us, Gk. *éymip- 
aos, extended from ¿u-mupos, exposed to 
fire. = Gk. ép- — &v, in ; müp, fire; see Fire. 

Emu, Emeu, a bird. (Port) Port. 
ema, an ostrich. 

Emulate. (L) From pp. of L. 
emulari, to try to equal.=L. emulus, 
striving to equal. 

Emulsion, a milk-like mixture. (F.— 
L.) M.F. emulsion; formed from L. 
emuls-us, pp. of émulgére, to milk out. = 
L. Z, out; mulgére, to milk; see Milk. 

En-, prefix. (F.—L.)  F.en-.—L. 2n-, 
in ; sometimes used with a causal force, as 
en-case, en-chain, &c. See Em-. 

Enact. (F.—L) In Shak.=F. ez, 
in (L.?»); and Act. Lit. ‘to put in act.’ 

Enamel, vb. (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. 
enamaile, sb., enamelen, vb.=A.F. ena- 
meller, enamailler,vb.=F. en (L. in), on; 
amatle, for O. F. esmail, enamel (= Ital. 
smalto), from O. Low G. smalt (Lübben). 
See Smalt. 

Enamour. (F.—L.) O.F.ezamorer, 
to inflame with love. =F. en amour, in 
love; where F. ez is from L. zz, in, and 
amour from L. acc. amörem, love. 

Encamp. (F.—L.) Coined from ez- 
(F. en, L. in) and camp; hence ‘to 
form into a camp.’ See Camp. 

Encase. (F.—L) Cf. F. encaisser, 
“to put into a case;’ Cot. = F. ez, in (L. 
in); and M.F. caisse, casse, a case; see 
Case (2). 

Encaustic, relating to designs burut 
in. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. encaustique =L. 
encausticus. = Gk. &ykavarırös, relating to 
burning in.— Gk. èv, in; xaiw, I burn. 
See Calm. 

Enceinte, pregnant. (F.—L.) F. en- 
ceinte. = Late L. incincta, ungirt, said of a 
pregnant woman, fem. of pp. of cingere, 
to gird, with neg. prefix zz-. @ Isidore 
explains Late L. imcincta as meaning 
“ungirt”; so also Ital. zzczz/a (Florio). 

Enchant. (F.—L.) F. enchanter, to 
charm. = L. ¿ncantáre, to repeat a chant. = 
L. ¿n-, upon; and cantare, to sing; see 
Cant (1°. 
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ENCHASE 


Enchase. (F.—L.) M.F. enchasser, 
“to enchace or set in gold ;’ Cot. Hence 
to emboss. =F. ez, in (L. 272); and chasse 
(E. chdsse’, the same as casse, a case ; see 
Case (2). 

Encircle. (F.-L.) 
Circle. 

Encline. (F.—L.) M.E. exclinen.= 
O.F. encliner.=L. inclinare; see Incline. 

Enclitic. (Gk) Gk. ¿yx2urirós, en- 
clining, dependent ; used of a word which 
‘leans’ its accent upon another. = Gk. 
&yrAivev, to lean upon, encline. =Gk. èv, 
on; kAív&v, to lean; see Lean (1). 

Enclose. (F.—L.) From En- and 
Close (1). Cf. A.F. enclos, pp. of en- 
clorre, to shut in. 

Encomium,commendation. (L.—Gk.) 
Latinised from Gk. éyrópuov, neut. of 
éyxwpuos, laudatory, full of revelry. = Gk. 
ev, in; x@pos, revelry. 

Encore, again. (F.—L.) F. encore 
(= Ital. ancora), still, again. = L. kanc 
höram, for in hanc höram, to this hour; 
see Hour. Somewhat disputed. 

Encounter, vb. (F.—L.) O.F. en- 
contrer, to meet in combat.=F. ez, in; 
contre, against. =L.72,in; contra, against. 

Enco e. (F.—L.) F. encourager; 
from F. ez (L. in) and courage ; see Cou- 
rage. 

Encrinite, the ‘stone lily’; a fossil. 
(Gk.) Coined from Gk. êv, in; xpivov, a 
lily ; with suffix -ırns. 

Encroach. (F.—L. and Teut) Lit. 
to hook away, catch in a hook. =Q. F. 
encrochier, to seize upon. = F. ez, in; croc, 
a hook ; cf. F. accrocher, to hook up.=L. 
in, in; and M, Du. kroke, Icel. krökr, &c.; 
see Crook. 

Encumber. (V.—L.?) O.F. encom- 
brer, to block up (a way). - Late L. ¿2- 
combräre, to obstruct. = L. zz-, in; and 
Late L. coziórus, an obstacle. See Cum- 
ber. 

Encyclical, circular, said of a letter 
sent round (ecclesiastical). From Gk. 
éycveAt-os, circular (said of a letter) ; with 
suffix -c-al, = Gk. tv, in; rúxAo-s, a circle. 

encyclopedia. (L.—Gk.) Latinised 
from (a coined) Gk. *éyrurAoraideía, for 
éyxveAvos maudela, circular (or complete) 
instruction ; from éyxvxAtos (above), and | 
maudela, instruction. | 

End, sb. (E) M.E. ende. A.S. ende, 


From En- and 


sb.+ Du. einde, Icel. endir, Sw. ände, Dan. 
ende, Goth. andeis, G. ende. Teut. type 


ENEW 


*and-joz. Cf. O. Irish ind, Skt. anta-, 
end, limit. @ Hence the prefixes ante-, 
anti-, an- in an-swer. 

Endeavour, to attempt. (F. — L.) 
Coined from the M. E. sb. dever, devotr, 
duty, with F. prefix en- (= L. in). 
Compare the old phrase ‘to do his dever” 
=to do his duty (Ch. C. T. 2598); see 
Devoir. 

Endemic, peculiar to a district. (Gk.) 
Gk. čvõņp-os, belonging to a people. = 
Gk. év, in; Önuus, a people; see Demo- 
cracy. 

Endive, a plant. (F.—L.) F. endive 
(tal. endivia).= Lat. type *iniibea, adj. ; 
from L. ¿ntibus, intubus, endive. 

Endogen, a plant that grows from 
within. (F.—Gk.) F. endogène (1813). 
From Gk. ëvõo-v, within; yev-, base of 
ylyvonaı, Y am born, allied to yévos, race. 

Endorse. (F.—L.) Formerly endosse. 
O. F. endosser, to put on the back of. = F. 
en, on; dos, the back, from L. dorsum, the 
back (whence the spelling with 7s). 

Endow. (F.-L.) A.F. endower. 
From F. en- and douer. = L. in-, in, and 
dötäre,to give a dowry, from döf-, stem 
of dös, a dowry; cf. dare, to give. 

Endue (1), to endow. (F.—L.) An- 
other spelling of endow; XV cent. =O. F. 
endoer (later endouer), to endow (Burguy). 
=l. zz, in; and «fare, to endow; see 
above. J Confused both with O.F. en- 
duire, to introduce (from L. ¿ndúcere), 
and with Endue (2) below. 

Endue (2), to clothe. (L. A corrup- 
tion of indue ; as in * endue thy ministers 
with righteousness.’ = L. znduere, to 
clothe. See Indue (2) ; and see above. 

Endure. (F.-L) M.E. enduren.= 
F. endurer.=F. en (L. in); and durer 
(L. düräre), to last. See Dure. 

Enemy. (F.—L) M.E. enemi. = 
O. F. enemi. =L. inimicus, unfriendly. == 
L. zm, not; amicus, friendly, from L. 
amäre, to love. 

Energy. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. energie. 
= Late L. energia.= Gk. tvepyeıa, vigour, 
action. =Gk. évepyós, at work. = Gk. èv, 
in; &pyov, work; see Work. 

Enervate. (L) From pp. of L. 
éneruare, to deprive of nerve or strength. 
=L. 2, out of; seruus, a nerve; see 
Nerve. 

Enew. (F.—L.) Misspelt emmew in 
Shak.; read enew, to drive into the water. 
=F. en, in; A.F. ewe (F. eau), water, 
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from L. agua. Cf. O. F. enewer, to soak 
in water (Godefroy). 

Enfeoff, to endue with a fief. (F.—L. 
and O. H. G.) The spelling is Norman 


ENSIGN 


enhaucer, enhaucier, to lift (Ital. innal- 
zare).=1.. ia; and Late L. a/tiare, to 
lift, from altus, high. 

Enigma. (L.—Gk.) 


L. enigma, = 


F. ; formed from F. ez (L. zz), in; and | Gk. aiviyua (stem aiviypar-), a riddle, 


fief, a fief. See Fief. 

nfilade, a straight line or passage. 
(F.—L.) 
things). — F. enfiler, to thread.=F. en- 


dark saying. = Gk. alvíccopa:, I speak in 
riddles. — Gk. alvos, a tale, story. Der. 


F. enfilade, a long string (of | enigmat-ic (from the stem). 


Enjoin, to bid. (F.-L.) O.F. en- 


(L. 22), in; f], a thread, from L. filum, | joindre (1 p. pres. enjoin-s). — L. iniun- 


athread. See File (1). 

Engage. (F.—L.) O.F. engager, to 
bind by a pledge.=F. er (L. in), in; 
gage, a pledge; see Gage. Der. dis- 


engage. 

Engender, to breed. (F.-L.) M.E. 
engendren, =O. F. engendrer.=L. ingen- 
eräre, to produce. = L. zz, in; generäre, 
to breed, from gener- (for *genes-), stem 
of genus, a race, See Genus. 

Engine. (F.-L.) O.F. engin, a 
tool. = L. ingenium, natural capacity, also, 
an invention.—L. zx, in; gemi, as in 
genius ; see Genius. 

English, belonging to the Angles. (E.) 
A.S. Englisc, Ænglisc. = A.S. Engl.e, 
Ængl-e, pl., the Angles; with suffix -zsc, 
-ish. Cf. A.S. Angel-cynn, Angle kin 
(gens Anglörum). 

E iled, indented with curved lines; 
in heraldry. (F.—L. and Teut.) O.F. 
engresle, pp. of engresler, to engrail (indent 
as with hailstones). =O. F. ex, in; gresle 
(F. grêle), hail. = L. zz, in ; and (perhaps) 
G. gries, grit. See Grail (3). 

Engrain, in, to dye of a fast 
colour. (F. — L.) M.E. engreynen, to 
dye zz grain, i.e. of a fast colour. Coined 
from F. ez (L. in); and O.F. graine, 
‘the seed of herbs, also grain, wherewith 
cloth is died zz grain, scarlet die, scarlet 
in graine;’ Cot. From Late L. gräna, 
the cochineal ‘ berry’ or insect; a fem. sb. 
formed from the pl. (gräna) of gränum, a 
grain, 

Engrave. (F. and E.) From En- 
and Grave (1); imitating O.F. engraver 
(from L. zz and O. H. G. graban, Low G. 
graven, cognate with E. grave). 

Engross, to write in large letters, to 
occupy wholly. (F.— L.) The former 
(legal) sense is the older. A. F. engrosser. 
From F. ez gosse, i. e. in large characters. 
=L. zz, in; Late L. grossa, large writing, 
from L. grossus, thick. 

Enhance, to raise, exalt, increase. 
(F.—L.) A. F. exhauncer, a form of O. F. 


gere, to bid, ordain, orig. to join into.— 

L. in, in; iungere, to join. See Join. 

Enjoy, to joy in. (F.—L) M.E. en- 
ioien (=enjoyen) ; A.F. entoter.—¥. en 
(L. in); O.F. tore, F. joie ; see Joy. 

Enlighten, vb. (E.; with F. pre- 
fix.) Coined with F. prefix ez- (L. zz), 
from /ighten, vb.; see Lighten. 

Enlist, to enter on a list. (F.—G.; 
with F.—L. prefix.) Coined by piefixing 
F. en (L. in) to List (2). 
Enmity. (F.-L) M.E. enmite.= 
A. F. enemite; O.F. enamistie(t).=O.F. 
en- (L. ¿m-), neg. prefix; and amistie(t), 
amity; see Amity. 

Ennui. (F.—L.) Mod. F. ennui, an- 
noyance; O. F. anoi. See Annoy. 

Enormous, great beyond measure. 
(F.—L.) Formed from enorm (obsolete) ; 
with suffix -ous. =M. F. enorme, huge. = L. 
énormis, out of rule, huge. =L. Z, out of; 
norma, rule. See Normal. 

Enough. (E) M.E. inoh, enogh; 
pl. inohe, enoghe. A.S. genöh, genög, pl. 
genöge, sufficient; allied to A.S. geneah, 
it suffices.+Icel. grögr, Dan. nok, Swed. 
nog, Du. genoeg, G. genug, Goth. ganöhs. 
The ge- is a prefix. Cf. L. nancisci, to 
obtain (pp. zac-tus) ; Skt. zag, to attain. 

Enquire. (F.-L.) M.E. ezqueren; 
altered from enquere to enguire, and later to 
inguire, under the influence of the L. form. 
—O. F. enquerre, enquerir. =L., inquirere, 
to search into. =L. zz, in; querere, to 
seek. Der. enguir-y, often turned into 
inquiry; enquest (now inguest), from 
O. F. enqueste, L. inguisita (res), a thing 
enquired into. 

Ensample. (F.—L.) M.E. ensample. 
= A. F. ensample, corrupt form of essample, 
exemple. =L. exemplum, a sample, pattern. 
=L. eximere, to select a sample. =L. ex, 
out; emere, to take. Der. sample. 

Ensign. (F.— L.) 0. F. ensigne, 
more correctly enseigne, ‘a sign, en- 
signe, standard ;* Cot. —Late L. zuszgnia, 
pl. of L. insigne, a standard. = L. insignis, 
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remarkable. = L. zz, upon; signum, a 
mark; i.e. ‘with a mark on it.’ See 
Sign. 

Ensilage, the storing of grain, &c., 
underground. (F.—Span.—L. and Gk.) 
F. ensilage.—Span. ensilar, to store up 
underground. = Span. ez, in; silo, a pit 
for storing grain. =L. zz, in; sirws, bor- 
rowed from Gk. oipós, a pit for storing 
grain. 

Ensue. (F.-L) O.F. emsu-, a 
stem of ensivre, to follow after. — Late L. 
insequere, for L. insequi, to follow upon. 
=L. zn, on; sequi, to follow. 

Ensure, to make sure. (F.—L.) A.F. 
enseurer.=F. en (L. in), in; and O. F. 
seür, sure; see Sure. 

Entablature. (F.- L.) Obs. F. 
entablature, “an intablature;’ Cot. [Cf. 
Ital. ¿ntavolatura, ‘a planking,’ Torriano; 
from ¿ntavolare, ‘to board,’ Florio.] Pro- 
perly ‘something laid flat, and, though 
now applied to the part of a building sur- 
mounting the columns, orig. applied to a 
panel or flooring. =L. zz, upon; *aóu- 
läre, a verb formed from the sb. /adwlä- 
tum, boardwork, a flooring, from /adula, 
a plank; see Table. 

ntail, to bestow as a heritage. (F.— 
L.) Orig. to convert an estate into fee- 
tail ( feodum talliätum, where talliatum 
means ‘ limited’ in a certain way). From 
F. en- (L. in) and zailler (talliare). In 
another sense we find M, E. entaz/en, to cut, 
carve. =O. F. entailler, to carve, grave. = 
F. en- (L. in), in; and /azller, to cut ; see 
Tailor, Tail (2), Tally. 

Entangle; from En- and Tangle, 


V 
Enter. (F.—L.) M.E.entren. =0.F. 
entrer. =L. inträre, to go into. = L. zz, in; 
and *räre, to go through (cf. pene-trare 
and trans); allied to Skt. /ara-,a passage. 
See Brugm. ii. $ 579. Der. entr-ance. 
Enterprise. (F.-L.) O.F. entre- 
prise, enterprinse, an enterprise. =O. F. 
enterpris, pp. of enterprendre, to under- 


take. 2Late L. ¿nterprendere.=L. inter, | 


among ; prendere, short for prehendere, to 
lay hold of. See Prehensile. 
ntertain. (F.— L), O.F. entre- 
tenir.=Late L. intertenére, to entertain, 
lit. ‘to hold or keep among.’=L. inter, 
among; ¢enére, to hold. 
Enthusiasm, inspiration. (L.—Gk.) 
Late L. enthúsiasmus. = Gk. év6ovciac pós, 
inspiration. = Gk. évovciá(o, I am inspired. 


ENVOY 


— Gk. év6eos, full of the god, having a god 
within, inspired. — Gk. &v, in; 0cós, a 


god. 

Entice. (F.-L) M.E. enticen.= 
O.F. enticier, enticher, to excite. = Lat. 
type *¿ntitíare, to kindle, set on fire. =L. 
in; and *itius, for titio, a firebrand. Cf. 
F. attiser, Ital. attizzare, to set on fire. 

Entire. (F.-L.) O.F. entier, whole. 
=L. integrum, acc. of integer, whole. 
See Integer. 

Entity, being. (L.) A coined word, 
with suffix -£y, from L. ez-, decl. stem of 
*ens, a thing, a being; see Essence. 

Entomology. (F.— Gk.) F. entomo- 
logie (A. D. 1764). From Gk. &rropo-v, 
an insect; neut. of évropo-s, cut into, so 
called from the very thin middle part (see 
Insect).—Gk. év, in; reuvew, to cut; 
with suffix -Aoyıa, discourse, from Aéyew, 
to speak. 

Entrails, the inward parts. (F.— L.) 
O. F. entraille, intestines. = Late L. intrā- 
lía, also (more correctly) ¿nmtranea, en- 
trails. =L. ¿nteránea, entrails, neut. pl. of 
interäneus, inward, adj, from ¿nter, 
within. @ The O. F. entraille was a fem. 
sing. made from a neut. pl. 

Entreat. (F.-L.) Orig. to treat; 
then to treat with, besccch. O. F. entratter, 
to treat of. — F. ez (<L. ïn), in, concern- 
ing; F. traiter<L. tractäre, to handle, 
treat ; see Treat. 

Enumerate. (L) From pp. of L, 
énumerare, to reckon up. = L. Z, out, fully; 
numeräre, vb., from numerus, number. 

Enunciate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
énunciare, better spelt ¿nuntíare, to utter, 
declare fully. = L. 2, fully; »untiäre, to 
tell, from nunfius, a messenger. 

Envelop. (F.—Teut.) M.E.envolupen. 
O.F. envoluper, later enveloper, to wrap 
in, wrap round, enfold. =F. ez (L. zz), in ; 
and O. F. volufer, voloper, vloper, to wrap, 
from a base v/op-, to wrap. This base re- 
sembles M. E, wlappen, to wrap ; which, 
however, is not known outside English. 
See Lap (3. Note Walloon ewalpé, to 
envelop (Remacle); M. Ital. golu/pare, to 
wrap (Florio) Cf. Develop. 

Environ, tosurround. (F.-L.) O.F. 
environner, to surround. — F. environ, 
round about. = F. ez (L. zz), in; O. F. 
viron, a circuit, from vzrer, to turn, veer ; 
sce Veer. 

Envoy. (F.—L.) O.F. envoy, a send- 
ing. =O. F. envoier, to send. =F. en voie, 
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on the way.=L. ¿n uiam, on the way. 
Cf. Ital. inviare, to send. 

Envy, sb. (F.—L.) M.E. enuie (en- 
vie).=O.F. envie, =L. inuidia, envy; see 
Invidious. 

Epact. (F.— Late L.— Gk.) O.F. 
(and F.) epacte, an addition, the epact 
(a term in astronomy). — Late L. epacta. = 
Gk. ¿marrh (for érmakrós jpyép2), late fem. 
of ¿maxrós, added. = Gk. &rayeıv, to bring 
in, add. = Gk. &r-, for érí, to; and dyer, 
to lead, bring. (4/AG.) 

Epaulet, a shoulder-knot. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) F. ¿paulette; dimin. from épaule 
(O. F. espaule), a shoulder. = Late L. 
Spatula, shoulder-blade; L. spatula, a 
broad blade; see Spatula. 

Epergne, an ornamental stand for the 
centre of a table. (F.—L. and G.) F. 
épergne, commonly spelt épargne, lit. 
thriftiness, sparingness. So called from 
the method of ornamentation; the F. zaille 
d'épargne is applied to a sort of ornamen- 
tation in which certain parts are cut away 
and filled in with enamel, leaving the design 
in relief, i. e. spared or left uncut. See 
Littré, and Cotgrave (s. v. espargne). =F. 
épargner; O. F. espargner, espergner, to 
spare. =O. H. G. sparon, G. sparen, to 
spare ; see Spare. 

Ephah, a Hebrew measure. (Heb. = 
Egypt.) Heb. ¿phah, a measure; of 
Egyptian origin ; cf. Coptic a7, measure. 

E hemeras, sing. ; orig. pl., flies that 
live for a day. (Gk.) XVII cent. = Gk. 
èphuepa, neut. pl. of é$rjuepos, lasting for 


a day.=Gk. ép-=éni, for; ġuépa, a day. | 


Der. epkemer-al, adj.; ephemer-is (Gk. 
épnuepis, a diary). 
Ephod, part of the priest's habit. 
(Heb.) Heb. ¿phod, a vestment. = Heb. 
äphad, to put on. 


pi-, prefix. (Gk. Gk. èri, upon, to, 


besides; spelt efh- in eph-emeral, ep- in | 
| of éreicóbios, coming in besides. = Gk. êr- 


ep-isode, ep-och, ep-ode. 

Epic, narrative. (L.—Gk.) L. epicus. 
x. émikós, narrative. =Gk. os, word, 
narrative, song; see Voice. 

Epicene, of common gender. (L.— 
Gk.) L. epicenus.— Gk. énixowos, com- 
mon. — Gk. érí, among ; xoivós, common. 

Epicure, a follower of Epicurus. (L. 
—Gk.) 


L. Epicirus, =Gk. "Eríkovpos, a | 


proper name; lit. “assistant.” 
Epicycle, a small circle, with its 

centre on the circumference of a larger one. 

(L.— Gk.) 


| &mi, on; Aaufávev, to seize. 


EPITHALAMIUM 


—Gk. éni, upon; x/xAos, a circle; see 
Cycle. 

Epidemic, affecting a people. (L.— 
Gk.) Formed from L. epídemus, epi- 
demic. = Gk. ¿míónuos, among the people, 
general.— Gk. mí, among; 37uos, people. 
See Endemic. 

Epidermis, cuticle. (L.— Gk.) L. 
epidermis. = Gk. ¿mbepuis, upper skin. = 
Gk. éxí, upon; dépu-a, skin. See Derm. 

Epiglottis, the cartilage forming a 
lid over the glottis, (Gk.) Gk. ¿myAurrís. 
—Gk. érí, upon; yAwrrís, glottis; see 
Glcttis. 


Epigram, a short and pithy poem or 
saying. (F. -L.— Gk.) F. épigramme. 
=L. epigramma.— Gk. ¿niypaupa, an 


inscription, epigram. = Gk. &mypageıv, to 
inscribe. = Gk. èni, upon; ypápew, to 
write. See Grammar. 
Epilepsy. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.F.epi- 
lepsie, ‘the falling sickness;” Cot. =L. epi- 
lēpsia. = Gk. émaAnyia, &miAnyıs, a seizure. 
= Gk. mAapßávev, to seize upon. = Gk. 
Der. epi- 
leptic (Gk. ¿mAnrrirós). 

pilogue. (Y.—L.—Gk.) Y. épilogue. 
=L. epilogus. = Gk. énidoyos, a concluding 
speech. = Gk, érí, upon; Adyos, a speech. 
Epiphany, Twelfth Day. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) O.F. epiphanie.=L. epiphania.= 
Gk. émpama, manifestation; orig. neut. 
pl. of ém@dvios, manifest, but used as 
equivalent to émpavera, sb. = Gk. ¿mpaí- 
vey, to shew forth. 2 Gk. ri, to, forth; 
paívew, to shew. See Phantom. 
Episcopal (F. — L. — Gk) O.F. 
episcopal. =l.. episcopalis, belonging to a 
bishop. = L. episcopus, a bishop. = Gk. éní- 
okomos, an over-seer, bishop. =Gk. émí, 
upon; cxorós, one that watches. See 
Scope. 
Episode, a story introduced into an- 
other. (Gk.) Gk. &meoödıov, orig. neut. 


(ém(), besides; eiÌgóðios, coming in, from 
els, in, óðós, a way. 

Epistle, a letter. (F. — L. - Gk.) 
O.F. epistle, also epistre.=L. epistola. = 
Gk. &moroAn, message, letter. = Gk. êm- 
oréAAev, to send to. =Gk. émi, to; areA- 
Mew, to equip, send. 

Epitaph. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. épitaphe. 
=L. epitaphium. —- Gk. emrágios, upon a 
tomb. — Gk. érí, on; tapos, a tomb. 

Epithalamium, a marriage - song. 


L. epicyclus.=Gk. ¿mixundos. | (L.—Gk.) L. epithalamium. - Gk. ém- 
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OaAdywov, bridal song. = Gk. ézi, upon, 
for; 6áAapos, bride-chamber. 

Epithet. (L.-Gk.) L. epitheton. = 
Gk. &miderov, an epithet; neut. of &wideros, 
attributed. = Gk. èmí, besides;  6e-rós, 
placed, from 0e-, weak grade of riényu, I 
place. 

Epitome. (L.—Gk.) L. epitomē.= 
Gk. ¿mropñ, a surface-incision, also an 
abridgment. = Gk. ézí, upon; réuvev, to 
cut. 

Epoch, (L.—Gk.) Late L. epocha. = 
Gk. éroxn, a stop, pause, fixed date. = Gk. 
èm- (&mi), upon; &xew, to hold, check. 
(ySEGH.) Brugm. i. $ 602. 

Epode. (F.-L.—Gk.) O.F. efode. == 
L. epödos.=Gk. ¿mpdós, an epode, some- 
thing sung after. =Gk. ém-í, upon, after ; 
deideıv, to sing. 

Equal. (L.) 
equus, just, exact. 

equanimity, evenness of mind. (L.) 
From L. equanmimitas, the same. = L. 
equanimis, of even temper, kind. = L. 
aqu-us, equal; animus, mind. 

equation, a statement of equality. 
(L.) L. acc. eguationem, an equalising ; 
from pp. of @quäre, to make equal. = L. 
@quus, equal. So also eguator<L. equa- 
tor. 

equilibrium, even balancing. (L.) 
L. equilibrium. = L. aquilioris, evenly 
balanced. — L, @guz-, for equus, even; 
libra, a balance ; see Librate. 

equinox. (F.—L.) F. équinoxe. =L. 
equinoctium, time of equal day and night. 
=L. equi-, for equus; nocti-, decl. stem 
of nox, a night; see Night. 

equipollent, equally potent. (F.—L.) 
O. F. equipolent. =L. equipollent-, stem of 
aquipollens, of equal power. = L. @gui-, for 
equus: pollens, pres. pt. of pollére, to be 
strong. 

uity. (F.-L.) O.F. eguité.=L. 
equitütem, acc. of equitas, equity. = L. 
@quus, equal. 

equivalent. (F.-L.) M.F. egui- 
valent. =L. equiualent-, stem of pres. pt. 
of aquiualere, to be of equal force. =L. 
@qui-, for equus ; ualére,to be worth ; see 
Value. 

equivocal. (L.) Formed from L. 
equiuoc-us, of doubtful sense. = L. eguz-, 
@quus; uoc-, stem of uocare, to call; 
see Voice. Der. eguivoc-ate, to speak 
doubtfully. @ So also eguz-angular, egui- 

multiple, &c. 


L. equalis, equal. =L. 
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uerry, an officer who hás charge of 
aan el stables. (F.-O.H. G.) je 
perly eguerry means a stable, and mod. E. 
equerry stands for squire of the equerry. = 
F. &urie, O. F. escurie, a stable; Low L. 
scúria, a stable. — O. H. G. skúra, skiura 
(G. scheuer), a shelter, stable; allied to 
O. H. G. s£zr, a shelter. Brugm. i. $ 109. 
(ySKEU.) Y Altered to eguerry by 
confusion with eguus, a horse. 

Equestrian ; see Equine. 

Equilibrium ; see Equal. 

Equine. (L.) L. equinus, relating to 
horses. =L. equus, a horse. + Gk. ímmos, 
(ixicos); Skt. açva; Pers. asp; O. Irish ech ; 
A.S. eoh. Prugm.i. $ 116. 

equestrian. (L.) Formed from L. 
equestri-, stem of equester, belonging 
to horsemen. =L. eques, a horseman. = L. 
equus, a horse. 

Equinox; see Equal. 

Equip, to furnish, fit out. (F. —Scand.) 
M. F. eguiper, O. North F. esquíper, to 
fit out; A. F. eskipper. = Icel. skipa, to set 
in order, perhaps allied to s472?, a ship. 
Der. equip-age, -ment. 

Equipollent, Equity; sec Equal. 


Equivalent, quivocal ; see 
Equal. 
Era. (L.) L. era, an era, fixed date. 


From a particular sense of æra, counters 
(for calculation), pl. of @s, brass, money. 

Eradicate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
erälicäre, to root out. =L. Z, out; rädi- 
care, to root, from rädic-, stem of radix, 
root. See Radix. 

Erase. (L.) L. räsus, pp. of Zrädere, 
to scratch out. =L. 2, out; rädere, to 
scrape. 

Ere, before. (E) M.E. er. A.S. 
Er, soon, before; adv. prep. and conj.+ 
Du. eer, O. H. G. zr, G. eher; Goth. 
airis, sooner, comp. of air, Icel. dv, adv., 
early, soon. €] The two last are positive, 
not comparative, forms. Cf. Gk. #pr, 
early. 

early, soon. (E) M.E. erly. A.S. 
@rlice, adv. ; from *érlic, adj., not used. = 
A. S. Zr, soon ; lic, like. 

erst, soonest. (E) M.E. erst. 
@rest, superlative of Zr, soon. 

Erect, adj. (L) L. erectus, upright; 
pp. of Zrigere, to set up straight.=L. 2, 
out, up; regere, to make straight, rule. 
Ermine, a beast. (F. — O. H. G.) 
M. E. ermine. = O. F. ermine (F. her- 
mine).=O. H. G. karmin, ermine-fur (G. 
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hermelin). = O. H. G. harmo, an ermine. 
+A.S.hearma ; Lithuan. szarınz, a weasel. 
Y But Hatzfeld supports the derivation from 
Armenius mis, an Armenian mouse; cf. 
Ponticus mis, supposed to be an ermine. 

Erode. (F.—L.) F. éroder.—L. ¿ro- 
dere, to eat away.=L. 2, out; ródere, to 
gnaw. Der. eros-ion (from pp. Zrös-us). 

Erotic. (Gk. Gk. épwri«ós, relating 
to love. =Gk. &pwrı-, crude form of épws, 
love; allied to épaya, I love. 

Err, to stray. (F.— L.) M.E. erren. = 
O. F. errer.=L. erräre, to wander (for 
*ers-äre).+G. irren, to stray, Goth. airz- 
jan, to make to stray. Brugm. i. § 878. 

erratum, an error. (L) L. errā- 
tum, neut. of pp. of errāre, to make a 
mistake. 

erroneous, faulty. (L.) Put for L. 
erröne-us, wandering; with suffix -ous. == 
L. erräre (above). 

error. (F.—L.) M.E. errour. = 
O.F.errour.=L. errórem, acc. of error, 
a mistake. = L, erräre (above). 

Errand. (E) M.E. erende. A.S. 
@rende, a message, business. +0. Sax. 
ärundi, O. H. G. ärunti, a message ; cf. 
Icel. eyrendi, örendi, Swed. ärende, Dan. 
erende. Usually connected with A. S. ar, 
Icel. ärr, Goth. airus, a messenger; which 
is hardly possible. 

Errant, wandering. (F.—L.) F. er- 
rant, pres. pt. of O.F. errer, eirer, to 
wander. = Late L. z/eràre, to travel. = L. 
iter, a journey. @ It sometimes repre- 
sents the pres. pt. of erräre, to wander. 
Doublet, arrant. 


Erratum, Erroneous, Error; 
see Err. 

Erst; see Ere. 

Erubescent. (L) L. ¿rubescent-, 


stem of pres. pt. of Zrubescere, to grow red. 
=L. 2, out, much; rubescere, to grow red, 
inceptive form of rudére, to be red. See 
Red. 

Eructate. (L.) From pp. of L. eruc- 
tare, to belch out.=L. 2, out; ructáre, 
to belch ; allied to ö-rügere, to belch ; cf. 
Gk. ¿peúyeoda. Brugm. i. § 221. 

Erudite, learned. (L) L. eruditus, 
pp. of erudire, to free from rudeness, to 
teach. = L. 2, from; rudis, rude. 

Eruption. (L) From L. ruptiönem, 
acc. of éruptio, a breaking out. =L.¿ruptus, 
pp. of erumpere, to break out. =L. 2, out; 
rumpere, to break. See Rupture. 


ESCUTCHEON, SCUTCHEON 


(L.—Gk.) L. erysipelas. = Gk. ¿pusiredas, 
redness on the skin. =Gk. &pvor-, allied to 
épv6-pés, red; méAAa, skin. Cf. epvoißn, 
red blight on corn. 

Escalade, a scaling of walls. (F.— 
Span.—L.) F. escalade. = Span. escalado, 
escalada, a scaling ; from escalar, to scale. 
— Span. escala, a ladder. — L. scála, a 
ladder; see Scale (3). Cf. Ital. scalata, 
an escalade; Florio also has ‘ Scalada, 
an escalado,’ from Spanish. 

Escape. (F.-L.) M.E. escapen. = 
O. North F.escafer (F. échapper) ,to escape, 
lit. to slip out of one’s cape; Picard écaper. 
=L. ex cappa, out of one’s cape; see 
Cape (1). 

Escarpment, (F.—Ital.— Teut.) F. 
escarpement. Formed from F. escarpe, a 
scarp; with suffix -ment (L. -mentum) ; 
see Scarp. 

Escheat. (F.— L) M. E. eschete 
(also chete), a forfeit to the lord of the fee. 
=O. F. eschete, rent, that which falls to 
one, orig. fem. pp. of escheoir (F. échoir). 
= Late L. excadere, to fall to one’s share. 


=L. ex, out; and cadere, to fall. Hence 
cheat. 
Eschew, to shun. (F.— O. H. G.) 


M. E. eschewen.=O.F. eschiver, eschever, 
to shun. =O. H. G. sciuhan, to frighten, 
also to fear.—O. H. G. *scioh, M. H. G. 
schiech, shy, timid. See Shy. 

Escort, a guide, guard. (F.—Ital.—L.) 
O. F. escorte. - Ital. scorta, a guide; fem. 
of pp. of scorgere, to see, perceive, guide 
(orig. to set right). = L. ex, entirely; 
corrigere, to correct; see Correct. 

Escrow, a deed delivered on condition. 
(F.—Teut.) A. F. escrouwe, M. E. scroue, 
scrowe ; the orig. word of which scro-// is 
the diminutive. — O. F. escroe, a slip of 
parchment. — M. Du. schroode, a shred, slip 
of paper (Kilian); cf. O. H.G. seröt, a 
shred. See Shred and Scroll. 

Esc e, a pecuniary satisfaction in 
lieu of feudal service. (F.-L.) O.F. 
escuage < Late L. scafägium. Formed 
with suffix -age from O.F. escu, a shield ; 
because escuage was first paid in lieu of 
service in the field. =L. scum, a shield. 

Esculent, eatable. (L.) L. esculentus, 
fit for eating. =L. ésca, food. For *ed-sca. 
=L. edere, to eat. Brugm. i. $ 753. 

Escutcheon, Scutcheon, a painted 
shield. (F. — L.) Formerly escochon ; 
XV cent.; A.F. escuchon.=0. North F. 


Erysipelas, a redness on the skin. | escuchon, O. F. escusson, the same; answer- 
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ing to a Late L. acc. *scátionem, extended 
from L. scätum, a shield. 

Esop s gullet. (L.— Gk.) Late 
L. esophagus. =Gk. olaopdéyos, the gullet, 
lit. conveyer of food. — Gk. oigo- (of doubt- 
ful origin) ; pay-, base of payeîv, to eat. 

Esoteric. (Gk.) Gk. éowrepixds, 
inner; hence, secret. — Gk. &owrepos, inner, 
comp. of éco, adv., within; from és— els, 
into, prep. Opposed to exoteric. 


Espalier, frame-work for training trees. | (2) 


(F. — Ital. — L. — Gk.) M.F. espallier; 
Cot. = Ital. spalliera, back of a chair, sup- 


being due to an imitation of Ital. søianata, 
an esplanade, a levelled way; from spia- 
nare, to level. =L. explānāre, to level. = 
L. ex, out; planare, to level, from plānus, 
flat. See Plain. 

Espouse. (F.—L.) O.F. espouser, to 
espouse, wed. =L. sZoxsäre, to betroth. — 
L. sponsus, pp. of spondére, to promise. 
See Spouse, Sponsor. 

Espy, tospy,see. (F.-O.H.G.) M. E. 
espyen. =O. F. espier.=O. H. G. spehön 
(G. spahen), to spy; see Species. Der. 
espi-on-age, F. espionnage, from M.F. 
espion, a spy, borrowed from Ital. spzone, 
a spy, from O. H. G. spehon, to spy. 

Esquire, a shield-bearer. (F. — L.) 
M. E. squyer.=O.F. escuyer, escuier, a 
squire. = Late L. scäfärius, a shield-bearer. 
=L. scät-um, a shield, cover (F. écu). 
(ySKEU.) Brugm. i. $ 109. Doublet, 
squire. 

ssay, Assay, an attempt, trial. 
(F.—L.) O. F. essaz,a trial. = L. exagium, 
a trial of weight; cf. exämen, a weighing, 
a swarm. =L. ex, out; ag-ere, to drive, 
impel, move. (4/AG.) 

Essence, a quality, being. (F.—L.) 
F. essence — L, essentia, a being.=L. *es- 
sent-, fictitious stem of pres. pt. of esse, 
tobe. Der. essenti-al; and see entity. 

Essoin, an excuse for not appearing in 
court. (F.—L. and Teut.) O.F. essozne, 
M. F. exozne, “an essoine, or excuse ;? Cot. 
=O. F. essonier, to excuse (Godefroy). = 


ETHNIC 


O.F. es- (L. ex), away; and Low L. 
sunnia, O. H. G. sunne (for *sunaja, 
Braune, xiv. 9), lawful excuse. Cf. Goth. 
sunjón sib, to excuse oneself, ga-sunjon, 
to justify, from suzja, truth; Skt. satja-, 
true. B . i. $ 287. 

Establish. (F.—L) M.E. establis- 
sen. e O. F. establiss-, base of pres. pt. of 
establir, to establish. = L. stabilire, to 
establish. =L. stabilis, firm; see Stable 


2). 
Estate. (F.-L) O.F. estat. = L, 
statum, acc. of status, state ; see State. 

Esteem, to value. (F.-L.) O.F. 
estimer. =l. estimare, O. L. estumare, to 
value. Allied to Goth. azstan, to regard. 
Brugm. ii. $ 692. 

estimate. (L.) From pp. of L. esté- 
märe, to value (above). 

Estop, to bar. (F.—L.) The same as 
Stop. 

Estovers, supplies of various neces- 
saries. (F.— L.) A.F. estovers, M. E. 
stovers, pl. of stover; see Stover. 

Estrange, to make strange. (F.—L.) 
O. F. estranger, to make strange. =O. F. 
estrange, strange. =L. exträneum, acc. of 
exträneus, foreign, on the outside. = L, 
exträ, without; see Extra. 

Estreat, a true copy, in law. (F.—L.) 
Lit. ‘extract.’ A.F. estrete, fem. of pp. 
of estraire, to extract. = L. extracta, fem. 
of pp. of extrahere; see Extract. 

stu: , mouth of a tidal river. (L.) 
L. estuarium, the same. = L. @stuäre, to 
surge, foam as the tide. =L. @stus, heat, 
surge, tide. Allied to Ether. 

Etch, to engrave with acids. (Du. — G.) 
Du. etsen, to etch. = G. dtzen, to corrode, 
etch; orig. *to make to eat;' causal of 
G. essen, to cat. See Eat. 

Eternal. (F.-L.) M.E. eternel. ua 
O.F eternel.=L. eternálís, eternal. = L, 
eternus, lit. lasting for an age; for æui- 
ternus. = L. eui-, for guum, an age. See 
Age. 

Ether, pure upper air. (L.—Gk.) 
L. ether.=Gk. aiónp, upper air; from 
its brightness. = Gk. aíóev, to glow. 
(V4 AIDH.) Brugm. i. $ 202. 

Ethic, relating to morals. (L.— Gk.) 
L. &hicus, moral.— Gk. 56wós, moral. == 
Gk. 790s, custom, moral nature; cf. é8os, 
manner, custom. + Skt. svadhä-, self-will, 
strength, from sva, self, dha, to place; cf. 
Goth. szdus, G. sitte, custom. 

Ethnic, relatingto a nation. (L.— Gk.) 
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L. ethnicus.—Gk. ¿Ovixós, national. = Gk. 
€&0vos, a nation. 

Etiolate, to blanch plants. (F.—L.) 
F. ¿tioler; with suffix -ate. From a 
dialectal form answering to s'¿teuler, to 
grow into haulm or stalk, like etiolated 
plants.=F. ¿teule, O. F. esteule, a stalk. 
—Late L. stupula, for L. stipula, straw. 
See Stubble. 

Etiquette, ceremony. (F.-G.) F. 
étiquette, a label, ticket, also a form of 
introduction; cf. M.F. efiguet (O.F. 
estiquet), ‘a little note, such as is stuck 
up on the gate of a court,’ &c.; Cot. = 
G. stecken, to stick, put, set, fix; causal 
of G. stechen, to stick, pierce. See Stick 
(1). Doublat, sicker. 

Etymon, the true source of a word. 
(L.—Gk.) L. eiymon. — Gk. črvpov ; neut. 
of érupos, real, truc. 

etymology. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. ely- 
mologie. =L. etymologia. = Gk. érupodoyia, 
etymology. = Gk. éruyo-s, true; -Aoyía, 
account, from Aévyev, to speak. 

Eu-, prefix, well. (Gk.) Gk. €, well; 
neut. of &'s, good. Cf. Skt. vasu, wealth. 

Eucalyptus, a genus of trees, includ- 
ing the blue gum-tree. (Gk.)  Latinised 
from Gk. ed, well; xaAvmrós, covered, 
surrounded. The reference is to the hood 
protecting the stamens. 

Eucharist, the Lord's Supper, lit. 
thanksgiving. (L.— Gk.) L. eucharistia. 
—Gk. evxapioría, a giving of thanks. = 
Gk. ed, well; xapíQoua,, 1 show favour, 
from xäpıs, favour. Cf. Yearn. 
Eulogy, praise. (L.—Gk.) From L. 
eulogium. = Gk. evdoyía, praise, lit. good 
speaking; with suffix suggested by L. 
élogium, an inscription.=Gk. ed, well; 
Aévev, to speak. 

Eunuch, one who is castrated. (L.— 
Gk.) L. eunüchus. = Gk. ebvodxos, a 
chamberlain; one who had charge of 
sleeping apartments. — Gk. eivn, a couch ; 
éxew, to keep, have in charge. 
Euphemism, a softened expression. 
(Gk.) Gk. edpnuicopós, the same as eù- 
$nuía, the use of words of good omen. = 
Gk. e», well; onpi, I speak. (4/BHA.) 
Euphony. (Gk.) Gk. evpovía, a 
pleasing sound. = Gk. eüpwvos, sweet- 
voiced. — Gk. ei, well; «vj, voice. 
a 

uphrasy, the plant eye-bright. (Gk.) 
Supposed to be beneficial to the eyes; lit. 
‘delight.’ = Gk. edppacia, delight. = Gk. 
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e’ppaivey, to delight, cheer; cf. evppor, 
cheerful. Allied to Gk. ed, well; $pev-, 
stem of @pqv, midriff, heart, mind. 

Euphuism, affectation in speaking. 
(Gk.) So named from a book Zuphues, 
by J. Lyly (1579).=Gk. evpuñs, well- 
grown, excellent. = Gk. ed, well; v7, 
growth, from $/oga,, I grow. (4/BHEU.) 

Euroclydon, a tempestuous wind. 
(Gk.) Gk. edpoxAvéav, supposed to mean 
“a storm from the east.’ = Gk. edpo-s, S. E. 
wind; «Avdov, surge, from xAú(ew, to 
surge, dash as waves. @ Only in Acts 
xxvii. 14; where some read etpaxvaAwy, 
i.e. Zur-aquilo; from L. Zur-us, E. wind, 
and Aguzlo, N. wind. 

Euthanasia, easy death. (Gk.) Gk. 
ev9avacía, easy death: cf. eb6ávaros, dying 
well.— Gk. ed, well; daveiv, to die. 

Evacuate. (L) From pp. of L. 
@uacuäre, to empty. =L. 2, out; uacuus, 
empty. 

Evade, to shun. (F.—L.) F. vader. 
= L. ¿uádere (pp. Euäsus), to escape. = L. 
&, away; uáderc, to go. Der. evas-ion 
(from the pp.). 

Evanescent. (L.) From stem of 
pres. pt. of L. Zuänescere, to vanish away. 
=L. 2, away; wänescere, to vanish, from 
uänus, empty, vain. 

Evangelist, writer of a gospel. (F.— 
L.—Gk.) O.F. evangeliste. = L. euangel- 
ista. Gk. ebayyeAuorns.=Gk. evayyerl- 
(ouai, I bring good news. = Gk. ed, well; 
áyyeXía, tidings, from dyyeAos, a mes- 
senger; see Angel. 

Evaporate. (L) From pp. of L. 
éuaporare, to pass off in vapour. =L. 2, 
out; uapor, vapour. 

Evasion; see Evade. 

Eve, Even, the latter part of the day. 
E.) we is short for even. (For evening, 
see below.) M. E.eue,euen. A.S. &fen, 
| éfen. 4- O. Sax. aband, Du. avond, G. abend. 
Of doubtful origin. Der. even-tide, A. S. 
áfentid. Brugm. i. $ 980. 

evening, even. (E) M.E. euening. 
A.S. Zfnung ; formed from @fnian, to 
grow towards evening, with suffix -ung; 
from @fen, even (above). 

Even, level. (E) M.E euen (even). 
A. S. efen, efn.+ Du. even, Icel. jafn, Dan. 
jevn, Swed. jämn, Goth. zóns, G. eben. 

Event, result. (L.) L. euentus, ¿uen- 


tum, sb.=L. éuentus, pp. of &uenire, to 
come out, result. =L. 2, out; wemire, to 
come, allied to Come. 
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Ever. (E) M.E. euer (ever). A.S. 
@fre,ever. Related to A.S. a, Goth. aiw, 
ever. Der. ever-lasting, ever-more. 

every, each one. (E) M.E. eueri, 
euerich.=A.S. @fre, ever; and Zic, each. 
Ever-y — ever-each ; see Fach. 

everywhere. (E) M.E. eueri- 
hwar.=A.S. Gre, ever; gehwór, where. 
The word really stands for ever-ywhere, 
i. e. ever-where ; y- is a prefix (=ge-). 

Evict. (L.) From L. Zuict-ws, pp. of 
éuincere, to evince; also, to expel. See 
Evince. 

Evident. (F.-L.) O.F. evident. = 
L. ¿uident-, stem of ¿uidens, visible, pres. 
pt. of éuzdére, to see clearly. =L. 2, out, 
clearly; uzdere, to see. 

Evil. (E) M.E. euel. A.S. yfel, adj. 
and sb.4-Du. euvel, G. übel, Goth. udils. 
Teut. type *ubzloz. Prob. allied to over 
(G. über), as meaning ‘ excessive.’ 

Evince. (L.) L. éuzncere, to conquer, 
to prove beyond doubt —L. 2, out, ex- 
tremely ; uincere, to conquer. 

Eviscerate, to gut. (L) From pp. 
of L. Zuisceräre, to gut. — L. 2, out; 
uiscera, entrails. 

Evoke. (F.-L.) F. évoquer. =L. éuo- 
care, to call forth. =L. 2, forth; wocáre, to 
call. See Vocal. 

Evolve. (L.) L. ¿uoluere, to unroll, 
disclose. = L. 2, out ; woluere, to roll. Der. 
evolut-ion, from pp. Zuolütus. 

Ewe. (E) M.E. ewe. A.S. ewe, 
Laws of Ine, 55; eowu, a female sheep.+ 
Du. 002, Icel. er, M. H. G. ouwe ; Lithuan. 
avis, a sheep, Russ. ovtsa, L. ouzs, Gk. óis, 
O. Irish o2; Skt. avz-, a sheep. Cf. Goth. 
awi-str, a sheep-fold. 

Ewer. (F.-L) M.E. ewer.= A.F. 
ewer, *eweire; spelt ewer, Royal Wills, 
pp. 24, 27. - L. aguārium, a vessel for 
water; cf. A. F. ewe, water; mod. F. eau. 
=L. aqua, water. 

Ex-, E-, prefix. (L.) L.ex, 2, out. + 
Gk. èx, ¿£, out; Russ. 22’, Lith. zsz. 

Exacerbate, to embitter. (L.) From 
pp. of exacerbare, to irritate. = L. ex, very; 
acerbus, bitter ; see Acerbity. 

Exact (1), precise. (L.) From L. ex- 
actus, pp. of exigere, to drive out, weigh 
out. =L. ex, out; and agere, to drive. 

exact (2),todemand. (F.—L.) From 
M.F. exacter; Cot. (obsolete).=Late L. 
exactäre.=L. ex, out; and actus, pp. of 
ere (above). 
“Exaggerate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
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exaggeräre, to heap up, amplify. =L. ex, 
very; agger, a heap, from ag-=ad, to; 
gerere, to bring. 

Exalt. (F.—L.) F. exalter. - L. exal- 
tare, to lift out, exalt. = L. ex, out; altus, 
high. 

Examine, to test. (F.-L) F. ex- 
aminer.=L. exäminäre, to weigh care- 
fully. = L. exämin-, stem of exämen, the 
tongue of a balance, for *exagmen; cf. 
exigere, to weigh out. —-L. ex, out; agere, 
to drive, move. Brugm. i. § 768. 

Example. (F.-L.) O.F. example; 
F. exemple. =L. exemplum, a sample. = L. 
exim-ere, to take out; with suffix -/um ; 
for the inserted 2 cf. the pp. exem-p-tus. = 
L. ex, out; emere, to take, procure. 

Exasperate, to provoke. (L. From 
the pp. of exasperäre, to roughen, provoke. 
=L. ex, very; asper, rough. 

Excavation. (F.—-L) F. excava- 
tion. e L. acc. excauätiönem, a hollowing 
out.=L. excauätus, pp. of excauäre, to 
hollow out. =L. ex, out; cauáre, to hol- 
low, from cauws, hollow. 

Exceed. (F.—L.) O.F. exceder. = L. 
excédere, lit. to go out. = L. ex, out; 
cedere, to go. 

Excel, to surpass. (F.—L.) O.F. ex- 
celler. — L. excellere, to rise up, surpass. 
= L. ex, out; *cellere, to rise, only in 
comp. ante-, ex-, pre-cellere, and in cel-sus, 
high, orig. ‘raised.’ Cf. Lithuan. kelti, 
to raise; see Hill. Brugm. i. $ 633. 

Except, to exclude. (F.—L.) F. ex- 
cepter, to except; Cot, = L. exceptare, 
frequent. of excipere, to take out. =L. ex, 
out; capere, to take. Der. except, prep. ; 
except-ion. 

Excerpt, a selected passage. (L.) L. 
excerptum, an extract; neut. of pp. of 
excerpere, to select.=L. ex, out; carpere, 
to cull. See Harvest. 

Excess. (F.-L) O.F. exces.=L. 
acc. excessum, lit. a going out or beyond. 
=L. excess-, as in excessus, pp. of exce- 
p see Exceed. s 

xchange. (F.-L.) O.F.eschange, 
sb. ; eschangier, vb., to exchange. =O. F. 
2s- (< L. ex); and O. F. change, sb., 
changier, to change. See Change. 

Exchequer, a court of revenue. (F. — 
Pers.) M.E. eschekere.=O.F. eschequier, 
a chess-board; hence, a checkered cloth 
on which accounts were reckoned by means 
of counters (Low L. scaccārium).=0. F. 
eschec, check ; see Check. 
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Excise, a duty, tax. (Du.—F.—L.) 
A misspelling of M. Du. a&szis or aksys, 
excise. (Cf. G. accise, excise.) = O. F. 
acceis, a tax, given in the N. E. D.; allied 
to Low L. accisía (Ducange) ; also spelt 
exsisa (id.). = Late L. accensus, a payment, 
rent; cf. accensáre, to tax.=L. ac- (for 
ad), to; and census, a tax. @ For the 
sound-change, cf. Du. sgzjs, food, from 
Late L. spensa (for dispensa), a larder, 
a spence. 

Excision. (F.—L.) F. excision, ‘a 
destroying ;’ Cot.=L. acc. excisiönem, a 
cutting out, a destroying. —L. excisus, pp. 
of excidere, to cut out. =L. ex, out; and 
cedere, to cut. 

Exclaim. (F.—L.) F. exclamer,=L. 
exclämäre, to call out. =L. ex, out; cla- 
märe, to call. See Claim. 

Exclude. (L.) L. exclidere, to shut 
out, =l. ex, out; claudere, to shut. See 
Clause. 

Excommunicate. (L) From pp. 
of L. excommünicäre, to put out of the 
community.=L. ex, out of; commúnis, 
common. See Communicate. 
Excoriate. (L.) From pp. of L. ex- 
coriäre, to strip off skin. = L. ex, off; 
cortum, hide, skin. See Cuirass. 

Excrement (1) (L) L. excrémen- 
tum, refuse, ordure. =L. excrétus, pp. of 
excernere, to separate, sift out. =L. ex, 
out; cernere, to sift. 

Excrement (2), out-growth. (L.) In 
Shak. From L. exerementum. — L. excré- 
tus, pp. of excrescere, to grow out (below). 

excrescence. (F.—L.) O.F. ex- 
crescence.=L. excrescentía, an outgrowth. 
=L. excrescent-, stem of pres. pt. of ex- 
crescere, to grow out. =L., ex, out; crescere, 
to grow. See Crescent. 

Excretion. (F.—L.) M.F. excretion; 
formed (with suffix -Zox), from L. excrétus, 
pp. of excernere; see Excrement (1). 

Excruciate, to torture. (L.) From 
pp. of L. excruciäre, to torment greatly. = 

. €x, very; cruciäre, to torture on a 
gibbet, from craci-, decl. stem of crux, 
a cross. 

Exculpate. (L.) From pp. of Late 
L. exculpare, to clear of blame. =L. ex, 
out of: culpa, blame. 

Excursion. (L) L. excursiónen, 
acc. of excursio, a running out.—L. ex- 
cursus, pp. of excurrere, to run out. = L. 
ex, out; currere, to run. 

Excuse. (F.— L.) 


F. excuser.=L. 


EXHALE 


excüsäre, to release from a charge. =L, ex, 
out; and cazsa, a charge, a cause. 

Execrate. (L) From pp. of L. exe- 
crari, for exsecräri, to curse greatly. 
=L. ex, greatly; sacräre, to consecrate, 
also to declare accursed. — L. sacr-um, 
neut. of sacer, sacred ; also, accursed. 

Execute. (F.-L.) O.F. executer. = 
L. execútus, exsecütus, pp. of exsequi, to 
follow out, pursue, perform. = L. ex, out; 
segui, to follow. 

Exegesis, exposition. (Gk.) Gk.&n- 
ynsıs, interpretation. = Gk. &nyeiodaı, to 
explain. =Gk. é£, out; Yyelodaı, to guide, 
perhaps allied to Seek. Brugm. i. § 187. 

Exemplar. (F.-L.) M.E. exem- 
plaire.=O.F. exemplaire.=L. exemplä- 
rium, late form of exemplar, a copy (to 
which the mod. E. word is now conformed). 
=L. exemplaris, adj., serving as a copy. 
=L. exemplum ; see Example. Der. ex- 
emplar-y, from L. exempläris. 

exemplify, to shew by example. (F. 

—L.) A coined word; as if from F. *ex- 
emplifier. = Late L. exemplificäre, pro- 
perly ‘to copy out. =L, exempli-, for ex- 
emplum, a copy ; fic-, for facere, to make. 

xempt, freed. (F.—L.) O.F. ex- 
empt; whence exempter, to exempt, free. 
=L. exemptus, pp. of eximere, to take 
out, deliver, free. =L, ex, out; emere, to 
take. Cf. Lith. zz:-£?, to take. 

Exequies. (F.-L.)  O.F. exeques, 
exequies, ‘funerals;’ Cot. =L. exsequias, 
acc. pl. of exseguze, funcral obsequies, lit. 
‘followings.’ = L. exsegui, to follow out. 
=L. ex, out; sequi, to follow. 

Exercise, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. exer- 
cise. =O. F. exercice. = L, exercitium, exer- 
cise. =L. exercitus, pp. of exercere, to 
drive out of an enclosure, drive on, set at 
work. =L, ex, out; acere, to enclose ; 
see Ark. Der. exercise, vb. 

Exergue, thc small space left beneath 
the base-line of a subject engraved on a 
coin. (F.—Gk.) The final -ze is not 
pronounced; cf. prologue, &c. = F. exergue, 
so called because lying ‘ out of the work.’ 
— Gk. é£, out of; épyov, work. 

Exert. (L) Lit. to ‘put forth? L. 
exertus, better spelt exsertus, thrust forth ; 
pp. of exserere, to thrust out. =L. ex, out; 
serere, to join, to put. 

Exfoliate. (L.) From pp. of L. ex- 
foliäre, to strip off leaves; from ex, off, 
and folium, a leaf. 

Exhale. (F.-L.) F. exhaler.=1..ex- 
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häläre,to breathe out. = L. ex, out; häläre, 
to breathe. 

Exhaust. (L) From L. exhaustus, 
pp. of exhaurire, to draw out, drink up. = 
L. ex, out; haurire, to draw water. 

Exhibit, to show. (L.) From L. 
exhibit-us, pp. of exhibére, to hold forth. 
=L, ex, out; habére, to have. 

Exhilarate, to cheer. (L.— Gk.; with 
L. prefix.) From pp. of L. exhilaräre, to 
gladden greatly. =l. ex, very; Ailaris, 
hilarus, glad, cheerful, from Gk. fAapés, 
cheerful. See Hilarity. 

Exhort. (F.-L.) O.F. ex(Morter. = 
L. exhortārī, to encourage greatly. =L. 
ex, out, very; hortdri, to encourage ; see 
Hortatory. 

Exhume, to disinter. (F.—L.) F. 
exhumer. = Late L. exkumäre.=L. ex, 
out of; humus, the ground. 

Exigent, exacting. (L.) From the 
stem of pres. pt. of exigere, to exact. =L, 
ex ; and agere, to drive. 

Exile, banishment. (F.— L.) O.F. 
essil; later exil, ‘an exile, banishment ;’ 
Cot. = L. exilium, better exsilium, banish- 
ment; cf. exsul, a banished man. = L. ex, 
out of; and (perhaps) sed-ére, to sit, abide. 
Cf. Consul. Der. exile, verb; hence, 
exile, sb. (=one who is exiled). 

Exist, to continue to be. (L.) L. ex- 
istere, better exsistere, to stand forth, arise, 
be. =L. ex, out; sistere, to set, stand, from 
stāre, to stand. 

Exit. (L.) L. exit, i. e. ‘he goes out,’ 
used as a stage direction ; 3rd pers. s. pres. 
of exire, to go out. =L, ex, out; žre, to 
go. « Exit, departure, is from L. exit- 
us, sb. 

Exodus, departure. (L. — Gk.) L. 
exodus. = Gk. &£odos, a going out. = Gk. èg, 
out; ööös, a way, a march. (4/SED.) 

Exogen, a plant that increases out- 
wardly. (F.—Gk.) F. exogène (1813). 
From Gk. &£-w, outside, from &£, out; and 
yev-, base of ylyveodaı, to be born. 

Exonerate. (L.) 
oneräre, to free from a burden. =L. ex, 
away; oneräre, to burden, from oner- 
(for *ones-), stem of onus, a burden. 

Exorbitant, extravagant. (F. — L.) 
F. exorbitant.=L. exorbitant-, stem of 
pres. pt. of exorbitäre, to fly out of a 
track.=L. ex, out; orbita, a track of a 
wheel, from orb¿-, stem of orbis, a wheel, 
with suffix -/a. 


Exorcise. (L.—Gk.) Late L. exor- 


From pp. of L. ex- | 


EXPERT 


cizdre.m Gk. ¿fopricew, to drive away by 
adjuration.=Gk. é, away; dpxifev, to 
adjure, from Spxos, an oath. 

Exordium. (L. L. exordium, a be- 
ginning. =L. exordīrī, to begin, to weave. 
=L. ex; and ordiri, to begin, weave. 

Exoteric, external. (Gk.) Gk. £vre- 
pırös, external. = Gk. éfwrépw, more out- 
ward, comp. of adv. &w, outward, from 
¿E, out. 

exotic, foreign. (L.— Gk.) L. exoti- 
CUS. = Gk. &£wrırös, outward, foreign. 
Gk. éw, adv., outward, from é£, out. 

Expand. (L. L. expandere (pp. ex- 
ansus), to spread out. = L. ex, out; pand- 
ere, to spread out; causal from 7a/ere, to 
lie open. Cf. Gk. mírvga, I spread out. 
Der. exfanse, from the pp. 

Expatiate. (L) From pp. of L. 
expatiári, better exspatiari, to wander. == 
L. ex, out; spatiäri, to roam, from 
spatium, space. 

Expatriate. (L.) From pp. of Late 
L. expatriäre, to banish. - L. ex, out of; 
patria, native country, from Pater, father. 

Expect. (L.) L. expectare, better ex- 
spectäre, to look for anxiously.=L. ex, 
thoroughly; spectare, to look, frequenta- 
tive of sfecere, to see. 

Expectorate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
expectorare, to expel from the breast. = L. 
ex, out of; pector- (for *pectos), stem of 
pectus, the breast. 

Expedite. (L.) From pp. of L. ex- 
pedire, to extricate the foot, release, get 
ready. = L. ex, out; ped-, stem of pës, foot. 
Der. expedient, from the stem of the pres. 
pt. 

Expel. (L) L. expellere, to drive out. 
=L. ex, out; pellere, to drive. Der. ex- 
pulsion, O.F. expulsion, L. acc. expul- 
siönem, from pp. expuls-us. 

Expend, to spend. (L.) L. expendere, 
to weigh out, lay out.=L. ex, out; pen- 
dere, to weigh. Der. expense, from A. F. 
| expense, L. expensa, money spent, fem. of 
pp. expensus; expendit-ure, from Late L. 
| expenditus, a mistaken form of the pp. ex- 
| pensus. 
| Experience, knowledge due to trial. 
(F.— L.) O.F. experience, = L. experientia, 
a proof, trial. = L. experient-, stem of pres. 
| pt. of experīrī, to make a thorough trial 
of (below). Der. experi-ment, M. F. ex- 
periment, L. experimentum, a trial. 

expert, experienced. (F.—L.) O.F. 
| expert.=L. expertus, pp. of experiri, to 
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make full trial of.—L. ex, thoroughly; 
and *perirí, an obs. vb. of which the pp. 
peritus is common. See Peril. 
Expiate. (L.) From pp. of L. ex- 
piäre, to atone for fully.=L. ex, fully; 
pare, to propitiate, from pius, devout. 
Expire. (F.-L.) O.F. expirer.=L. 
expiräre, exspiräre, to breathe out, die. = 
L. ex, out ; spirare, to breathe. 
Explain. (F.-L) M.F. exflaner, 
Cot. = L. explänäre, to make plain. = L. ex, 
thoroughly ; ?Zizare, to make plain, lit. to 
flatten, from p/anus, flat. See Plain. 
Expletive. (L.) L. explétiyus, filling 
up=L. expletus, pp. of explere, to fill 


up.=L. ex, fully; Ze, to fill. See 
Plenary. 
Explicate, to explain. (L) From 


pp. ot L. explicare, to unfold, explain. = 
L. ex, out; Plicäre, to fold. 

explicit. (L.) L. explicitus, old pp. 
of explicare, to unfold, make plain (above). 
Cf. F. explicite. 

Explode, to drive away noisily, burst. 
(F.—L.) M.F. exploder, ‘to explode, 
publicly to disgrace or drive out;’ Cot. — 
L. explödere (pp. explösus), to drive off 
the stage by noise (the old sense in E.). 
=L. ex, away; plolere, plaudere, to 


clap hands. Der. explos-ive, -iom, from 
the pp. 
Exploit. (F.—L.) M.E. esploit, suc- 


cess, Gower, C. A. ii. 258.=0. F. esploit, 
revenue, profit; later, an exploit, act.—L. 
explicitum, a thing settled, ended, or dis- 
played; neut. of explicitus; see explicit. 
Cf. Late L. explicta, revenue. 

Explore. (F.—L.) F. explorer. = L. 
explorare, to search out, lit.to make to flow 
out. = L. ex, out; ploráre, to make to flow. 
Cf. de-plore, im-plore. Brugm. i. $ 154. 

Exponent. (L) L. exponent-, stem 
of pres. pt. of exfónere, to expound, indi- 
cate. = L. ex, out; fónere, to put. 

Export. (L.) L. exfortáre, to carry 
away. = L. ex, away; fortare, to carry. 

Expose. (F.—L. and Gk. O.F. ex- 
poser, to lay out. =O, F. ex- (L. ex), out; 
F. poser, to place, lay. See Pose (1). 

Exposition. (F.—L.) F. exposition. 
=L. acc. expositiönem.=L. expositus, pp. 
of exfönere, to set forth, expound. See 
Expound. 

Expostulate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
expostuläre, to demand earnestly. — L. ex, 
fully ; postulare, to ask. 

Expound. (L. The 4 is excrescent, 
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but was suggested by the form of the O. F. 
infinitive. M.E. expounen. = O.F. es- 
pondre, to explain. — L. exgónere, to set 
forth, explain. =L. ex, out; önere, to 
put. See Exposition. 

Express, adj., exactly stated. (F.—L.) 
O. F. expres. L. expressus, distinct; pp. 
of exprimere, to press out.—L. ex, out; 
fremere, to press; see Press. 

Expulsion ; see Expel. 

Expunge. (L.) L. expungere, to 
prick out, blot out. [In MSS., expunction 
of a word is denoted by dots under it.\—L. 
ex, out; pungere, to prick. Der. ex- 
punct-ion, from the pp. expunctus, 

Expurgate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
expurgäre, to purify thoroughly.=L. ex, 
thoroughly ; purgare, to purge, purify ; see 
Purge. 

Exquisite, sought out, excellent. (L.) 
L. exguisitus, pp. of exquirere, to seek 
out. — L. ex, out ; querere, to seek. 

Exsequies; sce Exequies. 

Extant, existing. (L. Late L. ex- 
tant-, stem of extans, for exstans, pres. pt. 
of exstáre, to stand forth, exist. = L. ex, 
out; stare, to stand. 

Extasy ; see Ecstasy. 

Extempore. (L) From L. ex tem- 
fore, at the moment. = L. ex, from, out of; 
tempore, abl. of tempus, time. 

Extend. (L) M.E. extenden.=L. 
extendere, to stretch out; pp. extentus, 
extensus.=L. ex, out; tendere, to stretch. 
Der. extens-ion, -ive (from the pp.). 

extent. (F.-L.) O.F. extente, 
commonly estente, extent.=Late L. ex- 
tenta, fem. of extentus, pp. of extendere 
(above). 

Extenuate. (L.) From pp. of L. ex- 
tenuare, to thin, reduce, palliate. = L. ex, 
out, very ; Zenu-zs, thin. See Thin. 

Exterior, outward. (F.—L.) _ For- 
merly exteriour.=M.F.exterieur.=L. ex- 
teriorem, acc. of exterior, outward, com- 
parative of exterus or exter, outward. = L. 
ex, out; with compar. suffix -/ero-. 

Exterminate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
exterminare, to put or drive beyond 
bounds. = L. ex, out; Zerminus, boundary. 

External, outward. (L.) From L. 
extern-us, outward, extended form from 
exterus, outward. See Exterior. 

i ish. (L.) Coined, with suffix 
-ish, from L. extinguere, better exstinguere 
(pp. extinctus, exstinctus), to quench. = 
L. ex, out; *stinguere, to prick, also to 
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pem Der. extinct (from pp. extinclus). 
f. Distinguish. 

Extirpate. (L) From pp. of L. ex- 
tirpare, to root out, better spelt exstirp- 
Gre, to pluck up by the stem. = L. ex, out; 
stirp-s, stirp-es, the stem of a tree. 

Extol. (L) L. extollere, to lift or 
raise up. =L. ex, out, up; tollere, to lift. 

Extort. (L.) L. extort-us, pp. of ex- 
torquere, to twist out, wring out. = L. ex, 
out; forguére, to twist. 

Extra. (L.) L. extra, beyond, beyond 
what is necessary ; O. L. extrad, allied to 
L. exter ; see Exterior. 

extraneous. (L.) L. exträne-us, 
external, with suffix -ous ; extended from 
extrá (above). Cf. Strange. 

Extract, vb. (L.) L. extract-us, pp. 
of extrahere, to draw out.=L. ex, out; 
trahere, to draw. 

Extraordinary. (L.) L.extra-ordi- 
närius, beyond what is ordinary, rare. = L. 
extra, beyond; ordinärius, ordinary. See 
Ordinary. 

Extravagant. (F.—L.) F. extra- 
vagant. Late L. extravagant-, stem of 
extrávagans, extravagant, lit. wandering 
beyond. = L. extra, beyond; uagans, pres. 
pt. of wagari, to wander. i 

Extravasate, to force (blood) out of 
its (proper) vessel. (L.)  Coined from 
extra, beyond; was, a vessel; with suffix 
-ate. 

Extreme. (F.—L. O.F. extreme. = 
L. extremus, superl. of exterus, outward ; 
see Exterior. 

Extricate. (L.) From pp. of L. ex- 
tricire, to disentangle.=L. ex, out of; 
trice, impediments, perplexities. 

Extrinsic,external. (F.—L.) It should 
rather be extrinsec.—O. F. extrinseque, 
outward. = Late L. acc. extrinsecum, adj. ; 
allied to L. extrinsecus, adv., from without. 
=L. extrin (=*extrim), adverbial form 
from exter, outward; and secus, beside: 
so that extrin-secus=on the outside; cf. 
interim. Secus is allied to secundum, 
according to, from segui, to follow; see 
Sequence. 

Extrude. (L) L. extradere, to 
thrust out. = L. ex, out; radere, to 
thrust. Cf Intrude. 

Exuberant. (L) From stem of pres. 
pt. of L. exäberäre, to be fruitful or 
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Exude. (L) From L. exzdare, better 
exsüdäre, to sweat out, distil. = L. ex, out; 
sudüre,to sweat. See Sweat. 

Exult, to '^p for joy. (F.-L.) F. 
exulter.=L. exultäre, better spelt exsul- 
tare, to leap up, exult. =L. exsultus, pp. 
of exstlere, to leap out. — L. ex, out; salire, 
to leap. See Salient. 

Exuvie, cast skins of animals. (L.) 
L. exuuiz, things stripped off. = L. exuere, 
to strip off. Cf. ¿nduuie, clothes. 

Eyas, a nestling. (F.—L.) For mías; 
by substituting az eyas for a mías. F. 
niais, a nestling; Cot. He also gives 
niard, whence faulcon niard, ‘ a nias faul- 
con. Cp. Ital. zidiare, or nidaso falcone, 
“an eyase-hawk, a young hawk taken out 
of her nest;’ Torriano. Formed asif from 
Late L. *nidäcem, acc. of *nidax, adj. 
from L. midus, a nest. See Nest. 

Eye. (E) M.E. eye, eighe; pl. eyes, 
eyen (whence eyne). O. Merc. ége; A.S. 
éage, pl. &agan.+Du. oog, Icel. auga, Dan. 
ote, Swed. öga, Goth. augö, G. auge. 
Perhaps allied to Russ. oko, L. oculus 
(dimin. of *ocus) ; Gk. öooe (dual); Lith. 


akis, Skt. aksht. Brugm.i. $ 681. Der. 
dais-y, q. v. ; window, q. v. 
Eyelet-hole. (F. — L.; and E.) 


Eyelet is for M. E. oilet, from M. F. 
oeillet, “a little eye, an oilet hole,’ Cot. ; 
dimin. of O. F. oeil, from L. oculum, acc. 
of oculus, eye. 

Eyot, a little island. (E.) Also spelt 
ait, eyet, eyght. Late A.S. yget (Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. v. 17, l. 30); for A.S. igod, 
zgeod, a dimin. from ig, čeg, an island; see 
Island. 

Eyre, a circuit. (F.-L.) M.E. eire, 
circuit, esp. of a judge. — O. F. eire, 
journey, way.—O. F. eirer, to journey, 
wander about. = Late L. z/eräre, to journey 
(for L. ¿tinerare) ; from L. ¿ter, a journey. 
See Errant. 

Eyry, a nest; see Aery. 


F. 


Fable, a story. (F.-L.) F. fadle.=— 
L. fabula, a narrative. = L. fa-ri, to speak, 


tell. See Fate. 
Fabric. (F.-L.) F. fabrigue.= L. 


luxuriant. = L. ex, very; and äberäre, to be | fabrica, workshop, fabric. = L. fabri-, for 
fruitful, from er, fertile, allied to aber, | faber, a workman. From L. base *fab-, 


an udder, fertility; see Udder. 


to be skilful; cf. Lith. dad-zmz, I adorn, 
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clean; Goth. ga-dad-ith, it is fit; Russ. 
dob-ruii,good. See Deft. Der. fabric- 
ate, from pp. of L. fabricäri, to construct; 
from fabrica (above). Brugm. i. $ 563. 

F e, face of a building. (F.—Ital. 
—L.) M.F. facade (Cot.). — Ital. facciata, 
face of a building.— Ital. faccia, face. = 
Folk-L. facia, for L. faczzs (below). 

face. (F.— L.) F. face. = Folk-L. 
facia, for L. faciós, the face, appearance. 

Facetious. (F.—L. F. facétieux 
(Cot.). = M. F. facetie, * witty mirth, id. = 
L. facétia, wit; common in pl. =L. face- 
Zus, witty, courteous ; orig. ‘ fine.’ 

Facile, easy to do. (F.— L.) F. 
facile. = L. facilis, i. e. do-able. = L. facere, 
to do. Der. facility; faculty. 

fac-simile. (L.) For fac simile, 
make thou like. = L. fac, imp. s. of facere, 
to make; simile, neut. of similis, like; 
see Similar. «| We also find factum 
simile, i. e. made like. 

fact, a deed, reality. (L.) L. factum, 
a deed ; orig. neut. of factus, pp. of facere, 
to make, do. 

faction. (F.—L.) F. faction, a sect. 
=L. factiónem, acc. of factio, a doing, 
taking part, faction. =L. factus, pp. of 
facere, to do. 

factitious. (L.) L. factiti-us, artifi- 
cial; with suffix -ouws. =L. factus, pp. of 
facere, to make. 

factotum. (L. A general agent. = 
L. fac(ere) tótum, to do everything. 

faculty, facility to act. (F.—L.) 
M. E. jacultee.=F. faculté. - L. facultä- 
tem, acc. of facultas ( —facilitas), facility. 
= L. facilis, easy ; see Facile. 

Pad, a folly. (F.-Prov.—L.) Ap- 
parently shortened from F. fadaise, fiddle- 
faddle; cf.‘ fadeses, follies, toyes, fooleries ;’ 
Cot. = Prov. fadeza, folly (Hatzfeld). = 
Prov. fat (Gascon fad) foolish. = L. fatuus, 
foolish. 

Fade, vb. (F.-L.) O.F. fader; from 
F. fade, adj., tasteless, weak, faint. = L. 
uapidum, acc. of uapidus, vapid. See 
Vapid. € Vade, for fade, is from M. Du. 
vadiden; from O. F. fader. 

Fadge, to fit, suit, be content with, 
succeed. (E.) Formed, in some unex- 
plained way, from the Teut. base fag-, to 
suit, whence also O. Sax. fögian, A. S. 

Jégan, to join, suit, M. E. /23ez, to adapt, 
fit, G. fügen, Du. voegen (see Kluge and 
Franck). Cf. Goth. fulla-fah-jan, to 
satisfy, O. H. G. g2fag, content, Du. vage- 
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uur, cleansing fire, 
Fair. 

Feeces. (L.) L. faces, dregs; pl. of 
Jex, the same. Der. fec-ulent, L, fec-u- 
lentus, adj. from fex. 

Fag, to drudge. (E:?) ‘To fag, defi- 
cere ;’ Levins (1570\. The orig. sense was 
‘to droop.’ Perhaps a corruption of fag; 
see Flag (1); and see below. 

Fag-end, remnant. (E.?) In Mas- 
singer, Virg. Mart. ii. 3. Perhaps for 
Jlag-end =\oose end; see above. Cf. ‘the 
flagg or the fagg federis’ (feathers); Book 
| of St. Albans, fol. B 1 a. 

F ot, Fagot. (F.—Ital.—L.?) 
F. E *a bat a bundle of sticks ;’ 
Cot. Of doubtful origin; perhaps bor- 
rowed from Ital. fagotto, ‘a faggot,’ Florio; 
a dimin. from L. fag-us, a beech-tree 
(Kórting). 

Fail. (F.-L.) F. faillir; cf. Ital. 
fallire. = Folk-L. *fallire, for L. fallere, to 
beguile, also, to be defective ; /a//;, to err. 
Brugm. i. § 757. 

Fain. (E) M.E. fayn. A.S. fegen, 
glad. +0. Sax. fagan, Icel. feginn, glad. 
Cf. A.S. gefeon (pt. t. gefeah), to rejoice. 
Teut. root *feh-, as in A.S. ge-feon (for 
*.feh-an) ; cf. Goth. fah-éhs, joy. 

Faint. (F.—L.) M.E. feint.=0. F. 
feint, weak, pretended; orig. pp. of 
feindre, to feign.=L. fingere, to form, 
feign. See Figure. 

Fair (1), pleasing, beautiful. (E.) 
M. E. fayr, A.S. feger, fair.+Icel. fagr; 
Dan. Swed. fager, Goth. fagrs, fit, O. H.G. 
fagar. Teut. type *fagroz. Cf. Gk. mhy- 
vuu, I fasten.  Brugm. i. $$ 200, 701. 

Fair (2), a holiday. (F.-L.) M.E. 
feire.= A. F. feire (Y. foire). = L. feria, a 
holiday, later, a fair; commoner as pl. 
feria, for *fes-ie, feast-days; allied to 
Feast. Brugm. ii. $ 66. 

Fairy. (F.—L.) M.E. faerie, fayrye, 
enchantment. [The mod. use of the word 
is new; fairy = enchantment, the old 
word for ‘elf’ being fay.]=0. F. faerie, 
enchantment. = O. F. fae, a fay; see Fay. 

Faith. (F.-L) M.E. feith; also 
| fey. Slightly altered from O. F. feid, fer, 
| faith. — L. fidem, acc. of fides, faith ; allied 
| to fidere, to trust. Cf. Gk. miers, faith. 
(Y BHEIDH.) Allied to Bide. Brugm. 
i. $ 202. 

Falchion, a sword. (F.—Ital.—L.) 
M.E. fauchon. = O.F. fauchon. = Ital. 
|falcione (ci pron. as cA). — Late L. falció- 


purgatory. See 
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FALCON 


FARCE 


nem, acc. of falcio, a bent sword. =L. | gush, &c.) from L. fam-és, hunger; cf. 
Jalci-, decl. stem of falx, a sickle. Allied | O. F. afamer, to die of hunger. 


to flectere, to bend. 
falcon. (F.—L.) 


Fan, an instrument for blowing. (L.) 


M.E. faucon.— | A. S. fann.—Late L. vannus, L. uannus, 


O. F. faucon, faulcon. = Late L. falcónem, | a fan (whence also F. van); see Van (2). 


acc. of /a£o, a falcon, so named from its 
hooked claws.= L. falc-, stem of falx, a 
sickle. 

Faldstool, a folding-stool. (Low L.— 
O. H.G.) Low L, faldistolium.=O.H.G. 
Jald-an, to fold ; stuol (G. stuhl), a stool. 
Cf. F. fauteuil. See Fold. 

Fall, to drop down. (E.) M.E. fallen. 
O. Merc. fallan; A. S. feallan.+ Du. val- 
len, Icel. falla, Dan. falde (for falle), Swed. 
falla, G. fallen. Teut. *fallan-. Cf. Lith. 
pülti,to fall; and perhaps L. fallere, to 
deceive, fa//i, to err. Brugm.i.$ 757. 
Der. be-fall, from A. S. be-feallan, to fall 
out, happen ; fell (1). 

Fallacy. (F.—L.) Formed by adding 
-y to M. E. fallace, a fallacy, deceit. = F. 
fallace.=L. falläcia, deceit. =L. fallac-, 
stem of fallax, deceitful. =L. fallere, to 
deceive. See above. 

fallible. (L) L. fallibilis, liable 
to err.=L. falli, to err; fallere, to de- 
ceive. 

Fallow (1), orig. * harrowed ;’ of land. 
(E) A.S. felging, fallow-land. = A. S. 
fealh, a harrow. Cf. E. Fries. falgen, to 
fallow land; O. H. G. /e/gà, a harrow. 

Fallow (2) used with reference to 
colour. (E.) O. Merc. falu; A.S. fealu, 
Jealo, pale red, yellowish.+Du. vaa/, Icel. 
Solr, pale, G. fahl, pale, also falb; Lith. 
palvas; cf. also L. pallidus, Gk. moAuös, 
gray, Skt. palita-, gray. See Pale. 

False. (F.-L) M.E. fals. = O.F. 
Jals (F. faux).=L. falsus, false; pp. of 
Jallere, to deceive. 

Falter, to totter, stammer. (E.?) 
M. E. faltren, to totter; frequentative 
from a base falt-. Of obscure origin. 
Perhaps connected with Icel. refl. vb. 
Jaltra-sk, to be cumbered, to be puzzled. 

Fame, report. (F.-L.) F. fame.=L. 
Jama, report. = L. fari, to speak; see 
Fate. 

Family. (F.-L.) F. famille.=L. 
familia, a household. = L. famulus, a 
servant, Oscan famel; cf. Oscan faamat, 
he dwells. Der. famili-ar (L. familiaris). 

Famine. (F.—L.) F. famine. Late 
L. *famina, unrecorded, but plainly an 
extension from L. famés, hunger. Der. 
Jam-ish, formed (by analogy with /ax- 


Brugm. i. $ 357. 

Fanatic, religiously insane. (F.—L.) 
F. fanatique. =L. fänäticus, (1) belonging 
to a temple, (2) inspired by a divinity, 
enthusiastic. =L. fanum, a temple; see 
Fane. 

Fancy. (F.—L.—Gk.) Short for M.E. 
Jantasie.=O.F. fantasie. —- Late L. phan- 
fasia.— Gk. $avracía, a making visible 
(hence, imagination).— Gk. $avrá(ev, to 
display; see Phantom. 

Fandango, a Spanish dance. (Span.) 
Span. fandango, ‘a dance used in the W. 
Indies ;’ Pineda (1740). 

Fane, a temple. (L.) L. fanum, a 
temple; shortened from an earlier form 
Yfasnom; cf. Oscan fismam, a temple; 
allied to L. féstus, feria. Brugm. ii. § 66. 

Fanfare, a flourish of trumpets. (F.— 
Span.?) F. fanfare. Prob. of imitative 
origin, or borrowed from Span. fanfarria, 
bluster, vaunting, which is of similar for- 
mation. Der. fan/arr-on-ade, bluster. 

Fang, a talon, claw. (E.) A.S. fang; 
lit. a seizing. A. S. *fohan, to seize, only 
used in the contracted form ón, pt. t. 
Jeng, pp. gefangen ; the pp. form having 
alone survived, evolving an infin. mood 
in dialects.J-Du. vangen, to catch; Icel. 
Jā (cf. fang, sb., a catch of fish), Dan. 
faae, Swed. fa, Goth. fahan, G. fangen, 
to catch, fang, sb., a catch, also a fang. 
Allied to L. pangere; Brugm. i. $ 421. 

Fantastic. (Gk. Gk. pavracrixos, 
able to represent or shew. — Gk. qavrá(ev, 
to display. See Fancy. 

Fantasy, older form of Fancy, q. v. 

Faquir, Fakir, an Oriental religious 
mendicant. (F.— Arab.) F. faguir,fakir. 
= Arab. fagir, one of a religious order of 
mendicants; lit. ‘poor, indigent;’ Richard- 
son’s Dict. p. 1096. 

Far. (E) M.E./er. A.S. feor.4-Du. 
ver, Icel. fjarri, Swed. fyerran, adv., Dan. 
fjern, G. fern; Goth. fairra, adv. Allied 
to Gk. mepav, beyond ; Skt. paras, beyond, 
para-, far. (4/PER.) The comp. farther 


[for M.E. ferrer (i.e. far-er)] is due to 
confusion with further, comp. of Forth. 

Farce. (F.—L.) The orig. sense is 
‘stuffing’; hence, a jest inserted into a 
comedy.=F. farce, stuffing, a farce. - F. 
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FARDEL 


farcir, to stuff. — L. farcire, to stuff. +Gk. 
ppaccew (for *ppax-yev), to shut in. 

Fardel, a pack, bundle. (F.—Arab.) 
M. E. fardel.=O.F. fardel (F. fardeau). 
Dimin. of O.F. /arde, a burden. Prob. 
from Arab. fardah, a package (Devic). 
Perhaps borrowed through Spanish ; cf. 
Span. fardel, fardo, a bundle. 

Fare, to travel, speed. (E) A.S. 
faran, to go, travel. + Du. varen, Icel. 
Swed. fara, Dan. fare, G. fahren, Goth. 
faran, to go; Tent. *faran- (pt. t. *for). 
Cf. Gk. mopedopa, I travel; L. experior, 
I pass through, Skt. fr, to bring over. 
(y PER.) Der. fare-well, i.e. may you 
speed well;  ¿horough-fare, a passage 
through; we/-fare, successful practice or 
journey. 

Farina, ground com. (L.) L. farina, 
meal. = L. far, a kind of grain; allied to 
Barley. Der. farinaceous, from L. farinä- 
ceus. Brugm. i. $ 180. 

farrago. (L.) L. farrago, mixed 
food for cattle, a medley. =L. far (gen. 
farr-is), grain (above). 

Farm. (L.) M.E. ferme. [Cf. A.S. 
Jeorm, a feast, food, property, use. ] = Late 
L. firma, a feast, farm, tribute; fem. of L. 
firmus, durable. (From the fixed rent ; 
also food, from its support.) See Firm. 

Farrier. (F.—L.) Formerly ferrier, 
a Worker in iron. =O. F. ferrier (the same). 
= L. ferrárzus, a blacksmith. = L. ferrum, 
iron. 

Farrow, to litter pigs. (E.) From the 
sb. farrow, a litter of pigs. = A. S. fearh, 
a pig; pl. fearas. + M. H. G. varch, a 
pig; G. ferk-el; L. porcus; see Pork. 

arther; see Far. 

Farthing, fourth part of a penny. 
(E) M.E.ferthing. A.S. ferping, feor- 
ding, older form feorMing. = A. S. feord-a, 
fourth; with dimin. suffix -ing or -/-ing. 
Allied to A. S. feower, four. 

Farthingale, Fardingale, 
hooped petticoat. (F.— Span. — L.) M.F. 
verdugalle, ‘a vardingall;' Cot. = Span. 
verdugado, a farthingale, lit. ‘provided 
with hoops. = Span. verdugo, young shoot 
of a tree, rod, hoop. = Span. verde, green. 
= L. uiridis, green. See Verdant. 

Fascinate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
fascinare, to enchant. = L. fascinum, a 
spell. 

Fascine, a bundle of rods. (F.-L.) 
F. fascine.=L. fascina, a bundle of twigs. 
= L. fascis, a bundle. 


FATIGUE 


Fashion. (F. — L) 0. F. faceon, 
fachon, make, shape. = L. factiönem, acc. 
of factio, a making ; see Faction. 

Fast (1), firm. (E) A.S. fest. + Du. 
vast, Dan. Swed. fast, Jcel. fastr, G. fest; 
Armen. hast. Der. fast (2), fast (3). 
Brugm. ii. $ 79. 

fast (2), to abstain from food. (E.) 
A.S. festan, orig. to make fast, observe, 
be strict ; from fest (above). Du. vasten, 


Dan. faste, Swed. and Icel. fasta, G. 
fasten ; Goth. fastan, to observe, fast. 

fast (3), quick. (Scand.) A peculiar 
use of fast (1) above; this use is Scand. 
Cf. Icel. drekka fast, to drink hard, sofa 
fast, to be fast asleep, fastr i verkum, 
hard at work, fy/gja fast, to follow fast, &c. 
It means firm, close, urgent, quick. 

fasten. (E.) A.S. festnian, to make 
fast or firm. = A. S. fest, firm. 

fastness. (E. M.E. festnes, fast- 
ness, orig. * strength. — A. S. festness, the 
firmament, a fastness; orig. that which is 
firm. = A. S. fest, firm. 

Fastidious. (L.) L. fastidiósus, dis- 
dainful. — L. fastidium, loathing ; perhaps 
for *fastutidium (Vaniček). =L, fastu-s, 
arrogance ; /@dium, disgust; so that fast- 
dium = arrogant disgust. 

Fastness ; see Fast. 

Fat (1), gross. (E) M. E. fatt, fet, fat. 
A.S. fētt, orig. a pp., contr. from */i2ted, 
fattened, enriched. +O. H. G. Jeizzt (G. 


feist), pp. of a Teut. vb. *faitjan-, formed 


from Tenut. adj. *faitoz, which is represented 
by Icel. /eztr (Swed. fet, Dan. fed), fat. 
Cf. Gk. míov, Skt. pivan, fat. 

Fat (2), a vat ; see Vat. 

Fate, destiny. (F.—L.) M.E. fate.= 
O. F. fat, fate (not common). =L. fatum, 
what is spoken; neut. of pp. of färī, to 
speak.4- Gk. pnpi, I say. Perhaps allied to 
Boon (1). Brugm.i $ 187. (4/BHA.) 

Father. (E) M.E. fader. A.S. 


a | feder. The pron. with 2% is due to dialectal 


influences. + Icel. faðir, Du. vader, Dan. 
Swed. fader, Goth. fadar, G. vater, L. 
pater, Gk. narnp, O. Irish athir, Pers. 
pidar, Skt. pitr. Idg. type *pater-. 

Fathom. (E) M.E. fadme. A.S. 
Jeödm, the space reached by the extended 
arms, a grasp, embrace. Du. vadem, Icel. 
fadmr, a fathom, Dan. favn, Swed. famn, 
an embrace, G. faden. Allied to Patent. 

Fatigue, sb. (F.—L.) O.F. fatigue; 
from fatiguer, to weary. =L. fatigäre, to 
weary. 
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FATUOUS 


Fatuous. (L) L. Jatu-us, silly, 
feeble ; with suffix -ozs. Der. ¿n-fatuate, 
from pp. of L. ¿nmfatuare, to make a 
fool of. 

Fauces. (L. L. fauces, pl., the upper 
part of the throat. 

Faucet, a spigot, vent. (F. — L.?) 
F. ‘fausset, a faucet; faulset, Cot. 
Origin unknown ; but cf. M. F. Jaulser, 
to falsify, forge ; "also faulser un escu, to 
pierce a shield; hence, to pierce. — L. 
falsare, to falsify. -L. falsus, false. 

Fault. (F.— L.) Formerly faut. 
M. E. faute. —- O.F. faute, a fault. (Span. 
and Ital. Jalta, a defect.) — Folk-L. *allita, 
a defect, fem. of *fallitus, new pp. of | 
fallere, to deceive; cf. F. faillir. See | 
Fail, Fallible, False. Hence also O. F. | 
fauter, Span. faltar, Ital. faltare, to be 
lacking. 

Faun, a rural (Roman) deity. (L.) 
faunus. e L. fauére, to be propitious (?) 

Fauteuil, an arm-chair. (F.—Low L. | 
=0. H. G.) F. fauteuil, O. Y. faulde- | 
tueil (Cot.). = Low L. faldistolium, a fald- 
stool ; see Faldstool. 

Favour, sb. (F.—L.) O.F. favour. 
=L. fauórem, acc. of fauor, favour. -L. 
Jauere, to befriend, orig. ‘ to venerate.’ 

favourite. (F. — Ital. — L.) M.F. 
favorit; cf. F. favori, pp. of O. F. favorir, 
to favour. But the final ¢ is really due to | 
borrowing from Ital. favorito, pp. and sb. ; 
orig. pp. of favorire, to favour. = Ital. 
favore, favour. = L. fauórem (above). 

Fawn (1), to cringe to, rejoice servilely 
over. (E.) A.S. fahnian, fagnian, to re- 
joice; variants of fægenian, to fawn, from 
Jegen, fain, glad.+Icel. fagna, to rejoice, 


L.| 


welcome one ; allied to feginn, fain. See 
Fain. 
Fawn (2) a young deer. (F.—L.) | 


O.F. fan, faon, earlier feón, a fawn; 
answering to a Late L. form *fetönem 
(not found), acc. of */é/d, a young one. 
L. fetus, fetus, offspring. See Fetus. 
ay, a fairy. (F.-L.) F. fée, O.F. 

fae, a fay. Cf. Port. fada, Ital. fata, a 
fay.= Late L. fata, a fate, goddess of 
destiny, a fay. — L. fata, pl. of L. fatum, | 
fate. See Fate. Der. fai-ry 
Fealty, true service. (F. bà OR 
Sealte, feelteit, fidelity. — L. fidelitätem, acc. 
of fidélitas, fidelity. =L. fidélis, faithful ; 
from fidés, faith. 


FEEBLE 


the peril of travelling. — A. S. fér-, 3rd 
stem of faran, to go, travel.+Icel. far, 
harm, G. gefahr, Du. gevaar, danger. Cf. 
L- ericulum, danger. 

easible, easy to be done. (F.—L.) 

[Also fezsabie.] =M. F. faisible, faisable, 
‘feasible, doable;' Cot. =O. F. fais-, as 
in fais-ant, pres. pt. of faire, to do. = L. 
facere,to do. See Fact. 
Feast. (F.-L.) M.E. feste.=0. F. 
feste (F. féte). — Late L. festa, fem. sb. = L. 
festa, lit. festivals, pl. of festum. See 
Festal. 

Feat, a deed welldone. (F.CL.) M.E. 
feet, fete. m A. F. fet; O.F. fait. —L. fac- 
tum, a deed; see Fact. 

Feather. (E) M.E. /eher. A.S. 
Jeder. + Du. veder, Dan. fieder, Swed. 


|fjáder, locl. fyóür, G. feder; L. penna 
| (for *pet-sna), Skt. patra-, Gk. mrepóv, a 


wing. See Pen. (4/PET.) 

Feature, make, form. (F.—L.) M.E. 
feture. = A. Y. feture; O. F. faiture, 
fashion. = L. factüra, work, formation. = 
L. factus, pp. of facere, to make. 

Febrile, relating to fever. (F.—L.) 
F. fébrile.=L. febrilis.=L. febri-s, fever. 

ebruary. (L.) L. februarius, the 
month of expiation. =L. februa, neut. pl., 
a festival of expiation on Feb. 15. Le 
februum, purification; februare, to expiate. 
Of Sabine origin. 

Feckless, ineffective. Also /ectless ; 
short for effect-less ; see Effect. 

Feculent, foul. (F.—L.) F. féculent. 
-L. faculentus, full of dregs. =L. faces, 
dregs. See Feeces. 

Fecundity. (F.—L.) M.F. fecondité 
(Cot.).=L. acc. fécunditatem, fruitfulness. 
=L. fecundus, fruitful; allied to ferus, 
offspring. See Fetus. 

Federal. (F.— L.) F. fédéral. 
Formed, with suffix -a/, from L. feder- 
(for *fedes-), stem of fadus, a treaty. 
Akin to fides, faith. 

Fee, a lordship, a payment. (F. — 
O.H.G.?) A.F. fee, O. F. fiu (F. p 
a fee, fief. 2 Late L. fevum, a fief (Du- 
cange). Prob. from O. H. G. fehu, pro- 
perty.+Du. vee, Icel. f£, Dan. fæ, Swed. 
fä, Goth. faihu, L. pecus; Skt. paçu-, 
cattle. (4/PEK.) So also A.S. feoh, 
cattle, whence M. E. fee, cattle, property. 
now obsolete. @ We also find Late L. 
feudum ; see Feudal, 


Fear. (E.) M.E. feer. 
sudden peril, danger, fear. 


A.S. fêr, a 
Orig. used of. 


M.E. 


Feeble. (F.-L.) feble.= A. F. 


| feble, M. F. foible, O. F. fleble (Godefroy) ; 
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FEED 


cf. Ital. fievole (<flevole), feeble [since 
ltal. 4<A].=L. febilis, doleful; hence, 
weak.=L. fére, to weep. Brugm. ii. 
§ 590. 

Feed, to take food, give food. (E.) 
M.E. jeden. A.S. fedan; for *fodian; 
with vowel-change from @ to 2.—A.S. foda, 
food.+Du voeden, Icel. fæða, Swed. föda, 


Dan. föde, O. H. G. fuotan, Goth. fodjan ; | 


Tent. type *födjan-. See Food. 

Feel. (E) M.E. fln. A.S. felan.+ 
Du. voelen, G. fühlen. Teut. *foljan-; 
from Teut. base fal- (2nd grade, fol-), 
whence also Icel. falma, to grope, A.S. 
folm, palm of the hand (L. palma). Allied 
to Palm (1). 

Feeze, Feaze, Pheeze. (E.) Pro- 
perly ‘to put to flight, drive away, chase 
away, harass, worry’; often misexplained 
by ‘whip.’ M.E. fesen; O. Merc. fesian, 
A. S. Jisian, to drive away quickly, 
chase. Cf. Norw. foysa (=Icel. *eysa), 
Swed. /ösa, to drive. From Teut. base 
*/aus- (sense unknown). J Distinct from 
À. S. fysan, to hurry, from fis, prompt. 


Feign. (F.-L.) M.E. einen. — O.F. | 


Jeign-, as in feign-ant, pres. pt. of feindre. 
= L. fingere, to form, fei See Figure. 
Der. feint (from F. pp. feint). 
Feidspar, a kind of mineral (G.) 
Corrupted from G. feldspath, lit. field- 


spar. 

Felicity. (F.-L.) O.F. felicité.—L. 
acc. felicitatem. =L. felici-, decl. stem of 
felix, happy, fruitful; allied to Feline. 

Feline. (L.) L. /é/inus, belonging to 
cats. = L. feles, a cat; perhaps allied to 
Gk. 67Aus, female. 

Fell (1), to cause to fall. (E) O. Merc. 
fellan, A.S. fyllan, causal of O. Merc. 
fallan, A.S. feallan, to fall. So also Du. 
vellen, Dan. felde, Swed. fálla, Icel. fella, 
G. fällen; all causal forms. Teut. type 
*falljan-, causal of fallan-, to fall. See 
Fall. 

Fell (2), askin. (E) M.E. fel. A.S. 
Sel, fell +Du. vel, Icel. fell, Goth. -fill, 
M. H. G. vel; L. pellis, Gk. méAAa, skin. 
Doublet, pell; cf. fi-m. 


Fell (3), cruel, dire. (F.—Late L — 


|L.?) M.E. fe/.=0.F. fel, cruel (cf. Ital. | h 


fello, cruel). = Late L. fello, felo, a male- 
factor, felon, traitor. Perhaps from L. fel, 
gall (N. E. D.); cf. Du. dial. /z/, sharp, 
biting. acrid (Molema). See Felon. 
Fell (4), a hill. (Scand\ M. E. fel.= 
Icel. fjall, fell, a hill; Dan. field, Swed. 


| filz. 


FERN 


fjäll, a fell. Allied to G. feis, a rock 
(Kluge). 

Fellah, a peasant. (Arab.) Pl. fe//ahin. 
— Arab. fellah, falläh, a farmer, peasant. 
= Arab. root fa/aha, to plough, till. 

Felloe; see Felly. 

Fellow, a partner. (Scand.) M.E. 
felawe. — Icel. felagi, a partner in a ‘ félag? 
= Icel. felag, companionship; lit. a laying 
together of property. = Icel. fē, property ; 
lag, a laying together, a law; see Law. 


| The Icel. fē is cognate with A.S. feoh, 


cattle, property, L. pecus, cattle. 

Felly, Felloe, part of a wheel-rim. 
(E.) . E. felwe. A.S. felg, felga, a 
felly.4-Du. velg, Dan. fælge, G. felge. 
Felon, a wicked person. (F.—Late L. 
—L.?) M.E. felun.= O.F. felon, a 
traitor. = Late L. felõnem, acc. of felo, fello, 
a traitor, rebel. Sęe Fell (3). 

Felt. (E) M.E. felt. A.S. felt.4 
Du. vilt, Low G., Swed., Dan. filt, G. 
Teut. type *feltoz, n.; allied to G. 


falzen, to groove, join together. Der. 
filter, feuter. 

Felucca, a ship. (Ital. Arab.) Ital. 
‚ /eluca. = Arab. fulk, a ship. (See Devic.) 


Female. (F.—L.) For femell, by con- 
fusion with male. M.E. femelle.=O.F. 
femelle. — L. fémella, a young woman; 
dimin. of femina, a woman (below). 

feminine. (F.—L.) O.F. feminin. 

=L. femininus, womanly. =L. femina, a 
woman. Cf. felare, to suckle; Gk. 07Avs, 
female, 0nA7, the breast; Skt. dhatri, a 
nurse. 

Femoral, belonging to the thigh. (L.) 
L. femorális; adj. from femor-, stem of 
femur, thigh. 

Fen, a bog. (E) M.E. fen. A.S. 
fenn.4 Du. veen, Icel. fen, Goth. fant, 
mud. Teut. type *fanjom, n. 

Fence; short for defence; see Defend. 

Fend; short for Defend, q. v. 

Fender; short for defender. 

Fennel, 2 plant. (L) M.E. fenel. 
A.S. finol, finugle. — Y, faeniculum, fennel ; 
double dimin. of faenum, hay. 

Fenugreek, a plant. (F.-L) F. 
fenugrec.=L. faenum Gracum, lit. Greek 
ay. 

Feoff; see Fief. 
Ferment. (L.) L. fermentum (short 


for *ferut-mentum), leaven. = L. feruére, to 
boil. See Fervent. 

Fern. (E) A.S. fearn.4Du. varen; 
G. farn(kraut); Skt. parna-, a wing, 
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feather, leaf, plant, the orig. sense being 
‘feather. Brugm. i. $ 973. Cf. also 
Lith. papartis, Russ. paporot(e), Irish 
raith, W. rhedyn, fern; Gk. wréps, fern, 
rrrepóv, a wing, feather. 

Ferocity. (F.-L.) M.F. ferocite.= 
L. acc. feröcitätem, fierceness. = L, feróci-, 
decl. stem of ferox, fierce.=L. ferus, 
fierce, wild. Brugm. i. § 319. 

Ferreous. (L.) L. ferreus, made of 
iron; with suffix -ows.—L. ferrum, iron. 

ferruginous. (L.) L. ferriigin-us, 
same as ferrügineus, rusty; with suffix 
-0us, = L. ferrügin-, stem of ferriigo, rust 
of iron. = L, ferrum, iron. 

Ferret (1), an animal. (F. Low L.— 
L.?) O. F. furet, a ferret. = Late L. fūrē- 
tus, fürectus, a ferret. Also fürõ; said to 
be the same as Late L. für, a thief, from 
L. für, a thief. Cf. Gk. páp, a thief; 
from the strong 5-grade of pépew, to bear, 
carry off. 

Ferret (2), a kind of silk tape. (Ital. 
—L.) From Ital. fioretti, * little flowers, 
flourishings; also foret or ferret silke,’ 
Florio. Pl. of foretto, dimin. of fore, a 
flower. = L. /fórem, acc. of /fós, a flower ; 
sce Flower. Cf. F. fleuret, ferret; from 
fleur, flower. 


Ferruginous; see Ferreous. 

Ferrule, 4 metal ring at the end of a 
stick. (F.— L.) Corrupted spelling (due 
to confusion with ferrum, iron) of the 
older form virrol; XVI cent. » O.F. virol 
(F. virole), a ferrule; Late L. viro/a, the 
same. From L., +iriola, a little bracelet ; 
dimin. of *ziria, an armlet, only found in 
pl. uiriæ. (Diez) Doubtful. 

Ferry, vb. (E) M.E. ferien. A.S. 
Jerian, to convey across; causal of A. S. 
faran, to go. + Icel. ferja, to carry; 
causal of fara, to go; Goth. farjan, to 
travel by ship. See Fare. (N.E.D.) 

Fertile. (F.-L.) F. fertile.=L. fer- 
tilis, fertile. = L. ferre, to bear. See 
Bear (1). 

Ferule, a rod or bat for punishing 
children, (L.) Formerly ferula. = L. 
Jerula, a rod; orig. the plant ‘ giant- 
fennel.’ 

Fervent, hot, zealous. (F.—L.) O.F. 
Jervent. — L. feruent-, stem of pres. pt. of 
Jeruere, to boil. Allied to O. Irish derd- 
aim, 1 boil. Der. fervour, from O. F. 
Jervour<L. acc. feruórem, heat; fervid, 
from L. feruidus. 

Fess, a horizontal band in heraldry. 


FETTER 


(F.—L. O.F. fesse (Roquefort); mod. 
F. fasce, a fess. = L, fascia, a girth; allied 
to fascis, a bundle; see Fascine. 

Festal. F.—L.) O.F. festal. Formed 
(with F. suffix -al< L. -älis) from L. fest- 
um, a feast, orig. neut. of festus, festive, 
joyful. Allied to Fair (2) and Fane. 

festival. (F.—Late L.—L.) Pro- 
perly an adj.=O.F. festival, festive. = 
Late L. festivalis.=L. festiuus (below). 

festive. (L.) L. festiuus, belonging 
to a feast. = L, festum, a feast. 

Fester, a sore. (F.—L.) O.F. festre, 
also spelt fisile, an ulcer; whence festrir, 
to fester (Godefroy). = L. fístula, a running 
sore. See Fistula, 

Festival, Festive; see Festal. 

Festoon. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. feston, a 
garland, festoon. = Ital. festone, a garland. 
Usually derived from L. festum, a feast. 

Fetch. (E) M.E. fecchen, pt. t. 
fehte, fehte. A.S. feccan, to fetch, Gen. 
xviii, 4; Luke xii, 20. Prob. fecc(ejan is 
a later form of fetian, to fetch (Anglia, vi. 
177). Allied to A. S. fet, a pace, step, 
journey; Icel. fet, a step, foot-measure ; 
and to L. pes (gen. ped-¿s), a foot. «| Cf. 
A.S. gefeccan, O. E. T., p. 178. Der. 
Jetch, sb., a stratagem, 

Féte. (F.-L.) Mod. F. féte, the same 
as O. F. feste; see Feast. 

Fetich, Fetish, an object of super- 
stitious dread. (F.— Port. — L.) F. 
Fetiche.=Port. feitiço sorcery, lit. artificial; 
also, a name given by the Port. to the 
roughly madeidols of Africa. = L. factitius, 
artificial. =L. fact-us, pp. of facere, to 
make. 

Fetid. (F.-L.) O.F. fetide.=L. 
fetidus, fetidus, stinking.=L. fetere, to 
stink. 

Fetlock. (Scand. As if the “lock” 
or tuft of hair behind a horse's pas- 
tern-joint. Cf. Low G. fitlock (Lübben); 
M. H. G. vizzeloch (Kluge). The syllable 
-l-ock is due to a double suffix, but was 
thought to refer to Icel. /o&£r, A.S. locc, 
a lock of hair. Fet- is prob. allied to 
Icel. fet, a pace, step, feti, a pacer (used 
of horses); and to Icel. fótr, a foot; cf. 
G. fessel, pastern ; and see Fetch, Foot. 
(Kluge, s. v. Fuss. 

Fetter, a shackle. (E.) M.E. feter. 
A.S. fetor, a shackle for the foot; from 
*fet-, &grade of fot, foot. +Du. veter, Icel. 
fjoturr; cf. L. ped-ica and com-pës, Gk. 
meön, a fetter. Der. fetter, vb. 
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Fetus, offspring. (L. L. fetus, a 
bringing forth, offspring. = L. *fugre, an 
obsolete verb, to generate, produce; 
allied to /u-i, I was; see Future, Be. 
Brugm. i. § 361, ii. § 587. 

Feu, a fief; a variant of Fee. 

Feud (1), hatred, perpetual hostility. 
(F.—O. H. G.) M. E. fede, feid. Modi- 
fied in spelling in some unexplained way, 
perhaps by the influence of foe.—O.F. 
feide, faide, fede, perpetual hostility. = 
O. H. G. fehida (G. fehde), enmity; 
cognate with A.S. /24d, enmity, from 
A. S. fah, hostile. See Foe. 

Feud (2), a fief (Low L. — F. — 
O.H.G.) LowL. feudum, a Latinised 
form allied to O. F. fiu, also spelt ef; 
see Fee, Fief. (The intrusive Z is un- 
explained.) Der. feud-al, adj. 

Feuter, to lay spear in rest. (F. — 
Teut.) From M. E. feuter, a rest for a 
spear. =O. F. feutre, older feltre, a piece 
of felt, also a rest (prob. at first felted) for 
the lance. Cp. Ital. feltro, felt. Of Teut. 
origin; from Low G. filt, felt. See 
Felt. 

Fouterer, a dog-keeper. (F.— Low L. 
=C) 
of his Humour, ii. 1; see Nares. Older 
spelling vewter, for veutr-er. = O. F. 
veutre, mod. F. vautre, a mongrel between 
a hound and a mastiff. =Low Lat. acc. 
veltrum; for L. vertagus, vertagra, ver- 
traga, a greyhound. Said to be Celtic. 
Perhaps from Celtic ver-, intensive prefix, 
and ¢rag-, to run; see Fick, ii. 136, 283. 

Fever, a kind of disease. (L.) M.E. 
Jeuer (fever). A.S. fefer, fefor ; see Matt. 
viii. 15; A. F. feure. = L. febris, fever. 

feverfew, a plant. (L.) A.S. fefer- 
fuge; A. Y. feverfue. — Late L. febrifuga, 

for L. febrifugia, ‘ fever-dispelling.’ = L. 
Sebri-s, fever; fugare, to put to flight. 

Few. (E.) M.E. fewe. A.S. pl. faze. 
+Icel. far, Dan. faa, Swed. få; Goth. 
Jawai, pl; cf. L. paucus, Gk. maöpos, 
small. 

Fey, doomed to die. (E.) A.S. Sage, 
doomed to die.+Icel. feigr, Du. veeg; G. 
feige, cowardly; Swed. Jeg, Dan. feig, 
cowardly. 

Fez, a red Turkish cap, without a brim. 
(F.— Morocco.) F. and Turk. fez; a cap; 
so called because made at Fez, in 
Morocco. 

Fiasco, lit. ‘a bottle.’ (Ital) Ital. 
Jar fiasco, to make a bottle, also, to fail, 
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break down. See Flask. 
phrase unknown.) 

Fiat, a decree. (L.) L. fiat, let it be 
done. = L. 70, I become ; used as pass. of 
facere, to do, but really allied to fuz, I 
was. Cf. A.S. do, I am. Brugm. i. 
$ 282. 

Fib. (Low G.) Allied to fob, fub off, 
to delude (Shak.) ; cf. G. foppen, to banter 
(formerly, to lie); Westphal. fip-ken, a 
small lie, fib (Woeste). 

Fibre. (F.—L.) F. fbre.=L. fibra, 
a thread. 

Fickle. (E) M.E. e. A.S. ficol; 
from *fcian, to deceive, in comp. be-fician, 
to deceive ; cf. fic, sb., fraud, f@cne, deceit- 
ful; facen, fraud. 

Fiction. (F.-L.) F. fiction. = L. fic- 
tionem, acc. of fictio, a feigning. — L. fictus, 
pp. of fingere, to feign. See Figure. 

Fiddle, a violin. (L.) M.E. fithel; 
A. S. fidele: cf. Icel. fiðla, Dan. 7, Du. 
vedel, G. fiedel. Apparently borrowed from 
Late L. uztula, uidula, a viol; see Viol. 

Fidelity. (F.— L.) M.F. fidelité. = L. 
fidelitatem, acc. of fidēlitās, faithfulness. = 
L. fidēli-, stem of fidélis, faithful. = L. 
dës, faith. See Faith. 


(Origin of 


Fidget. (Scand.) A dimin. form of 
fidge, to be continually moving up and 
down, like fike in North of England, M. E. 
fiken, to fidget, to hasten. Cf. Icel. fika, to 
climb up nimbly, as a spider; Swed. fika, 
to hunt after, Norw. fika, to take trouble, 
fika etter, to hasten after, pursue. 

Fiducial, shewing trust. (L.) From 
Late L. fiducialis, adj.=L. fiducia, trust. 
— L. fidere, to trust. 

Fie. (F.—L.) M.E. fy.=F. f. -L. fi. 
Cf. Icel. fy, Dan. fy, Swed. fy, G. pfui, 
Lat. phu, phy, Skt. phut, expressions 
of disgust. 

Fief, land held of a superior. (F.— 
O.H.G.) O.F. fief, formerly spelt fiu 
(Roland). See Fee. Der. feof, vb., to 
put in legal possession ; from A. F. feoffer, 
to endow with a feof or fief. Also feoffee, 
A. F. feoffé, pp. of feoffer. 

Field. (E) M.E. feld. A.S. feld.4- 
Du. veld. G. feld (whence Dan. felt, 
Swed. fält). Allied to A.S. folde, earth, 
land. Teut. type *felthuz. Cf. Russ. fold, 
a field; Skt. prthtvi, earth. Brugm. i. 
§ 502. 

fieldfare, a bird. (E) A.S. felde- 
fare pat feldeware), lit. *field- 


traveller;' see Fare. 
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Fiend. (E.) M.E. fend. A.S. fiond, 
Jeond, lit. ‘a hating one,’ an enemy, the 
enemy; orig. pres. pt. of féog(e)an, to 
hate. + Du. vijand, Dan. Swed. fiende; 
Icel. fandi, pres. pt. of fja, to hate ; Goth. 
Jyands, from fijan, to hate; G. feind. Cf. 
Skt. pzy, to hate (Fick). See Foe. 

Pierce. (F.-L) M.E. fers.-O.F. 
Jers, fiers, old nom. of O, F. fer, fier, 
fierce (F. fer, proud). = L. ferus, wild. 

Fife. (F.-0.H.G.—L.) F. fifre.= 
O. H. G. fifa, G. pfeife, a pipe. - O. H. G. 
Dfifen, to blow, whistle. = Late L. pipare, 
to pipe; L. pipare, to chirp (as a bird). 
See Pipe. 

Fig. (F.—Prov.—L.) F.fgue. = Prov. 
Jiga.=Folk-L. *fica, used En a 


fig. (Cf. O.F. fe, a fig; immediatel 
from fica.) 75 E i 


Fight. (E) M.E. fien, fehten, vb. 
O. Merc. fehtan, to fight; fehte, a fight. + 
Du. vechten, G. fechten, to fight (whence 
Dan. fegte, Swed. fäkta). Teut. *ehtan-. 

Figment. (L.) L. figmentum, an in- 
vention. = L. fig-, base of fingere, to feign 
(pp. fic-tus, for *fig-tus). 

figure. (F.—L.) F. figure. = L. 
Jigira, a thing made. =L. fingere (base 
Jig-), to make, fashion, feign. + Goth. 
deigan, to knead, Skt. dih, to smear. 
W DHEIGH.) Brugm. i. $ 589. Der. 
dıs-pgure, pre-figure, trans- re. 

Pine jio —L.) eos - 
Late L. filamentum, thin thread. Late 
L. filare, to wind thread. = L. filum, 
thread ; see File (1). 

Filbert, fruit of hazel. (F.— O. H. G.) 
Formerly philiberd (Gower); short for 
Philiberd or Philibert nut, from the 
proper name Philibert; (S. Philibert’s 
day is Aug. 22); North F. noix de filbert 
(Moisy). =O. H. G. filu-berht, very bright; 
from filu (G. viel), greatly, berht, bright. 
«| Called in Germany Zambertsnuss, i. e. 
nut from Lombardy (Weigand). 

Filch. (E.) Etym. unknown; possibly 
related to M. E. felen, to conceal. Cf. Icel. 
Jela, to hide, bury; Goth. filhan, to hide. 

File (1), string, line, order. (F.—L.) 
Partly from O. F. file, a file, from filer, to 
thread; from Late L. filäre (see Fila- 
ment); partly from F. /£/, thread, from 
L. filum, a thread. 

File (2), a steel rasp. (E.) O. Merc. 
Jil; A.S. feol.4-Du. viji, O. H.G. fihala, 
G. feile; as if from a base *fenh-. The 
Icel. form is 227, as if from a base *thenh-. 
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File (3), to defile. (E) A.S. fylan, 
to make foul; for */z/iam.— A.S. fil, 
foul. See Defile (1) and Foul. 

Filial. (L.) From L. f7Z-«s, a son, 
filia, daughter; orig. infant: cf. L. /Z/àre, 
to suck. Cf. Feminine. (YDHE.) 

Filibuster,afreebooter. (Span. — Du.) 
Span. filibuster, a mere corruption of Du. 
vrijbutter, a freebooter.=Du. vrijbuiten, 
to rob, plunder.—Du. vrij, free; butt, 
booty, plunder. Sec Booty. 

Filigree. (F.—Ital.—L.) Formerly 
filigrane; XVII cent. =F. filigrane. = Ital. 
Jiligrana, filigree-work, fine wrought work. 
=ltal, filo, a thread or row, flare, to 
spin; grano, grain or texture; so called 
because the chief texture of it was wrought 
in silver wire. From L. filum, thread; 
granum, grain. @ The Span. filigrana is 
merely borrowed from Italian ( Monlau). 

Fill, vb. (E) A.S. fyllan; formed 
from fuel, i. e. full, by vowel-change from z 


| to y.4- Du. vullen, Icel. fylla, Dan. /y/de, 


Swed. fylla, Goth. fulljan, G. füllen. 

Filet. (F.-L.) M.E. flet.=0. F. 
filet, dimin. of fl, a thread. = L. filum, a 
thread. See File (1). 

Fillibeg, Philibeg, a kilt. (Gaelic.) 
Gael. feileadh-beag, the modern kilt. = 
Gael. feileadh, feile, a kilt, prob. from L. 
uélum, a veil (Macbain); and deag, little, 
small. Cf. W. bach, little. 

Fillip, to strike with the finger-nail, 
when jerked from the thumb. (E.) Another 
form of flip; see Flippant. 

Fills, used for /27/s. (E.) See Thill. 

, a female foal. (Scand.) Icel. 
Jyha, a filly, allied to fol, a foal, cf. 
Dan. Swed. fol, G. füllen. See Foal. 

Film, a thin skin. (E) A.S. filmen 
(fylmen), neut., membrane (O. Fries. fil- 
mene, f., skin). For W. Teut. *Almin-jo-, 
from *fe/men, -mon-, as in A. S. @gerfelma, 
skin of an egg. Extended from the base 
fel- in A. S. fel, skin, Goth. fll, skin. See 
Fell (2). 

Filter, to strain. (F.-O.LowG.) F. 
firer, orig. to strain through felt. = F. 
filtre, a strainer, orig. felt (Littré). - Low 
G. filt, felt; see Felt. 

ilth, foul matter. (E) A. S. /y/9.— 
A. S. fil, foul (by vowel-change of z to 
7). So also O. Sax. falitha, filth, from 
fil, foul. See Foul. 


Fin. (E) A.S. finn, a fin.+Du. vin, 
Swed. fena, Dan. finne; L. pinna. See 


| Pin. 
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Final. (F.—L.) O.F. final. = L, 
finális, final. L. finis, end. 

Finance, revenue. (F. CL) O.F. 
finance. — Late L. finantia, payment. == 
Late L. finare, to pay a fine. 2 Late L. 
finis, a settled payment, a finish or end, 
i. e. final arrangement ; L. finis, end. 
Finch, a bird. (E) M.E. finch. 
A.S. finc.- Du. vink, Dan. finke, Swed. 
and G. fink. Cf. W. pinc, a chaffinch; 
Gk. ontyyos, omifa, a finch; prov. E. 
spink. Der. chaffinch, q.v., bull-finch, 
& 


e. 

Find. (E) A.S. findan.4+Du. vinden, 
Dan. finde, Swed. and Icel. finna (= £a), 
Goth. finthan, G. finden. Teut.*fenth-an-; 
Idg. base *pent-, whence O. Irish z-azzi, 
I find. Perhaps allied to L. petere, to 
seek after; see Petition. Brugm. ii. 
§ 634. 

Fine (1), exquisite, thin. (F.—L.) 
O. F. fin, witty, perfect. = Late L. finus, 
fine; used in place of L. finitus, well 
rounded or ended, said of a sentence 


(Brachet), orig. pp. of finire, to end. = L. 
finis, end. 4 Finus is a back-formation 


from finire. 

fine (2), a tax. (Law L.) Law L. 
finis, a fine, a final arrangement; L. 
finis, end. See Finance (above). 

Finger. (E) A.S. finger. +Du. 
vinger, Icel. fingr, Dan. Swed. G. finger, 
Goth. figgrs (=fingrs). Teut. type *fin- 
groz; orig. sense unknown. 

Finial. (L.) A coined word ; from L. 
finis, end. Cf. final. 

finical. (F.—L.) A coined word; 
extended from Fine (1) above. 

finish, vb. (F.-L.) M.E. finischen. 
=O. F. finiss-, base of pres. pt. of finir, to 
finish. — L. finzre, to end. = L. finis, end. 

finite, limited. (L.) L. finitus, pp. 
of finire (above). ; 

Fiord, a sea-loch, deep iniet of the sea. 
(Scand.) Norw. fjord, Dan. fiord, fjord; 
Icel. /jórür. See Frith. 

Fir, tree. (Scand.) M. E. fr; answer- 
ing to a mutated form due to A.S. furh, 
which occurs in furhwudu, a pine-tree ; 
but prob. of Scand. origin. Cf. Icel. 
Jyri-skögr, a fir-wood (written fyriskdgr) ; 
from Icel. fura, a fir; cf. Dan. fyr, Swed. 
fura +G. fohre, W. pyr. Cognate with L. 
quercus, an oak; and O. Lombardic fereka, 
* zsculus.’ 

Fire. (E) A.S./yr.+Du. vuur, Icel. 
fyri, Dan. and Swed. o. G. feuer, M.H.G. 
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viur, O. H. G. fiir. Teut. type *fz-zr. 
Cognate with Gk. mip. Cf. Skt. pavaka- 
(from pz), purifying, also fire. (4/PU.) 

Firk, to conduct, drive, beat. (E.) 
A.S. fercian, to conduct, support. Prob. 
from A.S. fer, a journey; allied to Fare. 

Firkin, the fourth part of a barrel. 
(M. Du.) M.E. ferdekin. From Du. 
| vierde, fourth; with suffix -kin (as in kil- 
der-kin) answering to the M. Du. double 
dimin. suffix -2-2n (G. -ch-en in mädchen). 

Vierde is from Du. vier, four; see Four, 

Firm (1), adj. (F.-L.) M.E. ferme. 
—O.F. and F. ferme.=L. firmus, stead- 
fast. Der. farm. 

firm (2), a partnership. (Span.—L.) 

The older sense was ‘signature’ of the 
house or (as we call it) the firm. =Span. 
firma, a signature. = Span. firmar, to 
confirm, sign. = L. firmäre, to make firm. 
= L. firmus, firm (above). 

firmament, celestial sphere. (F.—L.) 

O.F. firmament.=L. firmämentum, a 
support; also, expanse of the sky (Vul- 
gate).=L. firmáre, to strengthen; from 
firmus, firm, 

Firman, a mandate. (Pers.) Pers. 
Jerman, a mandate, order; O. Pers. fra- 
mana (Horn); cf. Skt. pramána-, a 
decision, from fra, before (Gk. mp6) and 
má, to measure. 

First. (E) A.S. fyrst, the superl. of 
Sore, with vowel-change of u (A. S. 0) to 
y.+Icel. fyrstr ; Dan. förste ; Swed. forsta. 
Teut. type *furistoz, superl. from the base 
*fur-; see Fore. 

i ; see Frith. 

Fiscal, pertaining to the revenue. 
(F.—L.) O.F. fiscal. = Late L. Ascalis.— 
L. fiscus, a basket of rushes, also a purse. 

ish. (E.) A.S. fisc.4Du. visch, Icel. 
Jiskr, Dan. and Swed. fisk, G. fisch ; Goth. 
fisks. Tent. type *fskoz. Cognate with 

L. piscis, Irish and Gael. zasg, O. Ir. zasc 
(with loss of initial 9). 

Fissure. (F.-L.) O.F. fissure. —- L. 
fissüra.= L. fissus, pp. of findere, to 
cleave.+Skt. à4;d, to cleave; A. S. bitan, 
to bite. (4/BHEID.) And see Vent 
(1). Brugm. i. $ 567. 

Fist. (E) M.E. fist, fest, fust. A.S. 
Syst.4-Du. vuist, G. faust, O. H. G. füst. 
Teut. *fzstiz. «| If the orig. Teut. form 
was *funhstiz, it may be identified with 
Russ. piaste, fist, O. Slav. festi; from an 
Idg. base *panksti-, which is allied to 


Five. 
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Fistula, a deep, narrow abscess. (L.) 
From the shape; L. fistula, a pipe. 

Fit (1), to suit; as adj., apt. (Scand.) 
M. E. fitten, to arrange. = Icel. and Norw. 
fitja, to knit together; Swed. dial. /£//ja, 
to bind together; cf. G. fitzen, to bind into 
skeins, from fitze, a skein. From Icel. fit, 
a hem, also ‘web’ of a bird’s foot; cf. 
M. Dan. fidde, to knit; Dan. fid, a skein. 
Perhaps allied to Fit (2). Influenced 
as to sense by M. E. fete, well done; from 
O. F. fait, Lat. factus; see Feat. 

Fit (2), a part of a poem, attack of ill- 
ness. (E.) M.E. fit. A.S. fitt, (1) a song, 
(2) a struggle; which perhaps are the 
same word. Cf. Fit (1). 

Fitch, the same as Vetch, q. v. 

Fitchet, Fitchew, a pole-cat. (F.— 
M. Du.) Zitchew is from Picard ficheux, 
M. F. fissau, a polecat; older form, fssel. 
=M. Du. fisse, a polecat; from the smell. 
Cf. Icel. físa, to make a smell, 

Fitz, son. (A. F.—L.) Formerly fiz 
(with 2 as fs). — A. F. fiz (with z as zs); 
also O. F. filz, fiis. — L. filius, a son. 


Five. (E) M.E. ff; sometimes fue, 
as a plural A.S. fif (for *fimf). + Du. 


vijf, Dan. Swed. fem, Icel. fimm, Goth. 
Jimf, G. fünf; W. pump, O. Ir. coic, L. 
quinque, Lith. penki, Gk. mévre (ol. 
neume), Skt. pañicha. Idg. type *penge. 
Der. fifth, A. S. fifta; fifteen, A. S Af 
tene; fif-ty, A.S. fiftig. 

Fix. (F.-L.) O.F. fx, fixed. = L. 
fixus, fixed; pp. of figere, to fix. 

Fizz. (Scand.)  Imitative; cf. Icel. 
Jisa, Dan. fise, with the sense of L. pedere. 

Flabby; weakened form of flappy ; see 
Flap. Cf. Low G. fabbe, a hanging lip; 
Jlabbsig, flabby (Danneil). 

Flaccid. (F.— L.) F. flaccide. = L. 
Aaccidus, limp. =L. flaccus, flabby. 

(1), to droop, grow weary. (E.) 
Weakened form of flack, to hang loosely ; 
M. E. flakken, to flap about. From the 
base fac- of A.S. ffac-or, flying, roving. 
+lIcel. fakka, to rove; flaka, to flap; 
Jlükra, fiögra, Dan. flagre, to flutter; G. 
fiackern, to flutter. All from the imitative 
base flak-, allied to flap, flicker. And 
partly from O. F. faguzr, to be limp ; from 
O. F. flaque, limp, L. flaccus. 

(2), an ensign. (Scand.?) Dan. 
flag, Swed. flagg, a flag; from base of 
Icel. fögra, to flutter (above). 

flag (3), a reed; the same word as flag 


(2) ; trom its waving in the wind. 


FLAMINGO 


Flag (4), one, a paving-stone. 
(Scand.) Icel. faga, a flag or slab of 
stone. This might give E. dial. faw (see 
Flaw), but cf. Icel. fagna, to flake off, 
Dan. dial. Aag-törv, Sc. flag, a cut turf. 
A weakened form of Flake. 


Flagellate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
Aagellare, to scourge. = L. flagellum, 
dimin. of fagrum, a scourge. See Flail. 


eolet, a sort of flute. (F. — Prov.) 
M. F. flageolet, dimin. of /fageo/, with the 
same sense. = Prov. flajols, flaujols, a flage- 
olet; which cannot represent a Late L. 
*flautiolus, a little flute, as suggested by 
Diez. 

itious. (L) L. Aagitiós-us, 
shametul; with suffix -ous.—L. flagitium, 
a disgraceful act; cf. L. flagitare, to act 
with violence. Perhaps allied to Flagrant. 

Flagon. (F.—Late L.) O.F. flacon, 
another form of flascon. = Late L. flascõ- 
nem, acc. of flasco, a flask. = Late L. 
flasca, a flask. See Flask. 

Flagrant, glaring, as a fault. (F.-L. 
O. F. flagrant, properly burning. = D 
Jflagrant-, stem of pres. pt. of flagräre, to 
burn.+Gk. pAéyew, to burn; Sk. bkrāj 
(Y BHLEG.) Brugm. i. $ 539 (2). 

Flail. (L) M.E. fizel, flezl, fleil. 
(Later, Zayel (from O. F. flal>F. fiéau).] 
From L. flagellum, a whip, in Late L., 
a flail; dimin. of fagrum, a scourge. See 
Flagellate. 

Flake, a thin slice. (Scand.) Norw. 
flak, a slice, an ice-floe; cf. Icel. fakna, 
fagna, to flake off, Swed. flaga, a flake. 
Perhaps allied to Flay. 

Flambeau. (F.-L.) F. fambeau,a 
torch; dimin. of O. F. ambe (below). 

flame, sb. (F.—L.) O.F. fame, 
flamme; also fambe.=L. ffamma \*flag- 
ma?), a flame; perhaps from the base 
flag-, to burn. See Flagrant. 

Flamen. (L.) L. fámen, a priest of 
Rome. Prob. for *Aag-men, he who 
burns the sacrifice; cf. flagrare, to burn. 
Or else allied to Goth. Ö/ötan, to sacrifice. 

Flamingo. (Span.—Prov.—L.) Span. 
flamenco, a flamingo; but said to be a 
Provencal word; the Prov. form is 
flamenc, where the suffix -enc is supposed 
to be an adaptation of the Teut. suffix 
-ing. The F.form is famant, lit. ‘Naming,’ 
but it seems to have been confused with F. 
Flamand, a Fleming, whence the peculiar 


form of the Prov. form may have arisen ; 
Palsgrave has ‘Flemmyng, /fammant. 
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Still, the etymology is certainly from L.| Flaunt, 
flamma, a flame; from the flame-like | (Unknown.) It seems to have been par- 
colour of the bird. ticularly used of the display of fluttering 

Flange, a projecting rim. (F.— Teut.) | plumes, &c. Of unknown origin; most 
The same as prov. E. fanch, a projection; | words in -aunt are French. Somewhat 
cf. fanch in heraldry, an ordinary on each | similar is Swed. dial. /faz&/, flutteringly, 
side (or fank) of the shield. =O. F. flanche | loosely, from fanka, to waver; perhaps 
(A. F. anke, fem. sb. allied to F. fanc, | allied to /fa&£a, to waver, answering to 


FLEDGE 


to display ostentatiously. 


side. See below. 

flank, the side. (F.—Teut.) M.E. 
Aanc.= V. flanc, side. =O. H. G. hlancha, 
lanka, hip, bend, loin; cf. Mid. Du. ‘de 
Lancke, the flancks;' Hexham. Allied 
to A. S. hlanc, slender; see Lank. (Dis- 
puted; but probable; see Kluge, s.v. 
Gelenk.) 

Flannel. (W.) 
better form.=W. gwlanen, flannel, from 
gwlan, wool. Allied to Wool. 

Flap, to beat with the wings. (E.) 
M. E. flappen, to beat; not in A.S. 
E. Fries. appen. Imitative; like fack, to 
beat ; see Flag (1^. 4- Du. flappen, to flap. 
Der. flabby (flappy) ; flap, sb. 

Flare; see below. 

Flash, to blaze. (E.) M. E. flaschen, 
to dash; cf. Swed. dial. fasa, to burn 
violently; Icel. fasa, to rush, flas, a swift 
rushing. 

flare. (Scand. Norweg. flara, to 
blaze; apparently a variant of Swed. dial. 
flasa (above). 

Flask. (Late L.?) A.S. //asee, flaxe ; 
we also find Icel. faska, Dan. flaske, Swed. 
faska, G. flasche; but it is hardly a Teut. 
word. = Late L. flasca, a flask; cf. also 
W. flasg, Gael. fasg (from E... Remoter 
origin uncertain. See Flagon. 

Flat. (Scand) M.E. flat. = Icel. fat», 


Swed. flat, Dan. flad. 
Flatter. (F.—Teut.; or E.) M.E. 
flateren, a frequentative form. Either, 


with suffix -er-, from O. F. flat-er, mod. F. 
flatter, to flatter; or formed from an E. 
base /lat-, of imitative origin; cf. M. Du. 
Jlattéren, to flatter (Hexham) from O. F. 
flater, which is from Icel. fat-r, flat; from 
the notion of making smooth. Cf. the base 
flak-, seen in M. Swed. fleckra, to flatter, 
Swed. dial. feka, to caress; also M. E. 
flakken, to move to and fro, and G. fach, 
flat; see Flag (1). The sb. flatiery is 
plainly adapted from O.F. faterie, F. 
Aatterie. 

Flatulent, windy. (F.—L.) M. F. fa- 
tulent. = Late L. ffatulentus. = L. flatus, 
breath. =L. fare, to blow; see Blow (1). 


Prov. E. flannen, a | 


M. E. flakken ; see Flag (1). 

Flavour. (F.—L.) The form seems 
to have been influenced by that of the 
word savour. O. Lowl Sc. flewoure, 
leer. —- O. Y. fleur, fleiur, flaur, smell. 
| Ci. Ital. fiatore, a bad odour; answering 
to Late L. acc. *Aatorem. = L. flatus, pp. 
| of fare, to blow. (Körting, $ 3316.) 
law, a crack, (Scand.) M.E. flawe. 
| =Swed. /aga, a crack, flaw, also a flake; 
[see Flake. Cf. prov. E. flaw, a flake 
(as of snow); also, a gust of wind, like 
Du. vlaag. 

Flawn,akind of custard. (F.-O.H G.) 
| M. E. faun. =F. flan, O. F. flaon, a flawn ; 
(cf. Span. faon, Ital. fíadone). - O. H.G. 


|/lado, a broad flat cake; G. fladen. 
Allied to Gr. mAarvs, broad. 
Flax, a plant. (E.) A. S. ffeax.4-Du. 


vlas, G. /lachs. Perhaps allied to Goth. 
| /lah-ta, a plaiting, Gk. mA&r-eıv, to weave. 
| Play, to strip off skin. (E.) M.E. 
fiean. A.S. fléan, to tlay.4-Icel. flå, pt. 
|t. fð, pp. feginn. Teut. type *fahan- 

(pt. t. 70%), to strike. Cognate with Lith. 
| Plakit, 1 strike; cf. Lat. plaga, a stroke. 
| See Plague. Brugm. i. § 569. 

Flea. (E) M.E. fee, pl. feen. A.S. 
Rah, a flea. 4- Du. vloo, Icel. fd, G. floh. 
| Teut. base *#auwh-, or perhaps *AMauA., 
allied to the verb to fee. See Flee. 

Fleam, a kind oflancet. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
O. F. flieme, F. flamme, a fleam; Hamil- 
ton. =Late L. fētoma, a lancet (Vocab. 
400. 11); shortened from Late L. flevo- 
tomum, phlebotomum, a lancet. = Gk. 
pAeBorópov, a lancet. = Gk. pdrcBo-, decl. 
stem of pAép, a vein; Tou-, o-grade of 
Téuvew, to cut. Hence also M. H.G. 
fliedeme, G. fliete, Du. víz7m, a fleam. 

Fleck, a spot. (Scand.) M. E. e. —- 
Icel. fekkr, a spot; Aekka, to stain; Swed. 
fläck, a spot.4- Du. vlek, G. fleck. 

Flection; sce Flexible. 

Fledge, to be furnished with feathers. 
(E. The pp. fledged is now used in the 
place of M. E. legge, adj., ready to fly. 
Flegge is a Kentish form of M. E. Aygge, 


ready to fly. From A. S. *Aycge; found 
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in the compound zer lycge, as in “inplumes, 
unfligge, Academy, 2 June, 1894 (Napier). 
E. Fries. fúgge. + Du. vlug (M. Du. 
vlugge); O. H.G. Aucchi. Teut. type 
*flugjoz, adj.; from *Aug-, weak grade of 
*fleugan-, to fly. See Fly. 

Flee, to escape. (E.) M.E. een, pt. t. 
Sich, fleih. [The M. E. pt. t. also appears 
as fledde, whence mod. E. fled, of Scand. 
origin.] A.S. fléon (pt. t. feah).+O. Sax. 
fliohan, G. fliehen; also Icel. Apja (pt. t. 
Jo, also /fyóa) ; Swed. fly (pt. t. fydde); 
Goth. thliuhan. Teut. type *thleuhan- 
(pt. t./hlauh) ; so that f was orig. /Al, and 
there was zo orig. connexion with the 
verb to fly, which has from an early date 
been confused with it. 

Fleece. (E) M.E. flees. A. S. feos, 
earlier frus ; also fis. + Du. vlies, M.H.G. 
vlius ; cf. G. fliess ; also G. aus, a woollen 


coat, M. H. G. v/zs, a sheep-skin. Teut. 

stems *eusi-, *fleuso-, flüso-; possibly 
allied to L. 2/z-z;a. See Plume. 
Fleer, to mock. (Scand) M. E. 


ferien. = Norw. flira, to titter, giggle; 
also spelt fisa; Dan. dial. fire, to jeer; 
Swed fissa, to titter. 

Fleet (1), a number of ships. (E.) 
M. E. flete, fleote. A.S.fleot, a ship; or 
(collectively) a number of ships. = A. S. 
Jfeotan, to float. + O. Sax. fliotan, Du. 
vlieten, to flow; O. H.G. /fiezzan, to 
float, flow, G. fliessen, to flow; Icel. 
Aljóta, Swed. flyta, Dan. flyde. Teut. 
*fleutan- (pt. t. faut, pp. flutanoz); Idg. 
base *pleud, as in Lith. P/zd:s, a float of 
a fishing-net. (4/PLEU.) Cf. Gk. zAéev, 
to sail, Skt. pla, ru, to swim, float, 
flow. 

fleet (2), a creek. (E.) A.S. flZot, a 
creek, a place where water flows; Azote, 
a stream. = A.S. /fzoan, to float, swim; 
see Fleet (1). Cf. O. Fries. /fzz, stream. 

fleet (3), swift. (E.) Cf. A. S. flöotig, 
swift; Icel. /Z/o/z, swift. From the verb; 
see Fleet (1). 

fleet (4) vb., to move swiftly. 
From A. S. /feotan ; see Fleet (1). 


(E.) 


Flesh. (E) M.E. fesch. A.S. löse, 
flesh. + Icel. fesk, bacon; Dan. fesk, 
Swed. fläsk, bacon: Du. ees; G. 


fleisch. Teut. type *fAaiskoz, n. 

Fleur-de-lis, tower of the lily. 
(F.-L.) O.F. fleur de lis, Here lis= 
Late L. /i/ius, corrupt form of L. lilium, 
alily; see Flower and Lily. 


FLIPPANT 


flexibilis, easily bent. = L. fexus, pp. of 
flectere, to bend. Der. in-flexible. 
flection, a bending. (L. Better 
flexion; from L. acc. fexiónem, a bend- 
ing.=L. flexus, pp. of flectere. So also 
Rex-or, flex-ure. (Cf. F. flexion.) 

Flick, a light blow. (E.) Imitative; 
cf. flip. E. Fries. flik, a flick ; flik-flakken, 
to strike lightly. 

Flicker, to fiutter. (E.) M.E. flikeren. 
= A. S. flicorian, to flutter. Imitative ; a 
weakened form of facker, frequent. of M. E. 

flakken, to flap about. Cf. A. S. flacor, 
adj, flying; G. flackern, to flutter. See 
Flag (1). 

Flight, act of flying. (E) A.S. flyht, 
allied to flyge, fligbt.+Swed. Aykt, G. 
Aucht, Du. vlucht. Teut. *fluhti-; from 
Jlug-, weak grade of *flengan-, to fly. See 
Fly. 


y 

Flimsy, weak,slight (E) Modem; 
first recorded in 1702 (Kersey). Prob. 
imitative, and suggested by film; note E. 
Fries. fem, flim, a film; Dan. dial. fems, 
Jims, a skim on milk. ‘For the ending, 
cf. tipsy, bumpsy; also /Zmfsy, given by 
Webster as a U.S. synonym of flimsy’; 
N. E. D. 

Flinch. (F.—Teut.?) XVI cent. = 
O. F. flenchir, flainchir, flechir, to turn 
aside, bend. Of unknown origin ; perhaps 


from O. H.G. *hlencan, answering to G. 
lenken, to turn, bend. The G. /enken is 
from O. H. G. hlanca, the side (Kluge); 
see Flank, Flange. @ The initial / 
would then be accounted for precisely as 
in the case of flank, viz. from O. H. G. Al. 
Cf. Link (1). 

ing. (Scand. Cf. Swed. flänga, to 
use violent action, romp, race about; z 
Jiang, at full speed (taking one’s fling); 
M. Swed. flenga, to strike; Icel. /feng7a, 
to whip; Dan. enge, to slash; ¿ fleng, 
indiscriminately. These fórms presuppose 
a strong verb *//inga, which the E. form 
perhaps represents. 

Flint. (E) A.S. /fint.-- Dan. flint; 
Swed. finta. Perhaps cognate with Gk. 
mAív6os, a brick. Brugm. i. $$ 575, 704. 

Flip (1), vb., to fillip, jerk lightly. (E.) 
Of imitative origin, like fck. Cf. Flap. 

Flip (2) a mixture of beer and spirit 
with sugar, heated. (E.) Prob. from /7z, 
to beat up.  Moisy (Dict. of Norman 
patois) spells it Alipe, as if from F. 
Philippe; but wrongly. 


Flexible. (F.—1.) M.F. fexíble.=L.¡ Flippant. (Scand. Flippant is for 
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FLOUNDER 


Rippand, the North. M. E. pres. pt.; fiż- | förälis, belonging to Flora, goddess of 


pand = prattling, saucy. Or else, the suffix 
-ant imitates the French (heraldic) suffix 
in ramp-ant, &c. Cf. prov. E. fip, nimble, 
flippant; from the base /£z?-, as in Icel. 
Jleipa, to prattle; Swed. dial. fega, to 
talk nonsense; cf. Swed. dial. /77, the lip. 

Flirt. (E) Often written furt, mean- 
ing to mock, gibe, scorn ; the oldest sense 
of flirt was to jerk lightly away. Of 
imitative origin; cf. flip, flick. So also 
E. Fries. firr, flirt, a light blow; flirtje, 
a giddy girl. 

Flit, to remove from place to place. 
(Scand.) M. E. fitten.=Icel. flytja, to 
cause to flit; Swed. Aytta, to flit, remove; 
Dan. Aytte; causal of Icel. fjõta, Swed. 
Jiyta, Dan. ffyde, to float. See Fleet (1), 
Float. 

Flitch, side of bacon. (E) M.E. 
Ricche. A. S. flicce.+Icel. flikki,a flitch; 
flik, a flap, tatter. Perhaps allied to G. 
flick-, a patch; and to E. Fleck. 

Float, to swim on a liquid surface. 
(E) M.E. foten, flotien. A.S. flotian. 
+ cel. fota, Du. vlotten. Teut. *Autöjan-, 
wk. vb.; from *Aut-, weak grade of */feu- 
tan-, to float, whence mod. E. fleet. See 
Fleet (1). «| Confused with F. flotter 
(O. F. foter), to float, from the same 
Teut. base *Aut-. 

Flock (1). company of sheep, &c. 
(E. M. E. flok. A.S. flocc.+Icel. flokkr, 
Dan. flok, Swed. flock. 

Flock (2), a lock of wool. (F.—L.) 
O. F. floc. = L. floccus, a lock of wool. 

Floe, a flake of ice. (Dan.) Dan. 
Jage; as in iis-flage, an ice-floe, lit. ‘ ice- 
flake.’ Cf. Norw. isflak, isflök, the same. 
See Flake. 

Flog, to beat. (L.?) A late word; and 
(in 1676) a cant term. Cf. Zack; or pro- 
bably suggested by flagellate, q.v. Cf. 
Low G. flogger, a flail, variant of G. flegel, 
a flail, from Late L. flaged/um, a flail; see 
Flail. 

Flood. (E) A.S. /fed, a flood ; from 
Aöwan, to flow.J-Du. vloed, Icel. 100, 
Swed. Dan. flod, Goth. /fódus, a river, G. 
Auth. Teut. *f0-Duz, act of flowing, also 
a flood; from Teut. base *//- ; see Flow. 

Floor. (E) A.S. Aör.+Du. vloer, G. 
fur. Teut. *floruz; cognate with W. 
llawr, Bret. leur, Irish lar. Idg. *plárus, 
a floor ; from *p/a-, to spread out, whence 
also L. pla-nus, plain. See Plain. 

Floral, pertaining to flowers. (L.) L. 


flowers.=L. //or-, as the stem of fos, 
a flower; cf. /forzre, to flourish, allied to 
Blow (2) and Bloom. 
florid. (L.) L. /forzdus, lit. abound- 
ing with flowers; hence, rosy. = L. /20r¿-, 
decl. stem of flös, a flower (above). 
florin, a coin. (F.—Ital.—L.) M.E. 
foren (about A. D. 1303).=0. F. florin, a 
florin. = Ital. forino (=florino), a coin of 
Florence, so called because it bore a lily, 
the symbol of that town. = Ital. fiore, a 
flower. = L. fldrem, acc. of fos, a flower. 
floscule. (L. L. Aösculus, a little 
flower ; double dimin. of os. 
Floss, rough silk; as in loss-silk. 
(F.-L.) From M.F. flosche; Cot. has: 
* soye flosche, sleave silke.’ [So also Ital. 
Aoscio, Venetian fosso, soft, weak; /foscia 
seta, floss-silk.] An adj. formation from 
O. F. flocher, to form into ‘ flocks’ or tufts. 
=F. floc; see Flock (2). 
Flotilla. (Span.—Teut.) Span. /fe- 
tilla, a little fleet ; dimin. of flota, a fleet, 
cognate with O. F. fote, a fleet of ships, 
a crowd of people. This O. F. fote (fem.), 
F. flotte (whence G. flotte) is from a Teut. 
source; cf. Du. voot, Icel. floti, a fleet, 
A. S. flota, a ship. From the base *Aut- ; 
see Float. Cf. M. E. flote, a fleet. (Kör- 
ting, § 3349.) 
flotsam, goods lost in shipwreck, and 
floating on the waves. (Law F.—E.) An 
A.F. law-term, formerly /lotson (Blount). 
A.F. ffoteson ; O.F. flotaison, a flooding 
of fields (Godefroy). - Low L. type */fot- 
tationem, from *flottare, to float, to flood 
(F. flotter). From the Teut. base *Aut- (as 
above). Cf. Jetsam. 
Flounce (1) to plunge about. (E.) 
Cf. Swed. dial. and M. Swed. flunsa, to 
plunge. Of imitative origin. 


Flounce (2), a plaited border on a 
dress. (F.—L.?) Changed from M.E. 
frounce, a plait. =O. F. fronser, froncer, to 
gather, plait, wrinkle; fronser le front, to 
knit or wrinkle the forehead. Prob. from 
Late L. *frontiäre, not found, but regu- 
larly formed from fronti, decl. stem of 
/rons. forehead; see Front. (Kórting, 
$ 3477) 

Flounder (1) to flounce about. (E.) 
XVI cent. An imitative word; perhaps 


suggested by flounce (1) and flood. Cf. 
Du. flodderen, to dangle, flap, splash 
through mire; Swed. fladdra, to flutter. 

Flounder (2), a fish. (F.—Scand.) 
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A.F. floundre.=O.F. flondre (in Nor- 
mandy).—Swed. Aundra, Dan. flynder, 
Icel. yðra ; E. Fries. funder. 

Flour, finer part of meal. (F.—L.) 
Short for *flower of wheat'—F. /feur, 
short for feur de farine, flour; see Flower 
below (which is a doublet). 

flourish, vb. (F.—L.) M.E. floris- 
shen —O. F. floriss-, stem of pres. pt. of 
Jforir, to flourish. = Folk-L. /forire, for 
L. förere, to blossom; cf. L. flörescere, 
inceptive form of /forzre. See Floral. 

Flout, to mock. (F.) Prob. from M. E. 
Aouten, to play the flute. Similarly, M. Du. 
Auyten (Du. fluiten), to play the flute, 
also had once the meaning ‘to mock, jeer’; 
Oudemans. See Flute. 

Flow, to stream. (E) M.E. flowen ; 
A. S. flowan, pt. t. fléow; cf. Du. vloeijen, 
to flow; Icel. fda, to flood. Teut. base 
*fld-; cognate with Gk. mAweıv, to float. 
See Flood. 

Flower, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. flour. = 
O. F. flour (F. fleur).=L. florem, acc. of 
Jfós, a flower. See Floral. 

Fluctuate,to waver. (L.) From pp. 
of ffuctuáre, to float about. = L. fluctus, a 
wave. =L, fluctus, old pp. of fuere, to 
flow. 

Flue (1, a chimney-pipe. (F.-L.?) 
Of doubtful origin.  [77«e, in Phaer’s 
Virgil, x. 209, is prob. a misprint for 
Jiute.| Prob. from M. E. fuen, to flow, 
as the pipe conducts the flow of the smoke; 
“To flue, fuere} Cath. Angl. =F. fuer, 
‘to flow, glide;* Cot. = L. fuere, to flow. 

Flue (2), light, floating down. (E.?) 
Cf. prov. E. Auf, flue. Perhaps a deri- 
vative of the verb Fly (cf. A.S. pt. t. pl. 
Aug-on\. We find Low G. flog, E. Fries. 
Siig, flog, flue ; cf. G. flug, flight. 

Fluent. (L.) From stem of pres. pt. 
of L. luere, to flow. 

fuid. (F.— L.) O.F. fluide. = L. 
Auidus, flowing. = L. fluere, to flow. 

Fluke (1), a fish. (IL) M.E. foke, 
Auke. A.S. floc, a kind of plaice 4 Icel. 
Jfóki, a kind of halibut. Lit. ‘flat’ fish. 
The base */fóc- is the strong grade of Teut. 
*flac-, as seen in G. flach, flat. 

Fluke (2), part of an anchor. (E. ?) 
Also spelt fook. Perhaps ‘ the flat’ end; 
and the same word as fluke (1). Appa- 
rently distinct from G. funke, the hook of 
an anchor. 

Flummery, a light food. (W.) W. 
llymru, llymruwd, flummery, sour oat- 


FLY 


meal boiled and jellied. Cf. W. /lymus, 
sharp, tart. 

Flunkey, a footman. (F.-O.H.G.) 
Modern. Lowl. Sc. Aunkie, a servant in 
livery. Apparently from Y. /fanqueur, a 
scout (sce Flanker in N. E. D.).=F. flan- 
quer, ‘to flank, to be at one’s elbow for 
a help at need;’ Cot. = F. flanc, side; 
see Flank. 

Fluor, Fluor-spar, a mineral. (L.) 
The L. fuor (lit. a flowing) was formerly 
in use as a term in alchemy and chemistry. 


=l.. fluere, to flow. 

Flurry, hurry. (E) Swift has furry, 
a gust of wind. From fur, to whirr 
(N. E. D. Imitative ; cf. Swed. dial. 
Jiurig, disordered (as hair); Aur, dis- 


ordered hair, whim; Norweg. J/furutt, 
shaggy, disordered. And cf. E. flutter.’ 
Flush (1), to inundate. (E.) Appa- 


rently of imitative origin ; cf. fush, to fly 
up quickly (N. E.D.). Perhaps influenced 
by F. flux, ‘a flowing, a flux; also, a fush 
at cards;’ Cot. See Flux. Cf Ausch, a 
pool of water (G. Douglas); M. Du. fuy- 
sen, to gush or break out violently (Hex- 
ham); Dan. dial. fuse, to gush out. 

Flush (2), to blush, to redden. (E.) 
XVIII cent. Perhaps thesameas Flush (1), 
but much influenced by Flash. Cf. Swed. 
dial. fossa. to burn, flare; Norweg. fosa, 
passion, vehemence. And see Fluster. 

Flush (3), level. (E?) This is a 
derived sense; it meant in full flow, 
abundantly full; hence, level. From 
Flush (1). 

Fluster, to heat with drinking, con- 
fuse. (Scand.) Icel. Aaustra, to be flus- 
tered ; austr, fluster, hurry; cf. E. Fries. 


SJlostern, flustern, to rustle (as wind). Cf. 
Flush (2) and Flash. 
Flute, a musical pipe. (F.) M.E. 


Rorvte, floite.=O.F. faute, fleute, fahute, 
Jiehute, a flute (mod. F. flûte). Prov. 
flauta. Of uncertain origin. The // may 
have been suggested by L. fare, to blow. 

Flutter, to flap the wings. (E.) M.E. 
foteren, to fluctuate. A.S. flotortan, to 
float about; cf. A, S. fot, the sea; flota, 
a ship = A.S. flot-, stem of flot-en, pp. of 
Reotan, to float. Cf. E. Fries. fluttern. 
Flux. (F.-L.) O.F. flux, a flux. - 
L. flüxum, acc. of flüxus, a flowing; 
from the pp. of fuere, to flow. 

(1), to float in air. (E) M.E. 

JAesen, flizen. A. S. ffeogan ;. pt. t. fléah; 


pp-Aogen.4 Du. vliegen, Icel. juga, Dan. 
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‚Ayve, Swed. fiyga, G. fliegen. Teut. type 
*feugan-. Cf. L. plima, a feather. 
(/PLEUGH.) Not allied to Flee. Der. 
Ay, an insect, A. S. Acoge, fiyge ; G. fliege. 

Fly (2), a vehicle. (E.) A name given 
to a kind of four-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by men at Brighton, in 1816. Called Ay- 
coach in 1818 (Scott, Heart Midl. ch. 1). 
From Ay, vb. See above. 

Foal. (E) M.E. fole, A. S. fola.+Du. 
veulen, Icel. foli, Dan. fole, Swed. fale, 
Goth. fula, G. fohlen. Teut. *fulon-. 
Cognate with L. pullus, young of an 
animal; Gk. m@Aos. 

Foam. (E) M.E. fome. A.S. fam. 
+Prov. G. faim; O.H. G. feim. Teut. 
*faimo-. Cognate with Russ. pierna, foam ; 
Skt. phéna, foam; and prob. with Lat. 
spüma (for *spoima), foam, and Lat. pū- 
mex, pumice. Allied to Spume. 

Fob, watch-pocket. (O.LowG.) An 
O. Low G. word, only preserved in the 
cognate H.G. (Prussian) fuppe, a pocket ; 
for which see Bremen Wort. i. 437. 

F'ocus, a point where light-rays meet. 
(L) L. focus, a hearth; hence, a centre 
of fire. 

Fodder, food for cattle. (E). M. E. 
fodder. A.S. fodor, foddor; extended 
form of foda, food.+ Du. voeder, Icel. foür, 
Dan. Swed. foder, G. futter. Teut. type 
*fodrom, neut. Allied to Food, q. v. 

Foe. (E.) M.E. foo. A.S. fah, adj. 
hostile. Teut. type */athoz; Idg. *poigos 
(whence Irish oech, a foe, with loss of 
£). From the weak grade *p27- we have 
Gk. mixpós, bitter, Lith. p¿kfas, unkind. 
Brugm. i. § 646. 

Foetus ; see Fetus. 

Fog. (E) In several senses; M.E. 
fogge is ‘coarse grass’; hence foggy, 
mossy, boggy, murky (whence perhaps 
the sb. fog, a mist). Origin unknown; cf. 
Dan. fog, as in snee-fog, a blinding fall 
of snow, fyge, to drift (as snow); but 
there is no clear connexion. 

Foible, a weak point in character. 
(F.-L) O.F. foiMe, F. faible, weak, 
feeble ; see Feeble. 

Foil (1), to defeat. (F.-L.) M.E. 
Joylen, to trample under foot. =O. F. 
Jouler, to trample on, also to oppress, 
foil, over-charge extremely (Cot.). = Late 
L. fullare, folare, to full cloth; see Full 
(3). Der. foil, a blunt sword, for practice 
in foiling, 1. e. parrying ; foil, a defeat. 

Foil /2), a set-off, as in setting a gem. 


FOLLOW 


(F.—L.) M.F. feuille, a leaf, ‘also the 
foyle of precious stones,’ Cot.; Norman 
foille, fem.; cf. Ital. foglia, Span. hoja, 
a leaf. =L. folia, pl. of folium, a leaf; 
afterwards used as a fem. sing. See 
Foliage. Also O. F. fueil, foil, m.; from 
L. folium. 

Foin, to thrust with a sword. (F.—L.) 
Obsolete. Lit. ‘to thrust with an eel- 
spear or trident. =O. F. foine, foísne, an 
cel-spear. = L. fuscina, a trident, the 
weapon used by a re//àrius, or gladiator 
with a net. 

Foison, plenty. (F.—L.) O. F. foison, 
abundance. = Folk-L. ftéstdnem, for L. 
füsiönem, acc. of füsio, a pouring out, 
hence profusion. = L, fiisus, pp. of fundere, 
to pour. See Fuse. 

Foist, to palm or put off, to intrude 
surreptitiously, (Du.) XVI cent. = Du. 
vuisten, to take in the fist or hand; sce 
N. E. D. (Low G. vústen, to take in the 
hand); hence, to ‘palm’ a die, to cheat. 
= Du. vuist, fist ; see Fist, 

Fold (1), to double together. (E.) M. E. 
folden, O. Merc. faldan, A. S. fealdan (pt. 
t. fzold), to fold.+Dan. folde, Swed. fál:a 
(=falda), Icel. falda, Goth. falthan, G. 
falten. Teut. type *faltkan-. Allied to Gk. 
dı-nAdoros, doubled; mAdocerv, to form, 
mould. See Plaster. Der. fold, sb., 
a plait; -fold, suffix, as in two-fold, &c. 

Fold (2), a pen for sheep. (E.) A.S. 
fald, also falod, falud. Not connected 
with fold (1), but with Dan. fold, a sheep- 
pen; Du. vaalt, a dung-pit ; Low G. faal. 

Foliage, a cluster of leaves. (F.—L.) 
Modified from M. F. fueillage, from M. F. 
Jueille, a leaf. — L. folia, pl. of folium, a 
leaf; used as fem. sing. + Gk. $/AXov, 
leaf. Cf. Foil (2). 

folio. (L.) From the L. phr. zz folio, 
where folíó is the abl. of folium, a leaf, 
sheet. 

Folk, a crowd of people. (E) A.S. 
folc. 4-Ycel. folk, Dan. Swed. folk; Du. G. 
volk. Teut. type *fo/kom,neut. € Lithuan. 
pulkas, a crowd, Russ. polk’, an army, 
were probably borrowed (at an early date) 
from Teutonic. 

Follicle, seed-vessel. (F. — L.) F. 
follicule, little bag. =L. folliculus, double 
dimin. of follis, a bag. 

Follow. (E.) M.E. jolwen. A.S. 
Jolgian , also fylgan, weak verb, to follow. 
+0. Fries. folgia, fulia, O. Sax. folgön, 
Du. volgen ; Icel. fylgja, Dan. fölge, Swed. 
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Silja; G. folgen. We also find A. S. ful- 
gangan, (pt. t. ful-zode), with the same 
sense, but derived from A. S. ful, full, and 
gangan, to go; and, in like manner, 
O. H. G. follegän. Hence the orig. sense 
was, perhaps, ‘to go in full numbers,’ to 
go in a crowd, to accompany ; and it is a 
derivative of Teut. *fulloz, full. See Full. 
Cf. A.S. fylstan, to assist, fultum, assis- 
tance; also from A. S. fall. 

Folly. (F.-L.) M.E. /folye.—O.F. 
Jolie, folly.=O.F.fol, foolish. See Fool (1). 

Foment. (F.—L.) M.F. fomenter. = 
L. fömentäre.=L. fömentum, short for 
*fouimentum, a warm application, lotion. 
=L. fouére, to warm. 

Fond, foolish. (E.) M.E. fond, more 
commonly fonn-ed, pp. of fonnen, to be 
weak, to act as a fool; from the M. E. sb. 
fon, fonne, a fool. The sb. answers to 
O. Fries. famne, fomne, Fries. fone (see 
Hettema), E. Fries. fone, fon, a maid, girl, 
weakling, simpleton (see Koolman). All 
allied to A.S. fémne, a virgin. Der. 
Jfond-le, vb. 

Font (1) basin of water. (L.) A.S. 
font.=L. fontem, acc. of fons, a fount. 
See Fount. 

Font (2),Fount,an assortment oftypes. 
(F.—L.) F. fonte, a casting of metals. — 
F. fondre, to melt. See Found (2). 

ood. (E) M.E. jode. A.S. foda, 
what one eats. The A.S. fod- is the 
strong grade of the base */ad, corresponding 
to Gk. mar- in mar-eeodaı, to feed. From 
the Idg. root pa-, to feed, whence L. pã- 
nis, bread, pa-bulum, food, and pa-scere, 
tofeed. See Pasture. Der. fodder ; feed. 

Fool (1), a jester. (F.—L.) M.E. föl, 
sb. and adj. O. F. fol (F. fou), a fool. = L. 
Jollem, acc. of follis, a wind-bag ; pl. follés, 
puffed cheeks, whence the term was easily 
transferred to a vain or foolish person ; as 
in Late L. follis, a fool. Der. be-fool. 

fool (2), a dish of crushed fruit, &c. 
(F.—L.) From Fool (1); named like 
trifle. Florio has: ‘ Mantiglia, a kind 
of clouted creame, called a foole or a trifle 
in English.’ 

fools-cap, paper so called from the 
water-mark on it. 

Foot. (E) M. E. fot, foot, pl. fet, feet. 
A.S. fot, pl. fet. + Du. voet, Icel. fötr, 
Dan. fod, Swed. fot, Goth. fotus, G. fuss. 
Teut. type *föt (consonant-stem), corre- 
sponding to Idg. *pod, with the 
variants *ped, *pod. Cf. L. pes, foot (gen. 


FORBEAR 


ped-ts); Gk. moss (JEolic más), foot (gen. 
mod-ös), me(ós (=medyds), on foot; Skt. 
pad, a foot (gen. pad-as). Cf. Fetter, 

Fetlock, Fetch. Brugm. i. $ 578. 

Footy, paltry, mean. (E.) A variant 
of foughty, musty (N. E. D.). Orig. ‘damp;’ 
from A. S. füht, damp, with suffix -y. + Du. 
vochtig, damp; Swed. fuktig, Dan. fugtig. 
Cf. G. feucht, O. H. G. fuhti, füht. From 
a Teut. type *fúhtuz, damp; from Teut. 
base *euk, as in Icel. fjúka, to drift as 
snow or dust, whence also Norw. fuk, 
vapour (Franck). 

Fop, a coxcomb. (E) M.E. fop, a 
fool. Cf. Du. foppen, to prate, cheat ; 
Jopper, a wag; fopperij, cheating (=E. 
Soppery). Cf. fob off, to delude (Johnson). 

or (1), prep. and conj. (E.) Orig. 

a prep. A.S. for, fore, before, for; see 
Fore.+Du. voor, Icel. fyrir, Dan. for, 
Swed. for, G. für. Cf. L. pro, for; Gk. 
mp6, before, mapa, near. 

For- (2), prefix. (E.) For- has usually 
an intensive force, or preserves something 
of the sense of from, to which it is related. 
(Quite distinct from fore-, though ulti- 
mately allied to it.) A.S.for-; Icel. for-, 
Dan. for-, Swed. för-, Du. ver-, G. ver-, 
Goth. fra-, fair-, Skt. parä-. The Skt. 
para is an old instrumental sing. of para-, 
far; perhaps the orig. sense was ‘away’ 
or ‘forth.’ Der. for-bear, for-bid, for- 
fend, for-go (misspelt fore-go), for-get, for- 
give, for-lorn, for-sake, for-swear; see 
Bear, Bid, &c. 

For- (3), prefix. (F.—L.) Only in for- 
close (misspelt foreclose), for-feit, which 


see. 

Forage, fodder, chiefly obtained by pil- 
lage. (F.—Low L.— Teut.) M. E. forage, 
fourage. — O. F. fourage. — O. F. forrer, to 
forage. = O. F. forre (F. feurre), fodder. = 
Low L. fodrum, fodder. = Teut. type 
*fodrom, fodder ; see Fodder. 

Foraminated, perforated. (L.) From 
L. forämin-, stem of forämen, a small 
hole. — L. forare, to bore; see Bore. 

Foray, Forray, a raid for foraging. 
(F.— Low L.— Teut.) Foray, forray are 
old Lowl. Scotch spellings, with the sense 
of ‘foraging expedition.’ Apparently 
coined from the M.E. forrier, forreyer, 
a forager. = O. F. forrier, a forager; 
from O. F. forrer, to forage ; see Forage. 

Forbear (1), vb. (E) From For- (2) 
and Bear. A.S. forberan. 

Forbear (2); sb, an ancestor. (E.) 
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M.E. forbear (Wallace). For fore-be-er, 
one who is before. See Fore and Be. 

Forbid. (E.) From For- (2) and 
Bid (2). A. S. forbéodan.+ Du. verbieden, 
Goth. faurbiudan, G. verbieten. 

Force (1), strength. (F.—L.) M.E. 
Jorce, fors.=O.F. force.=LateL. fortia, 
strength.=L. forti-, decl. stem of fortis, 
strong; O. L. forctis. Allied to Borough. 
Brugm. i. §§ 566, 756. Cf. Fort. 

Force (2), to stuff fowls; see Farce. 
Force (3), Foss, waterfall. (Scand.) 
Dan. fos, Swed. fors, Icel. fors, foss, a 
waterfall. 

Forceps, pincers. (L) L. forceps, 
orig. used for holding hot iron; for *for- 
miceps (Vanicek). = L. formus, hot; 
capere, to hold. 

Ford. (E) M.E. ford; also forth. 
A. S; ford, a ford, passage.-- G. furt. Teut. 
type *furduz. From Idg. *far, weak grade 
ER, to go; see Fare. Allied to L. 
portus, a harbour, O. Welsh (p)ri2t, Welsh 
rhyd, a ford, and to frith; see Frith and 
Pora. Brugm. ii. $ 108. 

Fore, in front, coming first. (E) A.S. 
fore, for, before, prep. ; fore, foran, before, 
adv. ++ Du. voor, G. vor, Goth. faura ; cf. 
Icel. fyrir, Dan. for, Swed. for. Allied 
to Gk. mápos, before; Skt. puras, before, 
in front, Skt. pura, formerly. Also to 
For- (1), prefix, q.v. Der. fore-arm, 
-bode, -cast, -castle, -date, -father, -finger, 
foot, -front, -go (in the sense ‘to go 
before?” only), -ground, -hand, -head, 
Judge, -know, -land, -lock, -man, -noon, 
-ordain, -part, -rank, -run, -see, -ship, 
-shorten, -show, -sight, -stall (A. S. fore- 
steall, sb. lit. “a position in front’), -/asze, 
"tell, -thought, -token, -tooth, -top, -warn ; 
all easily understood. 

Foreclose, to preclude, exclude. (F.— 
L.) Better spelt forclose.=O.F. forclos, 
pp. of forclorre, to exclude, shut out. = 
O.F. for-, from L. foris, outside; and 
clorre, to shut, from L. claudere. See 
Forfeit and Close. 

Forego, to relinquish; see Forgo. 

Foreign. (F.—L.) The g is wrongly 
inserted. M. E. foraine, foreyne.=O.F. 
forain, alien, strange. = Folk-L. *foranus ; 
for Late L. foräneus, adj., from L. fords, 
out of doors, adv. with acc. pl. form, allied 
to L. forzs, doors; cf. L. forum, a market- 
Piace, and E. door. 

orejudge (1), to prejudge. From 
Fore pb ( di: 
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Forejudge (2); see Forjudge. 

Foremost, most in front. (E) A 
double superl., the old superl. form being 
misunderstood. For M.E. formest, through 
secondary influence of most. = A.S. formest, 
by-form of the regular fyrmest (<*fur- 
mistoz), through the influence of A. S. 
forma, which is cognate with Goth. 
fruma, first, Gk. mpápos, mpópos, first. 
Further allied to Gk. mpd, before. Brugm. 
i. § 518. 

F'orensic, belonging to law-courts, 
(L.) Coined from L. forens-is, belonging 
to the forum. =L, forum, market-place, 
meeting-place ; orig. a vestibule or door- 
way. Allied to L. forés, doors, and E. 
door. 

forest. (F.—L.) O.F. forest. - Late 
L. forestis, free space of hunting-ground ; 
foresta, a wood (medieval writers oppose 
the forestis, open hunting-ground, to the 
parcus, enclosed park). =L. forzs, out of 
doors; adv. allied to L. forés, doors. 
Der. forest-er, also forster, foster. 

Forfeit, a thing forfeited or lost by 
misdeed. (F.— L.) M.E. forfete; whence 
forfeten, vb.=A.F. forfeit, O.F. forfait, 


a crime punishable by fine, a fine; also a 
pp. of O. F. forfaire, forsfaire, to trespass. 

— Late L. forisfactum,a trespass, fine; orig. 
pp. (neut.) of forisfacere, to trespass, lit. 
“to do beyond.’ = L. foris facere, to do or 
act beyond or abroad; from foris, out 
of doors; and facere, to do. See Fore- 
close. 

Forfend, Forefend, to avert. (Hy- 
brid; E. and F.) M.E. forfenden. An 
extraordinary compound of E. for-, prefix, 
with fend, a familiar abbreviation of de- 
fend. See For- (2) and Defend; also 
Fend, Fence. 

Forge. (F.—L. O.F. forge, a work- 
shop. = Folk-L. */aurga, for *favrega 
(Schwan); for L. fabrica, a workshop. 
See Fabric. Der. forge, vb. 

Forget. (E) From For- (2) and 
Get. A.S. forgetan (E. E. T.), forgitan. 
4- Du. vergeten, G. vergessen. 

Forgive. (E) From For (2) and 
Give. A.S. forgefan.-- Du. vergeven, G. 
vergeben ; Goth. fragiban, to grant. 

Forgo, Forego, to give up. (E) 
Better forgo. A.S. forgän, to pass over. 
From For- (2) and Go. 

Forjudge, to deprive of by a judge- 
ment. (F.—L.) O. F. forjugier.=LowL. 
Jorisjudicäre. =L. foris, outside : and t#adi- 
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FORK 
care, to judge. See 
Judge. 


Fork, (L) A.S. forca.=L. furca, a 
fork. Der. bifurcated, 

Forlorn, quite lost. (E.) M.E. for- 
lorn. A.S. forloren, pp. of forleosan, to 
lose utterly ; from for-, prefix, and /éosan, 
to lose; see For- (2) and Lose. So also 
Dan. forloren, Du. and G. verloren, simi- 
larly derived. 

Form. (F.-L) O.F. forme. = L. 
Jorma,shape. Brugm.ii.$72. (4/DHER.) 
«T O. F. forme also means ‘a bench,’ like 
E. form. Der form-ula. 

Former, more in front. (E.) Not 
early; XII cent.; a false formation, to 
suit M. E. formest, i.e. foremost; see 
Foremost. Formed by adding -er to the 
base form- of A.S. form-a, first, really a 
superl. form, where -z- is an Idg. superl. 
suffix. Cf. L. pri-mus, first. 

Formic, pertaining to ants. (L.) For 
formic-ic ; from L. formica, an ant. 

Formidable, causing fear. (F.—L.) 
F. formidable.=L. formidabilis, terrible. 
= L, formidäre, to dread ; formido, fear. 

Formula, a prescribed form. (L.) L. 
formula, dimin. of forma, a form. See 
Form. 

Fornicate. (L.) From pp. of L. for- 
nicarz, to commit lewdness, seek a brothel. 
=L. fornic-, base of fornix, a vault, arch, 
brothel. Perhaps allied to Furnace; cf. 
O. L. fornus, L. furnus, an oven (of 
vaulted shape). 

Forsake. (E.) M.E. forsaken. A.S. 
Jorsacan, to neglect, orig. to contend 
against, or oppose; from for-, prefix, and 
sacan, to contend, whence the E. sb. sake. 
See For- (2) and Sake. So also Swed. 
Jörsaka, Dan. forsage, Du. verzaken. 

Forsooth. (E.) M.E. for sothe, for 
a truth. A.S. for söde; where for=for, 
and söde is dat. of söd, truth ; see Sooth. 

Forswear. (E.) From For- (2) and 
Swear. A.S. forswerian. 

Fort. (F.-L.) O.F. fort, sb., a fort ; 
a peculiar use of F. fort, adj., strong.=L. 
acc. fort-em, from nom. fortis, strong. 
See Force. 

fortalice, small fort. (F.-L.) O.F. 
Sortelesce; Late L. fortalitia; see For- 
tress (below). 

forte, loud. (Ital.—L.) Ital. forte. = 
L. acc. fort-em, strong (above). 

fortify. (F.—L.) O.F. fortifier, to 
make strong. =L, fortificare.=L. forti-, 


Forfeit and 


FOTHER 


decl. stem of fortis, strong; -ficare, for 
facere, to make. 

fortitude. (F.—L.) F. fortitude, = 
L. fortitüdo, strength. = L. forti-s, strong ; 
with suffix -Zzdo. 

Forth, forward. (E) M.E. forth. 
A.S. for}, adv.; related to fore, be- 
fore; see Fore. + Du. voort, from voor; 
G. fort, M.H.G. vort, from vor; cf. 
Goth. faurthis, further, from faur-a, be- 
fore. Teut. type */ur-]o- ; Idg. type *par- 
to-. See Further. 


Fortify, Fortitude; see Fort. 
Fortnight, two weeks. (E.) M.E. 
fourtenight; also fourten night.—M. E. 
fourten, i.e. fourteen ; night, old pl., i. e. 
nights. A.S. feowertyne niht, So also 
sennight — seven night. 

Fortress. (F.-L) M.E. fortresse. 
— O. F. forteresce, fortelesce.— Late L. for- 
talitia, a small fort.=Late L. fortis 
(domus), a fort; L. fortis, strong. See 
Fort, Fortalice. 

Fortune. (F.—L.) O.F. fortune. =L. 
fortüna, chance. = L. forti-, allied to forti-, 
decl. stem of fors, chance; orig. ‘that 
which is brought,’ or “an event’; from 
Jerre, to bring; see Fertile. 

fortuitous. (L.) L. fortuit-us, 
casual; with suffix -ous.—L. fortü- (as 
above). 

Forty; see Four. 

Forward. (E.) M.E. forward. A.S. 
foreweard, adj. — A.S. fore, before; -weard, 
sufix; see Toward. Der. /orward-s, 
M. E. forwardes, where -es is the suffix of 
gen. case, used adverbially. And see 
Further. 

Fosse. (F.—L.) F.josse.=L. fossa, a 
ditch. =L. fossa, fem. of fossus, pp. of 
Jedere,to dig. Brugm.i. $ 166. 

fossil, petrified remains obtained by 
digging. (F.—L.) M.F. fossile, “that 
may be digged;' Cot.=L. fossilis, dug 
up. = L. foss-us, pp. of fodere (above). 

Posset, a spigot; see Faucet. 

Foster, to nourish. (E.) A. S. /ostrian, 
vb. = A. S. fostor, nourishment ; Teut. type 
*fostrom, for *fod-trom, neut.; allied to 
Soda, food.+Icel. fóstr, nursing, whence 
Jostra, to nurse ; Swed. fostra, Dan. fostre, 
to rear, bring up. 

Fother, a load, heavy mass. (E. A.S. 
oder. 4- M. Du. voeder, Du. voer ; O. H. G. 
Juodar, G. fuder. Teut. type *foj-rom,n. 
From */2)-, strong grade of */aj-; see 
Fathom. 
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Foul (E) M.E. foul, A.S. fiil.+ 
Du. vuil, Icel. fall, Dan. fuul, Swed. ful, 
Goth. fuls, G. faul. Teut. type *fz-/oz ; 
cf. Icel. f#-inn, rotten. Akin to Putrid. 
(fPU.) Brugm. i. $ 113. 

foumart, a polecat. (E) M. E. ful- 
mart, fulmard ; comp. of M. E. ful, foul 
(as above), and A.S. meard, a marten. 
See Marten. 

Found (1), to lay the foundation of. 
(F.CL. M.E. founden.=O.F. fonder. 
=L. fundäre, to found.=L. fundus, a 
bottom, foundation. See Fund. Der. 
found-ation. 

Found (2) to cast metals. (F.—L.) 
O. F. fondre. — L. fundere, to pour, cast 
metals. (4/GHEU.) See Fuse (1). 
Der. found-ry, F. fand.erie. 

Founder, to go to the bottom. (F.— 
L.) M.E. foundr?n, said of a horse fall- 
ing. = O.F., fondrer, chiefly in comp. 
afondrer (obsolete), efondrer, to fall in 
(still in use); orig. to sink in. = F. fond, 
bottom. = L., fundus, bottom. See Found 
(1). 

Foundling, a deserted child. (E.) 
M. E. fundling ; formed with suffix -/-ing 
from A.S. fund-, weak grade of findan, 
to find.J- Du. vondeling. See Find. 

Fount (1),aspring. (F.—L.) Formed, 
by analogy with mount, from F. font. =L. 
Jontem, acc. of fons, a fountain. Der. 
Jount-ain, O.F. fontaine, Late L. fon- 
tana. 

Fount (2), Font, an assortment of 
types. (F.—L.) O.F. fonte, a casting of 
metals. =0.F. fondre, to cast.=L. fun- 
dere, to pour, cast metals. See Found (2). 

Four. (E) M.E. feowur, fower, four. 
A. S. fzower. + Icel. fjörir, Dan. fre, 
Swed. fyra, Du. vier, Goth. fidwor, G. 
vier; also W. pedwar, Gael. ceithir, O. 
Irish cethir, L. quatuor, Gk. rérrapes, 
téooapes, mícvpes, Russ. chetvero, Lith. 
peturi, Pers. chehar, Skt. chatvaras. Idg. 
type, *getwer-. Der. four-th, A.S. feorpa ; 

‘our-teen, A.S. feowertene ; for-ty, A.S. 
Seowertig. 

Fowl. (E.) M.E. foul, A.S. fugol, a 
bird. + Du. vogel, Icel. fug, Dan. fugl, 
Swed. fogel, Goth. fugls, G. vogel. Teut. 
type *fugloz, masc. ; prob. for *flugloz, by 

issimilation ; the form Auglas, pl. occurs 
in Matt. xiii. 32 (Rushworth gloss), and 
cf. the adj. fugol, flying. From *Aug-, 
weak grade of Teut. *feug-an-, to fly. 

See Fugleman and Fly. Brugm. i. $ 491. 
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Fox. (E) A.S. fox.+ Du. vos, G. 
|fuchs. Teut. type *fuh-s-, masc. We also 
find Icel. foa, Goth. fauho, fem. a vixen; 

Teut. type *fuha. A connexion with Skt. 
puchchha-, ‘tail, is doubtful. Der. vix-en. 

. V. 
foxglove. (E.) A.S. foxes glofa,i.e. 
fox's glove; a fanciful name. Cf. Norw. 
revbjölla, a foxglove ; lit. * fox-bell.’ 

Foy, a parting entertainment, by or to 
a wayfarer. (Du.—F.) From Du. fooi 
(in Hexham, foy, ‘a banquet given by one 
at parting from his friends’). = F. for, lit. 
faith, from L. acc. fidem; cf. Late L. 
des, in the sense of ‘payment.’ (So 
| Franck.) But rather from F. vote, a way; 
| L. za. Cf. Voyage. 

Fracas. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. fracas, a 
crash. — F. fracasser, to shatter. — Ital. 
fracassare, to break in pieces. — Ital. fra, 
prep., among, and cassäre, to break: (imi- 
tated from L. ¿nterrumpere). Ital. fra is 
from L. infra, below. Cassare=L. quas- 
säre, to shatter; see Quash. 

Fraction. (F.—L.) F. fraction.=L. 
acc. fractiönem, a breaking. = L. fractus, 
pp. of frangere, to break. Cognate with 
break; see Break. 

fracture. (F.-L.) O.F. fracture. 
=L. fractüra, a breach.=L. fractus, pp. 
of frangere, to break. 

Fractious, peevish. (E.; and F.—L.) 
A prov. E. word, as if from North. E. fratch, 
to squabble, chide; the same as M.E. 
fracchen, to creak as a cart. But it also 
occurs (in 1705) in the sense of refractory, 
being formed from fraction, in the sense 
of ‘dissension,’ a sense now obsolete ; see 
N. E. D. See Fraction. 

Fragile. (F.—L.) F. fragile. = L. 
fragils, easily broken. =L. frag-, base of 
frangere, to break. See Fraction. 
Doublet, frail. 

fragment. (F.-L.) F. fragment. 

L. fragmentum, a broken piece. — L. frag-, 
base of frangere ; with suffix -mentum. 

. (F.—L.) F. fragrant. = 

L. frägrantem, acc. of frägrans, pres. pt. 
of fragrare, to emit an odour. 

il. (F.-L.) M.E. freel, freyl.— 

O. F. fraile, brittle. = L. fragilem, acc. of 
fragilis; see Fragile. 

e, to construct. (E) M.E. fra- 
mien; also fremien. A.S. framian, to 
be profitable, avail; cf. also /remien, 
fremman, to promote, effect, do, lit. to 
further. = A.S.. fram, strong, good, lit. 
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forward ; cf. fram, prep., from, away; see 
From. + Icel. frama, fremja, to further, 
from framr, adj, forward, fram, adv., 
forward, allied to fra, from. Cf. G. fromm, 
good. Der. frame, sb. 

Frampold, quarrelsome. (Low G.) 
Obsolete. Also frampald, frompall. Allied 
to prov. E. rantipole, a romping child. Cf. 
E. Fries. frante-ot, wrante-pot, a peevish 
man; M. Du. wranten, to chide, Dan. 
vraníe, to be peevish, vranten, peevish. | 
Cf. also Dan. vrampet, warped; Low G. | 
wrampachtigh, morose (Lübben); E. Fries. 
franten, wranten, to be cross. Note also 
Sc. frample, to disorder, and E. /rump. 
The second element is prob. from E. pol/, 
head. 

Franc, a French coin. (F.—G.) M.E. 
Jrank.=O.F. franc; said to be short for 
Francorum Rex (on a coin of 1360). See 
Frank. 

franchise. (F.-G.) M.E. fran- 
chise.=O.F. franchise, privileged liberty. 

—O.F. franchis-, stem of pres. pt. of 
franchir, to free. — O. F. franc, free; sec | 
Frank. Der. dis-franchise, en-franchise. | 

Frangible. (L.) LateL. frangzbilis, | 
breakable ; a coined word. = L. frangere, 
to break. See Fraction. 

Franion, a dissolute person. (F.—L.) 
O. F. fraignant, one who infringes (law) ; | 


FRECKLE 


tik, shorter form frentik.=O.F. frena- 
tique.=L. phrenéticus, phreniticus, mad. 
= Gk. epeverirós, mad, suffering from 
ppeviris, frenzy. See Frenzy. 
Fraternal. (F.-L.) O.F. fraternel. 
= Late L. fraternális, the same as L. 
fräternus, brotherly.=L. frater, cognate 
with E. Brother. 
fraternity. (F.—L.) O.F. /rater- 
nitee.=L. acc. fräternitätem, brotherhood. 
=L. fraternus, brotherly. = L. frater, 
brother. Der. con-fraternity. 
fratricide (1), murderer of a brother. 
(F.—L.) O.F. fratricide. =L. fratricida, 
a brother-slayer. = L. frátri-, stem of 
fráter, brother; -cida, a slayer, from 
cedere, to kill; see Ceesura. 
fratricide (2), murder of a brother. 
(F.—L.) O.F. fratrecide (Littré). — L. 
frätricidium, the killing of a brother. = L. 
frátri-, stem of frater, brother; -cidium, 
a slaying, from cedere, to kill. 
Fraud. (F.-L) O.F. fraude.L. 
fraudem, acc. of fraus, deceit, guile. 
Fraught, to lade a ship. (Low G. or 
Friesic.) We now use fraught only as a 
pp. M.E. frahten, fragten, only in the 
pp. fraught. Cf.Swed. fra&ta,to fraught or 
freight, from frakt, a cargo; Dan. fragte, 
from fragt, a cargo; E. Fries. fracht, 
fragt, (1) a cargo, (2) charge for trans- 


pres. pt. of fraindre, to break, hence to | port; also Du. bevrachten, from vracht; 


infringe. = L. frangere, to break. See 
Fragile. 

Frank, free. (F.-Low L.—O. H. G.) 
O.F. /ranc.— Low L. francus, free; 
orig. a Frank. =O. H. G. franko, a Frank ; 
perhaps named from a weapon; cf. A. S. 
franca, a javelin. The Zranks were a 
Germanic people. 

frankalmoign, the name of the 
tenure by which most church-lands are 
held. (F.—O. H. G. and L.—Gk.) Lit. 
‘free alms.' =F. franc, free; Anglo-F. 
almoine=O.F.almosne, alms. See Frank 
and Almoner. 

frankincense. (F.—G. and L.) 
O. F. franc encens, pure incense; see 
Frank (above) and Incense. 

in, a freeholder. (F. — G.) 

M. E. frankelein. = A. F. fraunkelayn, 
Langtoft, ii. 212; Low L. francalanus, 
Sranchilanus.=— Low L. francus, free ; see 
Frank (above). The suffix is possibly 
from O. H. G. -linc (=E. -ling as in 
dar-ling); precisely as in chamberlain. 

Frantic. (F.-L.—Gk.) M.E. frene- 


G. frachten, from fracht. See further 


| under Freight. 


Fray (1), an affray. (F.—L.) Short 
for affray, or effray, orig. ‘terror,’ as 
shewn by the use of /ray in the sense of 
terror, Bruce, xv. 255. See Affray. 

fray (2), to terrify. (F.-L.) Short 
for affray ; see Affray. 

Fray (3), to wear away by rubbing. 
(F.-L.) O.F. freier (also froier), to 
rub (Godefroy). = L. fricare, to rub. 

Freak (1), a whim, caprice. (E.) A 
quick movement; from M. E. frek, quick, 
vigorous. = A. S. frec, bold, rash; whence 
frician, to move briskly. + Icel. /rekr, 
voracious; Swed. /räck, impudent, Dan. 
frek, audacious; G. frech, saucy, O. H. G. 
freh, greedy ; Goth. faihu-friks, covetous. 

Freak (2), to streak. (E.) A coined 
word; to streak capriciously (Milton) ; 
from Freak (1). 

Freckle, a small spot. (Scand.) We 
find both /rekell and freken or frakin. = 
Icel. freknur, pl., freckles ; Swed. fräkne, 
Dan. fregne, a freckle. Cf. Fleck. 
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Free. (E) M.E./». A.S. froo.+ 
Du. vrij; Goth. freis; G. frei. Teut. 
type */rzjoz ; allied to Skt. priya-, beloved, 
agreeable; also to E. Friend. Orig. sense 
‘dear, beloved’; hence applied to those 
of the household who were children, not 
slaves; cf. L. /ideri, free, also ‘ children.’ 
Der. freedom, A.S. freodöm ; free-stone, 
transl. of F. pierre franche. 

Free-booter, a rover, pirate. (Du.) 
Borrowed from Du. wrtjbuiter, a free- 
booter, robber. = Du. vrijbuzten, to rob; 
vrijbuit, plunder, lit. ‘free booty.’ Du. 
vrij=E. free. And see Booty, p. 56. 

eze. (E) M.E. fresen. A.S. 
Jreosan ; pp. froren.+Icel. frjösa, Swed. 
frysa, Dan. fryse, Du. vriezen, G. frieren. 
Tent. type */reusan-. L. prúrire, to itch, 
originally to burn (cf. pruina, hoarfrost), 
Skt. plosha-, a burning. Brugm. i. $ 562; 
ii. $ 657. (y PREU.) 

Freight, a cargo. (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. 
freyte ; later freyght; an altered spelling 
of F. fret, the freight of a ship, the gh 
being inserted by (a true) connexion with 

fraught, q.v.—F. fret, ‘the fraught or 
freight of a ship, also, the hire that’s paid 
for a ship;’ Cot.=O. H. G. fréht, *earn- 
ings, hire. This O. H. G.fr?%t is thought 
to be the same as G. fracht, a cargo; and 
/reht has been supposed to represent a 
Teut. type *fra-aihtiz; from fra-, prefix 
(see Fret), and *arhtiz>A.S. @ht, ac- 
quisition (from dgan, to own). See Own. 

Frenzy. (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. frenesye. 
=0.F. frenisie.=L. phrenösis. = Late 
Gk. ppévyats, for Gk. $peviris, inflammation 
of the brain.=Gk. $pev-, base of pny, 
midriff, heart, senses, See Frantic. 

Frequent. (F.—L.) M.F. frequent. 
= L. frequentem, acc. of frequens, crowded, 
frequent; pres. part. of a lost verb *reguere, 
to cram, allied to farcīre, to cram; see 
Farce. Brugm. ii. § 713. 

Fresco. (Ital.-O.H.G.) A painting 
on fresh plaster. = Ital. fresco, cool, fresh. 
= O. H. G. frise (G. frisch). See below. 

fresh. (E.; asd F.— Teut) M.E. 
fresh; also fersh, representing A. S. fersc. 

The form fresh is from O.F. fres, freis 
(fem. fresche); cf. mod. F. frats, fresh. — 
O. H. G. frisc (G. frisch), fresh. Teut. 
type *friskoz. Allied to Lith. Zröskas, 
sweet, unsoured, i.e. unleavened (applied 
to bread); Russ. priesnuii, fresh. 

Pret (1), to eat away. (E) A.S. 
Jretan, for Teut. *fra-etan, to devour 


FRIEND 


| entirely. + Goth. /ra-itan, to devour 
entirely, from fra-, entirely, and z/az, to 
| eat; Du. vreten, G. fressen (=ver-essen). 
| See For- (2) and Eat. 

Fret (2) to ornament, variegate. 
(F.—L.; and E.) M.E. fretten, to adom 
with interlaced work.=O.F. /reter, to 
strengthen (as with iron), also to adorn; 
also spelt ferter.—O.F. frete, a ferrule 
(Cot.), also a fret (in heraldry); see Fret 
(3). Probably influenced by M. E. frezien, 
A.S. fretwan, to adorn; from fretwe, 
ornament. 

Fret (3) a kind of grating. (F.—L.) 
Common in heraldry.— OO. F. rete, a 
ferrule; frettes, pl., an iron grating (Diez) ; 
fretter, to hoop ; fretté, fretty (in heraldry). 
[Cf. Span. fretes, frets (in heraldry); allied 
to Ital. ferriata, an iron grating. ] =F. fer, 
iron. = L. ferrum, iron. 

fret (4), a stop on a musical instru- 
ment. (F. CL.) Frets are bars across the 
neck of the instrument ; probably the same 

word as fret (3). See N. E. D. 

Friable, easily crumbled. (F.—L.) 
M. F. friable. - L. friäbilis.=L. friäre, to 
rub, crumble. 

Friar. (F.-L) M.E. frere.=O.F. 
frere, freire, lit. a brother.—L. fratrem, 
acc. of fräter, a brother. See Brother. 

Fribble, to trifle. (F.—L.) Of imita- 
tive origin ; but prob. suggested by obso- 
lete frivol, adj. frivolous, M. E. frevol. = 
F. frivole. = L. frīuolus; see Frivolous. 
Fricassee, a dish of fowls cut up. 
(F.) F. fricassée, a fricassee; fem, of pp. 
of fricasser, to fricassee, also, to squander 
money. A fricassee is made of chickens, 
&c. cut up into small pieces. Of unknown 
origin. Some have suggested L. frīgere, 
to roast, or L. fricãre, to rub (Korting). 
Friction. (F.-L.) F. fríction.=L. 
acc. frictionem, a rubbing. =L. frictus, 
contr. pp. of fricäre, to rub; allied to 
¡friare, to rub; see Friable. 

Friday. (E) A.S. frīge-deg, trans- 
lating L. dzzs Veneris; where frige is gen. 
of Frig, the wife of Woden. Teut. type 
| *frijā, fem. of *frijoz, dear, beloved, also 
‘free’; Skt. priya, wife, loved one. See 
Free, Friend. 

Friend. (E) M.E. frend. A.S. 
Sréond, orig. * loving, pres. pt. of freogan, 
to love.+Icel. frendi, Dan. frende, Swed. 
fránde, only in the sense of ‘kinsman’; 
also Du. vriend, G.freund; Goth. frijönds, 
a friend, pres. pt. of frijön, to love. Cf. 
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Skt. pri, to love. Allied to Free.|(F.—L.) Stuff sold by a fripier.=M. F. 
Brugm. i. $ 567. Der. friend-ship, A.S. | fripier, ‘a fripier, or broker, trimmer up 
Sréond-scipe. of old garments, and a seller of them so 
Frieze (1), a coarse woollen cloth. (F. | mended ;’ Cot.—O. F. /repe (also ferpe, 
—Du.?) M.F. frize, frise, ‘ frise;’ Cot. | Jelpe), frayed out fringe, old clothes. 
Perhaps due to drap de frise, i.e. cloth of | Prob. from L. fibra, fibre (Körting). 
Friesland ; with which Cotgrave identifies} Frisk, to skip about. (F.—Teut.) 
it.=Du. Vriesland, Friesland, Vries, a | From the adj. frisk, brisk. =M. F. frisque, 
Frieslander, belonging to Friesland. So |‘ friske, blithe, briske;’ Cot.; O. F. frique. 
also cheval de Frise, a horse of Friesland; | =O. H. G. frech, greedy, M. H. G. vrech, 
whence chevaux de Frise, spikes to resist | bold, lively. Cf. A.S. frec, bold. See 


cavalry, a jesting term. @ Hence O.F.| Freak (1). 


friser, to cover with a nap, to curl hair, 
to frizz. See Korting. 
ieze (2), 
column. (F.) M.F. frize, ‘the broad and 
flat band that’s next below the cornish 
[comice], or between it and the architrave ;’ 
ot. Span. friso, a frieze ; allied to Ital. 
fregio, a fringe, lace, border, ornament. 
The Ital. fregio represents L. Phrygium 
(opus), Phrygian work. 
igate. (F.-Ital.) M.F. fregate, 
“a frigate ;’ Cot. — Ital. fregata, a frigate. 
Origin uncertain. 


Fright. (E.) M.E. fryght. O. North- | Dan. 


Frith (1), an enclosure, forest, wood. 
(E.) Obsolescent ; M. E. friik, peace, also 


pt of the entablature of a | enclosure, park. Cf. W. fridd, park, forest, 


which is borrowed from M. E. = A. S. frið, 
peace; friðu, peace, security, asylum. 
Cf. Icel. fridr, Dan. Swed. fred, Du. 
vrede, G. friede, peace. Teut. type 
*frithuz ; from *fri-, base of */ri-7oz, free. 
See Free. € The M.E. frith is also 
‘wooded country.’ This is prob. a different 
word ; A. S. gefyrhde (Birch, iii. 120). 
Frith (2), Kan, an estuary. (Scand.) 
M. E. firth.=Icel. fjörðr, a firth, bay; 
rd, Swed. fjärd, the same. Allied 


umb. fryhto, A.S. Pret Jyrhtu, fright, | to Ford. Brugm. ii. 108. 


allied to /or%A£, timid.4- O.Sax. forhta, Dan. 
Srygt, Swed. fruktan, G. furcht, Goth. 
Jaurhtei, fright; allied to O. Sax. forht, 
O.H.G. foracht, 1 faurhts, fearful. 
Frigid. (L) L.Jrigidus, cold, adj. = 
L. frigere, to be cold. de frigus, cold, sb. 
+Gk. Ayos, cold. Brugm. i. $ 875. 

ill, a ruffle on a shirt. (F.®) 
[Zrill, vb., was a term in hawking ; a hawk 
that shivered, from feeling chz//y, was said 
to frill-—O.F. friller, to shiver with 
cold. Hence some have deduced the 
sense of a hawk ruffling his feathers; but 
for this there is no authority. The sb. 
answers, in sense, to O. F. fresel, freisel, 


Fritillary, a plant. (L.) So named 
because the chequered markings on the 
corolla were in some way associated with 
a fritillus. — L. fritillus, a dice-box. 

itter (1), a kind of pancake. (F.— 
L.) M.E. frytowre, fritoure. (Cf. F. 
fritean, ‘a fritter,’ Cot.] - O. F. friture, 

a frying, dish of fried fish.=O.F. frit, 
fried. = L. frictus, pp. of frigere, to fry. 

Pritter (2),afragment; Shak. (F.—L.) 
O.F. freture.—L. fractura, a fracture. 
See Fracture. 

fritter away, to diminish, waste. 

(F.—L.) A derivative from fritter (2), 

a fragment; whence fritter, vb., to cut 


a ruffle, frill; cf. mod. F. fraise, a frill. | up into fragments. See above. 
It is remarkable that both F. fraise and| Frivolous, trifling. (L.) From L. 
E. frill mean ‘the mesentery of a calf.”] | friuol-us, silly ; with suffix -ous. The orig. 
Perhaps from M.F. vrille; Cot. has: | sense seems to have been ‘ rubbed away”; 
* vrilles, hook-like edges, or ends of leaves, | hence fríwola meant broken potsherds, 
... Scrols! F. vrille also means a gimlet, | &c. — L. fridre, fricäre, to rub; see 
a tendril ; prob. from Dan. vrilde, to twist, | Friable. 
from vride, to writhe; see Writhe. Priz, Frizz, to curl, render rough. 
Fringe, a border of loose threads. (F. | (F.—Du.?) M. F. frizer, ‘to frizle, crispe, 
—L.) . E. fringe.=O.F. frenge (Pals- | curle;’ Cot. [Cf. Span. frisar, to frizzle, 
grave), oldest form of F. frange, fringe ; | raise the nap on frieze, from frisa, frieze.] 
the Wallachian form is frímbie, for *fm- | Similarly the F. friser is from frise, frize, 
brie (by metathesis). = L. fimbria, fringe ; | frieze ; see Frieze (1). Der. friza-le, fre- 
allied to fibra, a fibre; see Fibre. uent. form, in commoner use ; cf. O. Fries. 
Frippery, worn-out clothes, trash. | frisle, fresle, a lock of hair. 
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FRO 


Fro. (Scand.) 
from.Icel. fra, Dan, fra, from. 
From. 

Frock. (F.—Low L.) M.E. frok... 
O. F. froc ; Low L. froccus, a monk’s froch, 
also spelt foccus (Ducange). Prob. so 


The Scand. form of 
See | forst (for frost).+Du. vorst, Icel. Dan. 
S 


FRUMP 
frost. (E.) M.E. frost, forst; A.S. 


wed. G. frost. Teut. types */rustoz, m. ; 
*frustom, u. From *frus-, weak grade of 
*freusan-, to freeze. See Freeze. 


Froth. (Scand.) M.E. frothe.= Icel. 


called because woollen; see Flock (2). | froða, fraud, Dan. fraade [Swed. fradga), 


Cf. Port. froco, a snow-flake, from L. 
HAoccus. @ So Diez; but Brachet derives 
it from O. H.G. Aroch (G. rock), a coat, 
in which the initial 4 is unoriginal. 

Frog (1), an animal. (E.) M.E. frogge. 
A. S. frogga, frocga. Also A.S. frox, 
a frog. + Icel. froskr, Du. vorsch, G. 
Frosch. . 

Frog (2) a substance in a horse's foot. 
(L.?) It is shaped like a fork; perhaps 
a corruption of fork, q. v. ; the F. name is 

fourchette. In any case, it has been con- 
formed to Frog (1). 

Frolic, adj., sportive. (Du.) XVI cent. 
Orig. an adj. — Du. vrolijk, frolic, merry. 
+G. fröhlich, merry. Formed with suffix 
-lijk (= E. like, -ly) from the O. Sax. 


froth, foam on liquids. From the Teut. 
verb *freuthan-, to froth up; as in A.S. 
a-freodan. * 

ounce, to wrinkle, curl, plait. 
(F.—L.) The older form of /founce; see 
Flounce (2). 

Froward, perverse. (Scand. and E.) 
M. E. froward, commonly /raward 
(Northern) From Icel fra, fro; and 
ward. Cf. A.S. fromweard, only in the 
sense *about to depart'; but we still 
keep the orig. sense of from-ward, i.e. 
averse, perverse. (Cf. wayward, i.e. 
away-ward.) And see Toward. 

Frown. (F.—Teut.) M. E. frounen. = 
O.F. frongnier, whence F. refrogner, 
to frown, look sullen. Cf. Ital. Zzz- 


/rö- (as in frd-liko, adv.), O. Fries. frö| frigno, frowning, Ital. dial. (Lombardic) 
(= G. froh), merry. Der. frolic, sb. and | frignare, to whimper, make a wry face. 


verb. 

From, away, forth. (E) A.S. from, 
Sram. + Icel. fra, from; O.H. G. fram, 
forth; Goth. fram, from. Cf. also Icel. 


Of Tent. origin. From Teut. */runjan-, 

as in Swed. dial. fryna, Norw. fröyna, to 

make a wry face. (Körting, § 3324.) 
ify. (F.—L.) F. fructifier. =L. 


fram, adv. forward (Swed. fram, Dan. age er to make fruitful. = L. /ricéz-, 


frem); Goth. /ramis, adv., further. Allied 
to Frame. 
Frond, a branch. (L.) L./rond-, stem 
of fröns, a leafy branch. 
nt. (F.-L) M.E. front, fore- 


for fructus, fruit; -ficadre, for facere, to 
See fruit. 

al, thrifty. (F.—L.) F. frugal. 
=L. frügalis, economical ; lit. belonging 
to fruits. =L. frúg-7, frugal; orig. dat. of 


make. 


head. =O. F. front, forehead, brow. =L. |frux (pl. früges), fruit of the earth. 


frontem, acc. of fröns, forehead, brow. 
mtal, a band worn on the forehead. 
(F.—L.) Ò. F. Srontel. =L. frontäle, 
ornament for a horse’s forehead. = L. front-, 
stem of fröns, forehead. 
frontier. (F.-L.) O.F. frontiere, 
fem. — Late L. /rontéria, frontäria, border- 
land. — L. front-, stem of fróms, front 
(hence, border). 
frontispiece. (F.—L.) For frontis- 
pice; through the influence of piece. = F. 
Srontispice, * the frontispiece or fore-front 
ofa house ;’ Cot. = Late L. frontispicium, 
a front view. =L. /ronti-, decl. stem of 
Jfróns; specere,to see; see Species. 
frontlet. (F.-L.) O.F. frontel-et, 
dimin. of O.F. frontel; see frontal 
(above). 
Frore, frozen. (E.) A.S. froren, pp. 
of fréosan, to freeze. See Freeze. 


Allied to fruit. 
fruit. (F.-L.) M.E. fruit.=O.F. 


an |/ruit.=L. früctum, acc. of früctus, fruit. 


of fruz, to enjoy; 


= L. fríúctus, pp. 
c (Y BHREUG.) 


allied to Brook (1). 
Brugm. i. $ 111; ii. $ 532. 
fruition. (F.—L.) O.F. fruition, 
enjoyment. — Late L. fruitiónem, acc. of 
Fruitio, enjoyment. = L. fruit-us, the same 
as fructus, pp. of frui, to enjoy. 
enty, ety, wheat boiled 
in milk. (F.—L.) O.F. fromentee, f.; 
*furmenty, sodden wheat;' Cot. Lit. 
made with wheat; the suffix -ée=L. -äa, 
made with. =O. F. froment, wheat. = Late 
L. frümentum ; L. frumentum, corn; allied 
to L. fragés, fruit. 
Frump, an ill-tempered person. (E.) 
Of doubtful origin; but cf. frampold. A 
frump formerly meant a ‘sneer,’ or 
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FRUSTRATE 


expression of contempt. Cf. Low. Sc. | 
Jrample, to disorder; frumple, to crease; 
/rump, an unseemly fold: Dan. vrampet, 
warped. 

Frustrate, to render vain. (L.) From 
pp. of L. frustrarí, to render vain.= 
L. frustra, in vain ; orig. abl. fem. of obso- 
lete adj. frústros (= *friid-tros), deceitful. 
Allied to Fraud. 

Frustum, a piece of a cone or cylinder. 
(L.) L. frústum, a piece cut off. Cf. Gk. 
Opavopa,a fragment, from Opave, to break 
in pieces. Prellwitz; Brugm. i. § 853. 

(15, to dress food. (F.—L.) M.E. 
frien.=0.F. frire =L. frigere, to roast. 
Cf. Gk. ppúyew, to parch; Skt. dhrazy, to 
fry. 

Fry (2), spawn of fishes. (Scand.) 
A.F. fry; M. E. fri, also used (like the 
Goth. word) in the sense of * offspring.’ = 
Icel. fre, frið, spawn, fry; Dan. Swed. 
Sri. + Goth. frazw, seed, offspring. Teut. 

*fraiwom, neut. Brugm. i. $ 1029. 


chsia, a flower. (G.) Named after | 


L. Fuchs, German botanist, ab. 1542. 
Fudge. (F.) Picard fuche! feuche! 


an interjection of contempt (Corblet). 


Fuel. (F.—L.) M. E. /ewell (Barbour). | 
A.F. fewaile, O.F. fouaille (Low L. | 
Joallia), fuel. = Late L. /ocalia, pl. of ¡what tawny. 
Jocäle, fuel. = L. focus, a hearth. See|$ 


Focus. if 
Fugitive. (F.—L) O.F. fugitif. — 
L. fugitiuus, fleeing away. = L. fugit- um, 
supine of fugere, to flee. + Gk. peyew, 
to flee; Skt. kuj, to bend, turn aside. 
Allied to Bow p^ Der. centri-fugal, 
q. V. ; febri-fuge, fever-few. 
leman, the leader ‘of a file. (G.) 
For flugleman. = G. flügelmann, the leader 
of a wing or file of men. — G. flügel, a wing, 
from Aug, flight, from liegen, to fly; 
mann, aman. See Fly. 
Fugue, a musical composition. (F.— 
Ital.-L.) F. fugue. — Ital. fuga, a fugue, 
lit. a flight. =L. fuga, flight. See Fugi- 
tive. 
Fulcrum, a point of support. 


L. fulcrum, a support. = L. fulcire, to prop. 
Fulfil. (E) M.E. fulfillen. 


FUN 


sus, sooty. =L. füligin-, stem of filigo, 
soot. Cf. Skt. ry dust. Allied to 
Fume. Brugm. i. $ 4 
Fall (1), complete. iS A. S. ful. 
Du. vol, Icel. fullr, Dan. fuld (for full), 
Swed. full, Goth. fulls, G. voll. Teut. 
type *fulloz ; ldg. type *polnos. Cf. Lith. 
finas, full, filled; Russ. 2o/nuii, full; 
O. Irish lan («*2/an), full; W. Hawn ; 
Skt. púrna-, Pers. pur; cf. Gk. mAnpns, L. 
plenus. Idg. root *pal, *ple, to fill. Brugm. 
i. §§ 393, 461. Der. fill, fulfil, fulsome. 
Full (2), to full cloth, felt. (F.—L.) 
O.F. fuler, F. fouler, ‘to full, or thicken 
cloath in a mill;’ Cot. Also ‘to trample 
on.’ = Late L. fullare, (1) to cleanse 
clothes, (2) to full. = L. fullo, a fuller. 
fuller, a bleacher of cloth. (L.) 
A. S. fullere, a bleacher. = L. fullo, a 
fuller, bleacher. (See above.) 
Fulminate, to thunder, hurl lightning. 
(L.) From pp. of L. fulminäre, to thun- 
der. =L. fulmin-, for fulmen, a thunder- 
bolt (= *fulg-men. — L. fulgere, to shine. 
Fulsome, cloying. (E.) M. E fulsum, 


| from M. E. ful, full; with suffix -sum ( — E. 


-some as in winsome). See Full (1). 
Fulvous, Fulvid, tawny. (L.) From 


(L.) | fumiter. = 


L. fuluus, tawny ; Late L. fuluidus, some- 
Cf. Yellow; Brugm. i: 


363. 
Fumble, to grope about. (Du) XVI 
cent. = Du. fommelen, to fumble. + Swed. 
Jfumla (also famla); Dan. famle. Ap- 
parently ml is for /m; cf. Icel. falma, to 
CE about, from the sb. a pearin, 
Jolm, the palm of the hand, allied 
alm. 


O. F. fum. = L. 
fumum, acc. of fümus, smoke. + Skt. 
dhüma-, smoke; Gk. Oup6s, spirit, anger. 
(Y DHEU.) Allied to Fuliginous. 
ate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
fúmigare, to fumigate. = L. füm-, for 
fümus, vapour; -igäre, for agere, to drive 
about. 
fumitory, a plant. (F. — L.) Formerly 
. fumeterre, fumitory (for 
fume de terre). = Late L. fümus terra, 
smoke of the earth; so named from its 


Julfyllan, to fill full, fulfil. = A. S. ful, | abundance (and perhaps its curly appear- 


full; fyllan, to fill. See Full, Fill. 
ent, shining. (L.) From stem of | * earth-smoke'; 


Cf. G. erdrauch, fumitory, lit. 


ance). 
W. cwd y mug, lit. ‘bag 


pres. pt. of L. fulgére, to shine. + Gk. of smoke.’ 


$Aéyav, to burn; Skt. dAraj, to shine. 
Der. ef-fulgent (ef-=L ex); re-fulgent. 
Fuligin 


Fun, merriment. (E.) XVIII cent. It 
orig. meant ‘a trick’; from an obs. vb. 


ous, sooty. (L.) L. füliginö- | fun, to cheat, hoax ; "prob, from M. E. 
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FUNAMBULIST 


fon, fonne, a fovlish person. See Fond. 
Cf. Irish fonn, delight, pleasure, song; 
Gael. forn; prob. borrowed from E. 

Funambulist, a rope-dancer. (Span. 
—L.) Formerly funambulo. = Span. fun- 
ambulo, a funambulist. = L. /14n-¿s, a rope; 
ambul-are, to walk; see Amble. 

Function, performance, office. (F.— 
L.) M. F. function (F. fonction). =L. acc. 

Junctiönem, performance. = L, functus, pp. 
of fungi, to perform, orig. to use. + Skt. 
bhunj, to enjoy.  Brugm. ii. $ 628. 

Fund, a store. (F.—L.) M.F. fond, 
‘a bottom, a merchant's stock ;’ Cot. = 
L. fundus, bottom; cognate with E. 
Bottom. 

fundament, base. (F.-L.) M.E. 
Sundement. =O. F. fondement, foundation. 
= L. fundamentum, foundation. = L. fund- 
are; see Found (1). 

Funeral, relating to a burial. (F. —L.) 
OF. funeral. = Late L. fünerälis, adj., 
from L. füner- (for *fünes-), stem of fünus, 
a burial. Der. funere-al, fromL.fünere-us, 
funereal. 

Fungus, a spongy plant. (L.) 
fungus. + Gk. omöyyos, a sponge; 
Sponge. 

Funnel. (F.—L.) M.E. fonel. Prob. 
from an O. F. */onz/, preserved in Bret. 
founil, a funnel; cf. Span. fonil, Port. 
funil, Prov. founil, enfounilh. = Late L. 
fundibulum (Lewis and Short); L. in- 
fundibulum, a funnel.=L. infundere, to 
pour in. = L. zz, in; fundere, to pour. 

Fur. (F.-O. Low G.) M. E. forre.= 
O. F. forre, fuerre, a sheath, case, whence 
the vb. forrer, to line with fur; Chaucer 
translates forree by ‘furred, R. R. 408. 
(Cf. Span. forro, lining for clothes, Ital. 
fodero, lining, fur, scabbard.] = Goth. fodr, 
scabbard, orig. ‘protection;’ Icel. fodr, 
lining ; allied to G. futter, a case, lining, 
fur.+Skt. patra(m), a receptacle; cf. Gk. 
rüpa,a cover. Brugm.i. $ 174. 

Furbelow, a flounce. (F.) Prov. F. 

farbala, a flounce, in the dialect of 
Hainault (Diez); the usual form is F. 
Span. Ital. Port. falbala, a flounce. Origin 
unknown. 

Furbish, to polish, trim. (F. — O.H.G.) 
O. F. forbiss-, inceptive stem of forbir, 
to furbish, polish. = O. H. G. *furbjan, 
M. H.G. fürban, to purify, clean, rub 


bright. 
Par , to roll up a sail. (F.—Arab.) 
Formerly spelt furdle, farthel, to roll up 


L. 
see 


FURTHEST 


in a bundle. From fardel, a bundle; see 
Fardel. Cf. F. fardeler, ‘to truss, to 
make into fardles;' Cot. [F. ferler, to 
furl, is from E.] 

Furlong, ith of a mile. (E. A.S. 
Jurlang, orig. a furrow-long, or the length 
of a furrow. = A. S. furh, a furrow ; lang, 
long. 

Furlough, leave of absence. (Du.— 
Scand.) rig. vorloffe. = Du. verlof, 
leave, furlough; the same as Dan. jorlov, 
Swed. forlof, leave. Cf. G. urlaub, fur- 
lough; Dan. orlov. f. As to the prefix, 
Du. ver-, Dan. for-, Swed. fór-, are the 
same as E. for- ; whilst Dan. or-, G. ur- = 
Goth. ws; out. The syllable /o/, leave, is 
shortened from -/ö/-, the equivalent of G. 
-laub-, as seen in G. er-/auó-en, to permit, 
and in A. S. Zaf, permission. See Leave 
(2); also Believe, Lief. 

Furmety ; see Frumenty. 


Furnace, an oven. (F.-L.) M.E. 
Jorneis. = O. F. fornaise. = L. fornacem, 
acc. of fornax, an oven. =L, fornus, an 


oven; allied to formus, warm. Cf. Skt. 
gharma-, warmth, glow. See Warm. 
Brugm. i. $ 146. 

F'urnish,to fit up, equip. (F.—O.H.G.) 
O. F. fourniss-, inceptive stem of fournir, 
to furnish, of which an older spelling is 
fornir, the same word as Prov. formir, 
fromir.=0.H.G. frumjan, to provide, 
furnish; cf. O. H. G. fruma, utility, profit, 
gain; G. fromm, good. Allied to Former, 
Frame. And see Veneer. 

Furrow. (E.) M.E. forwe. A.S. 
/urh, a furrow.+Du. voor, Icel. for, Dan. 
Jure, Swed. fare; G. furche, a furrow. 
Teut. type *furh-, f. Cf. W. rhych, a 
furrow; L. orca, a ridge between two 
furrows. Der. fur-long. 

Further. (E.) Probably the comp. 
of fore, but also explained as comp. of 
forth. M. E. furder. A.S. furdra, adj. 
m.; furdor, further, adv.4-Du. vorders, 
adv., further; O. Fries. fordera, adj.; 
O. Sax. forthora, adj.; O.H.G. fordar, 
G. vorder, adj. Teut. type *furthero- (i. e. 
*fur-ther-o-) answering to Gk. mpó-rep-os, 
comp. of mpó. J In this view the comp. 
suffix is -ther (Gk. -rep-). Der. further, 
vb., A.S. fyrdran, formed from furdor 
by vowel-change of z to y. 

furthest, a late form, made as the 
superl. of forth, and due to regarding 
further as the comp. of the samc. The 
true superl. of fore is first. 
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FURTIVE 


Furtive. (F.—L.) M. F. furtif, fem. 
Jurtive.=L. furtiuus, stolen, secret. = L. 
furtum, theft. = L. füräri, to steal. -L. 
für, a thief. +Gk. pop, a thief, allied to 
pépev, to bear, carry (away). (4/BHER.) 
Brugm. ii. § 160 (3). 

Fury. (F.-L.) F. furie.=L. furia, 


rage. = L. furere, to rage. 


Furze. (E) M.E. frse. A.S. fyrs; 
older form fyres. 
Fuscous, brown. (L.) L. fuscus, 


brown; with suffix -ozs. 

Fuse (1), to melt by heat. (L.) A late 
word. Due to fus-ible (in Chaucer), 
Jus-ion, in Sir T. Browne. = L. fzsus, pp. 
of fundere, to pour, melt. Allied to Gk. 
xéev (for *xeF-ew), Goth. giutan, to pour. 
(y GHEU.) Der: fus-¿ble (from O.F, 
fusible); fus-ion. See Gush. 


GABARDINE 


Just, a cask; orig. a stock, trunk, log. = 
L. fustem, acc. of fustis, a cudgel. 

fust (2), the shaft of a column. (F.— 
L.) In Kersey (1715).=0.F. fusi, a 
trunk. — L. fustem, acc. of fustis, a cudgel, 
thick stick. 

Fustian, a kind of coarse cloth. (F.— 
Ital.—Low L. —Egypt.) M.E. fustane; 
also fustian; A.F. fustiane, fustain; 
O. F. fustaine.—ltal fustagno; Low L. 
Justäneum. = Arab. fustat, a suburb of 
Cairo, in Egypt, whence the stuff first 
came. Introduced through Genoese 
commerce. 

Fustigate, to cudgel. (L.) From 
pp. of L. fustegare, to cudgel. = L. fust-, 
stem of fustis, a cudgel ; -¿gare, for agere, 
to drive, wield. 

; see Fust (1). 


Fuse (2) ; see Fusee 1). Futile, vain. (F.CL.) Y. futile L. 

Fusee (1) Fuse. (F.—L.; or Ital.— | fz£iis, futtilis, that which easily pours 
L.) ‘ Fuse, fusee, a pipe filled with wild- | forth, also vain, empty, futile. From L. 
fire, and put into the touch-hole of a | */z-, allied to fundere, to pour; cf. Gk. 
bomb ;’ Kersey (1715). 1. Fuse is from | xéew. See Fuse (1). 
Ital. fuso, a spindle, a shaft (of a column);| Futtocks, certain timbers in a ship. 
also, a fuse. = L. /visus, a spindle. 2. Fusee|(E.) ‘ Futtocks, the compassing timbers 
is from F. fusée, a fusee, i.e. a spindle- | in a ship, that make the breadth of it ;’ 
shaped pipe; see below. Kersey (1715). Called foot-stocks in 

fusee (2), a spindle in awatch. (F.— | Florio, s.v. stamine. The first syllable 
L.) O.F. fusée, orig. a spindleful of] is for foot; futtocks is thought to be for 
thread. = Late L. fzsa£a, the same; fem. | foot-hooks, and was so explained in 1644 ; 
of pp. of füsäre, to use a spindle.=L.|%00% referring to the bent shape of the 
Jisus, a spindle. timbers. Bailey gives the form foot-hooks. 

Fusil (1), a light musket. (F.—L.)| Future, about to be. (F.—L.) O.F. 
Orig. not the musket itself, but the steel | futur, fem. future.=L. futürus, about to 
against which the flint struck, From F.| be; fut. part. from fu-ř, I was; allied to 
Jusil, ‘a fire-steele for a tinder-box;’ Cot. | Be. (4/BHEU.) 
Also in mod. F., a fusil. [Cf. Span. fusil, | Fuzzball, a spongy fungus. (E.) Cf. 
a fusil.] = L. /oci/e, a steel for kindling fire. | prov. E. fuzzy, fozy, light and spongy ; 
=L. focus, a hearth; see Focus. Der.| Low G. fussig, loose, weak; Du. woos, 
Jusil.eer, fusillade. spongy. 

Fusil (2), a spindle, in heraldry. (L.)| Fylfot, a peculiarly formed cross. (E.) 
A. F. fusel (see O. F. fuisel in Godefroy). | Modern; and due to a mistake. MS. Lansd. 
Dimin. of L. fzszs, a spindle. 874, leaf 190, has /y/fot, meaning a space 

Fusil (3), easily molten. (L.) L. fúsilis, | in a painted window at the bottom, that 
easily molten. =L. fzsus, pp. of fundere, | fills the foot.  Erroneously connected with 
to pour. See Fuse (1). the * gammadion.’ 

Fuss, haste, flurry. (E.) Probably of 
imitative origin, descriptive of spluttering 
and puffing. Cf. fuf, i.e. to puff, and 
hiss. @ It cannot be connected with 
M, E. füs, adj, eager; A.S. fūs, eager, 


G. 
Gabardine, Gaberdine. (Span.— 


prompt. 


Fust (1), to become mouldy. (F.—L.) | h 
¡from O.F. galvardine, gualvardine, a 


In Hamlet, iv. 4. 39. Coined from fusty 


Teut.) Span. gabardina, a coarse frock. 
We also find M. E. gawbardyne ; which is 


(A.D. 1398), answering to O. F. fusté,| loose frock. Perhaps a ‘ pilgrim’s’ frock ; 
‘fusty, tasting of the cask,’ Cot.=O.F.| from M.H.G. walfart (G. wallfahrt), 
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pilgrimage. =M. H. G. wallen, to wander ; 
Jart, travel, from faran, to go (E. fare). 
Gabble, to prattle. (E.) Frequent. of 
gab, to prattle. Of imitative origin; cf. 
Jabber. Y The M. E. gaóóen, to mock, is 
from O.F. gaber, to mock, which is also 
perhaps of imitative origin, or is allied to 
rape. 
" bion. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. gabion, 
a gabion, large basket filled with earth. = 


Ital. gabbione, a gabion; augment. of | 


gabbia, a cage, also spelt gaggia, and allied 
to Span. gavia, a cage (for madmen). 
=L. cauea, a hollow place, cage, den, 
coop; see Cage. 

Gable, a peak of a house-top. (F.— 
Scand.) M. E. gable. =O. F. gable. — Icel. 
gafl, Dan. gavl, Swed. gafvel, a gable. 
A.S. geafel, a fork; Du. gafel, a fork; 
G. gabel, a fork. Further allied to O. Irish 
gabul, a fork, gallows; W. gaf, the fork 
of the thighs. With a different gradation, 
we find Goth. gibla, pinnacle, G. giebel, 
Du. gevel, gable; O.H.G. gedal, head, 
Gk. kepaAn, head (root-form *ghedh-). See 
Gaff. 

Gaby, a simpleton. (Scand.) M. Dan. 
gabe, a fool; Dan. dial. gabenar, a sim- 
pleton, allied to Dan. gabe, to gape (Dan. 
nar means “fool”. Cf. Icel. gapi, a 
heedless man; gapamudr (lit. gape- 
mouthed), the same; Icel. gapa, to gape; 
Norw. gapa, stupid. 

Gad (1), a wedge of steel, goad. (Scand.) 
M. E. gad, a goad. = Icel. gaddr, a goad, 
spike, sting; cognate with Goth. gazds, 
a rod, Irish gath, L. hasta, a spear. 

gad (2), to ramble idly. (Scand.) In 
Levins. The orig. sense was to run about. 
= Icel. gadda, to goad. = Icel. gaddr 
(above). Cf. on the gad,'on the move. 

Gaff, a light fishing-spear, a sort of 
boom. (F.—Teut.) A ship's gaffis named 
from the forked end against the mast; the 
fishing-spear is hooked. = O. F. gaffe, a 
gaff, iron hook.=Low G. gafel, a two- 
pronged hay-fork ; E. Fries. gaffel, a fork, 
a ship's gaff; Du. gaffel, a pitchfork, 
ship’s gaff. Allied to G. gadel, a fork. See 
Gable. 

Gaffer, an old man, grandfather. (F. — 
L.; and E.) From gramfer, West E. 
form of grand-father. See Gammer. 

Gag. (E.) M.E. gaggen, to suffocate. 
Apparently of imitative origin ; cf. gaggle, 
gugyle. Also, W. cegio, to choke; ceg, 
the mouth. 
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| Gage (1), a pledge. (F.— Teut.) M.E. 
gage. = F. gage, a pledge (Low L. wadium). 
— Teut. *wadjom, n., a pledge; as in Goth. 
| wadi, A.S. wed, a pledge. See Wed ; 
land see Wage. From the same source 
are Ital. gaggio, Span. and Port. gage, 
a pledge. 

Gage (2), to gauge ; see Gauge. 

Gaggle, to cackle as geese. (E.) A 
frequent. form from the imitative base gag. 
Cf. cackle, gabble; also Icel. gagl, a wild 
goose; gagg, the cry of a fox; Lith. 
gagéti, to gaggle. 

Gaiety. (F.—Teut.) 
gai, gay. See Gay. 

Gain (1), proft. (F.— Teut) O.F. 
gain, F. gagne, from the verb below. [It 
partly displaced the M/E. gain, advantage, 
which was of Scand. origin; from Icel. 
gagn, gain, advantage ; Swed. gagn, profit, 
Dan. gavn. | 

(2), to win. (F.— Teut.) ‘Yea, 
though he gaine and cram his purse with 
crunes ;’ and again, ‘ To get a garne by 
any trade or kinde;' Gascoigne, Fruits 
of War, st. 69 and st. 66. =O. F. gaigner, 
F. gagner, to gain. This F. gagner, O. F. 
gaagnier (Ital. guadagnare), is from 
O. H. G. weidenón > weidenen, to pas- 
ture, which was the orig. sense of the F. 
word; from O. H.G. weida (G. weide), 
pasture-ground. Cognate with G. weide are 
A.S. wad, Icel. veiür, hunting, the chase. 
Cf. L. ué-nari, to hunt. Der. regain. 

Gainly ; see Ungainly. 

Gainsay, to speak against. (Scand. and 
E.) The prefix is Icel. gegn, against; cf. 
A.S. gegn, gran ; see Against. 

Gait, manner of walking. (Scand.) A 
particular use of M. E. gate, a way ; see 
Gate (2). See also Gantlet (2). 

Gaiter, a covering for the ankle. (F.— 
Teut.) F. guétre, formerly guestre (Cot.). 
The spelling with gu shews the word to 
be Teutonic (gu < G. w). Origin doubt- 
ful; possibly allied to M. H.G. wester, 
a child’s chrisom-cloth, lit. a covering ; 
Goth. wasti, clothing ; see Vest. 

Gala. (F.—Ital.—M.H. G.) F. gala, 
borrowed from Ital. gala, festive attire ; 
whence di gala, merrily ; cf. galante, gay, 
lively. See Gallant. 

‚the milky way. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M. E. galaxie.=O.F. galaxie.—L. ga- 
laxiam, acc. of galaxias. = Gk. yadafias, 
milky way. = Gk. yadaxs-, for yaAakr-, 
stem of yáda, milk. See Lacteal. 


F. gaieté.—- V. 
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Gale (1), a strong wind. (Scand.) 
XVI cent. Of doubtful origin; but cf. 
Dan. gal, furious; Norweg. ein galen 
storm, a furious storm, eit galet veer, 
stormy weather. Cf. Icel. galinn, furious, 
from ga/a, to cry out. See Yell. Note 
F. galerne, a north-west wind. 

Gale (2), the bog-myrtle. (E) A.S. 
gagel.4 Du. gagel. 

Galeated, helmeted. (L.) L. galeatus. 
= L. galea, a helmet. 

Galingale, the pungent root of a 
plant. (F.— Span. — Arab. — Pers.) M.E. 
galingale. = O. F. galingal, garingal. = 
Span. galanga, galingale. = Arab. kła- 
lanjān, galingale. — Pers. khitlanjan, galin- 
gale; said to be of Chinese origin. 

Galiot; see Galliot. 

Gall (1), bile. (E.) M.E.galle. O. Merc. 
galla. + Du. gal, Icel. gall, Swed. galla, 
Dan. galde (for galle), G. galle; L. fel, 
Gk. xoà. Allied to Yellow. Cf. Russ. 
Jelch(e), gall (j=2%) ; jeltuii, yellow. 

Gall (2), to rub a sore place. (F.—L.) 
M.F. galler ; M. F. galle, a galling, itching. 
Cf. Ital. galla, gala, ‘a disease called a 
windgalle;’ Florio. Also Late L. galla, 
a soft tumour ; app. the same word as L. 
galla, a gall-nut; see below. € But also 
partly E.; cf. A.S. gealla, (1) gall, bile, 
(2) a gall on a horse. So also Du. ga’. 
See above. 

Gall (3), a gall-nut. (F.-L.) O.F. 
galle. = L. galla, a gall-nut, oak-apple. 

Gallant, gay, splendid, brave. (F.— 
M. H.G.) O.F. gallant, better galant, 
with one /. Orig. pres. part. of O.F. 
galer, to rejoice. = O. F. gale, shows, mirth, 
festivity. (Cf. Ital. Span. Port. gala, 
festive attire.) Perhaps from M.H. G. 
wallen, O. H. G. wallön, to go on pilgrim- 
age. 

Galleon, a large galley. (Span.) Span. 
galeon, a galleon. = Late L. galea, a galley. 
See Galley. 

Gallery. (F.) M.F. gallerie, galerie, 
a gallery to walk in.= Late L. galeria, a 
long portico, gallery. Of unknown origin ; 
possibly from Gk. »äAov, wood, timber 
(Korting). See below. 

Galley, a low-built ship. (F.—Late L. 
—Gk.?) M.E. galeze. =O. F. galie; Late 
L. galea, a galley; Late Gk. yadéa, yadaía. 
Orig. unknown. Körting suggests Gk. 
kGXov, wood, also sometimes a ship. 

Galliard, a lively dance. (Span.— C.?) 
Span. gallarda (with // as ly), a kind of 
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lively Spanish dance; perhaps through 
F.; cf. galop gaillard, ‘the galliard ;’ 
Cot.=Span. gallardo, gay, lively. M.F. 
gaillard meant valiant or bold; perhaps 
of Celtic origin; cf. Bret. galloud, power, 
W. gallad, able, gallu, to be able; O. 
Irish ga/, boldness (Thurneysen). 

Gallias, a sort of galley. (F.—Ital.— 
Late L.) O.F. galeace.=Ital. galeazza, a 
heavy galley. = Ital. and Late L. galea; 
see Galley. 

Galligaskins, large hose or trousers. 
(F. — Ital. — L.) Corruption of F. gar- 
guesques, greguesques, ‘slops, gregs, gallo- 
gascoius, Venitians;’ Cot, = Ital. Grechesco, 
Greekish. = Ital. Greco, a Greek. = L. 
Grecus, Greek. The name was given 
to a particular kind of hose worn at 
Venice. 

Gallinaceous. (L.) L. gallinäce-us, 
belonging to poultry; with suffix -0%s. = 
L. gallina, a hen.=L. gallus, a cock. 

Galliot, small galley. (F.—Late L.) 
O. F. galiote; Late L galeota, small galley; 
dimin. of galea; see Galley. 

Gallipot, a small glazed earthen pot. 
(F.) From galley and pot, as being 
brought over in galleys. So also galley- 
tile; cf. galy-halfpeny, a galley-halfpenny, 
coin brought over by galley-men, who 
landed wines at a place called Galley-key 
(Thames Street). 

Gallon. (F.) M.E. galon, galun. = 
O. F. gallon, jalon, a gallon; orig. ‘a large 
bowl;’ augmentative form of the word 
which appears as mod. F. ja/e, a bowl. 
Orig. unknown. 

Galloon. (F.-M.H.G.) F. galon, 
* galoon-lace, Cot. ; cf.O. F. galoner, to 
adorn the head (with ribbons, &c.). [Also 
Span. galon, galloon.]=0.F. gale, Span. 
gala, festivity ; see Gallant. 

Gallop. (F.—Scand.) M.E. galopen; 
also spelt walopen. — O. F. galoper, vb.; 
galop, walop (Bartsch), sb. [Hence was 
borrowed O. H.G. walopieren, to gallop; 
so that it is not of O. H. G. origin.] 
=0. Norweg. *wall-hopp, Norw.vallhopp, 
a gallop (Aasen); lit. a bounding over 
a field, *field-hop.' =Norw. *wall-, later 
vall-, Icel. völlr, a field, plain (cognate 
with E. Wold); and hop, Dan. hop, a 
jump, skip, from %oppa, to jump; see 
Hop (1). 

Gallow, to terrify. (E.) King Lear, 
iii. 2.44. M.E. galwen. A.S. gelwan, 
to terrify; in comp. agelwan. 
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Galloway, a nag, pony. (Scotland.) 
Named from Galloway, Scotland. 
Gallowglas, Galloglas, a heavy- 
armed foot-soldier. (Irish.) Irish ga/e- 
glach, a servant, a galloglas.— Irish gall, 
a foreigner, an Englishman; oglach, a 
youth, servant, soldier (from dg, young, 
O. Ir. dac, óc, cognate with E. Young). 
It meant ‘an English servitor,’ as explained 
by Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, 
Globe ed. p. 640. (See N. and Q. 6 S. x. 


145. 

Gallows. (E) M.E. galwes, pl. A.S. 
galga, gealga, cross, gibbet; whence mod. 
E. gallow, the s being the pl. termina- 
tion. J-Icel. .ga/g?, Dan. Swed. galge, Du. 
galg, Goth. galga, a cross, G. galgen. 
Teut type *galgon-; cf. Lith. Zalga, a 
pole (£— z4). 

Galoche, a kind of shoe. (F.—Late L. 
— Gk.) F. galoche, answering to a 
Romance type *galopia, *calopia; formed 
from *calopüs, sing. of Late L. calopodes, 
wooden shoes; we also find Late I. 
calopedia (see Brachet), a clog, wooden 
shoe, and calopodium. = Gk. kaAomödıor, 
dimin. of xaAdmous, xaħámovs, a shoemaker's 
last. = Gk. xado-», wood ; rovs, a foot. 
Galore, in plenty. (C.) Irish goleo, 
Gael. gu leor, gu leoir, sufficiently. Formed 
from Irish and Gael. Xor, sufficient, by 
prefixing go or gu, lit. ‘to,’ but used to 
turn an adj. into an adverb. 

Galt (1), Gault, clay and marl. 
(Scand.) Norweg. gald, hard ground, 
a place where ground is trodden hard; 
Icel. ga/d, hard-trodden snow. 

Galt (2), a boar-pig. (Scand.) M.E. 
galt.= Icel. göltr, galti; Swed. Dan. galt, 
a hog. Cf. O. H. G. galzä, a sow. 

Galvanism. (Ital.) Named from 
Gaivani of Bologna, Italy; about A.D. 
1792. 

Gambado, an E. substitution for F. 
gambade; see Gambol. 

Gambit, an opening at chess. (F.— 
Ital.— L.) F. gambit. = Ital. gambetto, a 
tripping up. = Ital. gamba, the leg; see 
Gambol. 

Gamble. (E.) A late word, put for 
gamm-le or gam-le, a frequent. form which 
has taken the place of M. E. gamenen, to 
play at games. = A. S. gamenian, to play at 
games; from gamen, a game. See Game. 

Gamboge. (Asiatic.) A corruption of 
Cambodia, in the Annamese territory, 
whence it was brought after A. D. 1600. 
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Gambol, a frisk, caper. (F.—Ital.—L.) 
Formerly gambold, sambauld, gambaud. = 
M. F. gambade, ‘a gamboll;’ Cot. = Ital. 
gambata, a kick. = Ital. gamba, the leg; 
the same as F. jambe, O. F. gambe, Late 
L. gamba, a joint of the leg. Cf. Gael. 
and W. cam, crooked, answering to O. 
Celt. *kambos (fem. *kamba), crooked; 
Stokes-Fick, 78. 

Game. (E) M.E. game, also gamen. 
A. S. gamen, sport. + Icel. gaman, Dan. 
gammen, M. Swed. gamman, O. H. G. 
gaman, joy, mirth. See Gammon (2). 

Gammer, an old lady, grandmother. 
(F. — L.; and E.) For grammer, West. 
E. form of grand-mother. 

Gammon (1), the preserved thigh of a 
hog. (F.-L.) M.E. gambon. A.F. 
gambon (F. jambon), a gammon; from 
O. F. gambe, leg. See Gambol. 

on (2), nonsense; orig. a jest. 
(E.) M.E. gamen, a game; see Game. 
And see Backgammon. 

Gamut. (F.—Gk.; and L.) Comp. 
of O.F. game, gamme, and ut, Here 
gamme represents the Gk. apa (y), 
because the musical scale was represented 
by a, 4, c, d, e, f, g, the last being g=y. 
Ut is the old name for do, the Ist note in 
singing, because it began an old hymn to 
St. John, * U? queant laxis,’ &c., used in 
learning singing. Gamut is the scale, 
from y (g) to ut (a). 

Gander. (E) M.E. gandre. A.S. 
gandra, also spelt ganra (the d being, in 
fact, excrescent). + Du. gander. Cf. also 
Low G. gante, a gander (see ganta in 
Pliny). Teut. type *garron-, m. Allied 
to Gannet and Goose. 

Gang (1), a crew of persons. (E.) 
A. S. gang, a going, progression ; but the 
sense was affected by the related word 
genge, a gang. 

gang (2),to go. (Scand.) Icel. ganga, 
to go; cf. A.S. gang, a going, path, 
course (whence E. gang-way); see Go. 

Ganglion, a tumour on a tendon. (L. 
—Gk.) L. ganglion.=Gk. yayyAıov. 

ne, a mortification of the flesh. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. gangrene. = L. gan- 
grena.=Gk. yayypava, an eating sore. 
Allied to yép-wv, an old man, from 
4 rip, to grow old; cf. Skt. jaras, old 
age, jaraya, to consume (see Prellwitz). 
et, solan goose, a sea-fowl. (E.) 
A.S. ganot.4-Low G. gante, Du. gent, a 
gander; M. H. G. ganze, O. H. G. ganazo, 
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a gander. From a base gan-; 
Gander. 

Gantlet (1); see Gauntlet. 

Gantlet (2), Gantlope, a military 
punishment. (Swed.) Formerly gantlope ; 
corrupted by confusion with gauntlet. 
Again, gantlope is a corruption of Swed. 
gatlopp, lit. “a running down a lane;’ to 
‘run the gantlope’ is to run between two 
files of soldiers, who strike the offender as 
he passes. = Swed. gata, a lane, street (see 
Gate (2)); and /opp, a running, from /ópa, 
to run, cognate with E. Leap. 

Gaol, Jail, a cage, prison. (F.-L.) 
A.F. gaole, geiole (F. geóle), a prison, 
birdcage. = Late L. gabiola, caveola, a 
cage, dimin. of L. cauea, a den, cave, 
cage. = L. cauus, hollow; see Cage. 

. (Scand.) M.E. gappe. = Icel. and 

Swed. gap, a gap, abyss. = Icel. and Swed. 
gapa, to gape (below). 

ape. Scand.) M. E. gapen. = Icel. 

and Swed. gapa, Dan. gabe.+E. Fries. and 

Du. gapen, G. gaffen. Cf. Skt. jabh, 

Jambh, to gape. 

Gar (1), Garfish, a fish. (E.) A fish 
with slender body and pointed head. 
From A.S. gar, a spear; cf. Garlic. So 
also pike, ged. 

Gar (2), tocause. (Scand.) Icel. ¿grua 
(Noreen), Swed. göra, Dan. gjöre, to 
make, cause; lit. to make ready. = Icel. 
gprr,görr, ready; see Yare. 

garb (1), dress. (F.-O.H.G.) In 
Shak. =O. F. garde, a garb, good fashion. 
=0, H. G. garawr, garwi, dress, prepara- 
tion; cf. O.H.G. garawen, M. H.G. 
garwen, to get ready. = O. H. G. garo, 
ready; cognate with E. yare; see Gear. 

Garb (2), a wheatsheaf, in heraldry 
(F.—O. H.G.) A.F. and Picard garbe 
F. gerbe, a sheaf. = O. H. G. garba (G. 
garbe), a sheaf. Lit. ‘what is grabbed’ 
or caught up into a bundle by grasping. 
Cf. E. grab, Swed. grabba, to grasp; Skt. 


see 


grah, Vedic grabh, to seize. Brugm. i. 
$ 531. 
garbage, refuse. (F. — O. H. G.) 


M. E garbage, entrails of fowls. This 
agrees in form with O. F. garbage, gerbage, 
a tax paid in garbs or sheaves. Prob. 
similarly formed from O. F. garbe, in the 
sense of ‘handful,’ small bundle, a sense 
which occurs for Low L. garba. 

Garble, to select for a purpose; hence, 
to corrupt an account. (F. — Span.— Arab.) 
Orig. to pick out, sort, sift out. = O. F. gar- 
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beller (see N. E. D.), the same as grabeller, 
tp garble or sort out spices, orig. to sift. 
The same as Span. garbillar, Ital. garbel- 
lare, to garble or sift wares. = Span. gar- 
illo, a coarse sieve. = Pers. gharbil, Arab. 
ghirbäl, a sieve; Arab. gharbalat, sifting, 
searching. Rich. Dict. p. 1046. 

Garboil, a commotion. (F.) M.F. 
garbouil, ‘a garboil, hurliburly;’ Cot. 
Cf. Span. garbullo, a crowd; Ital. gar- 
buglio, a garboil, disorder. Of unknown 
origin. Prob. imitative. Florio has Ital. 
garabullare, to rave. 

Garden. (F. — O. Frankish.) M.E. 
gardin.= A.F., O. Noith F. and Picard 
gardin, F. Jardin.— O. Frank. gardin 
(O. H.G. gartin), gen. and dat. of gardo, 
a yard, cognate with E. Yard, q. v. Cf. 
O. H. G. gartin-āri, a gardener. 

Garfish; see Gar (1). 

Gargle. (F.— Late L.— Gk.) Modified 
from F. gargouiller, ‘to gargle ;’ Cot. = 
F. gargouille, the weasand of the throat, 
also a gargoyle, or mouth of a spout. So 
also Span. gargola, a gargoyle; Ital. gar- 
gozza, the gullet. From an imitative base 
garg-, as seen in L. garg-arizäre, to gargle, 
from Gk. yapy-apicew, to gargle; cf. Gk. 
yapyapewv, the uvula. Hence also Ital. 
gargagliare, to murmur, gargatta, the 
throat. The parallel L. base is gurg- ; 
see Gorge, Gurgle. 


gargoyle, aspout. (F.-L.) F.gar- 
gouille nre. 
Garish, staring, showy. (E) Also 


formerly spelt gaurish. Allied to M. E. 
gauren, to stare (Chaucer). Cf. M. E. 
gawen, to stare ; Icel. gā, to heed, mark. 

Garland. (F.—Teut.?) M.E. gerlond. 
=0.F. garknde. Cf. Span. guirnalda, 
Ital. ghirlanda (whence Mod. F. guir- 
lande), a garland. Prob. formed, with 
sufix -ande, from M.H. G. *wierelen, 
frequentative of wieren, to adorn, from 
O. H.G. wiara, M.H.G. wiere, refined 
gold, fine ornament, crown. Cf. Wire. 

Garlic, a plant. (E.) A.S. garléac, 
lit. * spear-leek.' — A. S. gar, a spear; Zac, 
a leek, plant. See Gore (3) and Leek. 

Garment. (F.— O. Low G.) M.E. 
garnement. =O. F. garnement, garniment, 
a robe (defence). =O. F. garnir, to pro- 
tect; see Garnish. 

Garner. (F.-L.) M.E. garner. = 
O. F. gernier, variant of grenier, a granary. 
=L. grānārium, a granary. = L. granum, 
corn ; see Grain. 
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garnet. (F.—L.) M. E. garnet, also 
spelt granat! = O. F. granate; M.F. 
grenat, ‘a precious stone called a granat 
or garnet,’ Cot.; Late L. gränatus. So 
called from its resemblance to the seeds of 
the pomegranate, or mälum grànatum, 
lit. seeded apple.=L. granum, a grain, 
seed 


Garnish. (F.—O.LowG.) Also war- 
nish. = O., F. garnis-, warnis-, stem of 
pres. pt. of garnir, warnir, to defend one- 
self, fortify, garnish. =O. Frank. *warn- 
jan; cf. O. H. G. warnön, M. H. G. 
warnen, to guard against, provide one- 
self with; cf. O. H. G. warna, foresight, 
care. See Warn. 

garniture. (F.-O. Low G.) F. 
garniture, garnishment.=Low L. garni- 
tira, = Low L. garnitus, orig. pp. of 
garnire, to adorn, which is merely a 
Latinised form of O. F. garnir (above). 

Garret. (F.— G.) M.E. garite. = 
O. F. garite (F. guérite), place of refuge, 
watch-tower. = O. F. garir, warir, to 
preserve. = O. H. G. warjan, to defend. 
Allied to Wary. 

Garrison. (F.-O.LowG.) Confused 
with M. E. garisoun, warisoun, a reward ; 
but the true form is M. E. garnison, war- 
nison, defence, stores, supply. = O. F. 
garnison, store, supply. =O. F. garnis-ant, 
pres. pt. of garnir, to supply, garnish ; 
see Garnish. And see Warison. 

Garrote, Garrotte. (Span. — C.) 
Span. garrote, a cudgel, tying a rope tight, 
strangling by means of an iron collar. 
Formed, with dimin. suffix -o¢e, from Span. 
garra, a claw, talon, clutch, grasp. = 
Bret., W., and Corn. gar, the shank of 
the leg (Diez). See Garter. 

us. (L.) L. garrulus, talk- 
ative. = L. garrire, to chatter. Brugm. i. 


A.F. garter; O.F. 
gartier (North of France, Hecart), spelt 
Jartier in Cotgrave (F. jarretière). =O. F. 
and Norm. garet (F. jarret), the ham of 
the leg; a dimin. form. = Bret. gar, W. 
gar, shank of the leg; Celt. type *garris. 
Gas. (Du.) The Belgian chemist Van 
Helmont (died A. D. 1644) invented two 
terms, gas and b/as; the latter did not 
come into use. He tells us that gas was 
suggested by the Gk. xáos. See N. E. D. 
Gasconada, boasting. (Gascony.) F. 
gasconnade, boasting ; said to be a vice of 
Gascons; at any rate named from them. 
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Gash, to hack, cut deeply. (F.—Late L. 
— Gk.) Formerly garsh, garse. = O, F. 
garser, to scarify, pierce with a lancet. == 
Late L. caraxare, short for imcaraxäre, 
incharaxare, to pierce, incise. Cf. Late L. 
garsa, scarification, by making incisions 
in the skin, called in Gk. &yxapafıs ; 
whence the Late L. vb. was formed. See 
Character. 

Gasp. (E) M.E. gaspen, gaispen. 
The latter answers to Icel. geispa, Swed. 
gäspa, to yawn (cf. Dan. espe) The 
former represents the cognate A.S. *gds- 
fan (not found). Icel. geispa is for *geip- 
sa; cf. Du. gijpen, to gasp; A.S. gipung, 
a gaping. 

ic, belonging to the belly. (Gk.) 
Coined from Gk. yaorpé-, from yaornp, 
the belly. 

Gate (1), a door, hole, opening. (E.) 
M.E. gate, yate. A.S. get, geat, a gate, 
opening (whence M.E. yate); pl. gatu 
(whence M.E. gate). + Du. gat, a hole, 
opening, gap; O. Fries., O. Sax., Icel. 
gat, an opening. 

Gate (2), a street. (Scand.) Common 
in the North; it also means ‘a way.’ = 
Icel. gata, Swed. gata, a way, path, street, 
lane; Dan. gade; cf. Goth. gatwo, G. 


gasse. Perhaps allied to Gate (1), and 
also to the vb. Go. B. Gate (1) answers 
to Teut. type *gatom, n., but gate (2) to 
Teut. type *gatwön-, f. See Gait and 
Gantlet (2). 

Gather. (E) M.E. gaderem. A.S. 
gaderian, gadrian, to collect, get together. 
= A.S. gader-, together; also gador-, 
geador. + Du. gaderen, to collect, from 
(te gader, together. Cf. A. S. ged, a com- 
pany, society (whence also A.S. gede- 
ling, a comrade ; ge-gada, a companion) ; 
Du. gade, a spouse, G. gatte, a husband ; 
Goth. gadiliggs, a cousin. Perhaps allied 
to Good. 

Gaud, a show, ornament. (L) M.F. 
gaude. = L. gaudium, gladness, joy ; hence. 
an ornament. = L, gaudere, to rejoice (base 
gauid-,as in gäuisus sum, used as pt. t.). 
+Gk. yr0éew, to rejoice; allied to yaiew 
(= yaf-iew), to rejoice; yadpos, proud. 
Brugm. i. § 589; ii. § 694. Der. gaud-y, 
adj. 

Gauge, Gage, to measure the content 
iia eck (F.—Low L.) Spelt gage in 
Shak. =O. North F. gauger, F. jauger, ‘to 
gage, Cot. = O. North F. gauge, F. 
| jauge, ‘a gage, instrument wherewith a 
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cask is measured,’ Cot.; Low L. gaugia | 
(A.D. 1446). Of unknown origin. | 

Gaunt, thin, lean. (Scand.?) An East- 
Anglian word; perhaps Scand. Also spelt 
gant (1691). Cf. Norweg. gand, a thin 
stick, a tall and thin man, an overgrown 
stripling (Aasen) ; Swed. dial. gaz, a lean, 
half-starved horse (Rietz). Doubtful. 

Gauntlet. (F.—Scand.) O. F. gante- 
det, a double dimin. of gant, a glove. =O. 
Swed. wante, a glove; Dan. vante, a 
mitten, Icel. v0ttr (stem vantu-), a glove. 
Cf. Du. want, a mitten (prob. borrowed 
from Scand.). Prob. from Wind, verb 
(Noreen) ; cf. G. gewand, a garment; Low 
G. want, cloth (Lübben). 

Gauntlet; see Gantlet (2). 

Gauze, a thin silken fabric. (F.— 
Palestine.) M.F. gaze; Span. gasa. Cf. 
Low L. gazzdtum, gauze; gazötum, wine 
from Gaza. Said to be from Gaza, in 
Palestine, whence it was first brought. 

Gavelkind, a sort of tenure. (E.) 
M. E. gauelkynde ; answering to an A.S. 
form *gafol-cynd. = A.S. gafol, tribute, 

ayment ; and cynd, kind, sort, condition. 

he A. S. gaf-o/ (whence Low L. gabulum) 
is from Tenut. *gad, 2nd grade of Give, q. v. 

Gavial, the crocodile of the Ganges. 
(F.—Hind.) F. gavial (a corrupt form). 
= Hind. ghariyal, a crocodile. 

Gavotte, a dance. (F.) M.F. gavote, 
orig. a dance of the Gavots. Gavot isa 
sobriquet, in Provence, of the moun- 
taineers of the Alps (see Hatzfeld). 

Gawk, Gawky, awkward. (F.— 
Scand. From E. dial. gawk-handed, 
‚gaulick-handed,left-handed; gawk, clumsy. 
Here gawk is short for gaul-¿ck, where 
-ick is a suffix. Of F. origin; cf. Burgund. 
góle, numb with cold, said of the fingers. 
=Swed. Dan. valer, benumbed; whence 
Swed. dial. val-handt, Norw. val-hendt, 
having numbed hands. @ Prob. not from 
F. gauche (N. E. D.). 

Gay. (F.—O. H.G.) O.F. gai. = 
O. H. G. wah, fine, beautiful. 

Gaze. (Scand) M.E. gasen. = Swed. 
dial. gasa, to gaze, stare at. 

Gazelle, an animal. (F. — Span. — 
Arab.) Formerly gazel. = O. F. gazel, 
gazelle.=Span. gacela.= Arab. ghazäl, a 
wild goat, gazelle. 

Gazette. (F.—Ital.) O.F. gazette, an 
abstract of news, issued at Venice. = Ital. 
gazzetta, a gazette; the orig. sense is 
either (1) a magpie, from Ital. gazzetta, 
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a magpie, dimin. of gassa, a magpie, 
whence it may have meant ‘tittle-tattle’ ; 
or (2) a very small coin (perhaps paid for 
the privilege f reading the news), from 
Ital. gazzetta, a coin Jess than a farthing, 
probably from Gk. yafa, a treasury. 
Gear, dress, harness, tackle. (Scand.) 
M. E. gere. = Icel. gervi, górvi, gear, 
apparel. Cf. görr, geyrr, skilled, dressed, 
pp. of göra, to make.4- A. S. gearwe, fem. 
pl, preparation, dress, ornament; A.S. 


gearo, ready; see Yare. And see Gar 
(2), Garh (1). 
Geck, a dupe. (Du) In Tw. Nt. v. 


351. - Du. geb, formerly geck, a fool, sot ; 
cf. G. geck, the same; Dan. gjek, fool; 
Icel. gikkr, a pert, rude person. @ Not 
to be confused with A. S. gzac, cuckoo; 
nor with gowk; nor with gawky. 

Gecko, a nocturnal lizard. (Malay.) 
Also F. gecko. = Malay gékog, a gecko; 
so named from an imitation of its cry. 

Ged, the fish called a pike. (Scand.) 
Icel. gedda, Swed. gädde, Dan. giedde, a 
ged; allied to gaddr,a goad; see Gad (1). 
Named from the sharp, thin head; hence 
also called pike. 

Gelatine. (F. —Ital.CL.) F. gélatine, 
kind of jelly. — Ital. gelatina. — L. gelätus, 
pp. of geläre, to freeze.=L. gelu, frost; 
see Gelid. 

Geld, to emasculate. (Scand.) M.E. 
gelden. = Icel. gelda, Dan. gilde, Swed. 
gälla (for gilda); cf. Icel. geldr, Swed. 
gall, barren. Perhaps related to Goth. 
giltha, a sickle. Cf. Galt (2). Der. 
geld-ing, from Icel. gelding, the same. 

Gelid, cool. (L.) L. gelidus. = L. gelu, 
frost. Allied to Cool. Brugm. i. § 481. 

Gem. (F.— L.) M.E. gemme. = V. 
gemme. =L. gemma, a bud; also a gem, 
jewel. Brugm. i. § 413 (4). 

Gemini. (L.) L. gemini, twins; pl. 
of geminus, double. 

Gender (1), kind. (F.-L.) M.F. 
gendre (with excrescent d). =O. F. genre, 
kind. = L. genere, abl. case of genus, kind, 
kin. @ The unusual deriv. from the abl. 
case is due to the common phrases genere 
natus, hoc genere, omni genere; so also 
Ital. genere, kind. 

gender (2) to produce. (F. — L.) 
M. E. gendren. = O. F. gendrer (Gode- 
froy). = L. generäre, to beget.— L. gener», 
for *genes, stem of genus (above). And 
see Engender. 


Genealogy. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. 
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genealogie. = O. F. genealogie. = L. geneä- 
logia. = Gk. yeveaAoyia, an account of a 
family, pedigree (1 Tim. i. 4). — Gk. yeveá, 
birth (allied to yévos, see genus); and 
Aoyía, an account, allied to Aóyos (see 
Logic). 

General, relating to a genus, common. 
(F.—L.) O.F. general. = L. generalis, 
belonging to a genus (stem gener-, for 
*genes); see genus. Hence general, sb., 
a leader ; general-zssimo, from Ital. general- 
issimo, a supreme commander, with superl. 
suffix -7552mo. 

generate. (L. From pp. of L. 
generäre, to produce. — L. gener-, decl. 
stem of genus. 

eneric, pertaining to a genus. (L.) 
Coined from L. gener-, decl. stem of 
genus. 

generous. (F.—L.) O.F. genereus, 
later généreux. — L. generósus, (properly) 
of noble birth. = L. gener-, as above. 

Genesis, creation. (L. — Gk) L. 
genesis, = Gk. yévecis, origin, source; 
related to yévos, race; see genus. 

Genet, an animal. (F. —Span.— Arab.) 
F. genette, ‘a kind of weesell;’ Cot. = 
Span. gineta. = Arab. jarneit (Dozy). 

nial. (F.-L.) O.F. genial.=L. 
geniälis, pleasant; adj. from genius; see 
genius. 

Geniculate, jointed. (L.) In botany. 
From L. geniculum, a little knee, joint in 
a plant; double dimin. of genz, a knee. 
Allied to Knee. 

Genie, a demon ; see Jinn. 

Genital. |F.— L.) O.F. genital. = L, 
genitälis, generative. = L. genit-um, supine 
of gignere, to beget. 

genitive. (F.-L) O. F. genitif. = 
L. genetiuus, belonging to birth, applied 
in grammar to a certain case of nouns. = 
L. genitum (above). 

genius, inborn faculty. (L.) L. 
genius, the tutelar spirit of any one; also 
wit, lit. ‘inborn nature.’ Allied to genus. 

Gennet; see Jennet. 

Genteel. (F.— L.) XVlcent.; F. 
gentil. = L. gentilis, belonging to the same 
clan, a gentile (afterwards applied to mean 
well-bred, &c.).—L. genti-, decl. stem of 
gens, a clan, tribe, Allied to genus. 

Gentian, aplant. (F.— L.) O.F. gen- 
tiane.=L.gentiäna; named after Gentius, 
an Illyrian king, abt. B.C. 180. 

Gentile. (F.-L.) O.F. gentil.=L. 
gentilis, gentile; see Genteel. 
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gentle. (F.-L.) O.F. gentil (above). 
try. (F.— L.) M. E. gentrie, high 

birth; shortened from M. E. gentrise, the 
same.— O. F. genterise, another form of 
gentilise, rank ( —Late L. *gentilitia).— 

L. gentilis ; see Genteel. 

Genuflection, Genuflexion, a 
bending of the knee. (F.— L.) M.F. genu- 
flexion. = Late L. acc. genüflexiönem.=-L. 
genu, knee; flex-us, pp. of flectere, to 
bend. 

Genuine. (L. L. genuinus, of the 
true genus or stock; allied to L. genus 
(below). 

genus, kin. (L. L. genus (gen. 
generis, for *geneses), kin, race. + Gk. 
yévos, race; A.S. cyn, kin. See Kin. 
(4o/GEN.) Brugm. i. § 604. 
ography. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. 
geographic. = L. geögraphia. = Gk. yew- 
ypagía, lit. earth-description. = Gk. yew- = 
yno-, a combining form of y%, earth; 
-ypapia, description, from ypápei, to 
write. 

geometry. (F.-L.-Gk.) O.F. 
geometrie. e L. geömetria.= Gk. yeoperpía, 
land-measurement. = Gk. yew- (as above) ; 
-perpía, measurement, from yperpéw, I 
measure, pérpov, a measure; see Metre. 

georgic. (L.—Gk.) L. geörgicus, 
relating to husbandry. = Gk. yewpyixds, 
the same.= Gk. yewpyia, tillage. = Gk. yew- 
(as above); *épyev 7 épb&v, to work. See 
Work. 

Geranium, a plant. (L.—Gk.) L. 
geranium, Latinised from Gk. yepáviov, a 
geranium or crane’s bill (from the shape 
of the seed-pod).=Gk. yépavos, a crane; 
allied to Crane. 

Gerfalcon ; see Gyrfalcon. 

Germ, a seed. (F.—L.) F. germe. ma 
L. germen (stem germin-), a sprout, germ. 
Der. germin-ate (from the stem). 

german, germane, akin. (F.—L.) 
Cousins-german are cousins having the 
same grandfather. Formerly spelt germain. 
=M. F. germain.= L. germánum, acc. of 
germánus, closely akin. Allied to Germ. 

Germander. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. ger- 
mandrée, germander; O.F. germandree, 
gemandree (Godefroy, Supp.) ; cf. G. ga- 
mander. = Late L. gamandria, a popular 
alteration of Late Gk. xapavdpud, ger- 
mander.— Gk. xapaiSpus, germander ; lit. 
* ground-tree,’ i.e. low tree.=Gk. xapaí, 
on the ground ; dpis, tree. 

Gerund, a part of a Latin verb. (L..) 
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L. gerundium, a gerund. = L, gerundus, 
that which is to be done or carried on; 
a verbal adj. from gerere (pp. ges-tus), to 
carry on, perform, bring. (4/GES.) 

gestation, the carrying of the young 
in the womb. (F.—L.) M. F. gestation. = 
L. acc. gestätionem, a carrying. = L. gesta- 
tus, pp. of gestäre, to carry, frequent. form 
of gerere (pp. gest-us), to bring. 

gesticulate, to make gestures. (L.) 
From pp. of gesticuläri, to make mimic 
gestures. = L. gesticulus, a gesture, double 
dimin. of gestus, a gesture.=L. gestus, pp. 
of gerere. 

gesture. (L.) Late L. gestira, a 
mode of action. = L. gestus, pp. of gerere. 

Get. (Scand. M. E. geten, pt. t. gat, 
pp- geten. = Icel. gea, pt. t. gat, pp. getinn. 
+A. S. «getan, pt. t. -get, pp. -geten, to 
get, obtain; Goth. -g7/27; cognate with 
L. -hendere (base hed), in prehendere, to 
seize; Gk. xavdávew (base xad), to seize; 
Russ. gadate, to conjecture. (4/GHwED.) 
Der. be-get, for-get. Brugm. i. $ 632. 

Gewgaw, 2 plaything, specious trifle. 
(F.) Formerly gugaw, (perhaps) answering 
to M. E. giuegoue, Ancren Riwle, p. 196. 
The pron. of M. E. giuegoue is uncertain. 
Origin unknown; prob. F. One sense of 
E. gewgaw is a Jew's harp ; cf. Burgundian 
gawe, a Jew’s harp (Mignard). Cf. Swed. 
dial. guva, to blow; Norw. guva, gyva 
(pt. t. gauv). 

Geysir. (Icel.) Icel. geysir, lit.‘ gusher. 
= Icel. geysa, to gush; allied to g7ósa (pt. 
t. gaus), to gush. See Gush. 

Ghastly, terrible. (E.) M. E. gastly. 
Formed from M. E. gasten, A. S. géstan, 
to terrify; allied to Goth. zsgazsyan, to 
terrify. See Aghast. Allied words are 
gasted, terrified, K. Lear, ii. 1. 57; gast- 
ness, Oth. v. 1. 106. See Ghost. 

Ghaut, a landing-place, quay, way 
down to a river; mountain-pass. (Hind.) 
Hind. ghat, Bengali ghat. See Wilson. 

Ghee, boiled or clarified butter. (Hind. 
—Skt.) Hind. ghz. = Skt. ghrta, clarified 
butter; orig. pp. of ghr, to sprinkle. 

Gherkin, small cucumber. (Du.— 
Slav.—Low L.—Gk.- Pers.) Short for 
*agherkin. = Du. agurkje, a gherkin (of 
which an older form was doubtless 
*agurken (=agurk-ken), because M. Du. 
used the dimin. suffix -&ez where mod. 
Dn. uses „je; in fact, the form augurken 
is preserved in E. Friesic.). Without the 
final », we have Du. agorke (Sewel). = 
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Pol. ogurek, ogorek, ogorka, a cucumber; 
Bohem. okurka. = M. Ital. anguria, a 
cucumber (Florio); Low L. angürius, a 
water-melon. = Byzantine Gk. dyyovpiov, 
a water-melon. — Pers. angarah, a melon, 
a cucumber; Rich. Dict., p. 194. 

Ghost, a spirit. (E.) M. E. gost, goost. 
A.S. gast. + Du. geest, G. geist. Teut. 
type*gaistoz. Ofuncertainorigin; perhaps 
allied to Icel. geisa, to rage (like fire), 
and to Goth. ws-gais-jan, to terrify. 
Brugm. i. § 816 (2). 

Ghoul, a kind of demon. (Arab.) Pers. 
ghöl, an imaginary sylvan demon; Arab. 
ghuwal, a demon of the woods; from Arab. 
ghawl, attacking suddenly. 

Giant. (F.CL.—Gk.) M.E. giant, 
geant, geaunt.=A.F. and O.F. giant, 
geant.=L. gigantem, act. of gigas. = Gk. 
yiyas (stem Yıyavr-), a giant. Der. 
gigant-tc, from L. gigant-, stem of gigas. 

iaour, an infidel. (Pers.) Gzaour is 
an Ital. spelling usual among the Franks 
of the Levant (Byron). Pers. gawr, an 
infidel, a fire-worshipper ; variant of Pers. 
gabr, a Gueber; see Gueber. 

Gibberish, idle talk. (Arab.?) The 
hard g separates it from the verb gidber, 
to gabble, which is the frequentative of 
jibe, and allied to jabber. Fuller has 
Geberish, and Camden Gebrish; apparently 
in allusion to Gedir, an Arabian alchemist 
of the 8th century, and to the jargon of 
alchemy. Or it may be merely imita- 
tive. 

Gibbet. (F) M.E. gibbet, gibet.— 
O.F. gibbet (F. gibet), a gibbet. Prob. 
allied to O. F. gibet, a large stick, perhaps 
a dimin. of O. F. gibe, gibbe, a sort of 
stick shod with iron, an implement for 
stirring up earth. Or is gib-ef a dimin. 
from M. Du. wippe, ‘a gibbet, in Hexham ? 

Gibbon, a kind of ape. (F.) F. gibbon, 
in Buffon ; of unknown origin. 

Gibbous, humped, swelling. (L.) 
From L. gibbosus, humped (whence also 
gtbbose). — L. gibbus, gibba, a hump, hunch ; 
cf. gibbus, bent. 

Gibe, Jibe,to mock. (E.) Ofimitative 
origin; cf. E. Fries. grbeln, to mock, Du. 
gijbelen, to sneer. Note also Icel. gezpa, 
to talk nonsense, Icel. gez, idle talk; 
Norw. gezfa, to make grimaces. 

Giblets, the internal eatable parts of 
a fowl, removed before cooking. (F.) 
M. E. gibelet.—O.F. gibelet, which, ac- 
cording to Littré answers to mod. F 
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gibelotte, stewed rabbit. Of unknown 
origin; perhaps related to F. gibier, game. 

Giddy. (E) M.E. gidi, gedy, adj.; 
late A. S. gidig, insane, answering to earlier 
*gydig, which would mean ‘ possessed by 
a god’; cf. A.S. gyden, a goddess. From 
A.S. god. 

Gier-eagle, a kind of eagle. (Du. and 
F.) The first syllable is from Du. gier, 
a vulture; cf. G. geier, M.H.G. gir, a 
vulture. Allied to G. géer-ig, greedy, and 
to E. Yearn. 

Gift. (E) M. E. gift, yift.= A. S. gift, 
a gift (rare); common in the pl. gz/fa, 
nuptials; E. Fries. 27/7. — A. S. gifan, to 
give. +Icel. gift, Du. gift, G. -gift (in mit- 
gift, a dowry). @ The hard g is due to 
Scand. influence. See Give. Der. gift-ed. 

Gig, a light carriage, light boat. (Scand.) 
In Shak., a gig is a boy's top. M. E. gigge, 
apparently a whirling thing, Ch. Ho. 
Fame, iii. 852 (whence E. whirligig). 
Prob. of Scand. origin ; cf. Icel. geiga, to 
take a wrong direction, to rove at random, 
Cf. Jig. Prob. of imitative origin. 

Gigantic ; see Giant. 

Giggle, to titter. (E.) Of imitative 
origin; cf. gaggle. Cf. E. Fries. gicheln, 
Low G. giggeln (Danneil), G. Zichern, to 
giggle. 

Giglet, Giglot, a wanton woman. 
(E.?) Dimin. of gigle, a flirt, used by 
Cotgrave (s. v. gadrouillette) ; from M. E. 
gigge, the same, Plowm. Tale, 759. Per- 
haps allied to Gig or Giggle. 

Gild, to overlay with gold. (E.) M.E. 
gilden. A.S. gyldan, to gild; cf. A.S. 
gylden, golden. Formed (with vowel- 
mutation from Teut. # (>A.S. 0) to y) 


from gold, gold. See Gold. 

Gill 0, organ of respiration in fishes. 
(Scand.) M.E. gille. = Dan. grelle, Swed. 
gil, a gill; M. Dan. gelle, M. Swed. gel. 

Gill (2), a ravine, chasm. (Scand.) Also 
ghyll. = Icel. gil, ravine ; Norw. gil. 

Gill (3), with g soft, a quarter of a pint. 
(F.—Late L.) M.E. gille. =0. F. gelle, a 
sort of wine-measure, Late L. gel/a ; cf. Late 
L. gillo, a wine-vessel. 

Gill (4), with g soft, a woman's name, 
a pitcher, ground-ivy. (L.) - Short for 
Gillian, from L. Zuliana, a fem. name 
due to L. Julius; see July. Der. flirt- 
gill or gill-flirt, jilt. 

Gillie, a boy, page. (C.) Gael. gile, 
giolla, Irish giolla, boy, lad; O. Irish 
gilla, a servant. 
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Gillyflower, a flower. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
Formerly zz/ofer, geraflour. Formed (by 
confusion with fower) from M. F. giroflée, 
‘a gilloflower;’ Cot. From F. clou de 
girofle, the same. = Late L. caryophyllum, 
Latinised from Gk. xapvó$vAAor, a clove 
tree, lit. ‘ nut-leaf. — Gk. xápvo-v, a nut; 
$vAXov, leaf. 

Gimbals, a contrivance for suspending 
a ship's compass, to keep it horizontal. 
(F.—L.) Formerly gimmals ; also called 
gemmow or gemmow-ring, a double ring, 
with two or more links. The forms gem- 
mow and gimmal correspond to M.F. 
gemeau, and O. F. gemel, a twin. = L, gemel- 
lus, a twin, a dimin. form of L. geminus, 
double. 

Gimlet, Gimblet. (F.— Teut.) M.F. 
gimbelet, “a gimlet or piercer;’ Cot.; 
guimbelet, Godefroy (F. gzbelet) ; Norman 
dial. gwinble. Of M. H. G. origin; 
formed from a base wind-, to turn or 
wind; cf. mod. G. wendel-bohrer, a 
wimble. Note also Icel. vindla, to wind 
up, vindill, a wisp. See Wimble, of 
which gímlet is the dimin. 

Gimmal-ring ; see Gimbals. 

Gimp, a kind of trimming, made of 
twistedsilk, cotton, orwool. (F.— O.H.G.) 
See Bailey's Dict. vol. ii., ed. 1731. Named 
from a resemblance to some kind of 
wimple. =M. F. guimpe, a nun's wimple; 
also guimple (see index to Cotgrave, s. v. 
wimple).=O. H. G. wimpal, a light robe, 
a fillet for the head; G.wimpel,a streamer ; 
see Wimple. €] Prob. confused with F. 
guipure, a thread or silk lace. See Gui- 
pure. 

Gin (1) to begin. (E.) Obsolete; often 
needlessly written ’g77, as though be- were 
omitted. M.E. ginnen. A.S. ginnan, 
to begin, commonly on-ginnan (pt. t. 
ongann, pp. ongunnen).+Goth. ginnan, 
in the comp. du-ginnan, to begin. Brugm. 
i. $ 376. 

Gin (2), a trap, snare. (F.-L.) M.E. 
gin, short for M.E. engin, a contrivance. 
See Engine. 

Gin (3), a kind ofspirit. (F.—L.) Short 
for geneva, corruption of M. F. genevre, 
juniper.— L. acc. züniperum; see Juni- 
per. 

Ginger, the root of a certain plant. 
.F. —L.— Ck. — Skt.) M.E. ginger, gin- 
geuere ( — gingevere).—- O. F. gengibre (F. 
u, = Late L.gingiber; L. zingiber. 
= Gk. (eyyiBepis. = Skt. ¿y Agavera, ginger ; 
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lit. * horn-shaped,' from the horns on it. = 
Skt. gräga, a horn; vera, a body. 

ingerly, with soft steps. (F.— L.) 
From the adj. *gínger, soft, delicate (with 
soft g). Apparently adapted from O. F. 
genzor, gensor, more delicate, comp. of 
gent, fine, delicate, noble; orig. ‘ well- 
born.’ = Folk-L. *gentum, L. genitum, 
acc. of genitus, born (well-born), pp. of 
gignere, to beget. (N.E.D.) 

i am, a kind of cotton cloth, 
(F.—Malay.) F. guingan.= Malay ging- 
gang, striped cloth, gingham. = Malay and 
Javanese ginggang, striped (C. P. G. Scott). 

Gingle; the same as Jingle. 


Gipsy ; the same as Gypsy. 
Girafe, a long-legged animal. (F.— 


Span. — Arab.) M. F. girafe (F. 
girafe). = Span. girafa. = Arab. zaräf, 
zarafalt). 


Gird (1), to enclose, bind round. (E.) 
M.E. gurden, girden. A.S. gyrdan, to 
gird.+O. Sax. gurdian, Du. gorden, Icel. 
gyrda, to gird, Dan. giorde, G. gürten. 
Teut. type *gurdjan-; from *gurd-, weak 
grade of Teut. *gerdan- (pt. t. *gard), to 
enclose; cf. Goth. digairdan, to begird. 
Allied to Garth, Garden, and Yard. 

Gird (2), to jestat, jibe. (E.) A peculiar 
use o` M. E. girden, gurden, to strike, cut. 
To gird at=to strike at, jest at; a gird 
is a cut, sarcasm; Tam. Shrew, v. 2. 58. 

Girdle. (E.) A.S. gyrdel, that which 
girds. = A. S. gyrdan, to gird; see Gird(1). 
4- Du. gordel, Icel. gyrdill, Swed. gördel, 
G. gürtel. 

Girl. (E) M.E. girle, gerle, gurle, 
often used to mean ‘a boy’; a child. 
Answering to an A.S. form *gyrel-, Teut. 
*guril-, a dimin. form from Teut. base 
*gur-. Allied to N. Fries. gor, a girl; 
Low G. gör, göre, a child. Cf. Swiss 
gurre, gurrli, a depreciatory term for a 
girl (Sanders, Ger. Dict.). 

iron, n, in heraldry, the eighth 
part of a shield, made by drawing a dia- 
gonal line from the top corner to the centre, 
‚and from the centre horizontally towards 
the same side; a right-angled triangle. 

(F.-O.H.G.) F. giron, a giron (Littré). 
—O. H. G. gérun, acc. of gero, a lance, 
spear; M. H. G. gére, a gore or gusset in 
a garment, a triangular piece. =O. H. G. 


gér, a spear, cognate with A.S. gar, a 
spear. Gore (2). (Diez, Schade.) 
Girth. (Scand. M.E. gerth.=Icel. 


gjörð, a girdle, girth; gerð, girth round 
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the waist; Dan. giord.+ Goth. yairda, a 
girdle. Teut. type *gerdä. See Gird (1). 
Gist, the pith of a matter. (F.—L. 
The gs! is the point wherein the matter 
lies. O. F. gis? mod. F. git), it lies; 
whence the proverb ‘c'est là que gif le 
liévre,’ that is where the difficulty is, lit. 
‘that’s where the hare lies From the F. 
verb gesir (now gésir), to lie.=L. zacére, 
tolie. (O. F.gist=L. iacet.) See Jet (1). 

Gittern; see Cithern. 

Give. (Scand.) M.E. gif (Northern), 
geuen, yeuen (Southern); pt. t. gaf (N.), 
yaf (S.), pp. gzfen (NJ), yiuen, youen (S.). 
= Icel. ab, Dan. give, Swed. gifva. + 
A.S. gifan, pt. t. geaf, pp. gifen; Du. 
geven; Goth. giban, G. geben. Teut. type 
| *geban-, pt. t. *gab. Cf. O. Irish gab-ím, 
I give, 1 take. 

Gizzard. (F.-L.) M.E. giser (the 
d being added). = O. F. gezter, Jugier, 
Juisier (E. gesier).=L. gigérium, only in 
pl. gigeria (Late L. gizéria), cooked 
entrails of poultry. 

Glabrous, smooth. (L.) From L. 
glaber, smooth. Idg. stem *gladh-ro- ; 
see Glad. Brugm. i. § 589. 

Glacial, icy. (F.—L.) F.glacial.=L. 
&laciális, icy. = L. glactes, ice. 

glacier, a mountain ice-field. (F.—L.) 

F. glacier (a Savoy word). = F. glace, ice. = 

Folk-L. glacia, for L. glactés, ice. 
glacis, smooth slope (F.—L.) F. 
&lacis. - M. F. glacer, to cover with ice. = 

F. glace (above). 

Glad. (E) A.S. gled, shining, bright, 
cheerful, glad.4-Du. g/ad, smooth, bright, 
Icel. g/adr, bright, glad, Dan. Swed. glad, 
G. glatt, smooth, polished. Cf. Russ. 
gladkii, even, smooth ; L. glaber, smooth ; 
see Glabrous. 

Gladden, Gladen, a plant; 7/5 
pseudacorus. (L.) A.S. gledene; altered 
from L. gladiolus, a sword-lily. Dimin. 
of L. gladius, a sword ; see Gladiator. 

Glade, an open space in a wood. (E.) 
The orig. sense was prob. an opening for 
light, passage through a wood; from A.S. 
gled, bright, shining. Cf. Swed. dial. 
glad-yppen, completely open, said of a 
lake whence the ice has all melted away. 

Gladiator, a swordsman. (L.) L. g/a- 
diãtor. = L. gladius, a sword. 

Glair, the white of an egg. (F.—L.) 
| M. E. gleyre.= O.F. glatre. =L. clara, 
fem. of carus, bright ; Late L. clara oui, 
the white of an egg. 
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Glaive, a sword. (F.—L.) A. F. glaive, | M. E. 


a sword; O. F. glaive, a sword, lance. = 
L. gladium, acc. of gladius, a sword. 

Glamour; see Gramarye. 

Glance, a swift dart of light, quick 
look; as a verb, to glide off or from, to 
graze, to flash. (F.—L.) The sb. is from 
the verb. A nasalised form (influenced 
by M.E. glenten, to glance) of O.F. 
glacer, glacier, to glide, slip, glance. = F. 
glace, ice; see Glacial. 2. M. E. g/enten 
answers to the causal form of the strong 
verb glínta, to shine, still found in Swed. 
dialects (Rietz). See Glint. 

Gland, a fleshy organ in the body, 
secreting fluid. (F.—L.) M.F. and F. 
glande, a gland; O. F. glandre.=L. glan- 
dula, a gland; dimin. of glans (stem 
gland-), an acorn.4- Gk. BáAavos, an acorn. 


Brugm. i. $ 665. 

anders clas swellings. (F.— 
L.) M.F. g/andres, pl. = Lat. pl. acc. 
&landulàs, swollen glands ; from L. glans 
(above). 

Glare, to shine brightly. (E) M. E. 
glaren; cf. A.S. glêr, amber. + Low 
G. glaren, to glow. Perhaps allied to 


Glass. Cf. Dan. glar, Icel. gler, glass 
(below). 
Glass. (E) A.S. gles. + Du. glas, 


G. pass cf. Dan. glar, M. Swed. gler, 
Icel. gler, glass. Orig. sense prob. ‘ shin- 
ing See above. 

laucous, grayish blue. (L.— Gk.) 
L. glauc-us; with suffix -ous.—Gk. yAav- 
«és, gleaming, bluish. 

Glaze, to furnish with glass. (E.) 
M. E. glasen. = M. E. glas, glass; see 
Glass. 

Gleam, a beam of light. (E. A.S. 
glém; Teut. type *glaimiz. + O. Sax. 
glimo, brightness ; O. H.G. glimo, gleimo, 
a glow-worm (from base *gleim-). Allied 
to Gk. xAt-apés, warm. See Glimmer. 

Glean. (F) M.E. glenen. - O.F. 
glener, glaner (F. glaner), to glean; Low 
L. glenare (A.D. 561); cf. Low L. glena, 
Selina, gelima, a handful. Of unknown 
origin. The A. S. g/m, a handful, whence 
prov. E. ye/m, to provide handfuls of straw 
ready for a thatcher, will not account for 
the O. F. form. 4] We also find the form 
to gleame (Levins), also spelt gleme. 

Glebe, soil. (F. — L.) M.F. glebe, 
‘ glebe, land belonging to a parsonage ; ° 
Cot. = L. gleba, soil, a clod of earth. 

Glede (1 , a kite, a bird so called. (E.) 
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glede. A.S. glida, a kite, lit. 
‘glider,’ from its smooth flight.=A. S. 
glid-, weak grade of glidan, to glide; see 
Glide. Cf. Icel. gleda (the same). 

Glede (2), Gleed, a glowing coal. 
(E) A.S. gled (where 2 is from 0, by 
vowel-change). = A. S. glöwan, to glow; 
see Glow. Cf. Dan. Swed. glöd, the same. 

Glee, joy, singing. (E.) A.S. glo, 
earlier gitu, joy, mirth, music. + Icel. ey, 
glee, gladness; Swed. dial. g/y, mockery. 
Cf. Gk. xAevn, a jest. Brugm. i. $ 633. 

Gleek (1), a scoff, jest. See Nares. 
Prob. a particular use of Gleek (2). 

Gleek (2), a game at cards; in which 
a gleek meant three cards alike (as three 
kings). (F.— Du.) See Nares = 0. F. 
glic, a game at cards; also spelt ghelicyue 
(Godefroy).=M. Du. gelijck, alike. = M. 
Du. ge-, ghe-, Du. ge-, prefix (—A. S. ge-, 
Goth. ga-); M. Du. -Ziyck, Du. -Zijk, cognate 
with E. /ike; see Like. €] Hexham has 
gelijk ofte ongelijk spelen, to play at even 
or odds. 

Glen;a narrow valley. (C.) Gael. and 
Irish gleann, O. Irish glenn; W. glyn, a 
valley, glen. Celtic type *glennos. 

Glib (1), smooth, voluble. (E.) Cf. 
E. Fries. glibberig, slippery; glippen, to 
slip. 4-Du. glibberig, slippery, glibberen, to 
slide; Du. and Low G. glippen, to slip 
away. 

Glib (2), a lock of hair. (C.) Irish and 
Gael. glib, also Ir. clib, a lock of hair. 

Glib (3), to castrate. (E.) The same as 
lib, with prefixed g- = A. S. ge-, a common 
prefix. Cognate with Du. /uöden, to cas- 
trate, M. Du. /udben. See Left. 

Glide. (E) M.E. gliden, pt. t. glood. 
A.S. glidan. + Du. glijden, Dan. glide, 
Swed. glida, G. gleiten. Teut. type *glei- 
dan-, pt. t. *glaid, pp. *glidanoz. 

Glimmer, verb. (E) M.E. gli- 
meren. + Low G. glimmern, frequent. of 
glimmen, to shine; Dan. glimre, vb., cf. 
glimmer, sb., glitter; Swed. dial. glimmer, 
vb., glimmer, sb., glitter. Frequent. of 
Dan. glimme, Swed. glimma, to shine. Cf. 
Swed. dial. glim, a glance, A. S. gleomu 
(for *g/mu), splendour; from *glim-, 
weak grade of *gleim- ; see Gleam. 

glimpse, a slight gleam. (E. For- 
merly glimse; M.E. glimsen, to glimpse ; 
formed with suffix -s- from *g/im (above). 

Glint, to shine, glance. (Scand.) M.E. 
glenten. = Swed. dial. glänta, glinta, to 
shine; nasalised from Icel. g/#/a, to shine. 
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+M.H.G. glinzen, to glint, Swed. glindra. 
See Glitter. 

Glisten, Glister, to glitter. (E.) 
Extended from base glis- of M. E. glisien, 
to shine. A.S. glisian; whence also 
glisnian, to shine. We also find M.E. 
glisteren, glistren, to glitter. Cf. Du. 
glinsteren, to glitter; Swed. dial. glisa. 

Glitter. (E) M. E. gliteren, to shine. 
A.S. glitinian, to shine; extended from 
A.S. glitian, to shine.+lIcel. glitra, to 
glitter, frequent. of glita, to shine; Swed. 
glittra, to glitter ; glitter, sb., a sparkle. 
Cf. Goth. gät-munjan, to glitter. From 
*glit-, weak grade of *gleit-, as in O. Sax. 
glitan, G. gletssen, to shine. 

Gloaming, twilight. (E.) A Scot. 
form of glooming, i. e. the time of becom- 
ing dusk; A. S. Zfen-glommung, gloom of 
eve, Hymn, Surtees, 16. 16. See Gloom. 

Gloat, to stare, gaze with admiration. 
(E.) Formerly glote (XVI cent.). + Icel. 
gotta, to grin, smile scornfully; Swed. 
dial. gotta, glutta, to peep; G. glotzen, to 
stare. Cf. Russ. gliadiet(e), to look at. 

Globe. (F.-L.) 0. F. globe. = L. 
globum, acc. of globus, a ball; cf. glomus, 
a ball, clue. 

Glomerate. (L.) From pp. of glo- 
meräre,to collect into a ball. = L. glomer-, 
for *glomes, stem of glomus, a ball or 
clew of yarn. See Globe. 

Gloom. (E) A.S. glöm, gloom, twi- 
light; cf. A. S. -glommung, twilight (see 
Gloaming), and prov. E. g/um, overcast. 
+Norw. glyma, an overcast sky; Low G. 
glum, turbid. See Glum. 

Glory. (F.-L.) M.E. glorie. =A. F. 
and O.F. glorie (F. gloire). = L. gloria. 

Gloss (1), lustre. (Scand.) Icel. g/ossé, 
a blaze, glys, finery; Swed. dial. glossa, 
to glow; Norw. giosa, to glow.4-M. H. G. 
glosen, to glow, glos, lustre; Du. goren 
(Franck), E. Fries. goren. 

Gloss (2), a commentary, explanation. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. gese. - O. F. glose, 
“a glosse;' Cot.=L. glössa, a difficult 
word requiring explanation. = Gk. yAG0ca, 
the tongue, a language, word needing ex- 
planation. Der. gloss, vb., gloze. 

glossary. (L.—Gk.) L. glössärium, 
a glossary; formed with suffix -drium 
from L. g/oss-a (above). 

glossographer. (Gk.) Coined from 
glosso-, from . yAñoda, a hard word; 
ypapeay, to write. 

glottis. (Gk.) 
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mouth of the windpipe. = Gk. yAúrra, 


Attic form of yA@goa, the tongue. Der. 
epi-glottis. 
Glove. (E) A.S. göf,a glove; cf. 


Icel. glöf, prob. borrowed from A. S. glöf. 
Possibly from g- (for ge-), prefix; and 
Icel. 2 Goth. /ofa, the palm of the hand. 
Der. fox-glove. 

Glow. (E) M.E. g/ewen. A.S. 
glöwan, to be ardent, to shine brightly.+ 
Icel. g/0a, Dan. give, to glow, stare, Swed. 

, to stare, Du. gloeijen, G. glühen. 

rugm.i. $ 156. Der. gede (2). 

Glower, to look frowningly. (E.) E. 
Fries. glüren. Cf. Low G. gluren, M. Du. 
gloeren, ‘to look awry, to leare, Hex- 
ham ; Du. gluren. «| M. E. gloren, to 
stare, is allied to g/are. 

Gloze, to interpret, flatter. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) .E. glosen, to make glosses. = 
M. E. glose, a gloss; see Gloss (2). 

Glue. (F.-L) O.F. glu.= late L. 
glütem, acc. of glüs ‚gen. glūtis), glue; 
allied to L. glüten, gluc, glūtus, tenacious. 
+Gk. yAoids, mud, gum. Allied to Clay. 
Brugm. i. $ 639. 

Glum, sullen. (E) M.E. glommen, 
&lomben, gloumen, to look gloomy. E. 
Fries. g/umen, glümen, to look sullen.4- 
Low G. gluum, a sullen look, g/ummen, 
to make turbid; Norw. gyme, a sullen 
look, glyma, gloma, vo look sullen. See 
Gloom. 

Glume, a bracteal covering, in grasses. 
(L.) L. glüma, a husk, hull. = L. glübere, 
to peel, take off the husk. See Cleave (1). 

ut, to swallow gre:dily. (F.—L.) 
M. E. glotien.=O.F. gloir, gloutir.=L. 
glütire, gluttīre, to swallow ; cf. gula, the 
throat. Der. glutton. 

Glutinous, gluey. (L.) L. glutindsus, 
sticky. = L. glütin-, for glüten, glue. 

Glutton. (F.-L.) M.E. gloton. = 
O. F. gloton. = L. gluttönem, glütönem, 
acc., a glutton. = L. g/ätire, to devour. 

Glycerine, a viscid fluid, of sweet 
taste. ee; F. glycerine ; from Gk. 
yAvkepös, sweet; from Gk. yAuxús, sweet. 

ic, relating to carving in stone. 
(Gk.) Gk. yAumrieds, carving. = Gk. 
yAurrés, carved. = Gk..yA sev, to hollow 
out, engrave. See Cleave (1). 

], to snarl, growl. (E.) Frequen- 
tative of guar, to snarl, an imitative word. 
Cf. A.S. gnyrran, to creak; E. Fries. 
gnarren, to creak, snarl.4-Du. knorren, 


Gk. YAwrris, the | Dan.- £»urre, to growl, Dan. Amarre, to 
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creak; Swed. knorra, G. knurren, to 
growl, G. knarren, to creak. 


Gnarled, knotty, twisted. (E.) Guarled 


is full of gnarls, where gza7-/ is a dimin. 
of gnar or knar, M.E. knarre, a knot in 
wood. See Knurr. 


Gnash. (E) M.E. gnasten, to gnash | 
E. Fries. gnastern, gnästern, , 


the teeth. 
to gnash.+Swed. knastra, to crash (be- 
tween the teeth); Dan. Araske, to gnash ; 


Icel. grastan, sb., a gnashing, gresta (pt. t. | 


gnast), to crack; G. knastern, to crackle. 
Imitative; so also Dan. zase, to crackle; 
Icel. gnista, to gnash, E. Fries. gmuisen. 

Gnat. (E) A.S. gnett. Said to be 
named from the whirring of the wings; 
cf. Icel. grata, to clash, gnat, clash of 
weapons. 

Gnaw. (E.) M.E. guawen, pt.t. gnew, 
gnow. A.S. gnagan, to gnaw, pt. t. gdh, 


pp. guagen.+ Du. knagen, Low G. gnauen, | 
O. Icel. naga, mod. Icel. naga, Dan. | 


gnave, Swed. gnaga. Without the g, we 
have G. zagen; also Dan. nage, to gnaw, 
Swed. vagga, whence prov. E. nag, to 
worry. 

Gneiss, a rock. |G.) G. gneiss; from 
its sparkling. = O. H. G. greistan, to 
sparkle; gueísta, a spark. + A. S. gnast, 
Icel. gueisti, a spark. 

Gnome, a kind of sprite. (F.—Gk.) 
F. gnome, a gnome; a word due to Para- 
celsus; from the notion that gnomes could 
reveal secret treasures. = Gk. yvwpyn, intelli- 
gence. = Gk. yvóva:, to know. (4/GEN.) 

gnomon, index of a dial. (L.—Gk.) 
L. gnömön.=Gk. *qvópov, an interpreter 
(one who knows); the index of a dial. = 
Gk. yvava, to know. 

gnostic, one of a certain sect. (Gk.) 
Gk. yworixds, wise, good at knowing. = 
Gk. yvworós, from yvwrös, known. = Gk. 
ywava, to know. 

Gnu, a kind of antelope. (Hottentot.) 
Found in S. Africa. Said to belong to the 
Hottentot language. 

, to move about, proceed, advance. 
(E) M.E. gon, goon. A.S. gän.+Du. 


gaan, Dan. gaae, Swed. gà; G. gehen; 


O. H. G. gin, gen. «| ‘The Teut. gai- (= 


A.S. gā-, O. H. G. gé-) supplanted the | 


Idg. YI, to go, in Lat. ire, Gk. iévai, 
Skt. č. Since Teut. gaz- has no old primi- 
tive noun-derivatives in Teut., and takes 
the place of Idg. 4/I (the Goth. aorist 
iddja = A. S. ¿ode still remains), and as it 
is inflected after the -me¿- conjugation, the 
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| supposition arises that Teut. *gaim, *gais, 
: *gaith are contracted from the verbal 
particle ga- and the inherited im, iz, ith = 
Skt. mi, éshi ti; cf. Gk. mu.’ — Kluge. 
But this is mere conjecture. 
Goad. (E) M.E. gode. A.S. gid. 
Teut. type *gaída, f.4-Lombardic gaida, 
a gore (Duc.); from the base *gai-, Idg. 
| *ghai-, whence also A.S. ga-r, Icel. gei-rr, 
| O. Irish gat, a spear; see Gore (2). 
Goal, the winning-post in a race. (E.) 
M. E. göl, Shoreham, p. 145. Answerin, 
¡to A.S. *gal, prob. ‘an impediment ; 


| whence A. S. g@/an, to impede. Goal 
| may have meant ‘ stopping-place.’ 
Goat. (E) M.E. goot. A.S. gat.+ 


Du. geit, Dan. ged, Swed. get, Icel. geit, 
G. geiss, geisse ; Goth. gaits. Teut. base 
*oait- ; allied to L. hedus. 

Gobbet, a mouthful, a small piece. 
(F.-C.) M.E. gobet, a small piece. = 
O. F. gobet, a morsel of food (see Littré) ; 
allied to M.F. god, a gulp (in swallowing). 
=0. F. gober, to devour. = Gael. gob, beak, 
bill, mouth; Irish god, mouth, beak. 

gobble (1), to devour. (F.—C.) Fre- 
quentative, with suffix -/e, from O.F. 
gob-er, to devour; see Gobbet. 

Gobble (2), to make a gabbling noise. 
(E.) Imitative; a variant of gabble. 

Gobelin, a French tapestry. (F.) 
Named from Giles Gobelin, wool-dyer of 
Paris, in the 15th cent. 

Goblet. (F.— L.) F. gw, ‘a 
goblet ;’ Cot. Dimin. of O. F. gobel, a 
cup. Late L. cúpellum, acc. of cüpellus, 
a cup; dimin. of L. cifa, a vat; see 
Coop. Cf. Picard gobe, a great cup. 

Goblin. (F.-L.-G.) O.F. gobelin. 
=Low L. gobelinus, a goblin; properly 
“a household-god’; cf. A. S. cof-godas, 
“ penates. =M. H. G. kobel, a hut ; dimin. 
of M.H.G. kobe, a stall, cognate with 
Icel. Zof, a hut, A.S. cofa, a chamber 
(Kluge). See Cove. 

Goby,afish. (L.- Gk.) For L. gõbius, 
| orig. applied to the gudgeon. = Gk. xwBids, 
a kind of fish, gudgeon, tench. Der. 
gudgeon. 
| God. (E) A.S. god.4Du. god, Icel. 
god, gud, Dan, gud, Swed. gud, Goth. 
guth, G. gott. Teut. type *guthom; Idg. 
type *ghutom, perhaps ‘the being wor- 
shipped,’ a pp. form ; from Idg. root *ghu, 
to worship, as in Skt. Az, to sacrifice 
(to), whence Au/a-, one to whom sacri- 
fice is offered.  /Vot allied to good, adj. 
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oddess. (E.; with F. sufix.) M.E. 
p Son (godesse). Made from god by 
adding the O. F. suffix -esse (=L. -issa = 
Gk. -ı000). 
godfather. (E) M. E. godfader, 
father in baptism ; from god and fader. 
odhead. (E.  M.E. godhed, also 
godhod ; the suffix answers to A. S. had, 
office, state, dignity; see -hood (suffix). 

Godwit, a bird. (E.) Origin un- 
known. Can it mean ‘good creature’? 
A. S. gid wiht, a good wight, good crea- 
ture (wiht being often applied to animals 
and birds). See Wight. 

Goffer, Gauffer, to plait or crimp 
lace, &c. (F.—O. Low G.) M. F. gauf- 

frer, to goffer; orig. to mark like the 
edges of wafers. — M. F. gauffre, goffre, a 
wafer; see Wafer. 

Goggle-eyed, having rolling and 
staring eyes. (E.) M. E. gogil-eyid. ‘They 
gogle with their eyes hither and thither ;’ 
Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, c. 1. Cf. 
Irish and Gael. gogshuileach, goggle-eyed, 
having wandering eyes, from gog, to move 
slightly, and sus? eye. But gog seems to 
be from E., and of imitative origin. Cf. 
prov. E. coggle, Bavar. gageln, to be un- 
steady. 

Goitre. (F.—L.) F. goítre, a swelled 
throat ; from O. F. goitron, the same, esp. 
in Savoy. = Late L. acc. type *guttrionem, 
from L. guttur, throat. 

Gold. (E.) A.S. gold.4-Du. goud (for 
gold), Icel. gull, Swed. Dan. guld, G. gold, 
Goth. gulth. Teut. type *gul-thom, n.; 
Idg. type *ghal-tom ; cf. Russ. zoloto, Skt. 
hätaka-, gold; also Pers. zar, gold, Zend 
zaranya-, Skt. hiranya-. Named from its 
colour. Allied to Yellow. (YGHEL.) 
Der. mari-gold, gild. 

Golf, a game. (Du.) Mentioned A.D. 
1457 (Jam.). The name is from that of a 
Du. game played with club and ball. = Du. 
kolf, a club used to strike balls with.+ 
Low G. kulf, hockey-stick; Icel. 47/7, 
clapper of a bell, ¿y/fa, a club; Dan. holde, 
butt-end of a weapon, kolv, bolt, shaft, 
arrow, Swed. %0/f, butt-end, G. Aolbe, club, 
mace, knob. 

Golosh ; the same as Galoche. 

Gondola. (Ital.—Gk.—Pers.?) Ital. 

dola, dimin. of gonda, a boat. = Gk. 
«övdv, a drinking-vessel ; from the shape 
(Diez). Said to be of Pers. origin; cf. 
Pers. kandü, an earthen vessel. 
Gonfanon, Gonfalon, a kind of 
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banner. (F.—M. H. G.) M. E. gonfanon. 

—O. F. gonfanon.=M. H. G. gundfano, 
lit. “battle-fag’=M. H. G. gund, gunt, 
battle; fano (G. fahne), a banner, flag. 
Here gunt is cognate with A. S. gá0 (for 
*gunth), battle, war; cf. Skt. az, to kill. 
Fano is allied to Vane. 

Gong. (Malay.) Malay agong or gong, 
the gong, a sonorous instrument. 

Good. (E) M.E. good. A.S. gid. 
Du. goed, Icel. göör, Dan. Swed. god, 
Goth. gods, G. gut. Teut. type *gödoz ; 
from *göd-, strong grade of *gad-, “fit;?” 
see Gather. Allied to Russ. godnuit, 
suitable, O. Slav. godZ, fit season. Der. 
good-s, sb. pl., i. e. good things, property; 
good-will, &c. Also good-man, i.e. master 
of the house, good. wife, mistress of the 
house. 

Goodbye, farewell. (E.) A familiar, 
but meaningless, contraction of God be 
with you, the old form of farewell; 
very common; often written God /w'y. 
«[ Not tor God be by you; the form God 
buy you= God be-with-you you (you re- 
peated). 

Goodman ; see Good. 

Goose, a bird. (E) A.S. gos, pl. ¿és 
(lengthened o caused loss of z, and 425 = 
*gons < *gans). + Du. gans, Dan. gaas, 
Swed. gas, Icel. gas, G. gans. Teut. type 
*gans; Idg. type *ghans-; cf. L. anser, 
Gk. xnv; Skt. Aamsa, a swan; O. Irish 
gets, a swan; Lith. Zgszs, a goose. 

Gooseberry. (E.; cf. F.—M. H. G.) 
In Levins. From goose and berry; cf. 
goose-grass, &c. a. We also find North. 
E. grosers, gooseberries ; Burns has grozet, 
a gooseberry. Apparently from O.F. 
*grose, *groise, a gooseberry, not recorded, 
but occurring not only in the O. F. dimin. 
form grotsele, grosele,a gooseberry, but also 
in Irish grozs-azd, Gael. grois-eid, W.grivys, 
a gooseberry, all borrowed from M.E. The 
spelling grossele is as old as the 13th 
century (Bartsch); and answers to the 
form crosela in the dialect of Como 
(Monti) B. The orig. O. F. *groise or 
*grose was borrowed from M. H. G. kris, 
curling, crisped, whence G. krausbeere, a 
cranberry, a rough gooseberry. Cf. Swed. 
krusbär, a gooseberry, from krus, crisp, 
curled, frizzled. The name was first given 
to the rougher kinds of the fruit, from the 
curling hairs on it; similarly, Levins 
gives the Lat. name as uua crispa (frizzled 
grape). 
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Gopher, kind of wood. (Heb.) Heb. " Gk. yopyós, fearful. + O. Ir. garg, 


gopher, a wood. 
rbellied, having a fat belly. (E.) 

Compounded of E. gore, lit. filth, dirt (also 
the intestines); and de//y. So also Swed. 
dial. gärbälg, a fat paunch, from gd», dirt, 
contents of the intestines, and dälg, belly. 
See Gore (1). 

gorcrow, carrion-crow. (E) Le. 
gore-crow ; see above. 

Gordian. (L.—Gk.) Only in the phr. 
‘Gordian knot,’ i.e. intricate knot. Named 
from the Phrygian king Gordius (Tóphuos), 
who tied it. An oracle declared that who- 
ever undid it should reign over Asia. 
Alexander cut the knot, and applied the 
oracle to himself. 

Gore (1) clotted blood. (E) It for. 
merly meant filth. A. S. gor, filth, dirt.+ 
Icel gor, gore; Swed. gor, dirt; M. Du. goor; 
O. H.G. gor, filth. Origin uncertain. 

Gore (2), a triangular piece let into a 
garment, a triangular slip of land. (E.) 
M.E. gore. A.S. gara, a gore, project- 
ing piece of land; from gar, a dart, a 
spear-point, Named from the shape. [So 
also Icel. gerri, a triangular slip of land, 
from geirr, a spear; G. gehre, a wedge, 

sset, gore; Du. geer, a gusset, gore.] 

. The A.S. gar (Icel. gezrr, O.H. G. 
ger) is from Teut. type *gaízoz, m.; 
allied to Gaulish L. gaesum, a javelin, 
O. Irish gaz, a spear. 

Gore (3), to pierce. (E) From A.S. 
gar, a spear-point (with the usual change 
from à to long o). e 

Gorge, the throat, a narrow pass. (F. 
—L.) O. F. gorge, throat. = Late L. gorga, 
variant of L. gurg?s, a whirlpool, hence 
(in Late L.) the gullet, from its voracity. 
Cf. L. gurgulio, gullet. J-Skt. gargara-, a 
whirlpool. 

qorgeons, showy, splendid. (F.—L.) 
O. F. and M. F. gorgias, *gorgeous;' Cot. 
The O. F. gorgias also meant a gorget ; 
the sense of ‘gorgeous’ was orig. proud, 
from the swelling of the throat in pride. 
Cotgrave gives F. se rengorger, ‘to hold 
down the head, or thrust the chin into the 
neck, as some do in pride, or to make 
their faces look the fuller; we say, to 
bridle it.’ Hence the derivation is from 
F. gorge, throat (above). 

gorget, armour for the throat. (F.— 
L.) From gorge, i.e. throat. 

Gorgon, a monster. (L.—Gk.) L. 
Gorgon, Gorgö.=Gk. Topyú, the Gorgon. 


erce. 

Gorilla, a kind of large ape. (O. Afri- 
can.) An old word revived. In the Peri- 
plus of Hanno, near the end, some creatures 
are described ‘ which the interpreters called 
Gorillas'—in Greek, yopíAAas. 

Gormandise; see Gourmand. 


Gorse. (E) Formerly gorst.= A. S. 
gorst, gorse. Cf. Skt. Arsh, to bristle. 
Goshawk. (E) Lit. ‘goose-hawk.’ 


A. S. göshafuc.=A.S. gis, goose; hafuc, 


hawk. i 

osling. (E.  Formed from A.S. 
oat goose (M.E. gos), with double dimin. 
suffix -Zing. 

Gospel, the life of Christ. (E.) M. E. 
gospel. A. S. godspell.= A. S. god, God, 
i. e. Christ; sfel/,a story. Lit. ‘ narrative 
of God,’ i.e. life of Christ. @ Orig. god 
spell, i.e. good spell, a translation of Gk. 
evayyeAıov ; but soon altered to godspell; 
for the E. word was early introduced into 
Iceland in the form gudspjal/ (where guð- 
= god, as distinguished from 220- = good `, 
and into Germany as O. H. G. gotspell 
(where got=god, as distinguished from 
guot, good). 

Gossamer. (E) M.E. gossomer, 
gosesomer, lit. * goose-summer.' The prov. 
E. name (in Craven) is summer-goose. 
Named from the time of year when it is 
most seen, viz. during St. Martin's summer 
(early November); geese were eaten on 
Nov. 11 formerly. Cf. Lowl Sc. go- 
summer (popular variant), Martinmas. @ 
Also called summer-colt (Whitby) ; also 
summer-gauze. Cf. G. sommerfäden (lit. 
summer -threads), gossamer ; Du. zomer- 
draden, Swed. sommerträd, the same. [But 
in G. it is also called mädchensommer, 
lit. Maiden-summer, der altweibersommer, 
the old women’s summer; which also 
means St. Martin’s summer.] It would 
appear that summer is here used in the 
sense of ‘summer-film,’ so that gossamer = 
goose-summer-film. (Better spelt gossomer 
or gossummer.) 

Gossip. (E) Now a crony ; formerly 
a sponsor in baptism. M.E. 405525, also 
godsib, lit. ‘related in god. = M. E. god, 
god; sib, related, from O. Northumb. 
sibbo, pl. relatives, allied to Goth. sibja, 
relationship, G. sippe, affinity, sippen, 
kinsmen. Cf. Skt. sadhya-, fit for an 
assembly, trusty, from saġhā, an assembly. 


Brugm. i. $$ 124 (4), 567. 
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GOUGE 
Gouge, a hollow-bladed chisel. (F. — 
Low L.) F. gouge. = Low L. *gobia, 


*gubia, only recorded in the form guvia 
(Span. gubia). Cf. Ital. sgorbía, gouge; 
Gascon goujo. 

Gourd, (F.—L.) F. gourde, formerly 
gouhourde and cougourde (Cot.).=L. cu- 
curbita, a gourd. 

Gourmand, a glutton. (F.) F. gour- 
mand, ‘a glutton, gormand, belly-god ; ' 
Cot. Etym. unknown. Der. gormandise 
(for gourmand-ise). 

Gout (1), a drop, disease. (F.—L.) 
M. E. goute, a disease supposed to be due 
to defluxion of humours. =O. F. goute, 
goutte, a drop. = L. gutta, a drop. 

Gout (2), taste. (F.-L.) F. goût, 
taste. = L. gustus, taste ; see Gust (2). 

Govern. (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. gouer- 
nen.=O.F. governer.=L. gubernäre, to 
steer a ship, rule. = Gk. xvBepváv, to steer. 
Cf. Lith. kumbriti, to steer. 

Gowan, a daisy. (Scand.) North. E. 
gowlan, Sc. yellow gowan, com marigold. 
Named from the colour. = Icel. gulr, Swed. 
gul, Dan. guul, Norw. gul, gaul, yellow. 
See Yellow. 

Gowk, a simpleton. (Scand.) Icel. 
gaukr, a cuckoo, Swed. gök.+G. gauch, a 
cuckoo, simpleton. 

Gown, a loose robe. (C.) M. E. goune. 
= W. gwn, a loose robe. [Irish gunn, 
Gael. and Corn. gun, Manx goon, are from 
E. O.F. goune is Gaulish] Stokes- 
Fick, p. 281. 

Grab, to seize. (E.) Cf. E. Fries. 
grabbig, greedy; grabbelen, to grab at; 
Du. grabbel, a scramble, grabbelen, to 
scramble for; Low G. grabbein, to grab 
at; Swed. grabba, to grasp.+Skt. grah, 
O. Skt. grabh, O. Pers. and Zend grab, 
to seize. See Garb (2). Cf. Grasp. 

Grace. (F.-L.) O.F. grace. = L. 
gratia, favour. = L. grátus, dear, pleasing. 
Brugm. i. §§ 524, 632. 

Grade, a degree. (F.-L.) F. grade, 
a degree.=L. gradum, acc. of gradus, a 
degree, step. =L. gradi (pp. gressus), to 
step, walk, go. (YGHREDH.) Brugm. 
i. § 635 ; ii. § 707. 

ient, a gradually rising slope. 
(L.)  L. gradient-, stem of pres. pt. of 
gradi, to walk, advance. 

ual, advancing by steps. (L.) 
Orig. gradual, sb., a service-book called 
in Lat. graduäle, and in E. gradual or 
grayl.=Late L. graduälts, only in neut. 
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graduále, a service-book of portions sung 
in gradibus, i.e. on the steps (of the 
choir). — L. gradu-s, a step. 

graduate. (L.) Late L. graduätus, 
one who has taken a degree; pp. of Late 
L. graduäre.=L. gradu-s, degree. 

, Graff, to insert buds on a stem. 
(F.—L.— Gk.) Graft is a later form of 
graff, and due to confusion with graffed, 
pp. Shak. has pp. graft, Rich. III, iii. 7. 
127. M.E. graffen, to graff, from graffe, 
sb. =O. F. graffe, a sort of pencil, also a 
slip for grafting, because it resembled a 
pointed pencil in shape. = L. graphium, a 
style to write with. & Gk. ypagiov, ypa- 
$«tov, the same. = Gk. ypapev, to write. 

Grail (1), a gradual, a service-book. 
(F.CL) M.E. graile, grayle. = O.F. 
grae. - Late L. gradale, also called gra- 
duale; see gradual. 

Grail (e the Holy Dish at the Last 
Supper. (F.—L.— Gk.) The etymology 
was very early falsified by an easy 
change from San Greal (Holy Dish) to 
Sang Real (Royal Blood, strangely taken 
to mean Real Blood).=O.F. graal, greal, 
grasal, a flat dish; with numerous other 
forms, both in O. F. and Late L. It 
would appear that the word was corrupted 
in various ways from Late L. type *erätälis 
(cf. Late L. grädäle, a bowl); from Late 
L. crät-us, a bowl, equivalent to L. crater, 
a bowl; see Crater. (Diez.) 

Grail (3), fine sand. (F.—L.) In 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 6; Vis. Bellay, st. 12. 
=O. F. graisle, graile (F. grêle), thin, 
small. = L. gracilem, acc. of gracilis, 
slender. 

Grain. (F.-L.) M.E. grein.=O.F. 
grain.=L. gränum, a grain, corn.+Irish 
gran, W. gronyn. Cognate with E. Corn. 

Grallatory. (L.) A term applied to 
wading birds.=L. grallätor, a walker on 
stilts. = L. gralle (for *gradie), stilts. = L. 
gradus, a step ; gradi, to walk. 

Gramarye, magic. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M. E. gramery, skill in grammar, and 
hence skill in magic.—O. F. gramaixe, 
grammar; see Grammar. Cf. O. F. 
gramaire, (1) a grammarian, (2) a ma- 
gician. «| The word glamour is a mere 
corruption of gramarye or grammar, 
meaning (1) grammar, (2) magic. 

ercy, thanks. (F.—L.) For- 
merly graund mercy, Chaucer, C. T. 
8964. = F. grand merci, great thanks; see 
Grand and Mercy. 
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Gramineous. (L.) From L. grámin-, 
for grämen, grass ; with suffix -e-ous. 

Grammar. (F. — L. — Gk.) M.E. 
grammere. =O. Y. gramaire (XIII cent.). 
= Late L. grammatica, grammar (Schwan). 
— Gk. ypappaTtıký, grammar. & Gk. ypap- 
parucós, knowing one's letters ; see below. 

grammatical. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. 
grammatical; from L. grammaticus, gram- 
matical. = Gk. ypayparixds, versed in one's 
letters. - Gk. ypayuar-, stem of *páppa, 
a letter. — Gk. ypá$ev, to write. See 
Graphic. 

Grampus, a large fish. (F.—L.) Spelt 
grampasse, A. D. 1655.=A.F. grampais ; 
Blk. Bk. Adm. i. 152. = L. grandem piscem, 
acc. of grandis piscis, great fish. 

y store-house for grain. (L.) 


L. granária, pl. =L. gränum, corn. See 
Garner. 
Grand, great. (F.-L.) O.F. grand. 


=L. grandem, acc. of grandis, great. 
grandes, a Spanish nobleman. (Span. 
— L.) Span. grande, great; also, a 
nobleman. — L. grandem, acc. of grandis, 
great. 
grandeur, greatness. (F.-L.) F. 
grandeur; formed with suffix -eur (L. 
-örem), from grand, great. 
grandiloquent, pompous in speech. 
(L.) Coined from L. grandi-, decl. stem 
of grandis, great; and /oguent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of /ogui, to speak; see Loqua- 
cious. The true L. form is grandi- 
loquus. & 
range, a farm-house. (F.-L.) O.F. 
grange, a barn, a farm-house.=Late L. 
gränea, a barn. = L. granum, corn. 
anite, a hard stone. (Ital.—L.) 
Ital. granito, granite, speckled stone. = 
Ital. granito, pp. of granire, to reduce to 
grains (hence, to speckle). == Ital. grano, 
a grain. = L. grdnum, a grain ; see Grain. 
Grant. (F.-L.) M. E. graunten.= 
O.F. graanter, graunter, later spelling of 
cräanter, créanter, to caution, assure, 
guarantee; whence the later senses, to 
promise, yield; Late L. créantare, for 
*credentare. = L. credent-, stem of pres. 
pt. of crédere, to trust. See Creed. 
Granule, a little grain. (L.) L. gra- 
nulum, dimin. of granum, a grain. 
Grape. (F.-M.H.G.) A.F. grape, 
M. F. grappe, ‘ bunch, or cluster of grapes;’ 
Cot. [In E., the sense has changed, from 
cluster to single berry.] The orig. sense 
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fruit. - M. H. G. krapfe, O. H. G. krapfo, 
a hook. Allied to Cramp. The senses 
of ‘hook’ and ‘cluster’ result from that 
of ‘ clutching.’ 

Graphic, descriptive, pertaining to 
writing. (L.—Gk.) L. graphicus, belong- 
ing to painting or drawing. — Gk. ypaguxós, 


the same. — Gk. ypapev, to write. Allied 
to Carve. 

Grapnel, a grappling-iron. (F. — 
M. H. G.) M.E. grapenel. Dimin. of 


M. F. grappin, a grapnel. =O. F. grappe, 
a hook. =0. H. G. krapfo, a hook; see 
Grape. 

grapple, to clutch. (F.—M. H. G.) 

Properly to seize with a grapnel. = M. F. 
grappil, sb., ‘the grapple of a ship;” Cot. 
=0. F. grappe, a hook (above). 

Grasp. (E) M.E. graspen, used in 
the sense ‘to grope.’ Also grapsen, in 
Hoccleve. Prob. for *grab-sen, closely 
allied to Grab, q.v. Cf. E. Fries. 
grapsen, to clutch; Low G. graßsen ; 
E. Fries. graps, a handful; also Lith. 
grép-ti, to grab (Kluge). 

Grass. (E) M.E. gras, gres, also 
gers. A.S. gers, gres. Du. Icel. Goth. 
G. gras; Swed. gräs, Dan. gras. Teut. 
type *gra-som, n.; from *gra-, the sense 
of which is doubtful ; cf. grow. 

Grate (1), a framework of iron bars. 
(Late L. — L.) M.E. grate. = Late L. 
grata, cráta, a grating. = L. crates, hurdles. 
See Crate. 

Grate (2), to rub, scrape. (F.— Teut.) 
O. F. grater (F. gratter). - Swed. kratta, 
Dan. kratte, to scrape; O. H. G. chrazzön 
(< *kratton), to scrape. 

Grateful, pleasant. (Hybrid; F.—L. 
and E.) The first syllable is from O. F. 
grat, pleasing, from L. grátus; with E. 
suffix -fırl. 

gratify. (F.-L.) M.F. gratifier.— 
L. grätificare, gratificari, to please. = L. 
gräti-, for grätus, pleasing; and -ficare, 
for facere, to make. Der. gratific-at-ion. 

gratis, freely. (L.) L. grätis, adv., 
freely; for grätüs, abl. pl. of grätia, 
grace; see Grace. 

titude. (F.-L.) F. gratitude. 
= Late L. grätitüdinem, acc. of gratitudo, 
thankfulness. — L. gratus, pleasing. 

tuitous, freely given. (L.) L. 
grätuit-us, freely given; with suffix -ows. 
From grátus. 


tuity, a present. (F.—L.) O.F. 


gra : 
of grafpe was ‘a hook, then clustered | gratuité, ‘a free gift;’ Cot. = Late L. 
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grätuitätem, acc. of grätuitäs.=L. grá- 


tuitus (above). 
lado, to congratulate. (L.) 
From pp. of L. grätuläri, to wish a per- 


son joy. As if for *grati-tularí; from 
L. gratus, pleasing. Brugm. i. $ 986. 

Grave (1), to cut, engrave. (E.) M.E. 
grauen. A.S. grafan, pt. t. gróf.4-Du. 
graven, Dan. grave, Icel. grafa, M. Swed. 
grafva, Goth. graban, G. graben. Teut. 
type *graban-, pt. t. *grob. Cf. Russ. 
grob’,a tomb, grave. Der. grave, sb., a 
thing cut or dug out; A.S. graf. 

Grave (2), sad. (F.—L.) F. grave. 
L. grauem, acc. of grauis, heavy. + Goth. 
&aurus; Gk. Bapús, Skt. guru-, heavy. 
Brugm. i. $ 665. 

Gravel. (F.— C) M.E. granel. 
O. F. gravele, dimin. of O. F. grave, gravel. 
Of Celtic origin; from Celt. base *gravo-, 
as in Bret. grouan, gravel, Corn. grow, 
gravel, W. gro, pebbles. 

Gravy. (E) Formerly greavy, orig. 
an adj. formed from greave (for greaves, 
q.v.), refuse of tallow. Hence gravy is (1) 
tallowy, (2) fat, gravy. 

Gray. (E) M.E. gray, grey. O. 
Merc. grég, A. S. grég.4Du. graauw, Icel. 
grär, Dan. graa, Swed. grå, G. grau, 
O. H. G. gra (gen. gräw-es). Teut. stems 
*grég-, *erQ-, <*grQgwoz. 

Graze (1), to scrape slightly. (E. ?) 
Formerly grase. Apparently a peculiar 
use of graze, to crop grass; perhaps con- 
fused with rase, i. e. to scrape. See Rase ; 
and see Glance. (Doubtful.) 

Graze (2), to feed as cattle. (E.) M.E. 
grasen, vb. A.S. grasian.=A.S. gres, 

ss; see Grass. Der. graz-i-er (cf. 
Loss law-y-er). 

Grease. (F.-L.) M.E. grese, grece. 
=A.F. greisse, craisse, fatness, Ps. xvi. 
10.= Late L. type *erassia.=L. crassus, 
thick, fat. See Crass. 

Great. (E.) M. E. gret, greet. A.S. 
gröat.4Du. groot, G. gross. Teut. type 
*grautoz. 

Greaves (1), Graves, sediment of 
melted tallow. (E.) E. Fries. gräfe; pl. 
gräfen, greaves.4-M. Swed. grefwar, dirt ; 
[Ail nd lit. * light-dirt,' refuse of tal- 
low in candle-making ; Swed. dial. grevar, 
pl. greaves ; Low G. greven, greaves; G. 
griebe, O. H. G. griubo, griupo. 

Greaves (2), leg-armour. (F.) O.F. 
greves, ‘boots, also greaves;’ Cot. Cf. 
Span. grebas, greaves, pl. of greba. = O. F. 
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greve, Picard greve, the shank, shin. 
Origin unknown. 

Grebe, a bird. (F.) F. grébe. Cot. 
gives griaibe, ‘a sea-mew,' as a Savoyard 
word. Of unknown origin. 

Greedy. (E) A.S. grädig, grzdig.4- 
Du. gretig, Icel. gradugr, Dan. graadig, 
Goth. grédags ; cf. Skt. grdhra-, greedy, 
from grdh, to be greedy. The sb. greed, 
hunger, answers to Icel. gräör, Goth. 
grédus, hunger ; Teut. type *gréduz. 

Green. (E.) M.E. green. A.S. gréne. 
+Du. groen, Icel. grenn, Dan. Swed. 
grin, G. grün. Teut. type *grönjoz, 
earlier type *grö-niz (Sievers). Cf. A.S. 
grö-wan, to grow. Allied to Grow. 
Green is the colour of growing herbs. 
Der. greens, pl. sb. See Sward. 

Greengage, a green plum. Named 
from Sir W. Gage, of Hengrave Hall, 
near Bury, before A.D. 1725. There is 
also a blue Gage, a yellow Gage, and a 
purple Gage. 

Greet (1), to salute. (E.) M.E. greten. 
A.S. gretan, to visit, address. + Du. groeten, 
G. grüssen ; O. Sax. grötian. Teut. type 
*orot-jan- ; from the sb. *gröf-, as in Du. 
groet, G. gruss, a salutation. 

Greet (2), to cry, weep. (E) M.E. 
greten. A. S. grétan, grétan. 4+ Ycel. grata, 
Dan. grede, Swed. grata, Goth. grétan. 

Gregarious. (L.) L. gregärius, be- 
longing to a flock. = L. greg-, stem of grex, 
a flock. 4- O. Irish graig, a herd of horses. 

Grenade, a war-missile. (F.—Span. — 
L.) Formerly also granado, which is like 
the Span. form. Named from its likeness 
to a pomegranate, being filled with com- 
bustibles as that is with seeds. — F. grenade, 
“a pomegranet, a ball of wild-fire;' Cot. 
— Span. granada, the same; granado, full 
of seeds. = L. gräanätus, full of seeds. = L. 
gränum, a grain; see Grain. Der. 
grenad-ier. 

Grey; the same as Gray. 

Greyhound. (E) M.E. greihound, 
grehound. A.S. grighund; where grig-= 
grieg- (Icel. grey-), for Teut. *graujo-. 
Cf. Icel. greyhundr, a greyhound, from 
Icel. grey, a dog, hundr, a hound; grey- 
baka, a bitch. J Not allied to gray, 
which is represented in Icelandic by grär. 

i , a pan for baking cakes. 
(F.—L.) Also girdle. M.E. gredil = 
O. F. gredi? (Moisy, Dict. of Norman 
patois), gröil (Godefroy); cf. grediller, 
vb., to grill (same). = Late L. *craticulum, 
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for L. crdticula, a gridiron, dimin. of 
crätis, a hurdle. Der. Hence M.E. 
gredire, a griddle, afterwards turned into 
gridiron, by confusion with M.E. ¿re= 
E. iron. See Grill and Creel. ` 

Gride, to pierce, cut through. (E.) See 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. 8. 36. A metathesis of 
gird, M. E. girden, to strike, pierce ; see 
Gird (2). 

Gridiron ; see Griddle. 

Grief. (F.-L.) M.E. grief, gref.= 
O.F. grief, gref, burdensome, sad, heavy. 
=L. grauis, heavy; see Grave (2). Der. 
grieve, vb., O. F. grever, L. grauäre, to 
burden; from grauis. 

Griffin, Griffon. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Better griffon. M. E. grifon. =F. grifon ; 
formed from Late L. griffus, a griffon. = 
L. gryphus, extended form of gryps, a 
griffon. = Gk. ypuy (stem ypur-), a griffon, 
a fabulous animal supposed to have a 
hooked beak. = Gk. ypurós, curved, hook- 
beaked. 4] Confused with Gk. yiy, a 
vulture. 

Grig, a small eel, a cricket. (E.) 
App. of imitative origin. Cf. crick, still 
preserved in crick-et; Lowl. Sc. crick, a 
tick, louse; Du. &ze£, a cricket. @ In 
phr. ‘as merry as a grig, grig is for Greek 
(Troil. i. 2.118); Merygreek is a character 
in Udall’s Roister Doister; from L. gre- 
cari, to live like Greeks, i. e. luxuriously. 

Grill, to boil on a gridiron. (F.—L.) 
F. griller, to broil. = F. gril, ‘a gridiron,’ 
Cot.; O. F. greil, grail.=Late L. *eräti- 
culum, for cräticula, a small gridiron 
(whence F. grille, a grating). — L. cratis, 
a hurdle. See Crate, Creel, and Griddle. 

Grilse, the young salmon on its first 
return from the sea to fresh water. (C.?) 
Said to represent Irish grealsach, the name 
of a fish. 

Grim, fierce. (E) A.S. grim; allied 
to gram, fierce, angry, furious. + Icel. 
grimmr, grim, gramr, angry; Dan. grim, 
grim, gram, angry ; G. grimm, fury, gram, 
hostile. From Teut. root *grem- (2nd 
grade, *gram-). Allied to Gk. xpene- 
tie, to neigh, xpóun, xpópos, noise. 
Brugm. i. $ 572. 

Grimace. (F.—Teut) F. grimace, 
‘a crabd looke;' Cot. Of uncertain origin. 
Perhaps from Icel. grimmr, Dan. grim, 

rim, angry (above); cf. E. Fries. and 

w G. grimlachen, to laugh mali- 
ciously. Derived by Diez from Icel. grima, 

a mask. 
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Grimalkin, a cat. (E.; partly O.H.G.) 
Prob. for gray Malkin, the latter being a 
cats name. Malkin= Mald-kin, dimin. 
of A. F. Mald= Maud,i.e. Matilda; from 
O. H.G. Mahthilt. Here maht = might; 
Ailt means battle. Cf. Macb. i. 1. 8. 

Grime. (Scand.) Swed. dial. grima, a 
smut on the face; Dan. grim, griim, 
lamp-black, soot, grime. Cf. Low G 
grimmeln, to become smutty; E. Fries. 
gremen, to begrime. 

in, to snarl, grimace. (E.) M.E. 
grennen. A.S. grennian, to grin.+ Icel. 
grenja, to howl. Perhaps cf. Du. grijnen, 
to weep, fret; Dan. grine, to grin, simper, 
Swed. grina, G. greinen (Noreen, § 149). 
See Groan. 

Grind. (E.) 
grand, pp. grunden. 
dere, to gnash. 

Grip, sb. (E) M.E. gripe. A.S. 
gripe, a grip; from the weak grade of 
gripan (below). 

gripe. (E.) A.S. gripan, pt. t. grap, 
pp. gripen, to seize. + Du. grzjpen, Icel. 
gripa, Swed. gripa, Dan. gribe, Goth. 
greipan, G. greifen. Teut. type *greipan-, 
pt. t. *grazp, pp. *gripanoz, Cf. Lith. 
graibyti, to grasp at. 

Grise, Grize, a step. (F.—L.) Also 
spelt greece, greese, &c. The proper 
spelling is grees, and the proper sense is 
‘a flight of steps,’ though often used as 
meaning a single step. Grees is the pl. of 
M. E. gree, gre, a step. =O. F. gre, a step 
(Roquefort) ; cf. F. de-gré, E. de-gree.=L. 
gradus, a step. Der. Prov. E. (Norf.) 
grissens, steps =gree-s-en-s, a treble plural. 

Grisette, a gay young Frenchwoman 
of the lower class. (F.—M.H.G.) F. 
grisette; named from the cheap gray dress 
which they used to wear.=F. gris, gray; 
see Grizzly. 

Griskin. (Scand.) The lit. sense is 
‘little pig,’ now spine of a hog. Dimin. 
from M.E. gris, a pig.—Icel. griss, a 
young pig; Dan. grits, Swed. gris, pig. 
4 Or is it for *gris-skin, where skin 
represents Dan. skinne, a splint? Cf. 
Grizzly. 

Grisled ; see Grizzly. 

Grisly, terrible. (E) A.S. grislic, 
terrible. Formed with suffix -Æe (like) 
from gris-an (pt. t. gras), to shudder. E. 
Fries. griselik, terrible, from grisen, to 
shudder. + Du. af-grüsselijk, horrible ; 
af-grijzen, horror. 


A.S. grindan, pt. t. 
Allied to L. fren- 
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Grist, a supply of corn to be ground. 
(E. A. S. grist. From the base of 
Grind. 

gristle. (E) A.S. griste/, cartilage; 
allied to grist, and A.S. prittitian, to 
gnash the teeth. From the base of grind, 
with reference to the necessity of crunch- 
ing it if eaten. So also Du. knarsbeei, 
gristle, from Ararsen, to crunch. 

Grit, coarse sand. (E.) Formerly greet, 
A.S. gréot, grit. + O. Fries. gré, Icel. 
grjot, G. gries. Allied to Grout, Groat 
(1). 

Grizzly, Grizzled, grayish. (F.—M. 
H.G.) From M.E. grisel, a gray-haired 
man. =F, gris, gray. = M. H. G. gris, gray ; 
cf. G. greis, a gray-haired man. 4- Du. 27775, 
O. Sax. gris, gray. 

Groan. (E) M.E. gronen. A.S. 
grānian,to groan. Teut. type *grainöjan-, 
from *grain, 2nd grade of *greinan-, as 
in O. H.G. grinan, G. greinen, to weep, 
grin; Du. grijnen, to weep. Perhaps 
allied to Grin. 

Groat (1), a particle, atom. (E) M.E. 
grot. A.S. grot. From *grut-, weak 
grade of *greut- (as in A. S. gréot). See 
Grit, Grout. 

Groat (2), a coin worth 47. (Du. — Low 
G.) M.E. grote.= M. Du. groote. = O. 
Low G. grote, a coin of Bremen; meaning 
‘great, because large in comparison with 
the copper coins (Schwaren) formerly in 
use there; cf. Du. groot, great, cognate 
with E. great. 

Groats, grain of oats. (E.) M.E. 
grotes. A. S. grätan, pl. groats; A. S. 
Leechdoms, iii. 292. 

Grocer. (F.-L.) Formerly grosser or 
engrosser, a wholesale dealer. =O. F. gros- 
sier, a wholesale dealer. — O. F. gros, great; 
see Gross. Der. grocer-y, formerly gros- 
sery. 

grog, spirits and water. (F.— L.) 
Short tor grogram; it had its name from 
Admiral Vernon, nicknamed Old Grog, 
from his grogram breeches (ab. A.D. 
1745); he ordered the sailors to dilute 
their rum with water. 

grogram, a stuff. (F.— L.) Formerly 
grogran, so called from its coarse grain. = 

M. F. grosgrain, grogram. = O. F. gros, 
coarse ; graim, grain. 

Groin, the depression of the human 
body in front, at the junction of the thigh 
with the trunk. (Scand.) (Confused with 
F, Cot. gives ‘groin de porc, the head or 
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upper part of the shoulder-blade,’ and 
groin, ‘snowt of a hog. The O.F. 
groin also means ‘ extremity, headland.’ = 
Late L. type *grunnium, from L. grun- 
nire, to grunt.] It answers to prov. E. 
grain, the place where the branch of a 
tree forks, the groin (Drayton, Pol. i. 495). 
= Icel. grein, a branch, arm; Dan. green, 
Swed. gren, branch, arm, fork. Der. groin- 
ed, having angular curves that fork off. 

Gromwell, a plant. (F.-L.) For- 
merly gromelle, grumelle, gromel, grumel. 
=0. F. gremil, grenil, ‘the herb gromil, 
or graymil;’ Cot. Prob. from L. granum, 
a grain; from its hard seeds. 

Groom. (Low G. or F. — Low G.) 
M. E. grome. Either from M. Du. grom, 
Icel. gromr, a boy, lad (Egilsson); or 
from O. F. *grome, in the dimin. gromet, 
a lad, boy, servant, valet (whence F. 
gourmet), which is prob. from the same 
M. Du. grom. And see Bridegroom. 
Der. grummet. 

Groove. (Du) Du. groef, groeve, a 
trench, a channel, a groove. = Du. graven 
(pt. t. groef), to dig; see Grave (1).4- 
M. E. gröfe, a cave. 

Gro (E.) A.S. gräßian, to seize, 
handle; hence, to feel one's way. = A. S. 
grap, and grade of gripan, to seize. See 


Gripe. 

(F.—L.) O.F. gros (fem. 
grosse), gross, great. = L. grossus, fat, 
thick. 

Grot. (F.—Ital.—L.—Gk.) F.grotte, 
a cave. = Ital. grotta.=L. crypta. - Gk. 
kpurtn, a vault; see Crypt. 

sque. (F.— Ital. — L. — Gk.) 
F. grotesque, ludicrous. = Ital. grotesca, 
curious painted work, such as was em- 
ployed on the walls of grottoes. — Ital. 
grotta (above). 
. (Ital. — L. — Gk.) Better 
grotta. = Ital. grotta (above). 

Ground. (E.) A.S. grund. + Du. 
grond, G. grund ; Goth. grundu-. Teut. 
type *grunduz ; also *grunthuz, whence 
Icel. grunnr, Dan. Swed. grund. 

oundling, a spectator in the pit 
of a theatre. (E.) From ground, with 
double dimin. suffix -/-2mg, with a con- 
temptuous aa E S Med 
groun dregs. (E.) o calle 
from being "at the bottom. Cf. Gael. 
| grunndas, lees, from grunnd, bottom, 
| ground; Irish ¿runtas, dregs, from grunnt, 
the bottom. 
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groundsel, asmall plant. (E.) Also 
groundswell (Holland's tr. of Pliny). A.S. 
grundeswelge, as if ‘ ground-swallower,’ 
but really from the older form gundeswelge, 
lit. ‘ swallower of pus,’ from its supposed 
healing qualities; from A. S. gund, pus. 

groundsill, threshold. (E.) From 
ground and sill, q.v. Also spelt grunse/ 

(Milton). 

Group. (F.—Ital.—G.) F. groupe. 
Ital. groppo, a knot, heap, group. = O.H.G. 
kropf, a crop, wen on the throat, orig. a 
bunch; Low G. kropp; see Crop. 

Grouse, a bird. E .— L.— Gk.) Grouse 
appears to be a false form, evolved from 
the old word grice, which seems to have 
been taken as a pl. form (cf. mouse, mice). 
=M. F. griesche, gray, speckled ; perdrix 
griesche, the gray partridge, poule griesche, 
“a moorhen, the hen of the grice or moor- 
game;” Cot. The oldest form is greoches 
(13th cent., in Littré, s. v. grièche), variant 
of Griesche, fem. adj., Greek.=Late L. 
Graecisca, f. of Graeciscus, Greekish. = 
L. Graecus, Greek.=Gk. T'pauxós, Greek. 
@ The meaning was changed to ‘ gray’ by 
the influence of F. gris, gray. 

Grout, coarse meal; Grouts, dregs. 
(E. M.E. grut. = A.S. grit, coarse 
meal. Cf. Du. grut; Icel. grautr, porridge, 
Dan. gröd, Swed. gröt, boiled groats; G. 
grütze, groats; allied to Lithuan. grudas, 
corn; L. rádus, rabble. Cf. Grit. 

Grove, a collection of trees. (E.) M. E. 
groue (with u =v). = A.S. graf, a grove. 

Grovel, to fall flat on the ground. 
(Scand.) Due to M.E. groveling, pro- 
perly an adv., signifying flat on the ground; 
also spelt grofling, groflinges, where the 
suffixes -/ing, -linges are adverbial; cf. 
head-long, dark-ling.= Icel. grüfa, in phr. 
liggja à grüfu, to lie grovelling, symja à 
grüfu, to swim on the belly; cf. also 
grüfa, grufla, to grovel; Swed. dial. 
gruva, flat on one's face, Jigga à gruve, to 
lie on one's face. 

Grow. (E) A.S. gröwan, pt. t. grzow, 
pp. gröwen.+Du. groetjen, Icel. gröa, Dan. 
groe, Swed. gro. Esp. to produce shoots, 
as herbs; allied to Green. Der. grow-th; 
from Icel. gröör, growth. 

( l, to grumble. (F.—Low G.) 
Picard grouler.=E. Fries. grullen; cf. 
Du. gro//em, to grumble; G. grollen, to 
rumble; Norw. gryla, to growl. (See 
&rol in Franck.) 

Grub, to grope in dirt. (E) M.E. 
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grobben. Cf. E. Fries. grubbeln, to grope 
about + Low G. grudbein, the same; 
G. grübeln, O. H. G. grubilön,to rake, dig, 
grub. Allied to Grave (1). 

Grudge, to grumble. (F.) M.E. 
grochen, grucchen, to murmur. = O, F. 
groucier, groucher, to murmur; Low L. 
groussäre, A.D. 1358. Probably gru-dge, 
gru-nt, grow-l are all from the same imi- 
tative base; cf. Gk. yp, a grunt. 

Gruel. (F.—O. Low G.) O.F. gruel 
(F. gruau). = Low L. *grütellum, dimin. 
of gratum, meal. = O. Low G. grit, Du. 
gruit, grout, coarse meal; see Grout. 

Gruesome, horrible. (Scand.) Dan. 
grusom, cruel. = Dan. gru, horror; with 
suffix -som, as in virk-som, active. Cf. 
Dan. grue, to dread, gruelig, horrid.4 Du. 
gruwzaam,G.grausam; M.H.G.grüsam, 
‚grüwesam, from M.H.G. gre, horror. 
Allied to O. Sax. gruri, A.S. gryre, horror, 
A.S. be-gröosan, to overwhelm with terror. 

Gruff rough, surly. (Du.) Du. grof, 
big, coarse, loud, blunt. + G. grob, coarse 
(whence Swed. grof, Dan. grov); O. H. G. 
gerob; E. Fries. grufig. 

Grumble, to murmur. (F.-G.) F. 
grommeler (Cot). = Low and prov. G. 
grummelen, to grumble, frequent. of 
grummen, grommen, to grumble; M. Du. 
grommelen, frequent. of grommen. From 
*orumm-, weak grade of Teut. *gremman-, 
to rage, as in M.H.G. and A. S. grimman, 
to rage. Cf. G. gram, anger, and E. Grim. 

Grume, a clot of blood. (F.—L.) 
Rare. M.F. grume, a cluster. = L, grúmus, 
a little heap. 

et, Gromet, a ship-boy, a 
ring of rope. (F.—Teut.) O.F. gromet, 
a serving-boy ; cf. Span. grumete, a ship- 
boy. == M. Du. grom, a boy; see Groom. 

1; see Groundsill. 

Grunt. (E) M.E. grunten. A.S. 
grunnettan, extension of A.S. grunian, 
to grunt.+ Dan. grynte, Swed. grymía, G. 
grunzen ; so also L. grunnire, Gk. ypúĝev. 
All imitative ; cf. Gk. 4p), the noise made 
by a pig. : l ; 

Guaiacum, a kind of resin, from lig- 
num vitae. (Span.— Hayti.) Span. guay- 
aco, guayacan, lignum vitae. From the 
language of Hayti. 

, & kind of Peruvian sheep. 
(Span. —Peruv.) Span. guanaco (Pineda). 
= Peruv. huanacu, a wild sheep. 

Guano. (Span.—Peruv.) Span. guano, 
huano. = Peruv. huanu, dung. 
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Guarantee, sb. (F.-O.H.G.) For- 
merly guaranty or garanty, which are 
better spellings. =O. F. garantie, garran- 
tie, a warranty; fem. of pp. of garantir, 
to warrant. — O. F. garant, warant, a 
warrant; see Warrant. Der. guarantee, 
vb.; cf. F. garantir. 

Guard, vb. (F.-O.LowG.) O.F. 
garder, earliest form warder, to guard. = 
O. Sax. wardön, to watch; cognate with 
A.S. weardian, to watch, from weard, 
sb.; see Ward. Der. guard-ian; see 
"Warden. 

Guava. (Span.— W. Ind.) Span. guay- 
aba ; borrowed from the native name in 
Guiana. 

Gudgeon. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. go- 
ione.=¥. goujon.=L. göbiönem, acc. of 
gobio, a by-form of göbius.=Gk. kwßıös, a 
gudgeon, tench. 

Gueber, Gheber, a fire-worshipper. 
(F.—Pers.) F. Guèbre.= Pers. gabr, a 
priest of fire-worshippers; Rich., Dict., 
p. 1228. 

Guelder-rose. (Du.) Here guelder 
stands for Gueldre, the F. spelling of the 
province of Gelderland in Holland. 

Guerdon, recompense. (F.—O. H. G. 
and L.) O.F. guerdon (Ital. guidar- 
done).=Low L. widerdonum, a singular 
compound of O. H. G. widar, back, again, 
and L. donum, a gift. The word is really 
a half-translation of the true form O. H. G. 
widarlón, a recompense. Here widar = 
G. wieder, back again ; and /on (G. John) is 
cognate with A. S. Zan, Du. Joon, a 
reward, allied to L. le-crum, gain ; Brugm. 
i. $ 490. So also A.S. wider-lzan, a 
recompense. 

Guerilla, Guerrilla, irregular war- 
fare. (Span.—O. H. G.) Span. guerrilla, 
a skirmish, lit. ‘little war;’ dimin. of 
guerra, war. e O. H. G. werra, war; see 


ar. 

Guess. (Scand.) M.E. gessen. = Dan. 
gisse, Swed. gissa, to guess.+E. Fries. and 
Du. gissen, Icel. giska; N. Fries. gezze, 
gedse. Allied to Dan. gjette, to guess ; 
the Icel. giska may be for *git-ska, a deno- 
minative vb. from a base *git-¿sko-, in- 
genious, acute, from geta, to get, also, 
to guess, See Get. 

Guest. (Scand) M.E. gest. = Icel. 
gestr, Dan. giest, Swed. gäst. +A. S. gest, 
giest; Du. gast, Goth. gasts, G. gast. 
Teut. type *gastiz; Idg. type *ghostis; 
cf. Russ. gost(e), a guest, alien; L. hostis, 


GULF 


a stranger, also an enemy. Allied to 
Hostile. 

Guide. (F. — Ital. — Teut.) M.E. 
&yden (also gyen). =F. guider, to guide. = 
Ital. guidare ; cf. O. F. guier, Span. guiar. 
The gu (for w) shows the word to be of 
Teut. origin. =O. Sax. witan (A.S. witan), 
to pay heed to; O. H. G. wizan. Allied 
to Wit. Cf. Guy-rope. 

Guild, Gild. (Scand.) The spelling 
guild indicates the hard g. M. E. gilde. 
= Icel. gildi, a payment, a guild; Dan. 
gilde. = Icel. gjalda (pres. t. geld), to pay; 
cognate with A.S. geldan, to pay, yield; 
see Yield.+Du. gild; whence G. gilde. 

Guilder, a Du. coin. (Du. — G.) 
Adaptation of M. Du. gulden, ‘a gilder,’ 
Hexham. From Tent. adj. type *gulthz- 
noz, golden, from Teut. *gz/th-om, gold. 
See Gold. 

Guile, a wile. (F.—O.LowG.) O.F. 
guile. From a Low G. *wil; cf. A.S. 
wil, a wile (A. S. Chron. 1128). Der. be- 
guile, vb., with E. prefix de- (=dy). 

Guillotine. (F.) Named after a 
French physician, J. Z. Guillotin, died 
A.D. 1814. First used, 1792. 

Guilt, crime. (E) M. E. gilt. A.S. 
gylt, a trespass; also, a fine for a tres- 
pass. Teut.-type *gultíz, m.; perhaps 
related to A. S. geldan, to pay, yield; see 
Yield. 

Guinea. (African.) First coined of 
African gold from the Guinea coast, A. D. 
1663. Der. guinea-fowl (from Guinea). 
q The guinea-pig is from S. America; 
so that it may mean Guiana pig. 

Gui , à lace of cords, kind of gimp. 
(F.—Teut.) F. guipure. = Teut. *wip-an, 
to wind, weave; as in Goth. wezfan, to 
crown (whence waifs,awreath); G. werfen, 
to reel, wind. 

Guise, way, wise. (F. — O. H. G.) 
M. E. gise, guise.= O. F. guise, way, wise, 
manner. — O. H. G. wisa (G. weise), a 
wise; cognate with Wise (2). 

Guitar. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. guitare.— 
L. cithara. = Gk. «:Odpa, a lyre; see 
Cithern. 

Gules, red. (F.-L.) M. E. goules.— 
F. gueules, gules, red; answering to Late 
L. gue (pl. of gula), meaning (1) mouth, 
(2) reddened skin, (3) gules. (See Gula 
in Ducange.)=L. gula, the throat. 

Gulf. (F. — Ital. — Gk.) Formerly 
goulfe.=F. golfe. — Ital. golfo.— Late Gk. 
«öAdos, a variant of Gk. xóArros, the bosom, 
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also, a deep hollow, bay, creek. Der. 
en-gulf. 

(1), a bird. (C.) Com. gullan, a 

11; W. gwylan; Bret. gwelan; O. Irish 
uon, ‘alcedo.’ 

Gull (2), a dupe. (C.) The same; 
from the notion that a gull was a stupid 
bird. @ But cf. Du. gul, soft, good- 
natured; M. Du. gulle, ‘a great wench 
without wit, Hexham. 

Gullet, the throat. (F.—L.) M.E. 
golet.=M.F. goulet (Cot.); dimin. of O. F. 
gole, goule (F. gueule), the throat. = L. 
gula, the throat. Brugm. i. § 499. 

, a channel worn by water. (F.— 
L.) Formerly gullet.=M. F. goulet, ‘a 
gullet, a deep gutter of water ;’ Cot. The 
same word as Gullet (above). 

Gulp. (E) M.E. guißen, gloppen, 
glubben. Cf. E. Fries. and Du. gulpen, 
to swallow eagerly; Du. gulp, a great 
billow, draught, gulp. Prob. of imita- 
tive origin. Cf. Swed. glupa, to devour. 

Gum (1), flesh of the jaws. (E.) M.E. 
göme. A.S. göma, jaws, palate. + Icel. 
gomr, Swed. gom; cf. G. gaumen, Lith. 
gomurys, the palate. Brugm. i. § 196. 

Gum (2), resin of certain trees. (F.—L. 
=Gk.) M.E. gomme.=F. gomme.=L. 
gummi. = Gk. xópp, gum. (Prob. of 
ptian origin ; Coptic ġomē, gum.) 

(E.?) M.E. gonne; whence W. 
gwn, a gun (as early as the fourteenth 
cent.). Of obscure origin. 

y, a coarse kind of sacking. 
(Hind.—Skt.) Hind. and Mahratti gon, 
goni, a sack, sacking. — Skt. goni, a sack 
(Yule). 

Gunwale, upper edge of a ship's side. 
(E.) See gunwale or gunnel in Kersey 
(1715). A wale is an outer timber on a 
ship's side; and the gun-wale is a wale 
from which gums were pointed. A wale 
is a ‘beam’; see Wale. 

Gurgle, to purl. (Ital.—L.) In Spen- 
ser, Thestylis, 3. Imitated from Ital. 
gorgogliare, to purl, bubble, boil ; gorgo- 
glio, gurgling of a stream. — Ital. gorgo, a 
whirlpool. = L. gurges, whirlpool; cf. gur- 
gulio, gullet. See Gorge. So also Du. 
gorgel, G. gurgel, throat; from L. gur- 
gulio. Brugm. i. § 499. 

, Gurnet, a fish. (F.—L.; 
with Teut. sufix.) Gurnard is the better 
and fuller form. The word means ‘a 
grunter,’ from the sound which the fish 
makes when taken out of the water. = 


GUY-ROPE 


M.F. grongnard (F. grognard), grunt- 
ing, grunter, whence M. F. gournauld, 
grougnaut, gurnard (Cot.).=M.F. grogn- 
er, to grunt ; with suffix -ard (=G. kart). 
=L. grunnire, to grunt ; see Grunt. 

Gush. (E) M.E. guschen. E. Fries. 
güsen, to gush out.+M. Du. guysen, to 
gush out (Kilian); Icel. gzsa, allied to gjósa 
(pt. t. gauss), Norw. g7osa, to gush. Allied 
to Icel. gjöta, to pour, Goth. giutan, 
L. fundere. Cf. Du. gudsen, to gush. 
(VGHEU.) See Gut, Geysir. 

Gusset. (F. F. gousset, ‘a gusset,’ 
Cot. Also ‘the piece of armour by which 
the arm-hole is covered,’ id. Named from 
its supposed resemblance to a husk of a 
bean or pea; dimin. of F. gousse, husk of 
bean or pea; cf. Ital. guscio, a shell, husk ; 
of unknown origin. 

Gust (1), a sudden blast, gush of wind. 
(Scand.) Icel. gustr, a gust. = Icel. gus-, 
weak grade of gjösa, to gush; see Gush. 
So also Swed. dial. gust, stream of air 
from an oven, Norw. gust, a gust. 

Gust (2), relish, taste. (L.) L. gustus, 
a tasting; cf. gustare, to taste. (4/GEUS.) 
Allied to Choose. Der. dis-gust. 

Gut, the intestinal canal. (E.) (The 
word is allied to M. E. gote, prov. E. gut, 
a channel) M.E. gutte. A.S. gut; pl. 
guttas; orig. ‘a channel.’ Mone, Quellen, 
P- 333, l. 198.=A.S. gut-, weak grade 
of Teut. *geutan-, A.S. gzotan, to pour. 
(4/GHEU.) + Dan. gyde, a lane, M. Du. 
gote, a channel, G. gosse, a drain. See 
Gush. 

Gutta-percha. (Malay.) The spell- 
ing gutta is due to confusion with L. 
gutta, a drop, with which it has nothing 
to do. = Malay gatah, gutah, gum, balsam; 
percha, the name of the tree producing it. 

Gutter. (F.-L) M.E. gotere. = 
A.F. guttere; O. F. gutiere, goutiere 
(Littré, s.v. gouttière, a gutter) Esp. 
used for catching drops from the eaves of 
a roof. = F. goutte. = L. gutta, a drop. 

Guttural. (F.-L.) F. guttural.=L. 
gutturälis, belonging to the throat. = L, 
guttur, the throat. 

a hideous creature, fright. (F.— 
Ital.— Teut.) Orig. used of an effigy of 
Guy Fawkes.— F. Guy.=Ital. Guido ; of 
Teut. origin. Cf. Guide. 

Guy-rope, Guy, a guide-rope, used 
to steady a weight in heaving. (F.—Teut.) 
O. F. guie, a guide. =O. F. guier, to guide; 
see Guide. Cf. Span. guía, a guy-rope. 
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GUZZLE 
(F.) Apparently suggested 


Guzzle. 
by O. F. goziller, gosillier, to vomit 
(Godefroy), understood to mean ‘ to swal- 
low greedily.” The O.F. desgosiller had 
both senses (Godefroy). Cf. O. F. gosillier, 
the throat, allied to F. goszer, the throat. 
Remoter source unknown. 
ium. (L.—Gk.) L. gymna- 
sium. -— Gk. yvyváciov, an athletic school, 
where men practised naked. = Gk. ^vuvá- 
(ev, to train naked, exercise, = Gk. yuurös, 
naked. Der. gymnast = yuwaorns, a 
trainer of athletes ; gymmast-ic. 
sum. (L.—Gk.—Arab.) L. 
sum, chalk.— Gk. «os, chalk. Prob. 
from Pers. jabsín, lime, Arab. 726s, plaster, 
mortar; Rich. Dict., p. 494. ) i 
Gypsy. (F.-L.—-Gk.— t.) Spelt 
PA M. Hubbard, 86. Short 
for M. E. Zgypeien.=O.F. Egyptien.— 
Late L. _Zgyptianus ; from L. Lgyptius, 
an Egyptian. = Gk. Alyimrıos.= Gk. Aí- 
yutros, Egypt. @ The supposition that 
they came from Agyft was false; their 
original home was India. 
, circular course. (L.-Gk.) L. 


gyrus. = Gk. Yöpos, ring, circle. Der. 
gyr-ate, from pp. of L. gyräre. 
alcon, Ge: con, bird of 


prey. (F.—Teut. and L.) Formerly ger- 
Jaulcon ; also girefaucon (used by Trevisa 


HACKNEY 


Habiliment, dress. (F.—L.) F. kab- 
tllement, clothing. =F. habiller, to clothe, 
orig. ‘to get ready. =F. habile, ready, fit. 
=L. kabilis, easy to handle, active. = L. 
habére, to have; see Able. 

Habit, practice, custom, dress. (F, — L.) 
O.F. kabıt, a dress,a custom. = L. kabitum, 
acc. of habitus, a condition, dress. = L. 
habitus, pp. of habere, to have, keep. See 
Brugm. i. $ 638. 

habitable. (F.—L.) F. habitable. = 
L. habitabilis, that can be dwelt in. = L. 
habitare, to dwell, frequent. of habére, to 
have. 

habitant. (F.-L.) F. habitant, 
pres. pt. of haditer, to dwell.=L. habitare, 
frequent. of kadöre (above). 

habitat, the natural abode of a plant. 
(L.) L. habitat, it dwells (there); 3 pres. 
s. of habitare, to dwell (above). 

habitation, abode. (F.— L) F. 
habitation. = L. acc. habitätiönem. = L. 
habitätus, pp. of habitäre, to dwell, 
frequent. of hadére, to have. 

habitude. (F.-L.) F. habitude, 
custom. = L.2abitúdo condition. = L. habit-, 
as in habitus, pp. of habére, to have. 

Hacienda, a farm, estate, farm-house. 
(Span.—L.) Span. hacienda, an estate, 
orig. employment. [The is pronounced 
as th in thin.) O. Span. facienda.=L. 


to translate L. gyrofalco).=O.F.gerfaucon. | facienda, things to be done; gerundive 


=M. H.G. girvalke.=0. H.G. gir-, for 
giri, greedy (whence also G. geier, a 
vulture); and L. falco, a falcon. Y L. 
&yrofalco is a mistaken form. 

Gyron; see Giron. 

Gyves, fetters. (F.) giues, 
gyues.=A.F. gives, fetters (Godefroy). 
Cf. O. H. G. de-wifen, to fetter. 


M.E. 


Ha, interj. (E.) An exclamatory sound. 
Cf. O. Fries. haha, to denote laughter; 
G. he; O. F. ha! 

Haberdasher, a seller of small wares. 
(F.) So named from his selling a stuff 
called apertas in A.F.; see Liber Albus, 
ed. Riley, pp. 225, 231. The name of 
this stuff is of unknown origin. 

Habergeon, armour for neck and 
breast. (F.—O. H.G.) M.E. hadergeon, 
haubergeoun.=O.F. haubergeon, hauber- 
jon, a hauberk ; deriv. (treated as dimin.) 
of O. F. hauberc; see Hauberk. 


\ 


neut. pl. of facere, to do. 

Hack (1), to cut, mangle. (E.) M.E. 
hakken. A.S. haccian, to cut, in the 
comp.fö-haccian.+Du.hakken, Dan. hakke, 
Swed. hacka, G. hacken, to chop, hack. 
Teut. t *hakkön-, *hakkojan-, 

Hack (2); see Hackney. 

Hackbut. (F.-LowG.) Also hagbut. 
= M. F. haquebute, * a haquebut, a caliver’ 
(i. e. a sort of musket); Cot. A corruption 
of Low G. Aakebusse (Du. haakbus), an 
arquebus; due, apparently, to some con- 
fusion with O.F. duter, to thrust. Lit. 
‘hook-gun ;’ so called from the hook on 
the gun, by which it was hung on to a 
support. = Low G. hake, (Du. kaak), 
hook; dusse (Du. bus), a gun. See 
Arquebus; and see Hook. 

Hackle (1), Hatchel, an instrument 
for dressing flax; see Heckle. 

Hackle (2), long shining feathers on 
the neck ofa cock. (E.) Probably allied 
to Hackle (1). h 

Hackney, Hack, a horse let out for 
hire. (F.) RC E. Men. O.F deguemee, 
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“an ambling horse;' Cot. (Cf. O. Span. 
Jacanea, Span. hacanea, Ital. chinea, short 
for acchinea, the same.) Extended from 
O. F. Zaque, O. Span. faca, Span. haca, a 
nag, gelding; a word of unknown origin. 
7 Hack is short for hackney, and quite 
a late form; hence hack, verb, i. e. to use 
as a hack or hackney. 

Haddock, a fish. (E.) M.E. haddok 
(XIV cent.). Orig. doubtful ; the Irish for 
‘haddock’ is codog. 

Hades, the abode of the dead. (Gk.) 
Gk. gins, aídns (Attic), átdns (Homeric), 
the nether world; in Homer, the god of 
the nether world. Of unknown origin. 

Hadji, Hajji, one who has performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, (Arab.) Arab. 
haji, ‘a Christian who has performed the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or a Muham- 
medan [who has performed] that to 
Mecca;' Rich. Dict., p. 549. Orig. the 
latter. 

Hematite, Hemorrhage; 
Hematite, Hemorrhage. 

Haft, handle. (E) A.S. haft, a 
handle. — A. S. haf-, base of hebban, to 
lift; see Heave. + Du. eft, Icel. hepti 
(pron. hefti), G. heft, a handle. Lit. 
‘that which is caught up.’ 

Hag. (E) M.E. agge; with same 
sense as A.S. hegtis, a fury, a witch, 
a hag.+G. hexe, M. H. G. hecse, a witch, 
O. H. G. hazissa, also hagazussa, a fury. 
Perhaps connected with A.S. haga, a hedge, 
enclosure; but this is uncertain. 

Haggard (1), wild, said of a hawk. 
(F.—G.) M.F. hagard, wild; esp. used 
of a wild falcon; see Cotgrave. Perhaps 
the orig. sense was hedge-falcon ; formed, 
with suffix -ard (<O. H. G. kart), from 
M.H.G. hag (G. hag), a hedge; see 
Haw. 

Haggard (2) lean, meagre. (F.—G.) 
Really the same as the word above (Cot.). 
We also find hagg-ed, i. e. hag-like, from 
hag. ‘The ghostly prudes with hagged 
face,’ Gray, A Long Story, near end. 
q Mod. G. hager may be from M.F. 
hagard; for G. hagerfalk means a haggard 
hawk. 

Haggis, a dish of sheep's entrails, 
chop up, seasoned, and boiled in the 
sheeps maw. (E. M.E. hagas, hageis. 
Of unknown origin. Perhaps from /ag, 
to cut ; see Haggle (1). (The Gael. /azgezs 
is from E. 

Haggle (1),tohackawkwardly, mangle. 


see 


HAKE 


(Scand.) Frequent. of North E. Aag, to 
cut; as Aackle is of hack, to cut. The 
form hag is from Icel. Aöggva, to hew, 
cognate with E. hew; see Hew. Cf. 
Norman dial. haguer, to hack. 

Haggle (2), to be slow in making a 
bargain. (E.) In Cotgrave, s. v. harceler. 
Cf Du. hakkelen, ‘to hackle, mangle, 
faulter,' i. e. stammer (Sewel); hakketeren, 
to wrangle, cavil. It is probably the 
same word as Haggle (1) Cf. also 
higgle, to bargain. 

Hagio ha, holy writings. (Gk. 
Gh. deer Bala)? books written 2 
inspiration. = Gk. äyıo-s, holy; Ypap-eır, 
to write. 

Ha-ha, Haw-haw, a sunk fence. (F.) 
From F. haha, an interjection of laughter ; 
hence a surprise in the form of an un- 
expected obstacle (that laughs at one). 
The F. word also means an old woman 
of surprising ugliness, a ‘ caution.’ 

Hail (1), frozen rain. (E) M.F. 
haghel, hayl. A.S. hegl, hagol. + Icel. 
hagi, Du. Dan. Swed. G. Aagel. Teut. 
types *hag(a)loz, m.,*hag(a)lom,n. Cf. Gk. 
xaxAnf, a round pebble. 

Hail (2), to salute, greet. (Scand.) 
M. E. hetlen; a verb coined from M. E. 
heil, hail, sb.; which is an adaptation of 
Icel. he¿ll, prosperity, good luck, a sb. 
formed from the adj. Aezll, hale, sound, 
fortunate. Cf. A.S. Az/, safety, luck. 
See Hale (1). 

hail (3), an exclamation. (Scand.) 
Icel. Aeill, hale, sound; used in greeting. 
This word is common in greeting persons, 
as far heil/= farewell, kom heill, welcome, 
hail! The Scand. verb is Icel. Aezlsa, 
Swed. Ae/sa, Dan. hilse, to greet. See 

Hale (1). 

Hair. (E.; influenced by F.) The true 
E. form was M. E. heer. From A.S. hör, 
hêr. + Du. haar, Icel. har, Dan. haar, 
Swed. har; G. haar, O.H.G. har. Teut. 
type *A2rom, neut. Further related to 
Icel. haddr, hair, Teut. type *hazdoz ; and 
to Lith. Zassa, plaited hair; also to Russ. 
chesat(e), to comb out, L. carere, to card 
wool. ß. But the mod. E. form is due 
to confusion with A. S. Aére, hair-cloth, 
which was replaced by M. E. Zaire, 
borrowed from O. F. kaire, with the same 
sense; and this O.F. Aaire was from 
O. H.G. kärra (for *harja), haircloth, a 
derivative of O. H. G. Zar, hair. 

Hake, a fish. (Scand. Cf. Norw. 
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HAKIM 
hakefisk, lit. * hook-fish;” from the hooked 


underjaw. (See Hatch (1). 
Hakim, a physician, doctor. (Arab.) 
Arab. hakim, wise; also, a doctor, physi- 


cian.— Arab. root akama, he exercised 
authority. 

Halberd, Halbert, a kind of pole- 
axe. (F.—M. H.G.) O.F. halebarde. = 
M.H.G. helmbarte, mod. G. hellebarte ; 
sometimes explained as an axe with a 
long handle ; cf. M. H. G. žalm (?), a helve 
(helm), or handle. But it has been better 
interpreted as an axe for splitting a helm, 
i.e. helmet. ß. The O. H.G. darta, G. 
barte, a broad axe, or axe with a broad 
blade, is from G. dart, a beard. [Similarly 
the Icel. skeggja, an axe, is from skegg, 
a beard; and see Barb (1).] Cf. Icel. 
barda, halberd. 

Halcyon, a kingfisher; as adj. serene. 
(L.—Gk.) Halcyon days = calm days; 
it was supposed that the weather was calm 
when kingfishers were breeding. — L. 
halcyon, alcyon, a kingfisher. = Gk. dAkuwv, 
ddxvov, a kingfisher. Allied to L. a/czdo, 
the true L.name. @ The incorrect aspirate 
in Gk. was due to a fanciful etymology 
from äX-s, sea, and «vw, conceiving. 

Hale (1), whole. (E.) M. E. hale, hal. 
O. Northumb. 447, which became hale, 
while the A, S. (Wessex) %al became 
M.E. ool, now spelt whole. Cognate 
with Goth. Aails. e Whole. 

Hale (2), Haul, todrag, draw violently. 
(F.-O.H.G.) M.E. kalien, halen. =F. 
haler, to haul a boat, &c. (Littré). = 
O. H. G. halon, holon (whence G. kolen). 
+0. Sax. halon, Du. halen, O. Fries. 
halia, E. Fries. halen, Low G. halen, to 
pull, haul; cf. also A.S. gekolian, to 
acquire, get; L. calare, to summon; Gk. 
kaAetv, to summon. (YKAL). € Hale 
dates from the XIV cent. ; kaul is later, 
appearing as Aa// in 1581. 

Hals, adj. (E) M.E. kalf. O. Merc. 
half, O. Fries. half; A.S.'healf. + Du. 
half, Icel. halfr, Swed. half, Dan. halo, 
Goth. kalbs,G.halb. 2. Allied to haf, sb., 
from O. Merc. half, A. S. healf, sb.+Icel. 
hälfa, Goth. hala, G. halb; in all these 
languages the oldest sense of the sb. is 
“side.” Der. halve, vb.; be-half. 

Halibut, Holibut, a fish. (E) So 
called because excellent eating for holi- 
days; the lit. sense is “holy (i. e. holiday) 
plaice’ From M.E. hal, holy (see 
* Holy), and óutte, a plaice (Havelok, 1. 


HALT 


759). So also Du. %ezlöot, halibut, from 
heilig, holy, bot, a plaice; Swed. Ae/ge- 
flundra, a halibut, from Aelig, holy, 
Jiyndra, a flounder; Dan. Aelleflynaer, 
a halibut, from %ellig, holy, fynder, 
flounder. See Butt (4). 

Halidom, a holy relic. (E.) M.E. 
halidom, halidam. A.S. häligdöm, holi- 
ness, a sanctuary, a holy relic. = A.S. 
halig, holy ; -döm, suffix, orig. the same as 
dim, doom. See Holy and Doom.+Du. 
heiligdom; Icel. helgidomr, Dan. hellig- 
dom, G. heiligthum. Q By my halidam 
(with -dam for -dom) was imagined to 
refer to Our Lady (dame). 

Hall. (E) M.E. kalle. O. Merc. 
hall; A. S. heall, heal, a hall, orig. a 
shelter. 4- Du. Aal, Icel. hal/, höll, Swed. 
hall, Dan. hal. Teut. type *hallä, for 
*halna, fem.; from *kal, 2nd grade of 
*helan-, to cover (A.S. helan). Allied to 
Helm (2), Hell. 

Hallelujah, Alleluia, an expression 
of praise, (Heb.) Heb. halelü jah, praise 
ye Jehovah. — Heb. halelü, praise ye (from 
halal, to shine, praise) ; jah, Jah, Jehovah. 

i ; see Halyard. 

Halloo, Hallow, to shout (F.) 
M. E. halowen.—O.F. halloer, to pursue 
with shouts. Of imitative origin. 

Hallow, to sanctify. (E.) M.E. Aal: 
wen, halewen, halowen. A.S. hälgian, to 
make holy, from Aa/ig, holy; see Holy. 
So also Icel. helga, G. heiligen. 

hallowmass, feast of AX Hallows, 
ie. All Saints. (Hybrid; E. and L.) 
Short for A Hallows Mass, mass (or 
feast) of All Saints. Here hallows’ is the 
gen. of hallows, pl. due to M. E. kalowe or 
halwe, a saint=A.S. halga, a saint, def. 
form of the adj. Aa/ig, holy; see Holy 
and Mass. 

Hallucination, wandering of mind. 
(L.) From L. halhicinatio, a wandering 
of the mind. = L. hallücinäri, better aZi- 


rave. + Gk. dAvew, dave, to wander in 
mind; cf. zAeós, distraught. 

Halm; see Haulm. 

Halo, a luminous ring. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
F. halo.=L. acc. halo, from nom. halos. == 
Gk. áAes, a round threshing-floor, in 
which the oxen trod out a circular path. 

Halser ; see Hawser. 

Halt, lame. (E) M.E. halt. O. Merc. 
halt; A.S. healt.+Icel. kalir, Dan. Swed. 
halt, Goth. halts, O.H.G. halz. Teut. 
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type *Aaltoz. Cf. L.c/audus, lame. Der. 
halt, vb., A. S. healtian. 


Halt! (F.—G.) 
hold! See Hold (1). 

Halter. (E.) M.E. Za/er (an f has 
been lost). A.S. he/ftre, a halter.-- M. 
Du. and G. Za/fter, O.H.G. Aalftra ; 
O. Low G. haliftra (Schade). Teut. types 
*halftr-, *haliftr- (Franck). From the 
base *halb-, app. signifying ‘to hold’; 
see Helve. I.e. ‘something to hold by ;’ 
cf. L. capistrum, a halter. 

Halyard, Halliard, a rope for hoist- 
ing sails. (F.-O.H.G.) As if for kale- 
or haul-yard, because it hales or hauls 
the yards into their places; but really a 
perversion of M. E. kalier, meaning simply 
“that which Aales’ See Hale (2). 

Ham. (E) M.E. kamme. A.S. hamm. 
+Du. ham, M. Du. kame, Icel. him (gen. 
hamar); prov. G. hamme; O. H. G. 
hamma. Brugmann (i. $ 421) connects 
these with Gk. «vnun, the lower part of 


the leg. 

a wood-nymph. (L.— 
Gk.) L. kamadryad-, stem of hamadryas. 
= Gk. áuabpvás, a wood-nymph; the life 
of each nymph depended on that of the 
tree to which she was attached. = Gk. 
ä,.a, together with ; 3pú-s, tree. 

Hame; Hames, pl., the bent sticks 
round a horse-collar. SN M. E. ame. 
+Du. aam. Cf. Mid. Du. kamme, ‘a 
cratch of wood to tie beasts to, or a yoke ;’ 
Hexham. See Hem (1). 

Hamlet. (F.—Teut) M.E. hamelet, 
dimin. of O.F. kamel (F. hameau), a 
hamlet. Formed, with dimin. suffix -e/, 
from O. Fries. ham, hém, O. Sax. hém, a 
home, dwelling; see Home. 

Hammer. (E.) A.S. kamor. + Icel. 
hamarr, Dan. hammer, Swed. hammare, 
Du. kamer, G. hammer. Thought to be 
allied to Russ. Aamen(e), a stone; as if 
orig. ‘a stone implement; Icel. Aamarr 
also means ‘a rock.’ 

Hammercloth. (Du.az4 E.?) For- 
merly Aamer-coth (1465). The cloth 
which covers a coach-box. Origin un- 
known. Perhaps orig. a cover-cloth; 
adapted from Du. heme/, heaven, also 
a cover, tester, canopy. ‘Den heme/ van 
een koetse, the seeling of a coach;’ Hex- 
ham. Cf. M. Du. hemelen, ‘to hide, cover, 
adorne;’ Hexham. 

a slung net for a bed. 
Span. 


F. halte.=G. halt, 


Hammock, 
(W. Ind.) Formerly hamaca; 
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hamaca. A West Indian (Caribbean) 
word. 

Hamper (1), to impede. (E.) M.E. 
hampren; from the same root as Icel. 
hamla, to stop, hinder, Norw. kamla, to 
strive against; cf. Swed. dial. amla, to 
be awkward, to grope about. Perhaps 
further allied to Icel. Aemja, to restrain, G. 
hemmen, to check. See Hem (1). 2. Or 
a nasalised form allied to Low G. hapern, 
E. Fries. Aaferen, to stop short; cf. Swed. 
dial. kappla, to stammer, kappa, to back 
a horse; Dan. Aag?e, to stutter. See 
Hopple. 

Ham (2), a kind of basket. (F.— 
G.) Formerly spelt Aanaper. = O. F. 
hanapier, Low L. hanaperium, orig. a 
vessel to keep cups in. = O. F. hanap 
(Low L. hanapus), a drinking-cup. = 
O. Frankish *hnapp-, Du. nap, O. H. G. 
hnapf, M. H. G. naff, a cup.+A.S. hnep, 
a cup, bowl. 

hanaper, old form of Hamper 
(above). Hence Hanaper office, named 
from the basket in which writs were 
deposited. 

and. (E) A.S. hand, hond.+ 

Du. hand, Icel. hind, Dan. haand, Swed. 
hand, Goth. handus, G. hand. Teut. type 
*handuz, fem. Root unknown. 

handcuff. (E.) A cuff for the hand. 
«| XVIII cent.; too late for connexion 
with A.S. handcops, a handcuff. 

handicap, a race for horses of all 
ages. (E) rom hand 7 cap, hand in 
the cap, a method of drawing lots; hence, 
a mode of settlement by arbitration, &c. 

handicraft. (E) A.S. Aandcreft, 
a trade; the ¢ being inserted in imitation 
of handiwork (below). 

handiwork. (E) M.E. handiwere. 
A.S. handgeweorc. = A.S. hand, hand; 
geweorc, from weorc, O. Merc. werc, work. 
The 7 is due to A. S. ge. 

handle, vb. (E) A.S. handlian; 
formed from handle, a handle (below). 
Cf. Du. Aandelen, Icel. höndla, Dan. 
handle, Sw. handla, G. handeln, to handle, 
or to trade. 

handle, sb. (E) A.S. kandle; Cp. 
Glos. 1904. — A. S. hand, hand. 

handsel, hansel, first instalment of 
a bargain. (Scand.) Icel. handsa/, the 
conclusion of a bargain by shaking hands; 
lit. *handgiving, expressed by ‘hand- 
sale’; so also Dan. handse/, Swed. handsöl, 
a handsel. See Sale. @ The late A. S. 
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handselen, glossed *mancipatio, occurs 
but once; but cf. O. E. Texts, Charter 44, 
1. 8. 

handsome. (E) M.E. handsum, 
orig. tractable, or dexterous. = A. S. hand, 
hand; -sum, suffix, as in wyn-sum, win- 
some.+ Du. handzaam, E. Fries. handsam, 
tractable, serviceable. 

han (1), dexterous. (E.) From 
hand, with suffix -y. @ The M.E. form 
was hendi (never handi); A.S. hendig, 
skilful; formed from hand, hand, with 
suffix -zg and vowel-change.+Du. handig, 
Dan. hendig, behendig, Swed. händig, 
dexterous. 

handy (2), near. (E.) From hand, 
with suffix -y. € The M.E. form was 
hende; A.S. gehende, near, at hand. 
A.S. hand, hand. 

H y to suspend, to be suspended. 
(E.) The history of this vb. involves that 
of two A.S. and one O. Norse vb.; viz. 
(1) the A. S. kön (for *hanhan-), pt. t. 
heng, pp. kangen; (2) the A. S. weak vb., 
hangian, pt. t. hangode; and (3) the Icel. 
causal vb. hengya, from hanga (pt. t. hökk, 
for *hénk, pp. hanginn). Cf. G. hängen, 
weak vb., from G. hangen (pt.t. hing, pp. 
ser Allied to L, cunctari, to delay, 

kt. gazk, to hesitate. Brugm. i. $ 420. 


H er, a short sword. (E.) So 
called because kung from the belt. 
il; for ang-nai/, a form of 
Agnail, q.v. 


Hank, a parcel of skeins of yarn. 
(Scand.) Icel. Aonk, a hank, coil; anki, 
a hasp, clasp; Swed. an, a string, Dan. 
hank, a handle, ear of a vessel. er also 
Low G. hank, a handle (Lübben), G. 
henkel, a handle, ear of a vessel. Prob. 
allied to Hang; cf. O. H. G. henkan 
(<*hangian), to hang up. 

er, to long after. (E.) Cf. prov. 
E. hank, to hanker after, of which it is a 
frequent. form; cf. the phr. ‘to Aang 
about.’ From the verb to hang. Verified 
by M. Du. Aengelen, to hanker after 
(from kangen), honkeren (Du. hunkeren), to 
hanker after (Sewel); also Dan. hang, bias, 
inclination, E. Fries. Aang, hank, bias. 

Hanseatic, pertaining to the Hanse 
towns in Germany. (F.—0.H.G.) O.F. 
hanse, the hanse, i. e. society of merchants ; 
with L. suffix -aticus. =O. H.G. kansa 

G. kanse), an association; cf. Goth. 

ansa, A.S. hos, a band of men. (From | 
about A. D. 1140.) | 
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Hansel; see Handsel. 

Hansom, a kind of cab. (E.) From 
the name of the inventor (no doubt the 
same word as handsome). A.D. 1834. 

Hap. (Scand.) M. E. kap. = Icel. kapp, 
hap, chance, good luck; cf. A. S. gehep, 
fit. [The W. 42? must be borrowed from 
E.] Der. happy, i.e lucky; Aap-Zss, 
i.e. luckless; Aap-/y, by luck (happily is 
used in the same sense); mis-hap; per- 


“te 

ppen. (Scand) M.E. happenen, 
hapnen, extended from happen, i.e. to hap. 
From the sb. above. 

Hara-kiri, suicide by disembowel- 
ment. (Japanese. From Japan. kara, 
belly; 4272, to cut (Yule), 

Har e. (F.-O.H.G.) O.F. 
harangue, an oration; Low L. harenga. 
The same as Span. arenga, Ital. aringa, 
Orig. a speech made in the midst of a 
ring of people; as shown by Ital. aringo, 
an arena, lists, also a pulpit.— O. H. G. 
hrinc (G. ring), a ring, ring of people, an 
arena, circus, lists. Cognate with A.S. 
hring, a ring. See Ring. 

Harass. (F.) F. harasser, to tire 
out, vex, disquiet; Cot. Perhaps from 
O. F. karer, to set a dog at a beast. == 
O. H. G. haven, to call out, cry out (hence 


cry to a dog). 

Harbi er, a forerunner. (F. — 
O. H. G.) . E. herbergeour, one who 
provided lodgings for a man of rank. = 
O. F. herberg-er, to lodge, to harbour; 
with suffix -our (L. -atórem). =O. F, her- 
berge, a lodging, harbour. = O. H. G. 
heriberga (below). 

harbour (1), shelter. (Scand.) M.E. 

hereberze, herberwe. = Icel. herbergi, a 
harbour, lit. ‘army-shelter.’ — Icel. herr, 
an army; darg, 2nd grade of larga, to 
shelter. So likewise O. H. G. heriberga, 
a camp, lodging, from O. H.G. keri (G. 
heer), an army, bergan, to shelter (whence 
F. auberge, Ital. albergo). Cf. Harry and 
Borough. Der. harbour, vb. 

Harbour (2), see Arbour. 

Hard. (E) A.S. heard; O. Fries. 
herd. + Du. hard; Icel. harör, Dan. 
haard, Swed. Adrd, Goth. kardus, G. 
hart. Teut. type *harduz, Idg. type 
*kartus; cf. Gk. «paris, strong. Brugm. 


i. § 792. 

Hordock, the corn-blue- 
bottle; Centaurea cyanus. (E.) Hardokes, 
pl. is the reading in K. Lear, iv. 4. 4, ed. 
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1623; the quartos have Aordocks. The 
same as haudod, used in Fitzherbert's 
Husbandry to mean the corn-bluebottle ; 
see Glossary, and pref. p. xxx. Mr. Wright 
(note to K. Lear) shows that hardhake 
meant the Cez/aurea nigra. Both plants 
were called, indifferently, &mobweed, knot- 
weed, and loggerheads. Named from the 
hardness of the head of the Centaurea 
nigra; for which reason it was also called 
tron-weed, tron-heads, &c. See Plant- 
names, by Britten and Holland. 

Hards, fibres of flax. (E) M.E. 
herdes. A.S. heordan, p\.4-M. Du. keerde, 
herde, hards (Kilian), later héde (Hex- 
ham); E. Fries. köde. Teut. type *Azzdon- 
or *hezdon-; cf. Meed. € Distinct from 
hard. 

Hardy, stout, brave. (F.— Tent.) 
M. E. hardi.—O.¥. hardi, brave; orig. 
pp. of Aardir, lit. to harden. = Teut. 

hartjan, as in O. H. G. ertan, to harden, 
make strong. 2 O. H.G. karti (G. hart), 
hard; see Hard. 

Hare. (E.) A.S. kara. + Dan. Swed. 
hare, Icel. Aer (formerly here); Du. kaas, 
G. hase. Teut. types *hazon-, *hason-, Idg. 
type *kason-; cf. O. Pruss. sasins (for 
*kasins), W. cein-ach, fem. (Rhys), Skt. 
çaça, for çasa, a hare. The Skt. word 
means ‘jumper, from çaç (Idg. kas-), to 
jump, leap along. 

harebell. (E.) From žare and dell. 

Harem, set of apartments for females, 
(Arab. Also Aaram. = Arab. haram, 
women’s apartments, lit. ‘sacred,’ or ‘ pro- 
hibited. = Arab, root arama, he prohi- 
bited (because men were prohibited from 
entering). The initial is the 6th letter of 
the Arab. alphabet. Rich. Dict., p. 563. 

Haricot (1), a stew of mutton, (2) 
kidney bean. (F.) F. haricot, ‘mutton 
sod with little turneps,’ &c.; Cot. The 
sense of ‘ bean’ is late; that of ‘ minced 
mutton with herbs,’ O, F. hericot, is old. 
Origin unknown. 

Hark, Hearken. (E. M. E. kerken, 
also herknen. Herknen is from A. S. 
hercnian, heorcnian, to listen to. Herken 
corresponds toa shortertype, A.S. *heorcian 
(not found), O, Fries. herkza ; also O. Fries. 
harkia (from the 2nd grade), E. Fries. 
harken. Teut. type *herkan-, pt. t. *hark, 
pp. *hurkanoz. The O. H. G. Aórechen, 
M. H. G. Aörchen, with long 2, must have 
been associated with O. H.G. Aörjan, G. 
hören, to hear; cf. G. horchen. But the 
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Teut. type *herkan- can hardly be related 
to Hear. 

Harlequin. (F.—Ital.) F. arlequin, 
harlequin, a harlequin. = Ital arlecchino, 
a buffoon, jester. The Ital. word seems to 
correspond to the O. F. Zelleguin, Herle- 
kin, Hierlekin; the usual O. F. phrase 
was la maisnie hierlekin (Low L. harle- 
quini familias), a troop of demons that 
haunted lonely places at night. A popular 
etymology connected the word with Charles 
Quint ; Max Müller, Lect. ii. 581. Prob. 
of Teut. origin; cf. O. H.G. hella cunni, 
the kindred of hell; which may have been 
confused with O. F. her/e, hierle, tumult. 

Harlot. (T.) Orig. used of either sex, 
and not always in a very bad sense; equiv. 
to mod. E. ‘fellow;’ Ch. C. T. 649. 
O. F. Aerlot, arlot, a vagabond; Prov. 
arlot, a vagaboud ; Ital. arlotto (Baretti), 
Low L. arlotus, a glutton. Of disputed 
origin. 4] W. herlod is from E. 

arm, sb. (EJ M. E. harm. A.S. 
hearm, grief, also harm. + Icel. karmr, 
grief, Dan. Aarme, wrath, Swed. harm, 
anger, grief, G. harm, grief; Teut. type 
*harmoz. Cf. Russ. srame, shame. Brug. 
ii. $ 72. Der. harm, vb. 

Harmony, concord. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M. E. Aarmonie.— F. harmonie.=L. har- 
monia, — Gk. dppovia, a joint, proportion, 
harmony. = Gk. ápuós, a joining. = Gk. 
*dpev (ápapiakew), to fit. (4/AR.) 

Harness. (F.) The old sense was 
‘armour.’ O. F. harneis, harnois, armour; 
whence Bret. Aarnez, old iron, armour 
(Thurneysen). Of unknown origin; the 
G. harnisch is from F. 

Harp. (E) M.E. harpe. A.S. 
hearpe. + Du. harp, Icel. karpa, Swed. 
harpa, Dan. harpe, G. harfe. Teut. type 
*harpon-, fem. ; whence F. harpe. 

Harpoon. (F.—L.—Gk.) Formerly 
also arpon, which is the F. spelling. = F. 
harpon, a cramp-iron, a grappling-iron ; 
whence also Du. Zaz2oen. =O. F. harpe, a 
dog’s claw or paw, a clamp, cramp-iron ; 
cf. se harper, to grapple. == Late L. harpé, 
a sickle-shaped sword. = Gk. dpm, a 
sickle. Cf. also Span. arpon, a harpoon, 
arpar, to claw, rend. 


a ren (F.—Teut. and Gk.) 
Also harpsechord; with intrusive s. — 
F. harpechorde, ‘a harpsichord ;’ Cot. 
From Teutonic and Greek; see Harp 
and Chord. Cf. Ital. arpicordo (Florio). 
Harpy. (F.-L.-Gk.) O.F. karpie. 
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=L. harpyia, usually in pl harpyia. = Gk. 


pl. Gpwua, lit. ‘spoilers’ or ‘ snatchers.’ = 
Gk. ápr-, base of ápráCew, to seize ; allied 
to L. rapere. See Rapacious. 

Harquebus; see Arquebus. 

Harridan, a jade, a worn-out woman. 
(F.) A variant of M. F. haridelle, * a poor 
tit, leane ill-favored jade, Cot.; i.e. a 
worn-out horse; also used in the sense of 
a gaunt, ugly woman (Littré). The form 
remains unexplained. 

Harrier (1), a hare-hound. (E.) For- 
merly harier; from hare. Cf. bow-yer 
from dow. 

Harrier (2), a kind of buzzard. (E.) 
I.e. harry-er, because it destroys small 


birds; see Harry. 

Harrow, sb (E) M. E. karwe. 
North Fries. Aarwe. Not found in A. S. 
-FIcel. kerfi, Dan. karv, a harrow; Swed. 
harf, a harrow. Apparently allied to M. 
Dan. karge, Du. hark, Swed. harka, G. 
harke, a rake. Base har-? Cf. L. car-ere, 
to card wool. 

Harry, to ravage. (E.) M.E. harwen, 
herien, re de S. ¿e to lay 
waste, as is done by an army.+Icel. kerja, 
to ravage, Dan. herge, O. H. G. Aaron. 
Teut. type *Aarjön-, to harry; from *har- 
joz, an army (A.S. here, Icel. herr, Dan. 
har, O. H. G. hari, G. heer, Goth. harjis). 
Allied to O. Pruss. Za»7¿s, an army; Lith. 
karas, war. 

Harsh. (Scand. M.E. harsk. = Dan. 
harsk, rancid; Swed. kärsk, rank, rancid, 
rusty. + G. harsch, harsh, rough. Cf. 
Lithuan. karts, harsh, bitter (of taste); 
see Hard. 

Hart. (E) M.E. Ae. A.S. heort, 
heorot, herut.4-Du. hert, Icel. Ajórtr, Dan. 
hiort, Swed. jort, G. hirsch, O.H.G. hiruz ; 
Teut. stem *herut-. Allied to L. ceruus, 
W. carw, a hart, horned animal; Russ. 
serna, a chamois; cf. Gk. xépas, a horn. 
See Horn. 

Harvest. (E) A.S. kerfest, autumn ; 
orig. ‘crop.’ + Du. herfst, G. herbst, 
autumn; Icel. aust, Dan. Swed. host 
(contracted forms). Allied to Gk. xaprós, 
fruit; L. carpere, to gather, Lith. kerpu, 
Ishear. Brugm. i. $ 631. And cf. Gk. 
keípev, to shear. 

Hash, a dish of meat cut into slices, 
&c. (F.-G.) [O.F. hachis, hash.) = 
F. hacher, to hack.=F. hache, an ax. 
O. H. G. *kappjā, whence O. H.G. heppa, 
M. H. G. kege, a bill, a sickle. 
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Hashish, Hasheesh, an intoxi- 
cating drink. (Arab.) See Assassin. 

Haslets, Hastelets, Harslets, 
the inwards of a pig, &c., for roasting. 
(F.—L.) From O.F. haste/et, meat roasted 
on a spit. —O. F. haste, a spit.=L. hasta, 
a spit ; see Hastate. 

Hasp. (E) A.S. hapse, a fastening, 
clasp, catch of a door.+Icel. hespa, a hasp, 
a skein (of wool), Dan. Swed. G. haspe, 
hasp; cf. M. Du. Aas, haps, a skein of 
wool. Cf. Low G. happen, hapsen, to 
snatch, clutch ; F. Aaffer, to lay hold of. 

Hassock. (E) M.E. hassok, orig. 
coarse grass or sedge; of which the old 
hassocks were made. A.S. kassuc, a tuft 
of coarse grass. @ Not from W. hesg, 
sb. pl., sedges. 

Hastate, spear-shaped. (L.) L. hasta- 
tus, spear-like. — L. hasta, a spear. Allied 
to Yard (2). 

Haste, sb. (F.—Teut.) M.E. hast, 
haste.=O.F. haste, haste (F. háte). =W. 
Germanic *hai(f )sti-, violence; as in O, 
Fries. haest (Richtofen, s. v. Aast),O. H. G. 
heisti, adj, violent; A. S. Aést, violence. 
Cf. Goth. hazfsts, fem., strife. @ Du. haast, 
G. Dan. Swed. hast, haste, are all borrowed 
from F. Der. haste, vb.; hast-en, XVI 
cent. 

Hat. (E) A.S. het. + Icel. Aött, a 
hood, later attr, Swed. hatt, Dan. hat. 
Teut. type *hattuz, m. If it is related 
to hood, it stands for an earlier form 
*hadnuz. See Hood. 

Hatch (1), a half-door. (E) M.E. 
hacche; a hatch also corresponds to North 
E. heck. A.S. hac (gen. hecce), a hurdle 
(%).$ Du. hek, fence, rail, gate, Swed. 
hack, coop, rack. Teut. *4aZyG, f. Prob. 
so named as being lightly fastened with 
a hook. Cf. A.S. Aac-a, a fastening of a 
door; see Hake, Hook. Der. hatch-es, 
pl sb., a frame of cross-bars over an 
opening in a ship's deck ; hatch-way. 

&tch (2) to produce a brood by in- 
cubation. (E.) M.E. AaccAen. + Swed. 
häcka, to hatch; Dan. kekkebuur, a 
breeding-cage. Origin unknown. 

Ha (3), to shade by minute lines, 
crossing each other. (F.-G.) F. hacker, 
to hack, also to hatch or engrave; s.e 
Hash. 

Hatches; see Hatch (1). 

Hatchet, a small ax. (F.-G.) F. 
hachette, dimin. of Aache, an ax. See 
Hash. 
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Hatchment, escutcheon. (F. — L.) 
Shortened from achievement, an escut- 
cheon; which was contracted to dichea- 
ment (Ferne, 1586), hachement (Hall, 
1548) ; Sc. 

Hate, sb. (E) M.E. hate. A.S. hete, 
hate; the mod. E. sb. takes the vowel 
from the verb katian, to hate.+Du. haat, 
Icel. katir, Swed. hat, Dan. had, Goth. 
hatis, G. hass, hate. Cf. Gk. «bev, to 
vex; W.cawdd, displeasure. Der. hate, vb. 

hatred. (E.) . E. hatred, hatreden. 
The suffix is A.S. r@den, law, mode, con- 
dition, state, as in A7w-rZden, a house- 
hold; and see kindred. 

Hauberk, a coat of ringed mail. (F. 
-0.H.G.) M. E. hauberk. = O. F. 
hauberc. = O. H. G. halsberc, lit. neck- 
defence. = O. H. G. kals, neck; bergan, to 
protect. See Collar and Bury. 
Haughty. (F.—L. For M.E. hau- 
tein, arrogant; ‘ Hawty, kaultain;’ Pals- 
grave. Cf. booty, from butin. = O. F. 
hautain, ‘hauty;’ Cot. = O. F. haut; 
oldest form halt, high.=L. a//us, high; 
see Altitude. 

Haul; see Hale (2). 

Haulm, Halm, stalk. (E) A.S. 
healm. + Du. halm, Icel. kälmr, Dan. 
Swed. kalm; Russ. soloma, straw; L. 
culmus, stalk, Gk. káAapos, reed ; W. calaf, 
stalk. Brugm. ii. $ 72. 

Haunch, hip, bend of the thigh. (F. 
—O.H.G.) F. hanche; O.F. hanche, 
hanke; Low L. hancha (1275). Of Teut. 
origin ; from Frankish *4ankã, represented 
by M. Du. Aancke, ‘haunch or hip;’ 
Hexham. See Körting, § 3872. 
Haunt, to frequent. (F.) M. E. kanten, 
haunten. =O. F . hanter, to haunt, frequent. 
Origin disputed. 

Hautboy, a musical instrument. (F. — 
L.) F. hautbois. = F. haut, high; bois, 
wood. = L, altus, high; Late L. boscus, 
buscus, L. buxus, box-tree ; see Box (1). 
It is a wooden instrument with a high 
tone. Hence Ital. 0602, E. oboe, borrowed 
from F. hautbots. 

Have. (E) M.E. hauen, pt. t. hadae, 
pp. had. A.S. habban, pt. t. hefde, pp. 
gehafd. + Du. hebben, Icel. hafa, Swed. 
hafva, Dan. have, Goth. haban, G. haben. 
Teut. stem *4a/z-. Tf cognate, as usually 
supposed, with L. AaZere, to have, the Idg. 
base must be *2ZaóA-. 

Haven, harbour. (Scand) A. S. 
hafen, hafene. = Icel. höfn, Dan. kavn, 
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Swed. hamn.+ Du. haven, G. hafen, a 
harbour. Cf. also M. H. G. Aabe, haven ; 
which seems to be allied to M. H. G. Akad, 
Icel. Swed. haf, Dan. hav, A.S. heaf, sea. 

Haversack, soldiers provision-bag. 
(F.— G.) F. havresac. = G. habersack, 
hafersack, lit. * oat-bag.' =G. haber, hafer, 
oats; sack, a sack. 

Havoc, destruction. (F.) Cf. A.F. 
crier havok; where havok is for O.F. 
havot.=O.F. havot, plunder ; whence crier 
havot, E. ‘cry havoc’ (Godefroy). Cf. 
O. F. kaver, to grapple with a hook 
(Cot.); and G. Aaft, seizure. Prob. 
from G. heben, to lift. @ The W. hafoc, 
destruction, is borrowed from E, 

Haw, 2 hedge; also, berry of hawthorn. 
(E. M.E. kawe, a yard. A.S. haga, an 
enclosure, yard.4-Icel. žagi, Swed. hage, 
enclosure; Dan. žave, garden; Du. kaag, 
G. hag, hedge. Teut. base *hag-; Idg. 
base *kagh-, as in W. cae, an enclosure; 
see Quay. Der. haw-thorn. See Hedge. 

Hawk (1), a bird of prey. (E.) M.E. 
hauk, hauek (=havek). A. S. hafoc, heafoc, 
a hawk.4-Du. havik, Icel. haukr, Swed. 
hök, Dan. hag, G. habicht, O. H. G. hapuh. 
Prob. ‘a seizer;’ allied to E. heave, L. 
capere; see Heave. So also Low L. 
capus, a falcon, from capere; and L. ac- 
cipiter, a hawk. 

awk (2), to carry about for sale. 
(O. Low G.) A verb formed from the sb. 
hawker; see Hawker. 

Hawk (3) to clear the throat. (E.) 
Imitative. Cf. Dan. žarke, Swed. harska, 
to hawk; W. hocht, to hawk, hoch, the 
throwing up of phlegm. 

Hawker, pedlar. (O. Low G.) Intro- 
duced from abroad; Du. heuker, a hawker, 
M. Du. hoecker, hucker ; cf. heukeren, to 
hawk, sell by retail. So also Dan. Aöker, 
a chandler, huckster, Aökre, to hawk; 


Swed. kökare, a chandler, huckster. See 
further under Huckster. 
Hawse, Hawse-hole. (Scand.) 


Hawse is a round hole through which a 
ship’s cable passes, so called because made 
in the ‘neck’ of the ship. = Icel. has, kals, 
the neck: also, part of a ship’s bows.+ 
O. Merc. kals, A.S. heals; Du. G. kals; 
allied to L. collum, neck. 

Hawser, a tow-rope. (F.—L.) Cf. 
F. haussiöre, a hawser. But hawse-r is 
from M. E. hawse, to lift.— O. F. hakier, 
F. hausser, to lift, raise. = Late L. altiäre, 


| to elevate, = L. a/tus, high. See Altitude. 
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Cf. M.Ital. alzaniere, ‘a halsier [hawser] 
in a ship’ (Florio) ; from a/zare, to raise. 
Y Not allied to Hoist. 

Hawthorn; see Haw. 

Hay (1). (E) M.E. hey. O. Merc. 
heg; A.S. hig. + Du. hooi, Icel. hey, Dan. 
Swed. 46, Goth. hawt, grass; G. hen. 
Teut. type *hau-jom, n. Properly ‘cut 
grass’; from the verb to hew; see Hew. 

Hay (2), a hedge. (E.) A.S. kege, m. 
Teut. type *Aagiz. Allied to Haw and 
Hedge. Der. hay-ward, i. e. hedge- 
warden. 

Hazard. (F. — Span. — Arab.?) F. 
hasard.—Span. azar, a hazard; orig. an 
unlucky throw (at dice); cf. M. Ital. zara, 
a game at dice. = Arab. al zakr, lit. the 
die (Devic); al being the Arab. def. art. 
But Arab. zahr is of doubtful authority. 

Haze, a mist. (E.?) Ray has: ‘it 
hazes, it misles Etym. unknown. We 
may perhaps compare the Lowl. Sc. haar, 
a sea-fog, a mist. 

Hazel. (E) M.E. kasel. A.S. hesel. 
+Du. hazelaar, Icel. hasl, hesli, Dan. 
Swed. hassel, G. hasel; Teut. type *haselo- ; 
from the Idg. type *koselo- we have L. 
corulus (for *cosulus), W. and O. Irish 
coll (for *cos?), a hazel. 

He. (E) A.S. 42; gen. his, dat. him, 
acc. hime. Fem. sing. nom. Ago, gen. dat. 
hire, acc. hie, hi; neut. sing. nom. Az/, 
gen. his, dat. him, acc. hit. Pl. (all gen- 
ders), nom. acc. Aze, hi, gen. kira, heora, 
dat. him, heom. + Du. Az, O. Sax. he, hi ; 
Goth. neut. 4zza. Allied to Lith. sazs, this, 
L. ci-tra, on this side, Gk. é-xef, there, 
«eivos, that one. Brugm. i. $$ 83, 604. 
Der. hence, her, here, hither. 

Head. (E) M.E. hed, heed, heued 
(= heved). A.S. héafod.4 Du. hoofa, 
Goth. haubith, G. haupt, O. H. G. houbit ; 
also O. Icel. Aaufod, later hofud, Dan. 
hoved, Swed. hufvud, M. Swed. havud. 
Teut. types *haubud-, *haubid-, neut. ; 
answering to Idg. types *koupot-, *koupet-, 
which are not exactly represented. The 
L. caput (with short a) does not correspond 
in the vowel-sound, but is allied to A. S. 
hafela, heafola, head. (The difficulties as 
to this word are not yet cleared up.) 

headlong, rashly, rash. (E.) M. E. 
hedling, heuedling, hedlinges. Thus the 
suffix is adverbial, answering to A. S. suffix 
-Ling, really a double suffix. Cf. A.S. 
bec-ling, backwards, fér-inga, suddenly. 

Heal. (E) M.E. helen. A.S. hélan, to 
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make whole; formed from 447, whole, with 
z- mutation of 2 to Z; see Whole. Soalso 
G. heilen, from heil; Goth. hazljan, from 
hails. 

health. (E) A.S. 42, health (Teut. 
type *hailitha, f.), from hal, whole; see 
Heal (above). 

Heap, sb. (E) M.E. keep. A.S. 
heap, a heap, crowd. + Du. hoop (whence 
Icel. hapr, Dan. hob, Swed. hop, O. H.G. 
houf); cf. also G. kaufe, O. H. G. Azfo. 
+ Lith. kaupas, O. Slav. kup, a heap. 
Brugm. i. $ 421 (7). Der. keap, vb. 

Hear. (E) M.E. Aören, pt. t. kerde, 
pp. herd. O. Merc. heran; A.S. hjran, 
pt. t. Ayrae, pp. gehyred. + Du. hooren, 
Icel. keyra, Dan. höre, Swed. höra, Goth. 
hausjan, G. hören. Cf. Gk. á-kovew, to 
hear. (Not allied to Ear.) 

Hearken ; see Harken. 

Hearsay. (E) From hear and say, 
the latter being in the infin. mood. Cf. 
A. S. ic secgan hjrde = I heard say 
(Beowulf, 1346). 

Hearse. (F.-L.) M. E. kerse, hearse. 
The orig. sense was a triangular harrow, 
then a triangular frame for supporting 
lights at a church service, esp. at a funeral, 
then a bier, a carriage for a dead body. 
All these senses are found. — M. F.. herce, 
a harrow, a frame with pins on it. (Mod. 
F. kerse, Ital. erpice, a harrow.) =L. Air- 
picem, acc. of hirpex, a harrow. Der. 
rehearse. 

Heart. (E.) M. E. kerte. A.S. heorte. 
+Du. hart, Icel. jarta, Swed. hjerta, 
Dan. Aierte, Goth. hairtö, G. herz; Teut. 
type *herton-. Further allied to Lith. 
szerdis, Irish cridhe, W. craidd, Russ. 
serdtse, L. cor (gen. cordis), Gk. xapóía, np. 

Hearth. (E) M.E. herth, herthe. 
A. S. heord.4-Du. haard; Swed. hard, 
a hearth, a forge, G. herd; Teut. type 
*herthoz, m. Cf. Goth. kaurja, pl., Icel. 
yrr, embers, burning coals. Idg. base 
*ker-; cf. L. cremäre, to burn. 

Heart’s-ease, a pansy. (E.) 
ease of heart, i.e. giving pleasure. 

hearty. (E) M.E. kerty; 
hertly; from M. E. herte ; see Heart. 

Heat. (E) M.E. hete. A.S. hétu, 
héto, from *haitiu, for *haitjo-, f.; 
formed from %at, hot, with the usual 
vowel-change. + Du. Aitte, Dan. kede, 
Swed. hetta, Icel. Aiti, G. hitze; all from 
the weak grade Ail-; see Hot. We also 
find A. S. Az/an, verb, to heat. 


Lit. 


also 
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Heath. (E.) 
J-Du. G. Aeide, Icel. heiör, Dan. hede, 
Swed. hed, Goth. haithi, a waste; Teut. 
type *haithz, fem. Cf. W. coed, O. W. 
coit, a wood. 

heathen, a pagan. (E) A.S. Azden, 
adj So also Icel. Aeidenn, G. heiden, a 
heathen; Goth. Zazthnd, a heathen woman. 
Lit. a dweller on a heath, orig. ‘ wild’; 
cf. Goth. haithiwisks, wild (Mk. i. 6); 
A. S. h@)en, a wild creature (Beow. 986). 
From A. S. 4.28, a heath (above). [Simi- 
larly L. paganus meant (1) a villager, (2) 


a pagan.] 

Heather. (E.) Usually associated 
with heath ; but the Nhumb. form adder 
points to some different origin. 

Heave. (E.) M.E. Aöuen (=héven). 
From A. S. hef-, a pres. stem of A.S. 
hebban, pt. t. höf, pp. hafen. + Du. Aeffen, 
Icel. 4e/7a, Swed. hafva, Dan. heve, Goth. 
hafjan, G. heben. Teut. type *hafjan-, 

t. t. *20f; corresponding to L. capio, 

seize; cf. Gk. xwmn, handle. (Distinct 
from have.) 

Heaven. (E.) M.E. keuen (= heven). 
A.S. heofon, hefon. +O. Sax. hedan. [Icel. 
himinn, Goth. himins, G. himmel,O.H.G. 
himil, O. Sax. himi!, Du. hemel, heaven, 
may be from a different source.) Cf. 
A.S. hüs-heofon, a ceiling, so that the 
sense may have been ‘ canopy.’ 

Heavy. (E.) Hard to heave, weighty. 
M. E. heui (=hevi). A.S. hefig, heavy, 
hard to heave. = A. S. haf-, stem of hebban 
(pt. t. of), to heave; with ¿-mutation 
of a.+Icel. hófugr, höfigr, heavy, from 
hefja, to heave; Low G. hevig; O. H.G. 
hebig. See Heave. 

Hebdomadal, weekly. (L.-Gk.) L. 
hebdomadälis. = Gx. ¿Bóopad-, stem of 
&Bdouds, a week.=Gk. émrá, seven; see 
Seven. 

Hebrew. (F.-L.—Gk.—Heb.) F. 
hebreu (hébrieu in Cotgr.).=L. Hebreus. 
Gk. 'EBpatos. = Heb. ‘tvri, a Hebrew (Gen. 
xiv. 13), a name given to Israelites as 
coming from E. of the Euphrates = Heb. 
“avar, he crossed over. 

Hecatomb. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. ke- 
catombe. =L. hecatombe. — Gk. &xaröußn, a 
sacrifice of a hundred oxen. = Gk. éxaróv, 
a hundred; Bots, ox. See Hundred and 
Cow. 

Heckle, Hackle, Hatchel, an in- 
strument for dressing flax or hemp. (E.) 
M. E. hechele, hekele, E. Fries. häkel, hekel. 
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M. E. Aeth. A.S. Àz0.| +Du. kekel, a heckle; Dan. hegle ; Swed. 


háckla ; G. hechel, a heckle. Teut. type 

*hakila; from a base hak-, to pierce, bite, 
as in O. H. G. hecchen, M. H. G. hecken 
(for *hakjan), to pierce, bite as a snake; 
cf. A.S. hacod, a pike (fish), from its 
sharp teeth. Cf. Hack (1). 

Hectic, continual, as a fever. (F.— 
Gk.) F. hectigue (as if from Late L. 
*hecticus).=Gk. éxrixós, hectic, consump- 
tive. = Gk. éfis, a possession; also, a 
habit of body. 2 Gk. &t-o, fut. of ¿xew, 
to have, hold. (4/SEGH.) 

Hector, a bully. (L.—Gk.) From L. 
Hector. e Gk. “Exrwp, the celebrated hero 
of Troy. Lit. ‘holding fast ;’ from &xeıv, 
to hold (above). 

Hedge. (E.) A.S. heeg, f. (dat. 
hecge); Teut. type *hag-jä, allied to haga, 
a haw.4-Du. Aegge, hey, allied to haag, 
a haw; G. hecke, f., a hedge. See Haw. 
Heed, vb. (E) M.E. heden. A.S. 
hödan, pt. t. hédde. Formed as if from 
sb. *höd, care (not found); though we find 
the corresponding O. Fries. sb. lode, Aude, 
and the G. sb. Aut, O. H. G. huota, care. 
-- Du. hoeden, from hoede, care; G. hüten, 
from Aut (O. H. G. Auota), care, guard. 
Brugm.i.$ 754. Prob. allied to Hood. 
Heel (1), part of the foot. (E) A.S. 
and O. Fries. A2la, heel (whence Du. Azz/). 
+ Icel. hell, Dan. hel, Swed. hal. The 
A. S. Aela is prob. contracted from *40h-¿la, 
dimin. of A. S. 4o, heel. See Hough. 
Heel (2) to lean over, incline. (E.) 
Modified from M. E. helden, hilden, to in- 
cline on one side. A.S. Azeldan, hyldan, 
to tilt, incline; cf. »¿0e»-heald, bent down- 
wards.4-Du. hellen (for *heldan, O. Sax. 
af-heldian), to heel over; Icel. halla (for 
*halüa), to heel over (as a ship), from 
hallr (<*halth-), sloping; Dan. helde, to 
tilt, cf. held, a slope; Swed. hälla, to tilt. 
The adj. is A.S. -Aeald, O. Fries. kald, 
Icel. Aallr, O. H. G. kald, inclined, bent 
forward; Teut. type *Aalthoz. Allied to 
A.S. hold, G. hold, faithful, true (to a 
master), Goth. Audths, gracious. 

Heft, a heaving. (E) In Wint. Tale, 
ii 1.45. Formed from heave, just as haft 
is En have. Xinak 

egira. (Arab. Arab. hijrah, sepa- 
ration; esp. Ser of the flight of Moham- 
med from Mecca; the era of the Hegira 
begins on July 16, A.D. 622. Cf. Arab. 


hajr, separation. 
Heifer, (E) M.E. hayfare, hekfere. 
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A. S. heahfore,a heifer; also spelt heahfre, 
heahfru. The form is still unexplained. 

Heigh-ho. (E.) An exclamation ; 
heigh, a cry to call attention; Ao, an ex- 
clamation. 

Height. (E) A variant of highth 
(Milton); we find M. E. kighte as well 
as hexpe (heghthe). A.S. hiehdu, hzahdu, 
height. = A. S. Aéah, héh, high. + Du. 
hoogte, Icel. had, Swed. höjd, Dan. köide, 
Goth. hauhitha. See High. 

Heinous. (F.-O. Low G.) M. E. 
heinous, hainous.— O. F. hainos, odious ; 
formed with suffix -os (L. -dsus) from 
O. F. haine (F. haine), hatred. = F. hair, 
to hate. From an O. Teut. form, such 
as Goth. katjan, O. Fries. katia, to hate; 
see Hate. 

Heir. (F.—L.) M.E. keire, heir, also 
eyr.=0, F. heir, eir. = Late L. herem, for 
L. Aeredem, acc. of hérés, an heir. Cf. Gk. 
xnpa, a widow (relict). Der. hezr-loom, 
where /oom signifies * a piece of property,’ 
but is the same word as E. /oom. See 
Loom (1). 

Heliacal, relating to the sun. (L.— 
Gk.) From Late L. Aé/iacus.— Gk. àia- 
«és, belonging to the sun.— Gk. jos, 
sun; see Solar. 

heliotrope, a flower. (F.—L.— Gk.) 
F. Aéliotrope. = L. hehiotropium. = Gk. jAto- 
Tpómiv, a heliotrope, lit. ‘sun-turner;’ 
from its turning to the sun. = Gk. %Aco-s, 
sun ; rpor-, 2nd grade of rpérev, to turn ; 
see Trope. 

Helix, a spiral figure. (L.—Gk.) L. 
helix, a spiral. = Gk. @Xı£, a spiral, a twist. 
= Gk. &Xicoeıv, to turn round. Allied to 
Volute. 

Hell. (E) M.E. kelle. A.S. hel, 
gen. helle; orig. ‘that which hides,’ from 
Teut. *helan-, A.S. helan, (pt. t. hel), to 
hide. + Du. Ze/, Icel. hel, G. holle, Goth. 
halja. Teut. type *haljä, fem. Allied to 
Cell, Conceal. 

Hellebore. (F.—L.—Gk.) Also ele- 
bore.=O.F. ellebore.=L. helleborus.= Gk. 
€AA€Bopos, the name of the plant. 

Helm (1), an implement for steering a 
ship. (E.) Orig. the tiller or handle. 
A. S. helma.+Icel. hjalm (for *helm-), a 
rudder; E. Fries. helm. The prov. E. 
helm means ‘handle’; so also M. E. halm 
(Gawain, 330). Prob. allied to Helve. 

Helm (2), armour for the head. (E.) 
M. E. helm. A.S. helm.4-Du. helm ; Icel. 
hjalmr, Dan. hielm, Swed. hjelm, G. helm, 
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Goth. Az/ms. Teut. type *he/moz, m.; 
lit. “a covering ;’ from *helan-, to cover. 
Allied to Skt. garman-, shelter, protection. 
Lith. sza/mas, a helmet, O. Slav. shlémi, 
are prob. borrowed from Teut. Brugm. i. 
$ 420. Der. he/m-et, dimin. form. Allied 
to Hell. 

Helminthology, history of worms. 
(Gk.) Coined from Gk. £A,uv6o-, decl. 
stem of ¿Ajuvs, a worm; -Aoyla, a dis- 
course, from Aéwew, to speak. The sb. 
¿Apuvs, also éA pus, means ‘that which curls 
about’; allied to Helix. 

Helot, a (Spartan) slave. (L.—Gk.) 
L. pl. Hélotes, from Gk. cidwres, pl. of 
elAws, a helot, bondsman; fabled to have 
meant an inhabitant of Helos (a town of 
Laconia), enslaved by the Spartans. 

Help, vb (E.) M.E. helpen, pt. t. 
halp, pp. holpen. A. S. helpan, pt. t. 
healp, pp. holpen. + Du. helpen, Icel. 
hjalpa, Dan. hielpe, Swed. Aje/?a, Goth. 
hilpan, G. helfen. Teut. type *helpan-. 
Allied to Lithuan. sze/ffz, to help. Der. 
help, sb., A.S. help, helpe; help-mate, 
suggested by help meet (Gen. ii. 18). 

Helve, a handle. (E.) M.E. helue 
(= heie). A.S. hielf, also helfe, a 
handle. + M. Du. Želve, handle, Low G. 
heift, M. H. G. haf, handle; allied to 
Halter and Helm (1). 

Hem (1), border. (E) A. S. hem. 
Orig. ‘an enclosure;’ cf. O. Fries. ham, 
hem (dat. hemme), North Fries. ham, an 
enclosure (Outzen); prov. G. kamme, a 
fence, hedge (Flügel, 1861). Der. Aem, 
vb., to enclose within a border, hem in; 
cf. G. hemmen, Swed. hámma. 

Hem (2), a slight cough to call atten- 
tion. (E.) An imitative word ; allied to 
Hum. +M. Du. immen, hemmen, ‘to 
call one with a hem,’ Hexham. 
Hematite, an ore of iron. (L.—Gk.) 
Named from the red colour of the powder. 
=L. hamatites.=Gk. aiparirns, blood- 
like, = Gk. aipar-, stem of alya, blood. 
Hemi-, half. (Gk.) From a Lat. 
transcription of Gk. #-, half, cognate with 
L. s@mi-, half; see Semi-. Der. kemi- 
sphere, &c. 

hemistich, a half-line, in poetry. 
(L.—Gk.) L. Aemistichium. = Gk. 3ju- 
oríxiov, a half-verse.— Gk. jju-, half; 
orixos, a TOW, Verse. 

Hemlock. (E. M.E. hemlok, hum- 
lok. A.S. hemlic, hymlice; also hymblice 
(Ep. Gl). The origin of ym- is unknown; 
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the second syllable is perhaps an unstressed 
form of A. S. Zic, like. 

Hemorrhage, a great flow of blood. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. hemorrhagie.=L. 
hamorrhagia.=Gk. alpoppayia, a violent 
bleeding. = Gk. afyo-, for alpa, blood; 
pay-, a stem of ¿ryvuyu, I burst, break; the 
lit. sense being a bursting out of blood. 

Hemorrhoids, Emerods, painful 
bleeding tubercles on the anus. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.F. kemorrhoide, sing., a flowing 
of blood. = L. hemorrhoide, pl. of hemor- 
rhoida.= Gk. aipoppotdes, pl. of aipoppois, 
adj., liable to a flow of blood. = Gk. alyo-, 
for ala, blood ; ġo- (as in fo-os, a stream), 
allied to féew, to flow, cognate with Skt. 
sru, to flow; see Stream. 

Hemp, a plant. (L.—Gk.) M.E. 
hemp (short for henep). A.S. henep, 
hanep. Borrowed at a very early period 
from some Eastern language, whence also 
L. cannabis, Gk. wavvaßıs, Pers. kanab, 
hemp, so that the word suffered consonantal 
letter-change. Cf. Skt. pazza, hemp (prob. 
not an Idg. word). So also Du. hennep, 
Icel. kampr, Dan. kamp, Swed. hampa, G. 
hanf; all of foreign origin. 

en. (E) A.S. henn, hen, hen; a 
fem. form (Teut. type *2an-72) from A. S. 
hana, a cock, lit. ‘a singer,’ from his 
crowing ; cf. L. canere, to sing.+Du. hen, 
fem. of haan, a cock; G. kenne, f. of hahn; 
Icel. hana, f. of kani; Dan. hone, f. of 
hane; Swed. höna, f. of hane. (YKAN.) 
See Chant. 

Hence. (E) M.E. kennes, older form 
henne (whence henne-s by adding adv. 
suffix -s). A. S. heonan, for *hinan, adv., 
closely allied to A. S. Acme, masc. acc. of 
hz, he. See He. 

Henchman, a page, servant. (E.) 
Formerly hengestman, henseman, hensh- 
man; cf. Hinxman as a proper name. 
For hengest-man, i.e. groom; from M. E. 
hengest, A.S. hengest, a horse. Cf. Du. 
and G. hengst, Dan. hingst, a horse, Icel. 
hestr, a horse. 

Hendecagon, 2 plane figure having 
eleven sides. (Gk.) Named from its eleven 
angles.— Gk. évóexa, eleven; yovía, an 
angle; see Decagon. 

enna, a paste used for dyeing the 
nails, &c., of an orange hue. (Arab.) 
Arab. hinnd-a, hind, or hinna-at, the 
dyeing or colouring shrub (Zawsonia in- 
ermis); Rich. Dict., p. 582. 

Kent, a seizure; see Hint. 
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Hep, hip; see Hip (2). 

Hepatic, relating to the liver. (F.—L. 
—Gk.) M.F. hepatique. = L. höpaticus.— 
Gk. ġrarıxós, belonging to the liver. = Gk. 
Arar-, stem of rap, the liver.+L. ¿ecur, 
Skt. yakrt, the liver. See Liver. Der. 
hepatica, liver-wort, a flower. 

He on, a plane seven-sided figure. 
are * seven-angled. — Gk. énrá, 
seven; yovía, an angle, allied to yóvo, 
knee. See Seven and Knee. 

heptahedron, a solid seven-sided 
figure. (Gk.) From Gk. émrá, seven; 
¿0pa, a base, seat (allied to E. Sit). 

heptarchy, a government by seven 
persons. (Gk.) XVII cent. — Gk. érr-, 
for émrá, seven; and -apxía, from äpx-eıv, 
to rule. 

Her. (E) M.E. hire; from A.S. hire, 
gen. and dat. of ro, she, fem. of 2, he y 
see He. Der. her-s,M.E. hirs, hires (XIV 
cent.) ; her-self. 

Herald. (Y.-O.H.G.) M.E. heraud, 
—O.F. heralt (Low L. heraldus); O.H.G. 
herolt (G. herold), a herald; note also 
O. H. G. Heriold, Hariold, as a proper 
name, Harold. f. The proper name is 
for *hari-wald, i.e. army-rule. =O. H. G. 
hari, an army (G. heer); wald, walt, rule, 
power (G. gewalt). 4] The precise history 
of the word is very uncertain. 

Herb. (F.- L.) M.E. herbe. = F. 
herbe. — L. herba, grass, fodder, herb; 
prob. allied to O.L. forbea, Gk. popßh, 
pasture. 

Herd (1) a flock. (E) M.E. herde. 
A. S. heord, hiord, a flock. + Icel. 47678, 
Dan. hiord, Swed. Ajord, G. heerde, Goth. 
hairda. Teut. type herda, f. Cf. Skt. 
çardha(s), a herd, troop. Brugm. i. § 797. 

herd (2), one who tends a herd. (E.) 
Usually in comp. shep-herd, cow-herd, &c. 
M.E. herde. A.S. hierde, hirde, keeper 
of a herd; from A.S. heord, a flock. + 
Icel. Azrüir, Dan. hyrde, Swed. herde, G. 
hirte, Goth. hairdets ; all similarly derived. 
Cf. Lith. Zerdzus, shepherd. 

Here. (E) M.E. Aer, heer. A.S. 
her, adv.; related to Az, he. + Du. Azer, 
Icel. Aer, Dan. her, Swed. har, G. hier, 
Goth. hér. Cf. L. cis, on this side. 

Hereditary,adj. (L.) L.héréditarius. 
=L. Aereditare, to inherit. = L. Aeredi-, 
decl. stem of 4érés, an heir. See Heir. 

Heresy. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. here- 
sye. = O. F. heresie. =L, type *heresia; 
for L. heresis, = Gk. aipeots, a taking, 
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choice, sect, heresy.=Gk. alpeiv, to take. 
Der. heretic, L. hereticus, Gk. alperixés, 
able to choose, heretical (from the same 
verb). 

Heriot, a tribute paid to the lord of a 
manor on the decease of a tenant. (E.) 
A. S. heregeatu, lit. military apparel; 
hence, equipments which, after the death 
of a vassal, escheated to his lord; after- 
wards extended to include horses, &c. = 
A.S. here, an army; geatu, geatwe, 
apparel, adornment. See Harry. 

Heritage. (F.—L.) O.F. heritage. 
Formed, with suffix -age (=L. -äticum), 
from O. F. keriter, to inherit. = L. Azrzai- 
tare, to inherit. See Heir. 

Hermaphrodite, an animal or plant 
of both sexes. (L.— Gk.) L. hermaphro- 
ditus.= Gk. éppappdditos; coined from 
'Epufs, Mercury (representing the male) 
and ’Appodirn, Venus (representing the 
female principle). 

Hermeneutic, explanatory. (Gk.) 
Gk. &pumvevrirös, skilled in interpreting. = 
Gk. épynvevrns, an interpreter; also &pun- 
vevs, the same. Allied to L. sermo (stem 
sermön-) ; see Sermon. 

Hermetic. (Gk. Low L. hermiticus, 
relating to alchemy; coined from ZZermes, 
from the notion that the great secrets of 
alchemy were discovered by Hermes Tris- 
megistus.— Gk. ‘Eppijs, Mercury. € Her- 
metically was a term in alchemy; a glass 
bottle was hermetically sealed when the 
orifice was fused and then closed against 
any admission of air. 

Hermit. (F.—L.—Gk.) [M.E. žere- 
mite, directly from L. heremita.] = F. 
hermite. == Late L. heremita, more com- 
monly erénmita, = Gk. &pnpirns, a dweller 
in a desert. = Gk. ¿pnuia, a desert. = Gk. 
épfjuos, deserted, desolate. Der. hermit- 
age. 


Hern; see Heron. 
Hernia. (L.) L. hernia, a kind of 
rupture, 


Hero. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.F. heroé.=— 
L. heróém, acc. of héros, a hero. = Gk, 
jpws, a hero, demi-god. Der. kero-ic, 
M. F. heroique, L. heroicus. 

heroine. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.F. heroine. 
L. Aeróine. — Gk. jpwivn, fem. of %pos, a 
hero. 

Heron, Hern, a bird. (F.-O.H.G.) 
M. E. heroun, heiron, hern.=O.F. hairon 
(F. éron, Span. airon, lal. aghirone). = 
O. H.G. heigir, M.H.G. heiger, a heron ; 


HEW 


with suffixed -on (Ital -one). 4 Swed. 
häger, Icel. hegri, Dan. heire, a heron. 
Y Distinct from G. häher, a jackdaw. 
heronshaw, hernshaw, a young 
heron; also (by confusion) a heronry. 
(F.—O. H.G.) 1. Spenser has kerneshaw, 
a heron; M. E. keronsewe, a young heron 
(still called Aeronsew in the North). From 
O.F. heroungeau, later form of heroungel, 
a young heron (Liber Custumarum, p. 
304), dim. of Zazron (above); cf. lioncean, 
tioncel, a young lion. The usual form is 
F. Aéronneau, O. F. haironneau. 2. But 
heronshaw, a heronry, is due to a (false) 
popular etymology from Aeron, a heron, 
and shaw, a wood; Cotgrave has ‘ hatron 
niere, a heron’s neast, a herneshaw, or 
shaw of wood wherein herons breed.’ 

Herring, a fish (E) M.E. heering. 
A.S. héring. [Sometimes said to be 
connected with A.S. žere, a host, army; 
which seems impossible.]4-Du. Aaring, 
G. háring; O. H. G. Aáring (Kluge). 

Hesitate. (L) From pp. of L 
hesitäre, to stick fast; intensive form of 
harere, to stick. + Lithuan. gazszt7, to 
tarry. (4/GHAIS.) Brugm. i. $ 627. 

Hest, a command. (E) M.E. hest, 
the final ¢ being excrescent, as in whzls-t, 
amongs-t, &c. A.S. h@s, a command; 
Teut. type *hazttiz, f. (>*haissiz, with ss 
for //). — A.S. Aátan, to command; Teut. 
type *haitan-. Cf. Icel. heit, a vow, from 
heita, to call, promise; O. H. G. Aeiz (G. 
geheiss), a command, from Aeizan (G. 
heissen), to call, bid, command. Cf. 
Goth. aitan, to call, name. Der. be-hest. 
See Hight. 

Heteroclite, irregularly inflected. (L. 
—Gk.) L. heteroclitus.— Gk. &repörAıros, 
otherwise (i. e. irregularly) inflected. = Gk. 
érepo-s, another; -«Aıros, formed from 
kMvev, to lean (hence, to vary as a case 
does); see Lean (y). 

heterodox, of strange opinion, heret- 
ical. (Gk.) Gk. @repo-s, another; döf-a, 
opinion, from Soxetv, to think. 

heterogeneous, dissimilar in kind. 
(Gk.) Gk. érepo-s, another; yév-os, kind, 
kin, sort; see Kin. 

Hetman, a captain. (Pol. — G.) 
Polish Ze£zan (Russ. ataman’), a cap- 
tain (of Cossacks). = G. hauptmann, a 
captain. = G. kauft, head ; mann, man. 

Hew. (E) M.E. hewen. A.S. héa- 
wan, to cut.+Du. houwen, Icel. höggva, 
Swed. hugga, Dan. hugge, G. hauen; 
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Russ. kovate, to hammer, forge; Lith. 
kauti, to fight; cf. Lith. kow, battle. 
Brugm. i. $ 639. Allied to L. czdere, to 
beat. Der. hay, q.v. 


He 
(L.-Gk.) L. kexagönum.= Gk. ¿¿áyovos, 
six-cornered. = Gk. ££, six; yovía, an 
angle, from yóvv, a knee; see Knee. 

exameter. (L.—Gk.) L. kexa- 
meter. = Gk. ¿fáperpos, orig. an adj., i.e. 
having six measures or feet.=Gk. ¿£, six; 
pérpov, a measure, metre. 

ey, interj. (E) M.E. he, hay; a 
natural exclamation.4G. and Du. hez. 

heyday (1), interj. (G. or Du.) Also 

heyda (Ben Jonson). Borrowed either 
from G. keida, hey there! hallo! or from 
Du. hei daar, hey there! The G. da and 
Du. daar both mean ‘ there.’ 

Heyday (2), frolicsome wildness. (E.) 
The ‘heyday of youth’ means the ‘high 
day of youth.’ The spelling hey is a pre- 
servation of M.E. hey, the usual spelling 
of high in the 14th century. 

Hiatus, a gap. (L) L. Aiatus, a gap; 
from pp. of hiare, to gape. Allied to 
Yawn and Chasm. 

Hibernal, wintry. (F.-L.) F. hiber- 
nal.=L. hibernalis, wintry (Vulg.).—L. 
hibernus, wintry ; allied to Azems, winter. 
Also to Gk. xeuepiwós, wintry, Gk. xı-wv, 
snow, Skt. 42-ma-, frost. Der. hibern-ate. 

iccough, Hiccup, Hicket, a 
spasmodic inspiration, with closing of the 
glottis, causing a slight sound. (E.) The 
spelling Arccough seems to be due to a 
popular etymology from cough, certainly 
wrong; no one ever so pronounces the 
word. Properly 4zccup, or, in old books 
hicket and hickock, which are still better 
forms. Hick-et, hick-ock, are diminutives 
of hick or hik, a catch in the voice, imita- 
tive of the sound. Cf. ‘a hacking cough;” 
and see Hitch. + M. Du. Auck-up, ‘the 
hick, or hock,’ Hexham; M. Du. Aick, 
“the hick-hock, Hexham; Du. Az%, the 
hiccup, Azkken, to hiccup; Dan. Azkke, 
sb. and vb.; Swed. Azckba, sb. and vb.; 
Bret. 47%, hak, a hiccough; W. zg, a sob, 
igio, to sob. And cf. Chincough. 

ickory, a N. American tree. (Americ. 
Indian.) Formerly ZoAickery; from the 
American-Indian (Virginian) name. 

Hidalgo, a Span. nobleman of the 
lowest class. (Span.—L.) Span. Azdalgo ; 
O. Span. fidalgo, Port. fidalgo, a noble- 
man; sometimes written Aiyodalgo (Min- 
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shen). Lit. ‘son of something,’ a son to 
whom a father has left an estate. = Span. 
hijo, son; de, of; algo, something. = L. 
filium, acc. of filius, son (whence O. Span. 


on, a plane six-sided figure. | figo, later hijo); dë, of; aliguo, something. 


(So Körting. The explanation from filius 
Ltalicus is baseless.) 

Hide (1), to cover. (E) M.E. hiden, 
hüden. A.S. hydan. + Gk. keúdew, to 
hide; cf. W. cuddio (base *koud-), to 
hide. (YKEUDH.) 

Hide (2), a skin. (E) M.E. hide, 
hude. A.S. hyd, the skin. + Du. Auid, 
Icel. 248, Dan. Swed. hud, O. H. G. kút,, 
G. haut; L. cutis, Gk. autos, oxdros, skin, 
hide. (4/SKEU.) € The roots of kide 
(1) and hide (2) are prob. connected. 

hide (3), to flog. E) Colloquial; 
to ‘skin’ by flogging. So also Icel. 47ða, 
to flog, from 440, skin. 

Hide (4), a measure of land. (E.) 
Estimated at 120 to 100 acres, and less, 
(Low L. Aida.) A.S. hid, a contracted 
orm; the full form is higid. Higid and 
hrwisc were used in the same sense, to 
mean enough land for one family or house- 
hold. They are probably closely allied 
words, and therefore allied to Azmd (2); 
for hiwisc is merely the adj. formed from 
hiw-a, a domestic, one of a household; 
see Hind (2). @ Not connected with 
Hide (1). 

Hideous, ugly. (F.—L.?) M.E. 
hidous.=O.F. hidos, hidus, later hideux, 
hideous; the earliest form is Aisdos. Sup- 
posed by some to be from L. Azspidosus, 
roughish; from Azspzdws, rough, shaggy. 
(See Körting, $ 3363.) 

Hie, to hasten. (E.) M. E. kien, hyen, 
Aien. A.S. higian (higian?), to strive 
after, be intent on. Cf. Du. Azgez, to 
pant ; and (perhaps) Skt. gzg%-ra-, quick. 

Hierarchy. (F.-L.-Gk) M.F. 
hierarchie; Cot.—Late L. hterarchia. == 
Gk. iepapxía, power of a lepápxns, a 
steward or president of sacred rites. = Gk. 
lep-, for EA sacred ; and äpxeıv, to rule. 
«[ Milton has Aierarch= Gk. lepápxys. 

hieroglyphic. (L.—Gk.) L.Azere- 
&lyphicus, symbolical. — Gk. ¿epoyAvgurós, 
relating to sacred writings. — Gk. lepd-s, 
sacred ; yAúg-ew, to hollow out, engrave, 
incise. See Glyptic. 

hierophant, a priest. (Gk) Gk. 
lepopävrns, teaching the rites of worship. 
=Gk. íepó-s, sacred; daívew, to shew, 
explain. See Phase. 
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Higgle, to bargain. (E.) Merely a 

van Wir) of Haggle. T 

(E) M.E. heigh, j À 
A. S. jo À£h. + Du. ppg wa har, 
Swed. hag, Dan. hoz, Goth. hauhs, G. hoch. 
Teut. type *hauhoz. See How (2); and 
cf. G. húgel, a bunch, knob, hillock ; also 
Lith. kaukaras, a hill ; kaukas, & boil, 
swelling ; Skt. kucha-, the female breast. 
(y KEUK.) 

highland. (E.) From Aigh and 
land; cf. up-land, low-land. 

Hight, was or is called. (E.) The 
only passive vb. found in E. ; 4e hight= 
he was named. M. E. highte; also hatte, 
hette. A.S. hatte, I am called, I was 
called ; pr. and pt. t. passive of A. S. kätan, 
to call. So also Icel. keit, I am named, 
from Aezta, to call; G. ¿ch heisse, I am 
named, from keissen, to call, bid. ß. Best 
illustrated by Goth. kaitan, to call, 3 p. 
pres. tense (passive) haitada; as in 
‘Thomas, saei kaitada Didymus’ = 
Thomas, who is called Didymus, John 
xi. 6. 

Hilarity, mirth. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. 
hilarité. = L. acc. hilaritatem ; from 
hilaris, adj., cheerful ; also Az/arus.— Gk. 
irapós, cheerful. € Hilary Term is so 
called from the festival of St. Hilary (L. 
Hilarius), who died Jan. 13, 367. 


Hilding, a base wretch. (E.) Also 
helding; XVI cent. Prob. from M. E. 
helden, to incline, bend down. Cf. M. E. 


heldinge, a bending aside; Dan. kelding, 
bias; A.S. Ay/ding, a bending; see Heel 


(2). 

Hill. (E) M.E. ZZ, Aw. A.S. hyll. 
+M. Du. 227; L. collis, a hill; Lithuan. 
kalnas, a hill, kelti, to raise; Gk. xoAavós, 
a hill. Brugm. i. § 633. Allied to Holm 
and Culminate. Der. down-hill, up-hill. 

Hilt, sword-handle. (E.) A.S. helt, 
hilt. + "cel. hjalt, Dan. hialte, N. Fries. 
heelt, O. H. G. helza. Cf. O. F. helt, from 
Teut. q Not allied to hold; rather, to 
helve. Cf. Low G. helft, ax-handle. 

Him ; see He. 

Hin, 2 liquid measure. (Heb.) Heb. 
hin, a hin; said to be of Egyptian origin. 

Hind (1), female ofthe stag. (E.) A.S. 
hind. + Du. hinde; Icel. Dan. and Swed. 
hind, M. H.G. hinde, O, H.G. hinta, a 
doe. Perhaps allied to Gk. xep-ás, young 
deer. 

Hind (2), a penant (E.) The final d 
is excrescent. E. Aime, a domestic. 


HIP 


A. S. *Aina, a domestic, unauthenticated 
as a nominative, and really a gen. pl., so 
that Aina stands for hina man=a man of 
the domestic: cf. hina ealdor=chief of 
the domestics, a master of a household. 
Hina = higna, gen. pl. of hiwan, domestics ; 
cf. hiwen, a family, hiwréden, a house- 
hold; also G. herath, marriage, Goth. 
heiwa-frauja, master of a household. Cf. 
L. ciuzs, a citizen. Brugm. i. $ 609. 
Hind (3), adj., in the rear. (E.) We 
now say ‘ hind feet” ; but the older form 
is ‘ hinder feet? We even find M. E. kyn- 
derere (as if hinder-er).=A.S. kindan, 
adv., at the back of, kinder, adv., back- 
wards. + Goth. hindar, prep., behind; 
hindana, beyond; G. hinter, prep., behind, 
hinten, adv., behind; O. H. G. hintaro, 
comp. adj., hinder. We also find Goth. 
hindumists, hindmost. In O. H. G. kin- 
taro, the comp. suffix is like the Gk. -repo- ; 
and in Goth. hin-dum-ists, the superl. 
suffix is like the L. -zim-(us) in op-timus, 
followed by -ists = E. -est. Extended from 
A.S. hin-, as in hin-, heon-an, hence; 
from %i¿-, base of he; see Hence. 
hinder, vb. (E.) M. E. kindren. A.S. 
hindrian, to put behind, keep back. = A. S. 
hinder (above). 4-Icel. kindra, G. hindern; 
similarly formed. Der. hindr-ance (for 


hinder-ance). 
hindmost. (E) From Aind and 
most; a late formation. The M.E. form 


was hinderest; cf. A.S. hin-dema, hind- 
most, a superl. form with suffix -dema (cf. 
L. op-timus). + Goth. hindumists, hind- 
most (= Azn-dum-ists, with double superl. 


suffix). 

inge. (E. M.E. keng, that on 
which the door hangs ; from M. E. hengen, 
to hang, a later variant of M. E. kangen 
(A.S. hangian), to hang; suggested by 
A. S. hengen, a hanging, or by Icel. kengja, 
to hang. Cf. A.S. henge-clif, a steep 
cliff; and Stone-henge; Dan. dial. hinge, 
henge, a hinge (Dan. hengsel). For the 
sound, cf. singe, swinge. See Hang.+ 
M. Du. henge, hengene, a hinge. 

Hint, a slight allusion. (E.) Zint is 
apparently ‘a thing taken’ or caught up; 
cf. Lowl. Sc. Aint, an opportunity; zz a 
hint, in a moment; Aint, to lay hold of. 
From M. E. kenten, to seize. = A. S. kentan, 
to seize. Allied to Hunt, and to Goth. 


os -hinthan, to seize. 


p (1), the haunch. (E) M.E. Ripe, 
u A. S. hype. 4- Du. heup, Icel. huppr, 
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Dan. hofte, Swed. köft, Goth. hups, G. 
hüfte, Ò. H.G. Auf. Perhaps allied to 
Gk. «Bos, the hollow near the hips of 
cattle. 

Hip (2), Hep, fruit of the dog-rose. 
(E) M.E. hepe. A.S. héope, a hip; 
héopbrémel, a hip-bramble. +0. Sax. hzoZo, 
M. E. G. hiefe, O. H. G. hiufo, a bramble- 
bush. 

Hippish. (Gk. Equivalent to Aypo- 
chondriacal, adj. of Hypochondria, q. v. 
Hence kippish = hyp-ish. The contrac- 
tion hipped (=hyp’d) was prob. suggested 
by hipped, lamed in the hip (an older 
word). 

Hippopotamus. (L.— Gk.) L. %ippo- 
potamus. = Gk. immonérapos, the river-horse 
of Egypt.=Gk. tmmo-s, horse; morapd-s, 
river. Gk. (mros is cognate with L. eguus ; 
see Equine. 

Hire, sb. (E) M.E. hive. A.S. Agr, 
hire, wages.4- Du. Auur, Swed. kyra, Dan. 
hyre, prov. G. heuer, hire, rent; Low G. 
hüren, to hire. Teut. type kär-ja, f. 

Hirsute. (L.) L. Akirsütus, bristly, 
rough. Cf. L. horrére, to bristle; see 
Horrid. 

His ; see He. 

Hiss. (E) M.E. Aissen, hisshen. + 
M. Du. Azsschen; Low G. hissen, to say 
hiss! in setting on dogs; Gascon hissa, 
to hiss (Moncaut). An imitative word; 
like G. z2schen, to hiss. 

hist, an interjection enjoining silence. 
(E.) Also zsz, 's£. Cf. Dan. Ays, silence! 
hysse,to hush. Milton has Azs? = summon 
silently, Il Pens. 55. 

Histology, the science treating of the 
minute structure of tissues of plants, &c. 
(Gk.) Gk. iorö-s, a web (hence, tissue) ; 
-Aoyıa, discourse, from Aéyew, to speak. 
Gk. iøró-s (also a mast) is allied to torn, 
to set, place. (4/STA.) 

History. (L.—Gk.) M.E. historie. = 
L. historia.mGk. ioropla, a learning by 
enquiry, information. = Gk. forop-, stem of 
istup, (crop, knowing; for *i3-rwp.— 
Gk. Fıö-, base of eiðéva to know. 
(y WEID.) Allied to Wit. Doublet, 
story, q. v. 

Histrionical, relating to the stage. 
(L. From L. hzstrionicus, relating to an 
actor. =L. histrion-, stem of histrio, an 
actor. 

Hit, to light upon, strike, attain to. 
(Scand.) M. E. hitten.= Icel. hitta, to hit 
upon; Dan. Aitte; Swed. itta, to find. 
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Hitch, to move by jerks, catch slightly. 
(E. M.E. hécchen, to move, remove. 
Cf. Lowl. Sc. hatch, hotch, to move by 
jerks; Ach, a motion by a jerk ; prov. E. 
hike, to toss, hikey, a swing. It describes 
a jerky movement; cf. Low G. and E. 
Fries. hikken, to peck. @ Not allied to 
hook. 

Hithe, Hythe, a small haven. (E.) 
M. E. hithe. A.S. hyd, a haven. 

Hither. (E) M.E. Aider, hither. 
A.S. Aider. From the base of he, with 
Idg. suffix -/(e)r.-So also Icel. 220ra, 
O. Icel. kiöra, Goth. hidré, L. citrä. 

Hive, a house for bees. (E.) A. S. Ay, 
fem.; Teut. type *4zfzz. 4- Du. kuif, a hive 
(see Franck) ; Dan. dial. hyve ; cf. L. caa, 
atub, cup. Allied to Cupola. 

Ho, Hoa, a call to excite attention. 
(E.) A natural exclamation. Cf. Icel. 
hö! ho! Aa, to shout out ho! 

Hoar, white. (E) M.E. hoor. A.S. 
har.+\cel. harr, hoar; G. hehr, exalted, 
O. H. G. kgr, proud, lofty, orig. ‘ reverend.’ 
Teut. type *Zazroz ; lit. ‘shining,’ hence, 
white :— *Aaz-zoz. The base *Aa- occurs 
in Goth. haz-s, a torch, G. Aei-ter, orig. 
‘bright,’ Icel. %ei-, brightness; cf. Skt. 
ketu(s), a sign, a meteor (Kluge). 
Hoard, a store. (E) A.S. Aerd.4- 
Icel. hodd, G. hort, Goth. huzd. Teut. 
type *huzdo-, due to Idg. *kudh-dho-, ‘a 
thing hidden; from the weak grade of 
y KEUDH, as in Gk. xev0-ew, p S. Ayd- 
an; see Hide (1). Brugm. i. $ è 
Hoarding, a kind of fence. (E Du.; 
or Du.) Not old. Either from Du. horde, 
a hurdle, or from M. F. hourd, a scaffold 
(Cot., index), which is the same word 
(borrowed). See Hurdle. 
Hoarhound, Horehound, a plant. 
(E. The true hoarhound is the white, 
Marrubium vulgare. The final d is ex- 
crescent. M.E. hor(e)houne. A.S. här- 
hüne, also called simply 4%ne. = A.S. 
har, hoar; Azine, hoarhound, the origin of 
which is unknown. 

Hoarse, having » rough, harsh voice. 
(E.) The r is intrusive, but sometimes 
occurs in M. E. hors, also spelt %oos, 
hoarse. A.S. Aas, hoarse. + Dan. Aes, 
Swed. hes, Du. heesch, G. keiser. @ Icel. 
häss seems distinct (Noreen). 

Hoary ; see Hoar. 

Hoax. (Low L.) Short for hocus, i.e. 
to juggle, cheat. See Hocus-pocus. 
oh (1), Hub, the nave of a wheel, 
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part of a grate. (E.) The true sense is 
‘projection’; the ob of a fire-place was 
orig. “a boss or mass of clay behind the 
fire-place”; N. E. D. E. Fries. hobde, a 
rough tump of grassy land rising out of 
water ; Aubbel, a projection. + Du. kobbel, 
a knob; G. Aübel, O. H. G. hubel, a hil- 
lock. Cf. Lith. kug-stas, a tump of grass ; 
Du. heuvel, a hill; A.S. kofer, a hump. 
Der. hob-nail, a nail with a projecting 
head. 

Hob (2), a clown, rustic, a fairy. (F. 
—0. H. G.) ‘Elves, hobs, and fairies ;" 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, 
iv. 6. Hob was a common personal name, 
a corruption of Robin (like Hodge from 
Roger). The name Rodin is F., and is 
a form of Robert, a name of O. H. G. 
origin. Der. hob-goblin; see Goblin. 

Hobble, to limp. (E.) M.E. hobelen. 
Equivalent to hopp-/e; frequentative of 
hop.+Du. hobbelen; prov. G. koppeln. 

obbledehoy, a lad approaching 
manhood. (E.) Of unknown origin. 
Prob. an invention, perhaps for hodd/edy, 
founded on %obble (above), with the addi- 
tion of oy, an unmeaning suffix. The 
Scottish oy means ‘shout,’ both as sb. 
and vb. 

Hobby (1), Hobby-horse, a toy like 
a horse, ambling nag, a favourite pursuit. 
(F.—O. H. G.) Corruption of M. E. 
hobin, a nag [whence F. kodin, * a hobby ;’ 
Cot.]. Hobin is a variant of Rodin; see 
Hob (2). Cf. Dobbin, a name for a 
horse. 

Hobby (2) a small falcon. (F.— 
O. Low G.) M. E. kobi, hoby. From O. F. 
hobet, a hobby; allied to F. Aodreau 
(=hob-er-el), ‘the hawke tearmed a 
hobby;' Cot. = F. kober, to stir, move 
about. =M. Du. obben, to toss, move up 
and down. Cf. Hop (1). 

Hobgoblin; see Hob (2). 

Hobnail; see Hob (1). 

Hobnob, Habnab, with free leave, 
at random. (E.) Compounded of Za? and 
nab, to have or not to have, hence applied 
to taking a thing or leaving it, implying 
free choice, and hence a familiar invitation 
to drink, as in ‘ to 400-205 together.’ Hab 
is from A, S. kabban, to have; nad is from 
A. S. nabban, for ne hebban, not to have; 
see Have. Cf. willy-nilly. 

Hock (1); see Hough. 

Hock (2),a wine. (G.) From Hochheim, 
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river Main, whence the wine comes. It 
means ‘ high home.’ 
Hockey, a game. (E.) Also called 


hawkey; because played with a hooked stick 
so called. See N. E. D. 
Hocus-pocus, a juggler’s trick, a jug- 
gler. (Low L.) As far as it can be said 
to belong to any language, it is a sort of 
Latin, having the L. termination -#s. But 
it is merely an invented term, used by 
a juggler (temp. James I) in performing 
tricks; see Todd’s Johnson and N. E. D. 
Cf. L. iocus, a game. Der. %ocus, a 
juggler, a trick ; Aocus, vb., to trick, to 


oax. 

Hod a kind of trough for carrying 
bricks. (F.) Modified from M.E. otte, 
F. hotte, a basket, dosser; influenced by 
hod, a prov. E. form of hold; see Hold. 
In Linc. and York. hod means ‘hold’ 
or ‘receptacle’; as in (Whitby) powder- 
hod, powder-flask; cannle-hod, candlestick. 

H e-podge ; see Hotchpot. 

Hodg e ES i Formerly howe. = F. 
houe, a hoe; Norman dial. oe. =O. H. G. 
houwa (G. haue), a hoe, lit. a hewer. = 
O. H. G. kouwan, to hew; see Hew. 

Hog. (E) M.E. hogge, ‘ maialis, est 
enim porcus carens testiculis;’ Cathol. 
Anglic. p. 187. Cf. hog-sheep, one clipped 
the first year. Origin uncertain; prob. 
from an A.S. *hocg; perhaps seen in 
Hocges-tún, Cod. Dipl. Moisy gives Nor- 
man dial. žogge, a six-months’ lamb, a pig ; 
and hogastre, a two-year-old sheep; but 
these are prob. from E. 4] Not borrowed 
from Corn. hoch, W. Ach, a sow; for 
which see Sow. 

Hogshead. (E.) Of E. origin; for 
hog’s head; but the reason for the name 
is uncertain. Hence M. Du. hockshoot, 
okshoofd, oxhoofd, a hogshead; M. Dan. 
hogshoved ; also Dan. oxhoved, Swed. ox- 
hufvud, a hogshead, but made to seem 
to mean ‘ ox-head.’ 

Hoiden, Hoyden, a romping girl. 
(M. Du.) Formerly applied to males, and 
meaning a rustic.—M. Du. heyden (Du. 
heiden), a heathen; also, a gipsy. See 
Heathen. @ The W. Aoeden is bor- 
rowed from English. 

Hoist, to heave. (M. Du.) The final ¢ 
is due to the pp. Aoist, used for hoised. 
The verb is really Aoise; spelt Ayce in 
Palsgrave. (Cf. graft for graff.) - M. Du. 
hyssen, Du. hijsschen, to hoise (y sounded 


the name of a place in Germany, on the ' as E. long 2); cf. Dan. heise, hisse; Swed. 
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hissa, to hoist (cf. F. isser, from Teut.). 
@ Not allied to F. Aausser, to elevate. 

Hold (1), to keep. (E.) O. Merc. 
kaldan; A.S. healdan.+Du. houden, Icel. 
halda, Swed. hálla, Dan. holde, Goth. 
haldan, G. halten. Tent. type *haldan- ; 
pt. t. *he-hald. Der. hold, sb.; also be- 
hold, with prefix be- (E. by); up-hold. 

Hold (2), the cavity of a ship. (Du.) 
For hole, with excrescent d, due to 
confusion with the verb to fold. = Du. 
hol, a hole, cave, esp. used of the hold of 
a ship (Sewel). See below. 

Hole. (E.) M.E. kole, hol. A.S. hol, 
a cave. + Du. hol, Icel. hol, Dan. Aul, 
Swed. 24/. Teut. type *hulom, n.; orig. 
neut. of *Auloz, adj., hollow, as in A. S. 
hol, Du. hol, Icel. holr, Dan. huul, G. 
hohl. Cf. Goth. us-hulon, to hollow out, 
hul-undi, a cave. B. Prob. A.S. hol is 
from ho/-, weak grade of str. vb. elan, to 
cover; see Hell Not allied to Gk. 
kotAos, hollow. 

Holibut ; see Halibut. 

Holiday, a festival. (E.) For holy day. 
See Holy. 

Holla, Hallo, stop! wait! (F.) Not 
the same word as Za//oo, to shout; but 
differently used in old authors. See Oth. 
i. 2. 56; As You Like It, iii. 2. 257.=F. 
hola, * an interjection, hoe there;’ Cot. = 
F. ho, interj.; and 72, there (=L. //ac). 
@ The form Aallo is due to a confusion 
with Aalloo. 

Holland, Dutch linen. (Du.) 
Holland, the name of the province. 
also hollands, spirits from Holland. 

Hollow. (E) M.E. 4o/we, adj. A.S. 
holh, sb., a hollow place, also spelt %o/g. 
Cf. O. H. G. kuliwa, a pool, puddle. 
Perhaps extended from A. S. %ol, hollow ; 
see Hole. 

Holly. (E) M.E. kolin; so that an 
n has been dropped. A.S. holen, holegn, 
holly.4- W. celyn, Corn. celin, Bret. helen, 
Gael. euz/ionn, Irish cuileann, holly ; Idg. 
type *kolenno-. Cf. also Du. husst, G. 

ülst, 
h 


From 
So 


holly, O. H. G. Aulis (whence F. 


oux). 

Hollyhock, a kind of mallow. (E.) 
M. E. holihoc, i.e. holy hock. Com- 
pounded of koly, and A. S. hoc, ‘mallow.’ 
[me also find W. Aocys, mallows, hocys 

endigaid, hollyhock, lit. ‘blessed mallow,’ 
where bendigaid =L. benedictus. W.hocys 
is from A. S. hoccas, pl. of hoc.] In A. S. 
the mallow is also called hocléaf. 
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Holm, an islet in a river, flat land by a 
river. (Scand.) M. E. kolm. = Icel. hölmr, 
hölmi, holmr, an islet, flat meadow ; Dan. 
holm, Swed. holme; whence G. holm, 
island. Cf. A.S. holm, billow, sea; L. 
culmen, hill-top. Allied to Hill and 
Culminate. 

Holm-oak, the evergreen oak. (E.) 
Here kolm is a corruption of M. E. kolin, 
a holly. ‘Holme, or holy [holly];’ 
Prompt. Parv. ; and see Way’s note. The 
Quercus ilex, an evergreen plant; the 
leaves of which resemble those of holly. 
Holocaust. (L.—Gk.) L. holocaus- 
tum, Gen. xxii. 8.—Gk. óAóxavorov, a 
sacrifice burnt whole; neut. of öAökavaros, 
burnt whole. — Gk. ó%o-s, whole; and 
kaíew, to burn. See Caustic. 

Holster, a leathern case for a pistol. 
(Du.—O. H. G.) Du. holster; Low G. 
holster, a pistol-case. = G. holfter, a pistol- 
case (with change of /? to st); M. H. G. 
hulfter, a quiver; from O. H. G. hulft, a 
cover, case (Kluge). Cf. M. Dan. ho/fte, 
a gun-case. @ So Franck; who rejects 
the connection with Icel. Aulstr, A.S. 
heolster. 

Holt, a wood. (E.) M.E. and A.S. 
holt. + Du. hout, M. Du. holt; Icel. holt, 
G. holz. Teut. stem *hulto-, Idg. stem 
*kaldo-. Allied to O. Irish caill, coill 
(for *caz/d), a wood; W. celli, a grove, 
Russ. Zoldda, a log, Gk. xAádos, a twig. 
Holy, sacred. (E.) [This word is equi- 
valent to the M. E. 4oo/, whole, with suffix 
-y; and therefore closely allied to whol.) 
M. E. holi, holy. A.S. kalig, holy.+Du. 
heilig, holy, Teel, heilagr, helgr, Dan. 
hellig, Swed. helig, G. heilig; Goth. 
hailag, neut. (in an inscription). Teut. 
type *hazlagoz, a deriv. of *hazloz (A. S. 
hal), whole, or of *Aaz/oz- or *Aailiz-, sb., 
good omen. Cf. Irish ce, W. coel, an 
omen. See Whole. 

Homage. (F.-L.) M.E. homage. = 
O. F. homage, the service of a vassal to his 
lord. = Late L. komäticum, hominäticum, 
the service of a vassal or man.=L. hom-o 
(stem Aomin-), a man. See Human. 

Home. (E) M.E. koom. A.S. ham. 
+Du. heim, heem; Icel. heimr, an abode; 
Dan. Aem, Swed. hem, G. heim ; Goth. 
haims, a village. Teut. base *haimo-, 
*haimi-; cf. Lithuan. sémas, a village; 
and perhaps Skt. kshéma-, safety, from 
kshi, to dwell. 

Homer, a large measure. (Heb.) Heb. 
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khömer, a homer, also a heap (with initial 
cheth). == Heb. root khamar, to surge up. 

Homicide, man-slaughter, also a man- 
slayer. (F.—L.) F. homicide, meaning 
(1) manslaughter, from L. komicidium ; 
(2) a man-killer, from L. homicida.—L. 
hom-o, a man; -cidium, a killing, or -cida, 
a slayer, from cedere, to kill. 

Homily. (L.— Gk.) L. homilia.= 
Gk. ójuMia, a living together; also con- 
verse, instruction, homily. = Gk. ójuAos, a 
throng, concourse. = Gk. dy-ds, like, same, 
together, cognate with E. Same; and 
(possibly) tAn, elAn, a crowd, from eiAeıv, 
to compress, shut in. 

Hominy, maize prepared for food. (W. 
Indian) W. Indian aukúminea, parched 
corn (Webster); Trumbull gives appu- 
minéonash, with the same sense. 

Hommock; see Hummock. 

Homeopathy. (Gk.) Englished from 
Gk. ópocomá6eia, likeness in feeling or con- 
dition. = Gk. óporo-s, like; maĝ-eiv, aorist 
infin. of mág xew, to suffer. See Same and 
Pathos. 

Homogeneous, of the same kind 
throughout. (Gk.) Englished from Gk. 
ópovyev-fjs, of the same race. = Gk. ópó-s, 
same (cognate with E. Same), and yév-os, 
a race (cognate with E. Kin). So also 
homo-logous, corresponding, from Aóyos, a 
saying, Aéyew, to say. 

Homo ous, like in sound, but 
differing in sense. (L.—Gk.) L. homonym- 
us; with suffix -ous. = Gk. öu&vuuos, having 
the same name. = Gk. óuó-s, same; dvupa, 
óvopa, name. See Same and Name. 
Der. homonym, F. homonyme. 

Hone. (E) A.S. 4àz, a stone (with 
change from a to long o, as. in dam, bone); 
Birch, ii. 458. + Icel. kein, Swed. hen. 
Teut. stem *haind, f. Cf. Skt. gi, to 


sharpen. Brugm. i. § 200. 
Honest. (F.-L.) O.F. honeste (F. 
honnête). = L. honestus, honourable ; 


for hones-tus, related to honos, honour 
See Honour. 

Honey. (E.) M.E. hunt. A.S. hunig. 
+Du. honig, Icel. hunang, Dan. honning, 
Swed. honing, G. honig. 

honeycomb. (E) A.S. hunigcamb, 
a honey-comb; where comb is the usual 
E. word, though the likeness to a comó is 
rather fanciful. 

hone oon. (E.) Wedded love was 
compared to the full moon, that soon 
wanes; Huloet, 1522. See N. E. D. 
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honeysuckle. (E) Lye gives A. S. 
hunigsucle, unauthorised ; but we find 
A.S. hunigsüce, hunigsuge, privet, simi- 
larly named. From A.S. sican, to suck. 

Honour. (FL) A.F. honur.= 
L. konörem, acc. of honor, honos, honour. 

Hood, covering. (E) A.S. höd.+Du. 
hoed, G. hut, O.H. G. huot, hot, a hat. 
Allied to Heed and Hat. 

-hood, -head, suffix. (E) A. S. 
had, state, quality; cognate with Goth. 
haidus, manner, way. Cf. Skt. kötu(s), 
a sign by which a thing may be recognised ; 
from kit, to perceive. Brugm. ii. $ 104. 

Hoodwink. (E.) To make one wink 
or close his eyes, by covering him with a 
hood. 

Hoof. (E) M.E. hoof, Auf; pl. hoves. 
A. S. hof.4+-Du. koef, Icel. köfr, Dan. kov, 
Swed. hof, G. huf. Teut. type *Aöfoz, m. 
Allied to Russ. kopuzto, Skt. capha, hoof. 

Hook. (E) M.E. žok. A.S. hoc.4 
Du. koek; also (with a-grade) Du. kaak, 
Icel. khaki, Dan. kage, Swed. hake, A.S. 
haca, ahook. Allied to Hake. 

Hookah, Hooka. (Arab.) Arab. 
hugga(t), a vase, water-pipe for smoking. 

Hoop (1), a pliant strip of wood or 
other material bent into a band. (E.) 
M. E. hoop, hope. A.S. hop. Du. hoep; 
E. and N. Fries. and O. Fries. hop. 

Hoop (2), Whoop, to call out, shout. 
(F.) .E. houpen, to shout. = O.F. 
houper, ‘to hoop unto;’ Cot. Of imita- 
tive origin; from Aou?! interj.; cf. Goth. 
hwopan, to boast. 

hooping-cough, a cough accom- 
panied by a oop or convulsive noisy catch 
in the breath. (Formerly called chin- 
cough.) 

Hoo the name of a bird. (F.—L.) 
Formerly hou , hoope.=F. huppe, ap- 
parently confused with O. F. pupu, another 
form of the same word.=L. upupa, a 
hoopoe ; the E. initial 4 is due to the F. 
huppe. + Gk. roy, a hoopoe. Of imita- 
tive origin. @ The F. kuppe, a tuft of 
feathers, is from Auppe, a hoopoe (from 
its tufted head) ; not vice versa. 

Hoot. (Scand) M.E. houten.—O. 
Swed. Auta, to hoot. == Swed. Aut ! inter). 
begone! of onomatopoetic origin. So 
also Norm. dial. kouter, to hoot; W. A ! 
Irish #2! expressions of dislike. See 
Hue (2). 

Hop (1), to leap on one leg. (E) M.E. 
hoppen, huppen. A.S. hoppian, to leap, 
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dance. + Du. koppen, Icel. hoppa, Swed. 
hoppa, Dan. hoppe, G. hüpfen. Brugm. i. 
$ 421 (7). Der. hopp-er (of a mill); 
hopp-le, a fetter for horses; kop-scotch, 
a game in which children op over 
scotches, i. e. lines scored on the ground. 
Cf. Hobble. 

Hop (2), a plant. (Du.) Introduced 
from the Netherlands; XV cent. =M. Du. 
hoppe (Du. hop), hop. + G. hopfen, hop. 
We also find A. S. Aymele, Icel. humal?, 
Swed. Dan. humid, M. Du. hommel 
(whence Late L. Aumulus); also F. 
houblon, which can hardly be allied words. 

Hope (1), expectation. (E) M.E. 
hope. A.S. hopa, hope; whence kopian, 
to hope. + Du. hoop, Dan. haab, Swed. 
hopp, M.H.G. hoffe, sb.; whence Du. 
hopen, Dan. haabe, Swed. hoppas, G. hoffen, 


to hope. 
Hope (2), a troop. (Du) Only in the 
phr. ‘a forlorn hope,’ i.e. troop.= Du. 


verloren hoop = lost band, where hoop= 
E. heap; see Heap. ‘Een hoop ot 
volck, a trou or band of souldiers,’ 
Hexham ; verloren hoop (Kilian). (Now 
obsolete in Dutch.) 

Horde, a wandering tribe. (F.— Turk. 
—Tatar.) F. horde. = Turk. ordi, a camp. 
=Tatar ärdü, a royal camp, horde of 
Tatars (Tartars) ; see Pavet de Courteille, 
P: 54 

Hordock; see Hardock. 

Horehound; see Hoarhound. 

Horizon. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. horizon. 
= L. Aorizón (stem horizont-). = Gk. 
ópi(wv, the bounding or limiting circle ; 
orig. pres. pt. of ópí(«v, to limit.=Gk. 
öpos, a boundary. Der. horizont-al. 

Horn. (E) A.S. korn.+ Icel. Dan. 
Swed. G. horn; Du. horen, Goth. haurn ; 
W. Gael. Irish corn, L. cornu. Allied to 
Gk. xép-as, a horn, and to Hart. 

Hornblende, a mineral. (G.) A dende 
named from its horn-like cleavage. G. 
hornblende. — G. horn, hom; ende, a 
‘deceitful’ mineral, yielding little ore; 
from blenden, to deceive, blind, dazzle; 
from blind, blind. 

Hornet, a kind of large wasp. (E.) 
So called from its resounding hum. A.S, 
hyrnet, a hornet. 2 A. S. horn, a horn, to 
which the word was later conformed. Cf. 
O. Sax. korno-bero, a hornet, lit. “horn- 
bearer;? A.S. horn-bora, a trumpeter. 
Hexham has M. Du. horener, hornte, a 
hornet, korentoren, a wasp, from horen, a 
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hom. @ It is strange that G. hornisse, 
O. H. G. hornaz (without vowel-change) is 
referred to a Teut. type *hura-natoz (cf. 
Du. horz-elen, to buzz), allied to L. crabro 
(for *cras-ro), a hornet, Lith. szérszt 
(gen. szirsz-ens), a hornet; see Brugm. i. 
§ 626. 

Horologe, a clock. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
O. F. horologe (later horloge).=L. hörolo- 
gium. — Gk. &poAöyıov, a sun-dial, water- 
clock. = Gk. wpo-, for dpa, hour ; -Aoyıov, 
teller, from Aéyew, to tell. 

horoscope. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. horo- 
scope.=L. horoscopus, a horoscope, from 
höroscopus, adj., observing the hour. — Gk. 
&pookömos, observing the hour (also as sb.). 

—Gk. dpo-, for pa, hour; oxoneiv, to 
consider, allied to oxérropas, I consider ; 
see Sceptic. 

Horrible. (F.-L.) O.F. horrible. 
=L. horribilis, dreadful. =L. horrére, to 
dread (below). 

horrid. (L.) Spenser has it in the 
sense of ‘rough’; F. Q. i. 7. 31.=L. hor 
ridus, rough, bristly. = L. horrére (for 
*hors-ére), to bristle; also to dread, with 
reference to the bristling of the hair through 
terror. Cf. Skt. rs, to bristle, esp. asa 
token of fear or of pleasure. 

horrify. (L.) Coined, by analogy 
with F. words in -/y, from L. horrificare, 
to cause terror. = L, horri-, for horrére, to 
dread ; -fícare, for facere, to make. 

horror, dread. (L.) L. horror.=L. 
horrére, to dread (above). 

Horse. (E) M.E. hors. =A. S. hors, 
pl. hors, it being a neut. sb.+Icel. Azoss, 
hors, Du. ros, G. ross, O. H.G. Aros. Prob. 
“a runner;’ cf. L. currere (sup. curs-um), 
to run. Brugm. i. $ 516, ii. $ 662. 

Horta: , full of encouragement. 
(L.) As if from L. *hortatorius, coined 
from hortator, an encourager. = L. hortäri, 
to encourage; prob. allied to L. horior, 
I urge, and to E. Yearn. 

Horticulture, gardening. (L.) Coined 
from L. horti, gen. case of hortus, a gar- 
den; cultura, cultivation; see Culture 
L. hortus is allied to E. yard (1). 

Hosanna, an expression of praise. 
(Gk.— Heb.) Gk. doavvá. = Heb. Aoshi‘ 
-äh nna, save, we pray. = Heb. höshr'a, 
save (from yasha‘); and na, a particle 
signifying entreaty. 

Hose. (E) M. E. hose, pl. hosen. A.S. 
hosa, pl. hosan, hose, stockings. + Du. 
hoos, Icel. hosa, Dan. hose, G. hose (whence 
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O. F. hose). Der. hos-i-er (cf. bow-yer, 
law-yer), 
Hospice. (F.—L) F. kospice.= L. 


hospitium, a house for guests. = L. hospiti-, 
decl. stem of hospes, a host; see host 


(1). 

hospitable. (F.-L.) M. F. hospit- 
able. From Late L. hospetare, to receive 
as a guest. = L. hospit-, stem of hospes, 
a host. 

hospital. (F.—L.) M.E. hospital. = 
O. F. Aospita]. - Late L. hospitale, a large 
house, a sing. formed from L. pl. 2ospitalza, 
apartments for strangers. = L. hospit-, 
stem of hospes (below). 

host (1, one who entertains guests. 
(F.-L.) M.E. host, hoste. =O. F. hoste. 
Cf. Port. hospede, a host, guest. = L. 
hospitem, acc. of hospes, (Y) a host, (2) a 
guest, «[ Some make L. hospit- short for 

'hostipot-, where hosti- is the decl. stem of 
hostis, a stranger, enemy, see Host (2) ; 
and -fot- means ‘ lord,’ being allied to L. 
potens, powerful; cf. Skt. 2a/7-, a master, 
govemot, lord; see Possible. Thus 

ospes =*hostipotis, guest-master, a master 
of a house who receives guests. Cf. Russ. 
gospode, the Lord, gospodare,-a governor, 
master, from goste, a guest, and -pode 

(=Skt. pati-), lord. Brugm. i. $$ 158, 
240. Der. host-ess, from M. F. hostesse, 
“an hostesse,’ Cot. ; F. hötesse. 

Host (2), an army. (F.—L.) The orig. 
sense is ‘enemy’ or ‘foreigner.’ M. E. 
host, ost. =O. F. host, a host, army. = L. 
hostem, acc. of hostis, an enemy (orig. a 
stranger, a guest); hence, a hostile army, 
a host. + Russ. goste, a guest, stranger ; 
A. S. gest; see Guest. Doublet, guest. 

Host (3), the consecrated bread of the 
eucharist. (L.) L. Aostia, a victim in a 
sacrifice; O. Lat. fostia, lit. “that which 
is slain. =L. hostire, O. Lat. *fostire, to 
strike. 

Hostage. (F.-L.) O.F. kostage, a 
hostage (F. otage, Ital. ostaggio, O. Prov. 
ostatje). We also find Ital. statico, a 
hostage; and (according to Diez), both 
ostaggio and statico answer to a Late L. 
form *obsidāticus, from Late L. obsidātus, 
the condition of a hostage. =L. obsid-, 
stem of obses, a hostage, one who remains 
behind with the enemy. =L. odsidére, to 
stay. = L. o5, at, on, near; sedere, to sit. 
@ Another explanation is from Late L. 
*hospitāticum, a receiving as a guest; 
from L. hospit-, for hospes, a host; see 
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host (1). So Körting. The words may 
have been confused. 

Hostel, an inn. (F.-L.) O.F. kostel. 
= Late L. hospitäle; see hospital. 

hostler, ostler. (F.—L.) Orig. 
the innkeeper himself, and so named from 
his hoste/ (above). 

Hot. (E.) M.E. hoot (with long o). 
A.S. hat, hot. + Du. Zee/, Icel. Aeitr, 
Swed. het, Dan. hed, G. heiss. Teut. type 
*haitoz. Allied to Icel. itz, G. hitze, heat, 
Goth. heito, fever; and cf. Goth. Zazs, a 
kc Lithuan. Aaitra, heat. Der. heat. 

otch-pot, Hodge e. (F. - 
Du.) p rad A i of 
hotchpot, a confused medley. — F. hochepot, 
a medley. = F. hocher, to shake; and or, 
pot (see Cot.). Imitated or borrowed 
rom M. Du. Awssfot (lit. shake-pot), 
hodgepodge, beef or mutton cut into small 
pieces. = M. Du. Autsen, hotsen, to shake; 


Pot, a pot. Cf. E. Fries. kotjen, to shake. 
See Hustle and Pot. 
Hotel, an inn. (F.-L.) Mod. F. 


hötel, the same as O. F. hostel; 
Hostel. 

Hottentot, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. (Du.) A name given them 
by the Dutch, in derision of their speech, 
which sounded like stammering, or a repe- 
tition of the syllables hot and tot. En is 
Dutch for ‘and’; hence Du. hot en tot= 
“hot” and ‘tot.’ Cf. M. Du. kateren, to 
stammer, Du. /ateren, to stammer. 

Houdah, Howdah, a seat fixed on 
an elephant's back. (Hind. — Arab.) Hind, 
haudah. = Arab. hawdaj, a litter carried 
by a camel, a seat placed on an elephant’s 
back. 

Hough, Hock, the joint in the hind- 
leg of an animal, between knee and fetlock ; 
in man, the back part of the knee-joint. 
(E.) Now usually hock; formerly hough. 
M. E. hough. A.S. hoh, the heel; Teut. 
type *hanhoz. + cel. ha-, the hock, in 
hä-sin, hock-sinew. See Heel. Hock is 
a later form; and prob. arose from the 
comp. ‘hough-sinew,’ spelt Adhsinu in 
A.S., and höxene, höxne in O. Fries. 
(A.S. hs>x). See G. hechse (in Kluge); 
and see Hox. Der. hough, vb.; hox, 


q. v. 

Hound, a dog. (E) A.S. hund.+ 
Du. hond, Icel. hundr, Dan. Swed. G. 
hund, Goth. hunds. Teut. type *hun-doz, 
m. Allied to L. canis, Gk. ruéwv (gen. 
kvvós) , Skt. gvan-, a dog; also to Irish cx, 


see 
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W. ci, a dog, Russ. ska, a bitch, Lith. 
sai (stem szun-), a dog. Bragm.i. $ 609. 
The final -d may have been suggested by 
confusion with Teut. *hexthan-, to catch. 
See Hunt. 

Hour. (F.-L.—Gk.) O.F. hore (F. 
heure).=L. höra. — Gk. apa, a season, 
hour. Allied to Year. 

Houri, a nymph of Paradise. (Pers. — 
Arab.) Pers. kzri, one virgin of Paradise, 
hurd, hur, a virgin of Paradise, black- 
eyed nymph. From Arab. kazwrä, fem. 
of ahwar, having fine black eyes. 

House. (E.) M.E. hous. A.S. his. 
+ Du. uis, Icel. hüs, Dan. huus, Swed. 
hus, Goth. hus, G. haus. Teut. type 
*hüsom, n. Possibly allied to Hut, 
Hoard ; from 4/KEUDH, to hide. See 
Hoard, Hide (1). Brugm. i. $ 796. 

Housel, the eucharist. (E.) The orig. 
sense is “sacrifice” M.E. housel. A.S. 
hüsel.+Goth. hunsl, sacrifice. Allied to 
Lith. szwentas, holy, consecrated; Zend 
spanta-, holy. Brugm. i. $ 377. 

Housi , trappings of a horse. (F.— 
Teut.) The old form was hous; -ings 
has been added.=F. housse, a coverlet, 
“a foot-cloth for a horse ;’ Cot. (Low L. 
hucia, husia, hussia, the same). Low L. 
type *hulstia.=O.H.G. hulst, a cover. 
+ Icel. Aulstr, a case, sheath; A.S. 
heolstor, Goth. hulistr, a covering. From 
*hul-, weak grade of Teut. *helan- (A. S. 
helan), to cover, hide; cf. O. H.G. and 
Du. Aullen, to cover. 

Hovel, asmall hut. (F.—Teut.?) M.E. 
hovel, hovil, a shed. Perhaps from O.F. 
*huvel-, as in huvelet, a penthouse, = 
O. H.G. küba (G. haube), a hood; M. Du. 
huyve, a tilt of a cart. - 

Hover. (E.) A frequentative of M. E. 
höuen (=höven), to be poised, to stay, 
tarry, wait. Origin uncertain; cf. heave. 
€ The W. Aofo, to hover, is borrowed 
from M. E. houen. 

How (1. (E) M.E. hou, hu; A.S. 
hu. Closely related to A. S. Awa, who; see 
Who. + O. Fries. Az, O. Sax. kwö, Du. 
hoe. Cf. Goth. Awaiwa, how; Gk. más. 

How (2), a hill. (Scand.) M.E. hogh. 
Icel. haugr, a hill; Swed. hog, a mound; 
Dan. hoz, a hill. Allied to Icel. har, 
Swed. kög, Dan. Ao, high ; see High. 

Howdah ; see Houdab. 

Howitzer, a short cannon. (G.— 
Bohemian.) Borrowed from G. haubitze, 
a howitzer; formerly spelt kaufnitz.= 
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Bohemian kaufnice, orig. a sling for cast- 
ing a stone; Ju , Bohem. Dict. i. 
662. Cf. F. obus, from the same. 

Howl. (E) M.E. koulen. +M. Du. 
huylen; Dan. hyle; G. heulen, to howl. 
Of imitative origin; cf. L. ululare, to 
howl, whence O. F. kuller. 

Hox, to hamstring. (E.) Forhocks, which 
is from hock-sinew, sb., O. Fries. höxene, 
höxne, A.S. höh-sinu, hough-sinew. == 
A.S. höh, hough; sinu, sinew ; see Hough. 
Cf. E. Fries. aksene, lit. ‘ heel-sinew,’ but 
also the hamstrifig (of a horse). 

Hoy (1), a kind of sloop. (Du.) Du. 
heu, e, a flat-bottomed merchant-ship ; 
M. Du. hode, heude; Flemish hud, a hoy. 

Hoy (2), stop! (E) M. E. hoy. Cf. Du. 
hui! hoy! come! well! Allied to Ho. 

Hoyden; see Hoiden. 

Hub, a projection; the same as Hob (1). 

Hub ub. (E.) Imitative. Cf. Gael. 
ub, interj. of aversion. Formerly also 
whoobub, a confused noise. Hubbub was 
confused with A00-Aooß, reduplication of 
hoop; and whoobub with whoop-hoop. See 
Hoop (2), Whoop. 

Huckaback, a sort of linen cloth. 
(Low G.?) The orig. sense was prob. 
* pedlar’s ware ;’ cf. Low G. hukkebak, G. 
huckebak, pick-a-back. See Huckster. 

Huckle-berry. (E) The same as 
hurtle-, whortle-, hurt-, hart-berry. A.S. 
heorot-berge, i. e. hart-berry. 

Huckle-bone, the hip-bone. (E.) A. 
huckle is a ‘small joint. Cf. E. Fries. 
hukken, to bend, stoop, crouch; see below. 

Huckster. (O. Low G.) M.E. huk- 
stere, hucster. Formed with the fem. 
suffix -ster (for which see Spinster), from 
M. Du. žucker, Low G. höker, a hawker, 
also a stooper, bender, one who stoops. 
B. The hawker or huckster was so named 
from his bowed back, bent under his 
burden; from M. Du. kucken, to stoop 
under a burden. Cf. Icel. kokinn, bent, 
pp. of a lost strong verb (Teut. *heukan-) ; 
also Icel. ka, to sit on one’s hams, Low 
G. hüken, to crouch. See Du. heuker, 
huiken in Franck. 

Huddle. (E.) M.E. koderen, hodren, 
which is an equivalent form, meaning to 
huddle together, as under a covert or 
shelter. Frequentative related to M.E. 
hüden, to hide; see Hide (1). @ But the 
mod. E. sense of kudale seems to be due 
to Du. hoetelen, ‘to doe a thing unskilly,’ 
Hexham ; cf. G. kudein, to bungle. 
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Hue (1), show, appearance, colour. (E.) 
M. E. kewe. A.S. hiw, heow, heo, appear- 
ance.+Swed. Ay, skin, complexion; Goth. 
hiwi, form, show. 

Hue (2), clamour, outcry. (F.—Teut.) 
In the phr. ‘Awe and cry;’ A. F. hu et 
crt, M.E. hue, aloud cry.=O.F. hu, a 
cry; Auer, to hoot. - M.H.G. kü, interj. ; 
hüzen, to hoot; M. Swed. Auta, to hoot; 
see Hoot. 

Huff, to puff, bluster, bully. (E.) The 
old sense is to puff, blow hard; hence to 
bluster, vapour. An imitative word, like 
puff. Cf. Lowl. Sc. hauch, a forcible puff, 
hech, to breathe hard; G. hauchen, to 
breathe. @ To Auf, at draughts, simply 
means ‘to blow’; it was customary to 
blow upon the piece removed; cf. Lowl. 
Sc. blaw, to blow, also to huff at draughts ; 
Dan. blese en brikke, to huff (lit. blow) a 
man at draughts. 

Hug, to embrace closely. (Scand. ?) 
XVI cent. Uncertain. Perhaps of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Icel. Augga, to soothe, comfort ; 
hugga barnid, to soothe a child, Auga, to 
mind; ugna, to please; M. Du. Zeuge, 


joy. 

Huge, vast. (F.—Teut.?) M.E. huge, 
houge. An initial a has dropped. — A. F. 
ahoge, O.F. ahuge, ahugue, huge, vast 
(12th cent.). Of unknown origin; perhaps 
allied to Icel. haugr,a hill, whence O. F. 
hoge, hogue, a hill; see How (1). 

uguenot, a French protestant. (F. 
—G.) F. huguenot; as if from the per- 
sonal name Huguenot. This name was 
in use two centuries at least before the 
Reformation, and is a dimin. of F. Hugon, 
acc. case from the nom. Hugues, Hugh. 
=M. H. G. Hig, Hugh. 2. But this form 
was due to popular etymology. The orig. 
form was G. eidgenoss, a confederate, 
appearing as Swiss Romance eingenot, 
higueno,a protestant (Wedgwood). From 
G. eid, an oath (see Oath), and genoss = 
A.S. genéat, a companion. € 15 false 
etymologies of this word are noted by 
Scheler. 

Hulk, a heavy ship. (Late L.—Gk.) 
M. E. hulke. A.S. kulc.= Late L. kulka, 
also hulcum, holcas, a kind of ship. = Gk. 
óArás, a ship which is towed, also a heavy 
ship, merchantman. = Gk. £Axew, to draw, 
drag. Cf. L. sulcus, a furrow. Der. 
hulking, i.e. bulky, unwieldy. € Distinct 
from M. E. ulke, A. S. hulc, a hovel. 
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hulu, a husk, lit. ‘covering;’ from the 
same root as G. Aälse, a husk, viz. Teut. 
*hul-, weak grade of Teut. *Aelan- (A.S. 
helan), to cover See Hell. 

Hull (2), body of a ship. (Du.) From 
Du. hol, hold. ‘ Het hol van een schip, 
the ship’s hold or hull;’ Sewel. See 
Hold (2). Or the same as ul (1). 

Hum (1), to buzz. (E.) M.E.hummen; 
an imitative word. 4+ G. kummen, Du. 
hommelen, to hum. Cf. Hem (2). 

hum (2), to trick, cajole. (E.) A par- 
ticular use of hum, to buzz; it also meant 
to utter a sound expressive of contempt 
(Cor. v. 1. 49); also to applaud; see 
Richardson, and Todd’s Johnson. Hence 
it meant to flatter, cajole, trick. So also 
Port. zumbir, to buzz, zombar, to jest; 
Span. zumbar, to hum, also to jest. Der. 
hum, sb., a hoax. 

Human. (F.—L.) Formerly humaine. 
=F. kumain, ‘humane, manly;’ Cot. = 
L. acc. humanum, human. =L. homo, a 
man; lit. ‘a creature of earth,’ from 
humus, ground; see humble. + A. S. 
guma, a man. 

humane. (L) Directly from L. 4u- 
manus, (Y) human, (2) kind (above). 

humble. (F.-1.) F. humble.=L. 
humilem, acc. of humilis, humble, lowly, 
near the ground. = L. Aumus, the ground. 
Cf. Gk. xapuaí, on the ground, Russ. 
zemlia, earth, land. Brugm. i. $ 604. 

Humble-bee, a humming-bee. (E.) 
From the verb humble, for hummle, fre- 
quentative of hum. Cf. Du. hommel, a 
humble-bee, from hommelen, to hum; G. 
hummel, a humble-bee, from kummen, to 
hum ; Swed. kumla, a humble-bee. 

Humbug, a hoax, piece of trickery. 
(E) ‘Humbug, a false alarm, a bugbear, 
Dean Milles MS. (cited in Halliwell). 
“Drolleries, bonmots, and humbugs;’ about 
A.D. 1740. Compounded of Aum, hoax, 
and bug, a spectre, ghost, bugbear; the 
orig. sense being ‘sham bugbear’; see 
hum (2) and Bug. Der. humbug, vb. 

humdrum, dull, droning. (E.) Com- 
pounded of kum, a buzzing noise, and 
drum, a droning sound; see Drum. 

Humeral, belonging to the shoulder. 
(L.) Late L. Aumeralis, belonging to the 
shoulder.=L. Aumerus, the shoulder; 
better umerus.+Gk. pos, Goth. amsa, 
Skt. amsa-, the shoulder. Brugm.i. § 163. 

Humid, moist. (F.—L.) F. humide. 


Hull (1), hnsk. (E) M.E. hule. A.S.| =L. húmidus, better imidus, moist. = L. 
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húmere, umére, to be moist; cf. üuens, 
üuidus, üdus, moist; Gk. vypós, moist. 
umiliate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
humiliare,tohumble. = L. humlts,humble; 
see Humble. 
humility. (F.-L.) M.E. humilitee. 
=0.F. humiliteit, humility. = L. umili- 
tátem, acc. of humilitäs, humility. = L. 
humilis, humble. 

Hummock, Hommock, a mound, 
hillock, rounded mass. (E.) It appears 
to be a variant of hump or hunch. 

Humour, orig. moisture. (F.—L.) 
See Trench, Select Glossary, and Study of 
Words. The four humours, according to 
Galen, caused the four temperaments of 
mind, viz.choleric, melancholy, phlegmatic, 
and sanguine. =O. F. humor (F. humeur). 
=L. úmorem, acc. of ümor, moisture. == 
L. aimére, to be moist; see Humid. 

Hump, a lump, bunch, esp. on the back. 
(E.) ‘ Hump, a hunch, or lump,’ West- 
moreland;’ Halliwell. Not found in 
M.E. Cf. E. Fries. kumpe, hump, a bit, 
lump.+Du. 2omp, a lump, bunch; Low G. 
hümpel, a heap. Cf. Lithuan. kumpas, 
hunched. Parallel to hunch, q. v. 
Hunch, a hump, round mass. (E.) A 
palatalised form of prov. E. kurk, a lump. 
Apparently a parallel form of Aum; 
with 22 for mp. Cf. W. Flem. Aunke 
brood, a hunk of bread (De Bo); and 
perhaps Du. honk, a starting-post, orig. 
“a stump; see Franck. 

Hundred. (E.) M.E. hundred. A.S. 
hundred; a compound word. = A. S. hund, 
a hundred; and -red, with the sense of 
‘reckoning’ or rate, to denote the rate of 
counting. Cf. Icel. kund-rad, orig. 120; 
G. hund-ert. This suffix is allied to Goth. 
rapjo, number, L. ratio; see Rate (1). 
B. The A.S. Aund is cognate with L. 
centum, answering to an Idg. form *kam- 
tóm, perhaps for *dekamtém, a decad, 
allied to Goth. sathunte-hund, a hundred, 
which Brugmann explains as dexádwv Serás. 
Cf. also Gk. éxaróv, Skt. gatam, Pers. sad, 
Lith. szzmtas, Russ. sto, Irish cead, W. 
cant, a hundred. Brugm. i. § 431, ii. $ 179. 
See Ten. 

Hunger. (E) A.S. hungor. + Icel. 
hungr, Swed. Dan. hunger, Du. honger, 
G. hunger; Goth. húhrus, hunger. Tent. 
types *hungruz, *hunhruz, m. Allied to 
Lith. Zarka, suffering. Brugm. i. $ 639. 
Hunt, to chase wild animals. (E.) 
M. E. hunten. A. S. huntian, to capture ; 
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cf. kunt, sb., a hunting. Related to 
Teut. *2unth-, weak grade of *henthan-, 
to seize; see Hent. Cf. Brugm. i. § 7or. 

Hurdle. (E.) M.E. hurdel. A.S. 
hyrdel; a dimin. from a Teut. base 
*hurd-; see the cognate words. + Du. 
horde, Icel. hurd, G. húrde, M.H.G. 
hurt, a hurdle; Goth. Aaurds, a door. 
Allied to L. cratés, a hurdle, Gk. xáp- 
TaÀos, a (woven) basket. Cf. Skt. rt, 
to spin. The sense is a “plaited” thing. 
Brugm. i. $$ 529,633. (4/QERT.) 

H , a kind of violin, played 
by turning a handle. (E) From Lowl. 
Sc. hirdygirdy, a confused noise; also 
hirdum-dirdum, the same. Cf. Lowl. 
Sc. Aurr, to snarl, gurr, to growl. ‘Som 
vsep strange wlaffyng, chytering, harryng 
and garryng ' =some people use a strange 
babbling, chattering, snarling and growl- 
ing; Spec. of English, ed. Morris and 
Skeat, p. 241, l. 163. Formed on the 
model of kurlyburly. See Hurry. 

Hurl. (E) M.E. hurlen, horlen. Not 
in A.S.; perhaps of Scand. origin. Cf. 
E. hurleblast, a hurricane, hurlepool, 
whirlpool, hurlewind, whirlwind. Also 
E. Fries. hurrel, a gust of wind; hurreln, 
to blow in gusts; Aurrel-wind, a whirl- 
wind. Explained by Swed. dial. hurra, 
to whir, whirl round; whence Aurrel, 
a whirl, Aurrel-wind, a whirlwind. Of 
imitative origin; cf. Dan. kurre, to buzz, 
Icel. hurr, a noise. So also M. H. G. 
hurren, to move quickly; from the sound. 
Cf. Hurly-burly, Hurry. 

Hurlyburly, a tumult. (F.-L.) A 
reduplicated word, the second syllable 
being an echo of the first. [Cf. M.F. 
hurluber/u, tumult, in Rabelais (v. prol.).] 
The short form 4urly also occurs; see K. 
John, iii. 4. 169. =O. F. kurlee, a howling, 
outcry, great noise; orig. fem. pp. of 
hurler, to howl. = L. ululare, to howl. 
Prob. confused with Hurl. 


Hurrah. (G. From G. hurra, 
M. H. G. hurra. Of imitative origin; 
see Hurl. 

Hurricane, whirlwind. (Span. — 
Caribbean. Span. huracan. = Carib. 
huracan (Oviedo). 

Hurry. (E.) Not allied to harry. 


Formed from an older base Aurr-; like 
scurr-y from skir. M.E. horten, to hurry 
(Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 883). + 
M. Swed. Aurra, to swing, whirl round ; 
Swed. dial. urra, to whirl, hurr, sb., 
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HURST 
hurry, haste. Cf. Dan. Aurre, to hum, 
whir; Icel. hurr, a noise; M.H.G. 


hurren, to move swiftly. See Hurl; 
and cf. er puris of similar imitative 
origin; whence whurry, to hu Nares). 

Hurst, a wood. (E) ME hurst; 
A. S. hyrst. + M. H.G. hurst, a shrub, 
thicket; G. horst; E. Fries. hörst. 

Hurt, to dash against, to harm. (F.) 
M. E. Aurten, hirten, (1) to push, dash 
against; (2) to injure. =O. F. Aurter (F. 
heurter), to strike or dash against. Of 
unknown origin. Hardly from Celtic 
(Thurneysen, p. 81). The Ital. form is 
urtare, possibly from L. *urtum, unused 
supine of uxgere, to press on (Kórting). 

urtle, todash. (F.) M.E. hurtlen, 
frequent. of Aurten (above). 

usband. (Scand. Icel. Ausdöndi, 
the master of a house, the goodman; 
short for küsbuandi.=Icel. hus, house; 
búandi, dwelling in, pres. pt. of ğa, to 
dwell; see Boor. o also Swed. Aus- 
bonde, Dan. husbond. Der. husband-man, 
husbana-ry. 

Hush. (E) M. E. Auskt, whist, 
silent; prob. taken to be a pp. Ci. 
Swed. Àyssja, Dan. Aysse, to hush; Dan. 
Ays, hush! A purely imitative word, allied 
to hiss. 

Husk, shell. (E) M.E. kuske. The 
-k is a dimin. suffix; from A. S. Aus, a 
house. Cf. Low G. Adiske, a little house; 
E. Fries. Aziske, a little house, core of an 
apple, small case; M. Du. huysken, a 
little house, a case, a husk of fruit (Kilian). 
See House. 

Husky, hoarse. (E.) Apparently allied 
to prov. E. husk, dry, parched; with 
reference to the dryness of Ausks. 

Hussar. (G.— Hungarian. — Servian. 
—Gk.—L.) ‘Hussars, Husares, Coles 
(1684).—G. Husgr.—Hung. Huszar. = 
Serv. xzsar, hussar, robber, sea-robber 
(Popovic’). = Late Gk. xovpoápios, a corsair, 
pirate (Ducange).— Late L. cursarius, a 
corsair. = L. cursus, a course; see Corsair. 
@ The word is older than the story about 
Mathius Corvinus (1458); see N. and Q. 
8 S. ii. 156; Miklosich, p. 148. 

Hussif, Hussy. (E) Short for 
huswife, i. e. house-wife; cf. hus- in 
husband ; see Husband and House. 
@ In the sense of‘ case for needles, thread, 
&c.,’ it must mean ‘ house-wife’s compan- 
ion’; it is, however, remarkable that 
Icel. Azs means ‘a case.’ 


HYDRAULIC 
Hustings. (Scand.) The mod. use 


is incorrect; it is properly Austing, sing., 
and means a council, an assembly for the 
choice of a candidate. M. E. Austing. 
A. S. hüsting.=Icel. hüsping, a council, 
meeting. = Icel. 42s, a house; Jing, a thing, 
also an assembly; see House and Thing. 
Cf. Swed. Norw. and Dan. /zg, the same 
as Icel. Jing. 

Hustle, to jostle. (Du) For kutsle. 
-Du. hutselen, to shake up and down, 
huddle together; frequent. of M. Du. 
hutsen, Du. hotsen, to shake. See 
Hotehpot. Cf. Du. kotten, to curdle; 
hot, curds; prov. G. hotze, a cradle, a 
swing; Lowl. Sc. hott, to move by jerks, 
hotter, to jolt. 

Hut. (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. hotte.=F. 
hutte, a cottage; Cotgrave. = O. H.G. 
hutta (G. hütte), a hut. + Swed. hydda, 
a hut. Perhaps related to Hide (1). 

Hutch, a box. (F.-LowL.) M.E. 
huche, hucche. = F. huche, a hutch, bin, = 
Late L. Aätica, a hutch, box ; of unknown 
origin. Perhaps Teutonic; cf. O. H. G. 
huotan (G. hüten), to take care of. See 
Heed. 

Huzzah, Hurrah, (E) Huzzah is 
also written huzza. Cf. G. &ussa, huzzah! 
M. H. G. kurrä, hurrah! So also Swed. 
and Dan. urra, hurrah! Cf. M.H.G. 
hurren, to move quickly; Dan. hurre, to 
hum, buzz. See Hurry. 

H i „a flower. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
F. hyacinthe. = L. hyacinthus. = Gk. vá- 
«0s, an iris, larkspur (not our hyacinth). 
Doublet, jacinth. 

Hyena; see Hyena. 

Hybrid, mongrel. (L.) L. kibrida, 
hybrida, a mongrel, a hybrid. Some 
connect it with Gk. ¿Bpid-, stem of Ußpıs, 
insult, wantonness, violation; but it may 
be Latin. 

Hydra, a water-snake. (L.— Gk.) L. 
hydra. = Gk. Úbpa, water-snake. = Gk. 
ÚS-wp, water. Cf. Skt. udra-s, a water- 
animal, otter, A. S. oter. Doublet, offer. 
And see Water. Brugm. i. § 572. 

hydrangea, a flower. (Gk.) A coined 
name, referring to the cup-form of the 
capsule, or seed-vessel. From Gk. üöp-, 
for vdwp, water; dyyetov, a vessel. 

hydraulic, relating to water in 
motion. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. Aydraulique. 
—L.Aydraulicus. = Gk. böpavAırös, belong- 
ing to a water-organ.=Gk. ÜöpavAıs, an 
organ worked by water.=Gk. üöp-, for 
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údep, water; abAós, a pipe, tube (allied to 
anut, I blow; see Air). 

h ics, the science relating 
to the force of water in motion. (Gk.) 
Gk. üöpo-, for Üöwp, water; and E. 
dynamics, a word of Gk. origin; see 
Dynamics. 

hydrogen, a very light gas. (Gk.) 
The name means “generator of water.’ = 
Gk. Údpo-, for Vdwp, water; and the base 
yev-, to produce; see Genesis. 

hydropathy, the water-cure. (Gk.) 
Gk. t5po-, for Vöwp, water; má6-os, suffer- 
ing, endurance of treatment ; see Pathos. 

hydrophobia, fear of water. (L.— 
Gk.) Late L. hydrophobia. Coined from 
Gk. dpo-, for Údwp, water; dóBos, fear, 
fright, allied to péBopas, I flee. (4/ BHEG.) 

ydropsy, dropsy. (F.—L.— Gk.) 
Formerly dropsie or ydropsie; the form 
dropsie being due to loss of y-.—M.F. 
hydropisie.=L. Aydropisis, hydropisia. = 
Late Gk. *b8pómo:s, not found, from Gk. 
Údpoy), dropsy, extended from #dpo-, for 
Übwp, water. Der. dropsi-c-al. 
hydrostatics, the science which 
treats of fluids at rest. (Gk.) Gk. ddpo-, 
for wp, water; and Statics, q. v. 

Hyena, Hyzna, a hog-like quad- 
ruped. (L.—Gk.) (M.E. Ayene; from 
O. F. Ayene.] L. Ayena.— Gk. tava, a 
hyena; lit. ‘sow-like. = Gk. ö-s, a sow, 
cognate with E. Sow; with fem. adj. 
suffix -ava. 

Hymen. (L.—-Gk.) L. kymen.=Gk. 
bunv, the god of marriage. Cf. Skt. siv, 
to connect, lit. to sew; see Sew. 

yin. (F.-L.—Gk.) M.E. ympne 
(with excrescent 2).— O. F. ymne (later 
hymne).=L. hymnum, acc. of L. hymnus. 
=Gk. üuvos, a song, festive song, hymn. 
pallage, an interchange. (L.—Gk.) 
L. hypallage. = Gk. braddayq, an inter- 
change, exchange. — Gk. ür-6, under; 
ddan, change, from dAAdooer, to change; 
from áAAos, another. See Alien. 

Hyper-, prefix, denoting excess. (L.— 
Gk.) L. Ayper-, for Gk. únép, above, be- 
yond, allied to L. super. Hence kyper- 
baton, a transposition of words from 
natural order, lit. ‘a going beyond’ (from 
Baíveiv, to go); hyper-bole, exaggeration, 
Gk. ümepßorn (from BdAAe«v, to throw, 
cast) ; hyper-borean, extreme northern 
(from Bopéas, north wind). 

Hyphen, a short stroke (-) joining 
two parts of a compound word. (L.—Gk.) 


HYSON 


L. hyphen, for Gk. ipéy, lit. ‘ under one.’ 
= Gk. i¢-, for úrró, under; £v, neut. of els, 
one (allied to L. sim- in simplex; see 
Simple). 

Hypo-, prefix. (Gk.) Gk. iró, under; 
cognate with L. sub. 

H hondria, a mental disorder in- 
ducing melancholy. (L.—Gk.) Named 
from the spleen (which was supposed to 
cause it), situate under the cartilage of 
the breast-bone. =Late L. Aypochondria, 
fem. sb.; for L. hypochondria, s. pl. = Gk. 
vroxövöpıa, sb. pl., the parts beneath the 
breast-bone. = Gk. iad, under; xóvópos, a 
corn, grain, gristle, cartilage of the breast- 
bone (cognate with G. grand, gravel, and 
allied to E. grind). Der. hipp-ish, q. v. 

Hypocrisy, pretence to virtue. (F.— 
L.—Gk.) M. F. hypocrisie. — L. hypocrisis, 
I Tim. iv. 2. = Gk. úróxpiois, a reply, 
answer, playing a part on a stage, acting 
of a part. = Gk. úvroxplvopas, I reply, play 
a part. = Gk. $ró, under; xpivopa:, I con- 
tend, middle voice of xpivw, I judge. See 
Critic. Der. hypocrite, F. hypocrite, L. 
hypocrita, Gk. ünorpirns, a dissembler, 
Matt. vi. 2. 

H astric, belonging to the lower 
ae abdomen. fF. — L. — Gk.) 
M.F. Aygogastrique. — Late L. hypogas- 
tricus, belonging to the lower part of the 
belly. — Gk. vroyáorpiov, lower part of the 
belly; see Hypo- and Gastric. 

stasis. (L.—Gk.) L. Aypo- 
stasıs.= Gk. vróoracis, a standing under, 
groundwork, subsistence, substance, a 
Person of the Trinity.=Gk. ümö, under; 
oräcıs, a standing, from 4/STA, to stand. 
See Statics. 

Hypotenuse. (F.—L.—Gk.) Also 
hypothenuse (badly).— F. hypotenuse.=L. 
hypotenüsa.=Gk. vroreivovoa, the sub- 
tending (line) ; fem. of pres. part. of ömo- 
reiveıv, to subtend, lif. to stretch under. 
(y TEN.) 

ypothec, a legal lien on property. 
(F. — L. — Gk) Englished from M.F. 
hypotheque, a mortgage.=L. hypothzca 
(the same). — Gk. úro87x*n, lit. ‘support ;” 
a pledge, mortgage. — Gk. mó, under; 67-, 
as in ri-On-w, I place. (4/DHE.) 
esis, a supposition. (L. — Gk.) 
L. Ayfothesis.— Gk. ümößeoıs, a placing 
under, supposition. = Gk. óró, under ; 0écis, 
a placing ; from the same root as the above. 
See Thesis. 
Hyson, a kind oftea. (Chinese) In 
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the Amoy dialect called cAkun-i2, lit. 
‘spring tea,’ from chhun, spring, and zê, 
tea. Said to have been orig. from Az 
chhun, lit. ‘ blooming spring,’ i.e. early 
crop. From Chin. 42, blooming ; chhun, 
spring. 

Hyssop, a plant. (F.—L. — Gk. — Heb.) 
M. E. ysope.—O. F. hyssope.=L. hyssöpus. 
=Gk. üsowmos, an aromatic plant (not 
our hyssop). = Heb. 22064, a plant (it is 
not exactly known what plant). 

Hysteric, convulsive, said of fits. (F. — 
L.—Gk.) M.F. Aysterique. — L. Aystericus. 
=Gk. torepixds, suffering in the womb; 
hysterical. — Gk. dorépa, the womb. Prob. 
from Gk. üorepos, latter, lower, compara- 
tive from the Idg. base zd-, out; see 
Uterine and Out. 


I. 


I, nom. case of first pers. pronoun. (E.) 
M. E. (Northern) z&, č; (Southern) zc, 
uch,i. A.S. tc.4+Du. ik, Icel. e£, Dan. 
jeg, Swed. jag, Goth. ik, G. ich, Lith. asz, 
Russ. za, L. ego, Gk. yo, &yav, Skt. aham. 
Idg. base, EGH- and EG-; Brugm. ii. 
$ 434. Y Me is from a different base. 

I-, neg. prefix; see In- (3). 

Iambic, a certain mietre, a short and a 
long syllable (u -). (L.—Gk.) L. zaméi- 
cus. =~ Gk. lauBuós. = Gk. fauBos, an iambic 
foot, iambic verse, lampoon. (Origin 
doubtful.) 

Ibex, a genus of goats. (L.) 

Ibis, a bird. (L.-Gk.—Egypt) L. 
ibis.=Gk. TBis, an Egyptian bird. Of 

pt. origin ; cf. Coptic kippen (Peyron). 
ce. (E.) M.E. ys, iis. A.S. zs.-- Du. 
ijs, Icel. iss, Dan. zzs, Swed. zs, G. eis. 
Fent. type *isom, neut. Der. ¿ce-berg, 
quite a modern word; the latter element 
is the Du., Norw., Swed., and G. berg, 
a mountain; cf. Du. ¿7sberg, Norw. and 
Swed. ¿sbjerg, Dan. ¿isbjerg, G. eisberg, an 
iceberg; (prob. a Norw. word). Also 
ice-blink, Dan. tts-blink, a field of ice, 
from Dan. d/inke, to gleam. 

icicle. (E.) M.E. isikel, iseyokel; 
from M. E. ys, ice, and 72e/, a point of ice. 
=A.S. is-gicel, an icicle; also written 
ises gicel, where ises is the gen. case. 
Gicel, O. Merc. gecile (Sweet, O. E. T.), 
means ‘a small piece of ice.'4-Icel. zss- 
jokull; though jökull is gen. used by 
itself in the sense of icicle; Low G. 7s- 


L. ¿bex. 


IDIOT 


hekel, isjäkel. 2. Icel. jökull is the dimin. 
of Icel. jaki, a piece of ice, cognate with 
Irish aig, W. ia, ice. Brugm. i. $ 305. 

Ichneumon. (L.—Gk.) L. schneu- 
mon. = Gk. ixveiuav, an ichneumon 
(lizard) ; lit. ‘a tracker,’ because it tracks 
out (and devours) crocodiles’ eggs. = Gk. 
ixvevey, to track. — Gk. fxvos, a footstep. 

Ichor, the juice in the veins of gods. 
(Gk.) Gk. ixop, p 

Ich O; description of fishes. 
og por BT da ix0ús, a fish; 
-ypapia, from paper, to describe. So 
also ¿chthyology, from Aóyos, a discourse, 
Atyeıv, to speak. 

Icicle; see Ice. 

Iconoclast, a breaker of images. 
(Gk.) Coined from Gk. eixóvo-, from 
eikwv, an image; »Adorns, a vine-pruner 
(but lit. a breaker), from «Ade, to break. 

Icosahedron, a solid figure with 
twenty equal faces. (Gk.) From Gk. 
elkooı, twenty; &öpa, a base, lit. a seat, 
from the base éd-, to sit ; see Sit. 

Idea. (L.—Gk.) L. idea.= Gk. idéa, 
the look or semblance of a thing, species 
(hence, notion).=Gk. ibeiv, to see. (y 
WEID.) See Wit. 

Identical, the very same. (L.) For- 
merly ¿dentic, identick. Formed as if 
from Med. (scholastic) L. zdenticus, adj. 
suggested by zdenti-täs ; see below. 

identity, sameness. (F.—Late L.— 
L.) F. zdentité. — Late L. acc. identita- 
tem, sameness.=L. identi-, occurring in 
identidem, repeatedly ; with suffix -/as. = 

L. idem, the same. = L. ¿-, and -dem ; from 
Idg. pronominal bases I and DE. 

Ides, the 15th day of March, May, 
July, October; 13th of other months. 
(F.—L.) F. ides. —L. idüs, ides. 

Idiom, peculiar mode of expression. 
ng F. idiome. = L. idioma. = 

k. idiwpa, an idiom, peculiarity of lan- 
guage. =Gk. iðów, I make my own. = 
Gk. ios, own. 

idiosync: , peculiarity of tem- 
perament. (Gk) Cf. F. ¿diosyncrasie. 

From Gk. i30-s, own; ovy-spaoıs, a 
blending together, from ovy- (= ev»), to- 
gether, «pacıs, a mingling. See Crasis. 

idiot. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. ¿diof.=L. 
idiöta, an ignorant, uneducated person. = 

Gk. löiwrns, a private person; hence, one 
who is inexperienced (1 Cor. xiv. 16).— 
Gk. iiw, 1 make my own.=Gk. idos, 
own. 
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Idle. (E) M.E. zde. A.S. idel, 
vain, empty, useless. + Du. zjdel, vain; 
Dan. zde/, Swed. idel, mere; G. eitel, 
vain, trifling. Origin doubtful. 

Idol. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. ¿dole.=L. 
idolum.« Gk. elöoAov, an image, likeness. 
=Gk. eidonaı, I appear, seem; ideiv, to 
see. (YWEID.) Der. idolatry, O. F. ido- 
latrie, Late L. zdölatria, shortened form of 
idololatria, from Gk. eidwdo-Aarpeia, ser- 
vice to idols (where Aarpeía, service, is 
from Aarpis, a hired servant, Adrpov, hire). 
Hence zdolater, &c. 

idyl, idyll, a pastoral poem. (L.— 
Gk.) L. zdyllium.=Gk. eidúMMuov, a short 
descriptive poem. — Gk. eldos, form, shape, 
figure. = Gk. efSoua, I appear (see above). 

if, conj (E.) M.E. zf, A. S. gif.+Icel. 
ef, if, O. Fries. zef, gef, ef, O. Sax. ef; 

Goth. ¿baz, interrog. particle, jabaz, if; with 
which cf. Du.of, if, whether, G. o^, whether; 
also O. H.G. 26x, if, lit. * on the condition,’ 
dat. of zba, condition, doubt. Cf. also Icel. 
if, ef, sb., doubt. See Kluge, s. v. ob. 

Ignition, a setting on fire. (L) F. 
ignition. As if from L. *ignitio.=L. ig- 
nitus, pp. of ignire, to set on fire. =L. 
ignis, fire. + Skt. agni-, fire, base *egni- ; 
cf. Russ. ogone, Lith. ugnis, fire, base 
*ogni-. Brugm.i. $ 148. Hence also zgnis 
fatuus, a vain fire; ¿gne-ous, adj. 

Ignoble. (F.—L.) F. ignoble, not 
noble. = L. z-gnöbilis, where i-=in, not; 
see Noble. 

Ignominy, disgrace. (F.—L.) F. 
ignominie. = L. ignõminia. = L. i- (for in), 
not; gnómin-, for gnömen, old form of 
nómen, name, fame; see Noun. 

Ignore, to disregard. (F.-L.) F. 
ignorer.=L. ignöräre, not to know. = L. 
i- (for ir), not; and base g»ó-, as in gnó- 
scere =nöscere,toknow; see Know. Der. 
ignor-ant, -ance ; also ignörämus, lit. * we 
ignore’ that, an old law-term. 

guana, a kind of American lizard. 
(Span.— W. Indian.) Span. zguana. Of 
West Indian origin. = Hayti iuanna, yuana 
(Eden.). 

iguanodon, a fossil dinosaur, with 
teeth like an iguana. From zgwaz-a, and 
Gk. ódov-r-, stem of ödovs, tooth. 

Il- (1), for ¿n-, prefix, from L. in, 
prep. when / follows. Exx. : z/-/agse, il- 
lusion, &c. 

Il- (2) for i»-, negative prefix when 
l follows. Exx. 2/-legal, ¿l-legible, il-legiti- 
mate. il-liberal, il-limitable, tl-literate, il- 


ILLUSTRIOUS 


logical; for which see /egal, legible, &c. 
And see z//iczt. 

Iliac, pertaining to the smaller intes- 
tines. (F.—L.) F. z/£ague, belonging to the 
flanks. Formed from L. 7/¿a, sb. pl., flanks, 
groin. See also Jade (2). 

Iliad, an epic poem. (L.-Gk.) L. 
Zliad-, stem of /lías, the Iliad. = Gk. 
'"Duáó-, stem of "Ards, the Iliad. = Gk. 
"Duos, Ilios, commonly known as Troy; 
said to have had its name from (a mythical) 
Jlus, grandfather of Priam, and son of 
Tros (whence 77 ro: 

Ill, bad. (Scand.) M.E. żle. = Icel. 
¿llr (later ¿llr), ill, adj.; Swed. z//a, Dan. 
ilde, ill, adv. 4] Not allied to Evil. 

Illapse, a gliding in, a sudden entrance. 
(L.) illapsus, sb., a gliding in. =L. 
il- (for in), in; lapsus, a gliding, from pp. 
of labí, to glide. See Lapse. 

Illation, an inference. (F.—L.) F. 
üllation.=L. acc. ¿llationem, a bringing 
in, inference. =L, ¿/- (for in), in; /atus 
(=tlatus), borne, brought (=Gk. rAnrös). 
See Tolerate. 

Illicit, unlawful. (F.—L.) F. zlieite, 
‘illicitous ,’ Cot. = L. z/lieitus, not allowed. 
=L. ¿l- (for ¿m-), not; Zeitus, pp. of 
licere, to be allowed. See Licence. 

Illision, a striking against. (L.) From 
L. illisio, a striking against. =L. t/lisus, 
pp. of Z/idere, to strike against. =L. zZ- 
(for in), upon; ledere, to strike. See 
Lesion. 

Tllude, to deceive. (F.—L.) F.zZwder, 
‘to illude;' Cot.=L. illüdere, to mock 
at.=L. ¿l- (for zz), upon, at; /zdere, to 
jest, play. See Ludicrous. 

Illuminate, toenlighten. (L.) From 
pp. of L. z//üminäre, to throw light upon. 
= L. ¿l- (for in), upon; lümin-, for lumen, 
light; see Luminary. @ We also use 
illumine, illume, from F. tlluminer<L. 
illúminare. 

Illusion. (F.-L.) F. ¿/usion. =L. 
acc. 2llusiönem.=L.tllüsus, pp. of llüdere ; 
see Illude (above). 

Illustrate. (L.) From the pp. of 
illustrare, to throw light upon.=L. ¿/- 
(for zz). upon ; /usträre, to shine (below). 

illustrious. (F.—L.; or L.) Abadly 
coined word; either from F. ¢/ustre, or 
from the L. z//zstri-s, bright, renowned. 
(Imitation of zndustrious.) B. In L. 
tllistris, the prefix il- (= in), upon; -/éstris 
stands for */ou-c-stris, from the base /c-, 


as in Lucid, q.v. See Brugm. i. $ 760. 
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Im- (1), prefix. (F.-L.) In some 
words, ¿m- stands for em-, the O. F. form 
of L. ¿m-, prefix. Or for L. zz, in, before 
b, m, or f. 

Im. (2), prefix. (E.) For E. 2»; as in 
im-bed, for in-bed. 

Im- (3), prefix. (L.) L. im- (for zz), in, 
when 4, zz, or f follows. 

Im- (4), prefix. (F.—L.; or L.) Nega- 
tive prefix; for L. ¿nm-, not. Exx.: im- 
material, im-mature, im-measurable, im- 
memorial, im-moderate, im-modest, im- 
moral, im-mortal, im-movable,im-mutable, 
im-palpable, im-parity,im-partial, im-pass- 
able, im-passive, im-patient, im-peccable, 
im-penetrable, im-penitent, im-perceptible, 
im-perfect, im-perishable, im-personal, im- 
pertinent, im-perturbable, im-piety, im- 
pious, im-placable, im-polite, im-politic, 
im-ponderable, im-possible, im-potent, im- 
practicable, im-probable, im-proper, im- 
provident, im-prudent, im-pure; for which 
see material, mature, &c. 

Image, a likeness, statue. (F.—L.) F. 
image.=L. imaginem, acc. of imägo, a 
likeness. Formed, with suffix -@go, from 
the base ¿m- in zm-ztäri, to imitate; see 
Imitate. 

imagine. (F.-L.) F. imaginer, to 
think. = L. imäginäri, to picture to oneself, 
imagine. =L. zmagin-, stem of imägo, an 
image, picture; see above. Der. zmagin- 
ary, imagin-alion. 

Imam, Imaum, a Muhammedan 
priest. (Arab.) Arab. imäm, a leader, 
chief, prelate, priest. = Arab. root amma, 
‘he tended towards.’ Rich. Dict., p. 


163. 

Imbecile, feeble. (F.—L.) Formerly 
rare as an adj.; but the verb ¿mbécil, to 
enfeeble, is found, and was confused with 
embezzle.=F. imbécile; M.F. imbecille, 
‘feeble ;’ Cotgrave. =L. imbécillum, acc. 
of imbecillus (also imbecillis), feeble. 
(Root unknown.) 

Imbibe, to drinkin. (F.—L.; or L.) 
F. imbiber (16th cent.).=L. ¿mbibere, to 
drink in.=L. zm- (for ¿n-), in; bibere, to 
drink. 

Imbricated, bent and hollowed like 
a gutter-tile. (L.) Botanical. From pp. 
of L. imbricáre, to cover with gutter-tiles. 
= L. imöric-, stem of imbrex, a gutter- 
tile. = L. ¿móri-, decl. stem of imber, a 
shower of rain.+Gk. áppós, foam; Skt. 
abhra-, a rain-cloud; Brugm. i. § 466. 

Imbroglio, intrigue, perplexity. (Ital.) 


IMMUNITY 


Ital. tmbroglio, perplexity. = Ital. imbrogl- 
are, to entangle. = Ital. ¿m- (for 2), in; 
broglío, a broil, confusion; see Broil (2). 

Imbrue,Embrue, to moisten, drench. 
(F.—L.) M.F. embruer ; s'emóruer, ‘to 
imbrue or bedable himself with;’ Cot. 
Variant of O. F. embevrer, embreuver, to 
moisten. = F. em- (L. zz, in); anda causal 
verb -bevrer, to give to drink, turned into 
-brever in the 16th cent., and then into 
-bruer ; see F. abreuver in Hatzfeld. O.F. 
bevrer answers to a L. type *biberare, to 

ive to drink; from L. dzbere, to drink. 
See Beverage. 

Imbue, to cause to drink in, tinge 
deeply. (F.—L.) O.F. imbuer. =L. im- 
buere, to cause to drink in; where -duere 
is a causal form, apparently allied to 
bibere, to drink. 

Imitate. (L) From pp. of L. imitari, 
to imitate; frequentative of *imare, not 
found ; cf. L. imä-go. See Image. 

Immaculate. (L.) L.im-maculátus, 
unspotted. = L. zm- (for ¿m-), not; macu- 
latus, spotted. See Maculate. 

Immediate, without intervention or 
means. (F. — L.) M.F. immediat. = L, 
im- (for in-), not; mediätus, pp. of L. 
medtare, to be in the middle. = L, medius, 
middle. See Medium. 

Immense. (F.—L.) F. immense. = 
L. immensus, immeasurable. = L. i7- (for 
in-), not; mensus, pp. of metiri, to 
measure. See Measure. 

Immerge, to plunge into. (L.) L. 
immergere (pp. im-mersus), to plunge 
into. =L. zm- (for iv), in; mergere, to 
plunge. See Merge. Der. immers-ion. 


te. (L.) From pp. of L. 
immigräre,to migrate to. (/m-=in, in.) 
See Migrate. 


Imminent, near at hand. (L) L. 
imminent-, stem of pres. pt. of ¿m-minere, 
to project over.=L. ¿m- (for 77), upon; 
-minére, to project, as in é-minére. 

Immit, to inject. (L.) In Kersey 
(1715). L. im-mittere, to send into (pp. 
immissus).=L. im- (=in), in; mittere, to 
send. See Missile. Der. immziss-ion. 

Immolate, to offer in sacrifice. (L.) 
From pp. of L. zmmoläre, to sacrifice, lit. 
to throw meal upon a victim. = L. zm- (for 
in), upon; mola, meal, cognate with E. 
Meal (1). 

Immunity, freedom from obligation. 
(F.—L.) F. zmmunite, immunity. = L. 
immünitätem, acc. of immünitäs, exemp- 
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tion.=L. immünis, exempt from public 
services.=L. zm- (for in), not; mms, 
serving, obliging (whence also commünis, 
common). See Common. 

Immure. (F.—L.) For emmure. = 
M. F. emmurer, to shut up in prison, lit. 
to enclose with a wall.=L. im- (=ir), 
in; mūrus, a wall. 

Imp, 2 graft, offspring, demon. (Late 
L.—Gk.) Formerly in a good sense, 
meaning a scion, offspring. M.E. ¿mp, 
a graft on a tree (A.S. zmpe); impen, 
to graft.—Late L. zmpotus, a graft (Lex 
Salica) ; [whence also Dan. ympe, Swed. 
ympa, G. impfen, O. H.G. impitön, to 
graft].—Gk. ¿upuros, engrafted; James 
i. 21.—Gk. ¿upóemw, to implant. = Gk. 
&u- (for év), in; $v&v, to produce, from 
y BHEU, to be ; see Be. 

Impact, a striking against. (L.) L. 
impact-us, pp. of impingere, to impinge. 
See Impinge. 

Impair, to make worse, injure, weaken. 
(F.— L.) M.E. empeiren. = O. F. em- 
peirer, later empirer, ‘to impaire;’ Cot. = 
Late L. zmpeiöräre, to make worse. = L. 
im- (for in), prep., with intensive force; 
and péior, worse, a comparative form from 
a lost positive. Cf. Pessimist. 

Impale, to fix on a stake. (L.) Late 
L. impalare (whence F. empaler). = L. im- 
(for zz, on; palus, a stake. See Pale (1). 

Impart. (F.—L.) M.F. impartir. = 
L. impartire, impertire, to give a share to. 
= L. zm- (= in), to, upon ; partire, to part, 
from parti-, decl. stem of pars, a part. 
See Part. 

Impassive. From Im- (4) and Pas- 
sive. 

Impawn. From Im- (3) and Pawn (1). 

Impeach, to charge with a crime. (F. 
—L.) The original sense was ‘to hinder’ ; 
as, ‘to impeach and stop their breath,” 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 3.=0.F. 
empescher, * to hinder, stop, bar, impeach ; ' 
Cot. Older spelling empeéscher, where the 
s is adventitious. |Littré and Scheler con- 
nect the mod. F. empécher with Prov. em- 
pedegar, from Late L. impedicare, to fetter. 

=L. im- (for in), on, upon; pedica, a 
fetter, from ped-, stem of fes, a foot.] 
B. At the same time the usual sense of E. 
impeach and some (at least) of the senses 
of O. F. empescher above are due to O. F. 
empacher, Span. empachar, Ital. impacciare, 
to delay; from a Late L. frequent. form 
(*impacticare, in Kórting, $ 4110) of L. 


IMPORT 
impingere (pp. impactus), to bind, fasten ; 
see Pact. Dispatch. 


Im e, to obstruct. (L.) From L. 
impedire, to entangle the feet, obstruct. == 
L. im- (=in), in; fed-, stem of pes, 
foot. Der. impedi-ment. 

Impel. (L.) L. ¿m-pellere, to urge on. 
=L. zm- (for in), on; pellere, to drive; 
see Pulsate. Der. impulse, L. impulsus, 
sb., from the pp. impulsus. 

Impend, to hang over. (L.) L. im. 
pendere, to hang over.—L. im- (for in), 
on, over; fendere, to hang. See Pen- 
dant. 

Imperative. (F.-L.) F. impératif, 
imperious. = L. imperätiuus, due to a com- 
mand. = L. ¿mperatum, a command; neut. 
ofimperätus, pp. of Zmperare, to command. 
See Emperor. 

imperial. (F.—L.) O.F. emperial, 
later zmperial.=L. imperialis, belonging 
to an empire.=L. imperium, an empire. 
See Empire. 

Impertinent. From Im- (4) and 
Pertinent. 

Impervious. From Im- (4) and 
Pervious. 

Impetus. (L) L. impetus, lit. * a fall- 
ing on ;' a rush, attack, — L. zm- (ir), on; 
petere, to fall, fly, seek. See Petition. 

Impinge, to strike against. (L.) L. 
impingere, to strike against. = L. ¿m- (27), 
on, upon; jangere, to fasten, also to 
strike. See Pact. 

Implement, a tool. (Late L.—L.) 
Late L. implömentum, an accomplishing ; 
hence, means for accomplishing. = L. 27- 
plére, to fill in, execute. = L. zm- (for im), 
in; Mere, to fill. See Plenary. 

Implicate. (L.) From pp. of L. im- 
plicare, to involve. = L. im- (in), in; 
plicare, to fold. See Ply. 

implicit. (F.—L.) F. implicite.= 
L. implicitus, old pp. of implicäre (above). 

Implore. (F.—L.) F. implorer.=—L. 
implöräre,to implore. =L. zz ( = in), on, 
upon; plorare, to wail. Cf. de-plore. 

mply. (F.—L.) Coined from L. im- 
(in), and ply; as if from a F. *implier; 
but the F. form was ¿mpliquer, still 


earlier emploier (whence E. employ). See 
Ply. 
Import. (F.-L.; or L.) In two 


senses : (1) to signify. = M. F. importer, to 
signify.=L. ¿mportare, to import, bring 
in, introduce, cause: (2) to bring in from 
abroad ; directly from the same L. ¿m- 
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bortäre.=L. im- (in), in; portare, to bring. 
Der. import-ant, i.e. importing much. 
See Port (1). 

importable, intolerable; oösolere. (F. 
—L.) M.F. importable. = L. importabilis, 
that cannot be borne. =L. ¿m- (zr-), not; 
portare, to bear. 

Importune,tomolest. (F.—L.) From 
M.E. imporiune, adj, troublesome. = F. 
importun, ‘importunate;’ Cot.—L. im- 
portúnus, unfit, unsuitable, troublesome. 
Orig. * hard of access; ’ from L. ¿m- (in-), 
not; portus, access, a harbour. See Port 
(2). Der. importun-ate, from pp. of 
Late L. zmportünäri, to vex, dep. vb. 

Impose. (F.—L. and Gk.) F. im- 
poser, to lay upon. — F. ¿m- (L. zz), upon; 
F. poser, to lay. See Pose (1). 

Imposition. (F.—L.) F.imposition. 
=L. acc. impositiönem, a laying on. =L. 
impositus, pp. of impönere, to lay on. =L. 
im- (in), on ; fönere, to lay. 

impost. (F.-L.) O.F. impost, a 
tax.=L. pp. neut. impositum (above), a 
thing imposed. 

Imposthume, an abscess. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) Better apostume, as in Cotgrave. — 
M.F. agostume, ‘an apostume, an inward 
swelling full of corrupt matter? A still 
better spelling is M. F. aposteme, also in 
Cotgrave. =L. apostēma.= Gk. áróoryua, 
a standing away from ; hence, a separation 
of corrupt matter. = Gk. áró, away; orn-, 
base of torn, I set, place, stand. 
(ySTA.) 

Impostor. (L.) L. impostor, a de- 
ceiver; from L. ¿mponere, to impose, also, 
to impose upon, cheat. See Imposition. 

Impotence. (F.—L.) F. (and O. F.) 
impotence.=L. impotentia, inability. = L. 
impotent-, stem of impotens, powerless. 
See Im- (4) and Potent. 

Impoverish. (F.—L.) From O.F. 
empovris-, stem of pres. pt. of empovrir, 
to impoverish. 2 F. em- (= L. zz), ex- 
tremely; O. F. povre, poor, from Lat. 
pauperem, acc. of pauper, poor. See 
Poverty and Poor. 

Imprecate. (L) From pp. of L. im- 
precari, to call down upon by prayer. = L. 
im- (in), upon ; precari, to pray. See Pre- 
carious and Pray. 

Im able. (F.-L) The gn 
orig. pato the sound of z followed 
by a slight glide; cf. M. E. regne, pron. 
(ren*y3), whence E. reign. = F. imprenable, 
‘impregnable ;’ Cot. =F. im- (=L. in-), 
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not; F. prendre, from L. prehendere, to 
take, seize. See Prehensile. 

Impregnate, to render pregnant. (L.) 
From pp. of L. impragnäre, to impreg- 
nate.=L. ¿m- (for in), in; *pregnare, 
only used in the pres. pt. pregnans ; see 
Pregnant. 

Imprese, an heraldic device, with a 
motto. (F.—Ital.—L.) In Rich. IL iii. 
1.25. Also spelt ¿mpresa (Nares).—O. F. 
imprese.=Ital. impresa, ‘an imprese, an 
embleme; also, an enterprise;’ Florio. 
Fem. of ¿mpreso, undertaken (hence, 
adopted), pp. of zmprendere, to undertake. 
=L. in, in; prehendere, to lay hold of. 
Doublet, emprise, an enterprise, Spenser, 
F. Q. ii. 4. 12; from F. emprise, fem. pp. 
of emprendre, to undertake (Cotgrave) = 
Ital. ¿mprendere. Der. impresario, an 
undertaker, stage-manager ; from ¿impresa 
an undertaking. 

Impress. (L.) L. zmpressäre, fre- 
quent. of imprimere, to press upon. =L. 
im- (in), on; fremere, to press. See 
Press. 

imprint. (F.—L.) The verb, in Sir 
T. More, is formed as if from ¿m- and 
Print; but print itself is short for emprint. 
=0.F. empreinte, * a stamp, print;? Cot. 
Orig. fem. of pp. of empreindre, * to print, 
stamp;' id. =L. imprimere, to impress, 
press upon (above). See Print. 

Imprison. (F.—L.) For emprison.— 
O.F. emprisonner, to imprison. — O. F. 
em- (for L. in), in; prison, a prison. See 
Prison. 

Impromptu, a thing said off hand. 
(F.—L.) E. impromptu. =L. in promptu, 
in readiness; where promptū is abl. of 
promptus, a sb. formed from promere, to 
bring forward ; see Prompt. 
Impropriate, to appropriateto private 
use. (L.) Coined from L. im- (in), in; 
propriare, to appropriate, from proprius, 
one’s own. See Proper. 

Improve. (F.—L.) Formerly emprove, 
for late M. E. enprowen (Skelton), which 
was itself an alteration of M. E. approwen, 
to benefit.=O.F. aproer, apprower, to 
benefit.—O. F. a (for L. ad, to), and 
prou, sb., profit, answering to Ital. prode, 
sb., benefit. Cf. Ital. prode, adj., good, 
valiant; see Prowess. @ The O.F. 
sb. emprovement, improvement, occurs in 
Godefroy. 

Improvise. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. im- 
proviser.=\tal. improvvisare, to sing ex- 
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temporaneous verses, = Ital. imfrovviso, 
sudden, unprovided for. =L. zmprouisus, 
unforeseen. = L. ¿2- (for ¿n-), not; pro, be- 
fore; wisws, pp. of widzre, to see. 
Vision. 

Impudent, shameles. (F.-L.) F. 
im, nt, = L. impudent-, stem of im- 
pudens, shameless. =L. ¿m- (for 7), not; 
pudens, modest, pres. pt. of pudére, to 
feel shame. 

Impugn. (F.-L.) F.impugner.=L. 
impugnare, to fight against. =L. ¿m- (for 
in), against; pugnare, to fight, from pugna, 
a battle; cf. pugnus, a fist. 

Impulse; see Impel. 

Impunity. (F.—L.) F. impunité.= 
L. acc. impünitätem, acc. of impünitäs, 
impunity.=L. ¿mpúni-s, without punish- 
ment. = L. im- (=in-), not; pena, punish- 
ment. See Pain. 

Impute. (F.-L.) F. imputer.=L. 
imputare, to ascribe. = L. im- (22), towards; 
putáre, to reckon. See Putative. 

In, prep. (E) A.S. z».4-Du. in, Icel. 
7, Swed. Dan. z, Goth. zz, G. zn, W. yn, 
O. Irish zz, L. im, Gk. iv, évi. L. in is 
for O. L. en (as in ez-do) 2 Gk. v. Der. 
inn-er, A. S. innera; in-most, A. S. inne- 
mest (i.e. inne-m-est, a double superl. 
form). The form zinnermost is also a cor- 
ruption of A. S. innemest. Also in-ward, 
there-in, where-in, with-in, in-as-much, 
in-so-much, in-ter-, in-tro-. And see Inn. 

In- (1), prefix. (E.) In some words, it 
is only the prep. ¿rin composition. Exx.: 
in-born, in-breathe, in-bred, in-land, &c. 
And see Im- (1). 

In- (2), prefix. (L.) In some words, it 
is the L. prep. 2» in composition. Exx. : 
in-augurate, in-carcerate, &c. Sometimes, 
it has passed through French; as in-dica- 
tion, &c. € It becomes zZ before /, im- 
before 4, m, and 5, ir- before r. 

In- (3), negative prefix. (L,; or F.—L.) 
From L. neg. prefix ¿m-, cognate with E. 
neg. prefix un- ; see Un. (1), An-, A- (9). 
q It becomes ¿- before gr, as in z-gnoble ; 
il- before Z; im- before 5, m, and p; ir- 
before z. Der. in-abzlity, in-accessible, 
&c., &c.; for which see able, access, &c. 

e, empty, silly, useless. (L.) L. 
inänis, void, empty. Root unknown. 

Der. inan-i-ty. 

inanition, exhaustion from lack of 
food. (F.—L.) F. inanition, * an empty- 
ing;’ Cot. From the pp. of znänire, to 
empty ; from zränis (above). 


INCESSANT 
Inaugurate. (L.) From pp. of L. 


in-auguräre, to practise augury, to con- 
secrate, begin formally. = L. zz, in, upon; 
augur, an augur; see Augur. 

Inca, a royal title. (Peruv.) Peruv. 
inca, a title. Cf. Peruv. gapay kapac 
Inca, king of Peru (gapay = only; kapac 
= lord) /nca was orig. the chief of a 
tribe (Oviedo). 

Incandescent, glowing hot. (L.) 
From stem of pres. pt. of in-candescere, to 
glow; where candescere is the inceptive 
form of candére, to glow. See Candid. 

Incantation. (F.—L.) F. incanta- 
tion. = L, incantationem, acc. of incantätio, 
an enchanting. = L. ¿ncantáre, to enchant. 
= L. zn, on, upon; cantare, to sing, 
frequent. of canere, to sing. See Enchant 
and Cant (1). 

Incarcerate, tc imprison. (L.) L. 
in, in; and carcerätus, pp. of carceräre, 
to imprison, from carcer, a prison. 

Incarnadine, to dye of a red colour. 
(F.—Ital.—L.) F. incarnadin, carnation 
colour (Cot.).— Ital. ¿ncarnadiíno, carna- 
tion colour (Florio); also spelt incarna- 
tino. — Ital. incarnato, incarnate; also, of 
flesh colour. = L. ¿ncarnátus, pp. of incar- 
nare, to clothe with flesh (below). 

incarnation. (F.—L.) F. incarna- 
tion. = L. acc. incarnätiönem, embodiment 
in flesh. = L. incarnátus, pp. of incarnäre, 
to clothe with flesh. = L. 7», on; and carn-, 
decl. base of caro, flesh. See Carnal. 

Incendiary. (L.) L. incendiarius, 
setting on fire.—L. ¿ncendium, a burning. 
=L. incendere, to set on fire.=L. zz, 
upon ; and *candére, to burn (not found), 
allied to Skt. chand, to shine. 

incense (1), to inflame. (L.) From 
L. incensus, pp. of incendere, to set on 
fire ; see above. 

incense (2), smell of bumt spices. 
(F.—L.) F. encens, incense, burnt spices. 
= L, incensum, that which is burnt; neut. 
of pp. of incendere, to set on fire (above). 

Incentive. (L.) L. ¿ncentíuus, strik- 
ing up a tune, inciting. =L. *incentus, 
unused pp. of ¿ncínere, to sound an instru- 
ment. — L. zz, into ; and cazere, to sound, 
sing. See Chant. 

Inceptive. (F.—L.) O.F. inceptif, 
adj., beginning (Godefroy). = Late L. *im- 
ceptivus (not found). =L. incept-us, pp. of 
incipere, to begin; see Incipient. 

Incessant, ceaseless. (F.-L.) F. 
incessant. = L, incessant- stem ofincessans, 
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unceasing. = L, i#-, not; cessans, ceasing, 


INDEMNIFY 
can, I know (how); cf. Icel. kunnigr, 


pres. pt. of cessäre, to cease, frequent. of | knowing, wise. 


cedere, to yield. See Cease and Cede. 


In orate. (L.) L. incorporatus, 


Incest, impurity. (F.—L.) M.E. ¿m-| pp. of zncorporäre, to furnish with a 


cest.=F. inceste, sb. m. = L. incestus (gen. 
-üs), incest. = L. ¿ncestus, unchaste.=L. 
in-, not; castus, chaste. See Chaste. 

Inch (1), the twelfth part of a foot. (L. 
— Gk.) M.E. inche. A.S. ynce. = L. 
uncia, an inch ; also an ounce, one-twelfth 
of a pound. — Sicilian ovyría, the same. = 
Gk. óyxos, bulk, weight. Doublet, ounce 
(1). And see Uncial. 

Inch (2) an island. (Gael) Gael. 
innis, an island.+ Irish zmzs; W. ynys; 
Bret. enez; Corn. enys. 

Incident. (F.—L.) F. incident, ‘an 
incident;' Cot. = L. ¿ncident-, stem of 
pres. pt. of incidere, to fall upon. =L. zz, 
on; and cadere, to fall. See Cadence. 

Incipient. (L.) L. incipient-, stem 
of pres. pt. of incipere, to begin. = L. in, 


upon ; capere, to lay hold of. See Capa- 
cious. 
Incise, to cut into. (F.—L.) F. 


inciser. = L. incisus, pp. of in-cidere, to 
cut into. = L. zz, in; cedere, to cut. See 
Cesura. 


Incite. (F.-L) F. inciter. = L. 
incitäre, to urge on.=L. ¿n, on; citare, 
to urge. See Cite. 


Incline, to lean towards. (F.=L.) 
F. incliner.=L. inclinäre. = L. in, to- 
wards; *c/indre, to lean, cognate with E. 
Lean (1), q.v. Doublet, encline. 

Inclose. (F.— L.) For enclose. = 
O. F. enclos, pp. of enclore, to include. == 
L. inclidere, to shut in. = L. zm, in; 
claudere, to shut. See Clause. 

include. (L.) From L. inclidere 
(above). 

Incognito, lit unknown. (Ital. — L.) 
Ital. incognito, unknown. = L, in-cognitus, 
not known. = L. z#-, not; cognitus, known. 
See Cognition. 

Income, gain, revenue. (E.) Properly 
that which comes in; from in and come. 
So also out-come, i.e. result. 

Incommode. (F.-L.) F. incom- 
moder, to inconvenience. = L. ¿ncommodáre, 
to inconvenience. = L. im, not; commodus, 
fit; see Commodious. 

Incony, fine, delicate, very dear. (E.) 
In Shak. For ¿m-comny; where in- is 
intensive, as in M. E. :»-/y, very; and 
conny (also canny) is North E., meaning 
skilful, gentle, pleasant, Sc. From E. 


body; hence to form into a body. =L., zz, 
in; corpor-, stem of corpus, a body. See 
Corporal (2). 

Increase. (F.—L.) M.E. incresen, 
encresen.=F. en (L.in); and A. F. creiss-, 
stem of pres. pt. of A.F. creistre, O.F. 
croistre (F. croître), to grow, from L. 
crescere, to grow. See Crescent. Der. 
increase, sb.; A.F. encrees. 

increment. (L.) L. incrömentum, 
an increase. L. zz, in, used intensively ; 
cré-, as in cré-tum, supine of crescere, to 
grow, with suffix -mentum. Cf. de-cre- 
ment. 

Incubate. (L.) From pp. of Lat. 
incubäre, to sit on eggs to hatch them. = 
L. in, upon; cubare, to lie down, to sit. 

incubus. (L.) L. incubus, a night- 
mare. — L. ¿n-cubare, to lie upon (above). 

Inculcate. (L.) From pp. of L. in- 
culcäre, lit. to tread in, hence, to enforce 
by admonition. — L. im, in; calcäre, to 
tread. See Calk. 

Inculpate. (L.) From pp. of Late 
L. inculpare, to bring blame upon. = L. 
in, upon; culpare, to blame. See Culp- 
able. 

Incumbent. (L.) L. incumbent-, 
stem of pres. pt. of incumbere, to recline 
on, rest on or in (remain in); where 
*cumbere is a nasalised form allied to 
cubäre, to lie down. So also pro-cumbent, 
prostrate; re-cumbent, lying back upon; 
suc-cumb, to lie uncer, yield to. 

Incur. (L) L. ¿ncurrere, to run 
into, run upon. = L. 7», upon; currere, to 
run, See Current. 

incursion. (F.—L.) M.F.incursion. 
= L, incursiónem, acc. of incursio, an 
inroad. = L. incursus, pp. of incurrere, 
to run into, attack (above). 

Incurvate, to crook. (L.) From pp. 
of L. incuruäre, to bend into a curve. = 
L. in, in; curuare, to bend. See Curve. 

Indeed, truly. (E) For ix deed, i.e. 
in fact; see Deed. 

Indelible. (F.-L.) For indeleble. 
=M. F. indelebile, ‘indelible ;’ Cot. = L. 
indelēbilis, indelible. = L. ¿n-,not; delebilis, 
destructible, from delére, to destroy. See 
pm» =. = 

demnify, to make damage good. 
(L. Ill coined; from L. ¿ndemni-s, un- 
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harmed, free from loss; and F. -fer, for 
L. -fic-are, for facere, to make (as in 
magni-fy). L. indemnis is from L. in-, 
not; and damnum, loss. See Damn. 

indemnity. (F.—L.) F. indemnité. 
=L. acc. indemnitätem.=L. in-demni-s, 
unharmed, free from loss (damnum). 

Indent (1), to cut into points like 
teeth. (Law L.) A law term. -Law L. 
indentare, to notch.=L. zz, in; dent-, 
stem of dens, a tooth. Der. indenture 
(F. endenture); so called because duplicate 
deeds were cut with notched edges to fit 
one another. 

Indent (2), to make a dint in. (E.) 
From E. zz, prep.; and dent, a dint. 
See Dint. Suggested by ¿ndent (1), but 
quite a distinct word. 

Index. (L.) L. index (stem indic-), a 
discloser, something that indicates. — L. 
indicäre, to point out.—L. zz, in, to; 
dicáre, to appoint, declare, allied to 
dicere, to say; see Diction. 

indicate. (L.) From pp. of L. zz- 
dicäre, to point at, point out (above). 

indict. (F.—L.) For indite (which 
is the French spelling), and so pronounced. 
See Indite. 

indiction, a cycle of fifteen years. 
(L.) O.F. indiction, an appointment of 
tributes arranged for fifteen years; the lit. 
sense is merely ‘appointment. =L. zz- 
dictiónem, acc. of indictio, an appointment, 
esp. of a tax. = L. indictus, pp. of indicere, 
to appoint, impose a tax.=L. zz, upon; 
dicere, to say. See Diction. 

Indigenous, native. (L.) Late L. 
indigen-us, native; with suffix -02s. = L. 
indi- = O. Lat. indu, within (cf. Gk. 
¿vdov) ; and gen-, as in gen-i-tus, born, pp. 
of gignere, to beget; see Genus. 

Indigent, destitute. (F.-L.) M.F. 
indigent. = L. indigent-, stem of pres. part. 
of indigere, to be in want. —L. ind-, for 
indu, an O. Lat. extension from ¿x, in 
(cf. Gk. &vdov, within); egzre, to want, be 
in need; cf. L. indigus, needy. Cf. Gk. 
åxńv, poor, needy (Theocritus). 

Indigo, a blue dye. (F.—Span.—L. 
—Gk.—Pers.—Skt.) F. indigo.—Span. 
indico. = L. indicum, indigo; nent. of 
Indicus, Indian (hence Indian dye). = Gk. 
lvbucóv, indigo ; neut. of 'Iv&uós, Indian. = 
Pers. Hind, India; a name due to the 
river Indus. = Skt. sindhu-, the river Indus; 
a large river, — Skt. syand, to flow. @ The 
Persian changes initial s into 4. 
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Indite. (F.-L.) For endite. M.F. 
endicter, O. F. enditer, to indict, accuse; 
also spelt znditer.—Late L. indictare, to 
point out, frequent. of indicere, to appoint. 
See Indicate. Doubtless confused with 
the closely related L. ¿ndicare, to point out. 

Indolence. (F.—L.) F. indolence. = 
L. indolentia, freedom from pain; hence, 
ease, idleness. — L. z»-, not; dolent-, stem 
of pres. pt. of dolére, to grieve. See 
Doleful. 

Indomitable. (L.) Coined from zz-, 
not; domitäre, to subdue, frequent. of 
domäre, to tame. See Daunt. 

Indubitable. (F.—L.) M.F. indubi- 
table. = L. indubitabilis, not to be doubted. 
= L. in-, not; dubitabilis, doubtful, from 
dubitàre, to doubt; see Doubt. 

Induce. (L.) L. ¿ndúcere, to lead to. 
=L. in, in, to; dücere, to lead; see 
Duke. 

induct, (L.) From L. induct-us, pp. 
of indücere, to bring in (above). 

Indue (1), to invest or clothe with, 
supply with. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii, 
6. 35.=L. induere, to put into, put on, 
clothe with. The prefix is ¿md-, not 
in- (for this prefix see Indigent); cf. 
ex-uuie, spoils, ind-uuie, clothes. See 
Exuvie. 

Indue (2), a corruption of Endue, q.v. 

Indulgence. (F.—L.) F. indulgence. 
=L. induigentia.=L. indulgent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of indulgére, to be courteous to, 
indulge. (Of unknown origin.) 

Indurate, to harden. (L.) From pp. 
of L. zndüräre, to harden. = L. 2, inten- 
sive; diräre, to harden, from dürus, hard. 
See Dure. 

Ind . (F.—L.) F. industrie. == 
L. industria. = L. industrius, diligent. 
Origin uncertain. 

Inebriate. (L.) From L. inēbriātus, 
pp. of zsebriare, to make drunk. = L. zz, 
in, very; 2briare, to make drunk, from 
¿brius, drunk. See Ebriety. 

Ineffable. (F.-L.) F. inefable. = 
L. zneffabilis, unspeakable. = L. ¿2-, not ; 
ef- (for ex), out; fa-ri, to speak; with 
suffix -bi/is. See Fate. 

Inept, foolish. (F.-L.) XVII cent. 
= M. F. inepte. = L. ineptus, improper, 
foolish. = L. 2#-, not; and aptas, fit. (Also 
inapt, from in-, not, and aft.) See Apt. 

Inert. (L.) L. inert-, stem of iners, 
unskilful, inactive. = L. z»-, not; ars, skill. 
See Art /2). 
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Inexorable. (F.—L.) F. inexorable. 
=L. inexöräbilis, that cannot be moved 
by intreaty.=L. in-, not; exöräre, to 
gain by intreaty, from L. ex, out, greatly, 
and örare, to pray. See Oration. 

Infamy. (F.-L.) F. infamie.=L. 
infamia, Ml fame. =L. infami-s, adj., of 
ill fame. = L. z»-, not, bad; fama, fame. 
See Fame. 

Infant. (L.) L. infant-, stem of in- 
fans, not speaking, hence, a very young 
babe. = L. zz-, not; fans, pres. pt. of 
Jari, to speak. 

infantry. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. infan- 
terie. = Ital. infanteria, foot-soldiers ; orig. 
a band of ‘infants,’ as young men were 
called. — Ital. zu/ante, an infant. = L. 
infantem, acc. of infans (above). 

Infatuate. (L) From pp. of L. 
infatuare, to make a fool of.=L. zz, in, 
greatly; fatuus, foolish. See Fatuous. 

Infect, to taint. (F.-L) M.E.| 
infect, as pp.; also ¿mfeclen, vb. = O. F. | 
infect, infected.=L. infectus, pp. of in- 
ficere, to put in, dye, stain. — L. zz, in; | 
Jacere, to put. See Fact. 

Infer, to imply. (F.-L.) M.F. :x- | 
Serer; F. inférer. =L. inferre, to bring in, 
introduce.=L, zs, in; ferre, to bring. 
See Fertile. 

Inferior. (F.-L.) M.F. inferieur. = 
L. znferiórem, acc. of inferior, lower, 
comp. of ¿nferus, low, nether. Strictly, 
inferus is itself a compar. form, which 
some connect with Skt. adhara, lower; 
which is doubtful. See Brugm. i. $ 589 
(note). 

infernal. (F.—L.) F. infernal.=—L. 
infernälis, belonging to the lower regions. 


| 


| =L. in. into; fuere, to flow. 
| Fluent. 
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to blow into, puff up. = L. ix, in; flare, to 
blow. See Flatulent. 

Inflect, to modulate the voice, &c. 
(L. L. inflecere, lit. to bend in.=L. 
in, in; flectere, to bend. See Flexible. 
Inflict. (L) From L. zz/fictus, pp. of 
infligere, to inflict, lit. to strike upon.=L. 
in, upon; and Jfzgere, to strike. See 
Afflict. 

Inflorescence, mode of flowering. 
(F.—L.) F. inflorescence. From the 
pres. pt. of L. zmflörescere, to burst into. 
blossom. — L. i, into; and fAorescere, 
inceptive form of flörere, to bloom. See 


| Flourish. 


Influence. (F.-L.) O.F. influence, 
a flowing in, esp. used of the influence of 
planets. — Late L, zn luentia.=L.influent-, 
stem of pres. pt. of ¿nfluere, to flow into. 
See 


influenza. (Ital.—L.) Ital. influenza, 
influence, also used of a severe catarrh. A 
doublet of Influence (above). 

influx. (F.—L.) O.F. influx.=L. in- 
Auxus, a flowing in.=L. in, in; fluxus, 
pp. of fluere, to flow. 

Inform, to impart knowledge to. (F. 
—L.) F. informer.=L. informäre, to 
put into form, mould ; also, to tell. inform. 
=L. zn, into; forma, form. See Form. 

Infraction, violation of law. (F.— 
L.) F. infraction.=L. acc. infractiönem, 
a weakening, breaking into. = L. infractus, 
pp. of in-fringere (below). 

i inge. (L.) L. infringere, to 
break into, violate law. = L. zm, into; 
frangere, to break. See Fragile. 

Infuriate. (Ital.—L.) Ital.z»/wriato, 


=L. infernus, lower; extended from in-| pp. of infuriare, to fly into a rage. = Ital. 
Jerus (above). | in furia, ‘in a fury, ragingly;' Florio. = 
Infest, to harass. (F.—L.) F. infester. | L. in, in; furia, rage. See Fury. Y Or 
=L. infestäre, to attack. — L. infestus, | from Late L. pp. ¿nfuriátus (Ducange). 
attacking, hostile; orig. unsafe. Origin; Infuse. (F.— L.) F. infuser. =L. in- 
doubtful. fúsus, pp. of infundere, to pour in. =L. 
Infidel. (F.—L.) M.F. infidele, ‘in- | in. in; fundere, to pour. See Fuse (1). 
fidell; Cot. =L. infidelis, faithless. =L.: Ingenious. (F.—L.) M.F.ingenieux 
in-, not; fidelis, faithful, from fidē-s, faith. | Cot.) =L. ingenzösus, clever. = L. ingen- 
See Faith. | Zum, natural capacity; see Engine. 
Infinite. (F.-L.) O.F. infinit (F.| ingenuous. (L.) L. ingenu-us, in- 
infini). = L. infinitus, unended. — L. zz-, | born, free-born, frank; with suffix -ous. = 
not; fimitus, pp. of finire, to end, from | L. z», in; gen-, as in gen-i-tus, born, pp. 
finis, end. See Final. | of gignere, to beget. See Genus. 
Infirm. (L.) L. infirmus, not strong, | Ingle (1), fire. (C. Lowl. Sc. ingle, 
weak. =L. ¿n-, not; firmus, firm. See fire. Perhapsfrom Gael and Irish aingeal, 
Firm. Der. infirm-ar-y, infirm-i-ty. fire. Allied to Irish ong, Russ. ogone, fire. 
Inflate. (L.) From pp. of L. infläre, See Ignition. 
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Ingle (2), a darling, paramour, (Du. 
or Fries. — L. — Gk.) Also engle (Nares). 
M. Da. ingel, engel, an angel (hence, a 
term of endearment). Koolman notes E. 
Fries. engel, an angel, as being commonly 
used as a term of endearment and as a 
female name. — L. angelus. = Gk. äyyeXos. 
See Angel. 

Ingot, a mass of unwrought metal. 
(E.) M. E. ingot, Chaucer, C. T. 16677, 
&c., where it means a mould for molten 
metal But the true sense is *that which 
is poured in,’ a mass of metal. = A. S. zz, 
in; and gof-en, poured, pp. of géotan, to 
pour, fuse metals. Cf. Du. ingieten, Swed. 
ingjuta, to pour in. Also Du. gieten, G. 
giessen, Icel. gjöta (pp. gotinn), Dan. gyde, 
Swed. gjuta, Goth. giutan, to pour, shed, 
fuse; cognate ora ia (4 GHEU.) 
Hence F. lingot, for lingot. + G. ein- 
guss, a pouring in, also an ingot; Swed. 
ingöle, the neck of a mould for metals. 

in, to dye of a fast colour. (F.— 

L.) M.E. engreynen. = M. F. engrainer 
(Palsg.).=F. en graine, in grain, with a 
fast colour.= F. en, in (L. 22); Late L. 
gräna, cochineal dye, from granum, a 
grain. See Grain and Cochineal. 

te, ungrateful. (F.—L.) F. in- 
grat.=L. ingratus, not pleasing. = L. zz-, 
not; grätus, pleasing. Grateful. 

Tngratiate, to commend to the favour 
of (L.) Coined from L. zz, in; gratia, 
favour, grace. See Grace. 

In ient, that which enters into a 
compound. (F.—L.) F. ingrédient (the 
same).=L. ingredient-, stem of pres. pt. 
of ingredi, to enter upon, begin Don to 
enter into). = L. ¿n, in; gradi, to go. See 
Grade. 

ingress. (L.) L. ingressus, an enter- 
ing. — L. ingressus, pp. of ingredi (above). 

Ín inal, relating to the groin. (L.) 
L. enguinalis (the same). =l. inguin-, 
stem of inguen, the groin. 

Inhabit. (F.-L.) M.F. inkhabiter. = 
L. inhabitäre, to dwell in. = L. zz, in; Aabi- 
tare, to dwell. See Habitation. 

Inhale. (L.) L. ¿nhalare, to breathe 
in, draw in breath. = L. zz, in; halare, to 
breathe. Cf. Exhale. 

Inherent. (L.) L. ixherent-, stem 
of pres. pt. ofin-heröre,tostick in. Hence 
inhere, as a verb. See Hesitate. 

Inherit. (F.-L.) O.F. enheriter, = 
Late L. inhéreditare.=—L.in, in; Aered-em, 
acc. of hérés, an heir. See Heir. 
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Inhibit, to check. (L.) From L. żin- 
hibitus, pp. of zmAibzre, to keep in, hold 
in.=L. zz, in; habére, to have, keep. 

ee Habit. 

Inimical. (L) L. cnimicalis, ex- 
tended from inimicus, hostile.=L. ¿n-, 
not; and amicus, friendly. See Enemy 
and Amiable. 

Iniquity, vice. (F.—L.) M.E. in- 
zquitee. = F. iniquité. = L. iniquitätem, 
acc. of iniguitäs, injustice.= L. zz-, not; 
@quitas, equity. See Equity. 

itial, pertaining to the beginning. 

(F.—L.) F. initial,=L. initials, ad). 
from initium, a beginning. =L. initum, 
supine of ¿m-fre, to go in, to enter into or 
upon. e L. zz, in; ive, to go. 

initiate, to begin. (L.) From pp. 
of L. ¿mitiare, to begin, — L. initium 

(above). 

Inject. (L.) From inzectus, pp. of 
L. inicere, to cast in, throw into. = L. zz, 
in; zacere, to throw. See Jet x 

Injunction, command. (L.) From 
L. intunctio, an order, = L, iniunctus, pp. 
of iniungere, to bid. See Enjoin. 

Injure. (F.-L.) F. znjurier.=Late 
L. iniüriäre; for L. inzüriär?, to harm. = 
L. zniüria, harm. = L, iniürius, wrong. = 
L. in-, not; zür-, for iüs, law, right. See 
Just. 

Ink. (F.-L.-Ck) M.E. enke. = 
O. F. engue (F. encre).=Late L. incaus- 
tum; L. encaustum, the purple-red ink 
used by the later Roman emperors; neut. 
of encaustus, burnt in.=Gk. éyxavoros, 
burnt in.=Gk. êv, in; xaiw, I burn. (Cf. 
Ital. inchiostro, ink.) See Encaustic. 

e, a kind of tape. (Origin un- 
known.) Perhaps from M. Du.exckel, Du. 
enkel, single, as opposed to double; but 
there is no obvious connexion. 

ing, a hint, intimation. (Scand. ?) 
M. E. ¿nklimg, a whisper, murmur, low 
speaking. Alexander, when in disguise, 
feared he was discovered, because he * herd 
a nyngkiling of his name’; Allit. romance 
of Alexander, 2968; where a nyngkiling 
stands for an yngkiling. ‘To ince the 
truthe”= to hint at the truth, Alisaunder 
(in app. to Wm. of Palerne), 616. Origin 
unknown; perhaps allied to Swed. enkel, 
single; cf. e£ enkelt ord, a single word; 
M. Du. enckelinge, ‘a falling or a dimin- 
ishing of notes;’ Hexham. 

Inn, sb. (E) M.E. in, inn.=A.S. 
inn, in, sb., room, dwelling.=A.S. in, 
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inn, adv., within, indoors. — A.S. zz, prep., 
in.+Icel.i»x:, an inn; inni, adv., indoors. 
See In. 


inning. (E) Properly the securing 
or housing of grain, from zzz, vb., due to 
inn, sb. (above). Also innings, at 
cricket, invariably used in the plural, 
because the side which is zs consists of 
several players. 

Innate, in-born. (L.) L. ¿nnátus, in- 
born. = L. zz, in; »äfus, born; see Natal. 

Innocent. (F.—L.) F. innocent.=L. 
innocent-, stem of ¿nnocens, harmless. = 
L. ¿n-, not; nocens, pres. pt. of nocére, to 
hurt. See Noxious. 

innocuous. (L.) L. innocu-us, harm- 
less; with suffix -ous. = L. ¿n-, not; nocēre, 
to hurt. 

Innovate, tointroduce something new. 
(L.) From pP. of L. innouäre, to renew, 
make new. =L., ¿n, in; nouus, new. See 
Novel. 

Innuendo, an indirect hint. (L.) Not 
to be spelt inuendo. From L. innuendo, 
by intimating; gerund of innuere, to nod 
towards, intimate. = L. zm, in, at; muere, 
to nod. See Nutation. 

Inoculate. (L.) In old authors it 
means ‘to engraft? =L. ¿noculátus, pp. of 
inoculäre, to engraft, insert a graft. = L. 
in, in; oculus, an eye, also a bud of a 
plant. See Ocular. 

Inordinate. (L.) L. inordinātus. = 
L. ¿n-, not; ordinātus, ordered, controlled, 
pp. of ordināre; see Ordain. And see 
Order. 

Inquest. (F.—L.) Later spelling of 
M. E. enqueste. O.F. enqueste. = Late L. 
inquesta, sb., from inguesta, fem. of Late 
L. inquestus.=L. inguisitus, pp. of in- 
quirere, to search into. = L. zz, into; 
quaerere, to search. See Query. 

inquire, late spelling of Enquire, 


q. v. 

inquisition. (F.—L.) F. inguisi- 
tion, = L. acc. inquisitiónem, a search 
into. = L. ¿nguisitus, pp. of inquirere ; 
see Inquest (above). 

Inscribe. (L) L. zinseribere, to 
write in or upon; pp. inscriptus (whence 
inscrißtion).=L. im, upon; scribere, to 
write. See Scribe. 

Inscrutable, that cannot be scrutin- 
ised. (F.—L.) F. inserutable.=L. in- 
scrütäbtlis. = L. in-, not; scrūtārī, to 
scrutinise. See Sorutiny. 

Insect. (F.-L.) F. insecte. =L. in- 
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sectum, lit. ‘a thing cut into,’ i.e. nearly 
divided, from the shape. =L. ¿msectus, pp. 
of insecäre, to cut into. = L. zz, into; 
secäre, to cut. See Secant. 

Insert. (L.) From L. insertus, pp. 
of znserere, to introduce, put in. =L. in, 
in; serere, to join, put. See Series. 

Insidious. (F.-L.) F. insidieux, 
deceitful. = L, ¿nsidiosus, treacherous. = L. 
insidia, pl. troops of men who lie in wait, 
also cunning wiles. = L. insidere, to lie in 
wait, lit. ‘to sit in.” =L., zz, in; sedere, to 


sit. See Sedentary. 
Insignia. (L.) L. insignia, marks of 


office; pl. of insigne, which is the neuter 
of znsignis, remarkable. —L. is, upon; 
signum, a mark. See Sign. 

Insinuate. (L.) From pp. of L. in- 
sinuäre, to introduce by winding or 
bending. = L. zz, into; sinus (gen. sinüs), 
a bend. See Binus. 

Insipid. (L.) L. insipidus. =L. in-, 
not; sapidus, savoury. See Sapid. 

Insist. (F.-L.) F. insister. =L. in- 
sistere, to set foot on, persist. = L. zz, in; 
sistere, to set, stand, from stare, tp stand. 
See State. 

Insolent. (F.-L.) M.E. insolent. 
=F. insolent, saucy. =L. insolent-, stem 
of insolens, not customary, unusual, inso- 
lent.=L. im-, not; solens, pres. pt. of 
solere, to be accustomed, be wont. 

Inspect. (L.) L. imspectáre, to ob- 
serve; frequent. of inspicere, to look into. 
= L. in, into; specere, to look. See 
Species. 

Inspire. (F.-L.) O.F. enspirer, 
M. F. inspirer (Cot.).— L. inspiräre, to 
breathe into. =L. im, into; spirare, to 
sae See Spirit. m L) 

nspissate, to make NAE 
From pp. of L. ins, issare, to thicken. = 
L. zn, in; spissus, thick, dense. 

Instance. (F.—L.) F. instance, 'in- 
stance, urgency;' Cot. —-L. instantia, a 
being near, urgency. — L. ¿nstant-, stem 
of pres. pt. of instäre, to be at hand, to 
urge. = L. ix, upon, near; stare, to stand. 
See State. 

Instead. (E) For in stead, i.e. in 
the place. See Stead. 

Instep, the upper part of the foot 
where it rises to the front of the leg. (E) 
Formerly instup and ¿nstop (Minsheu). 
These forms may be related to A. S. s/2-, 
as seen in stdp-el, a footprint, O. Sax. 
510-0, a step (cf. Du. stoefp, a set of steps, 
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G. stufe, a step, stair); from stop, strong 
grade of stapan, to advance (whence the 
secondary verb steppan, to step). The 
reference seems to be to the movement of 
the foot in walking. See Step. 

Instigate, to urge on. (L.) From 
pp. of znstigäre, to goad on.=L. zm, on; 
and base *s/;g-, to prick, allied to L. 
stinguere, to prick; see Distinguish. 
See Brugm. i. § 633. 

Instil. (F.—L.) F. ¿nstiller. = L. 
instilläre, to pour in by drops. =L. zz, 
in; stillare, to drop, from stilla, a drop. 
See Still (2). 

Instinct. (F.—L.; or L.) F. instinct, 
sb. — L. zzstinctum, acc. of instinctus, an 
impulse. — L. instinctus, pp. of instinguere, 
to goad on.=L. zm, on; stinguere, to 
prick. See Distinguish. 

Institute. (L.) From L. institūtus, 
pp. of instituere, to set, establish. = L. zz, 
in ; statuere, to place, from statu-s, verbal 
sb. from stare, to stand. See State. 

Instruct. (L.) From L. instructus, 
pp. of instruere, to build into, instruct. = 
L. in, in; struere, to pile up, build. See 
Structure. 

instrument. (F.—L.) F. instru- 
ment.=L. instrümentum, an implement, 
tool.—L. ¿nmstruere (above); with suffix 
-mentum. 

Insular. (L.) L.zsuaris, insular. = 
L. insula, an island. Cf. Isle. 

Insult, vb. (F.-L.) F.insulter. =L. 
insultäre, to leap upon, scoff at, insult; 
frequent. of ¿msilere, to leap upon. = L. zz, 
on; salire, to leap. See Salient. 

Insurgent. (L.) L. ¿nsurgent-, stem 
of pres. pt. of insurgere, to rise up or on, 
to rebel. = L. 2%, on ; surgere, to rise. See 
Surge. 

insurrection. (F.—L.) F. insur- 
rection. = L.acc. insurrectionem, fromnom. 
insurrecio.=L. insurrectus, pp. of in- 
surgere, to rebel (above). 

Intaglio, a kind of carved work. (Ital. 
—L.) Ital. intaglio, a sculpture, carving. 
=Ital. zn/agliare, to cut into. = Ital. zm 
(=L. in), in; tagliare = Late L. taliare, 
taledre, to cut twigs, to cut, allied to 
talia, talea, a slip, twig. 

Integer, a whole number. (L) L. 
integer, whole, entire; lit. untouched, i. e. 
unharmed. = L. ¿n-, not; *fag-, base of 
tangere, to touch. See Tangent. Brugm. 
i. 244 (3); ii. $ 632. 

Integument. (L.) L.integumentum, 


INTERCOURSE 


a covering, skin. =L. iz, upon; Zegere, to 
cover; see Tegument. 

Intellect. (F.—L.) M.F. intellect. = 
L. intellectus, perception, discernment. — 
L. intellectus, pp. of intelligere, to dis- 
cern. — L. intel-, for inter, between ; legere, 
to choose. See Legend. 

intelligence. (F.—L.) F. intelli- 
gence.=L. intelligentia, perception. = L. 
intelligent-, stem of pres. pt. of intelligere, 
to discern, understand (above). 

intelligible. (F.-L) F. intelli- 
gible. = L. intelligibilis, perceptible to the 
senses. == L. ¿ntelligere, to discern (above); 
with suffix -dzlzs. 

Intend. (F.—L.) M.E. entenden. = 
F. entendre. — L. intendere, to stretch to, 
bend or apply the mind to, design. = L. zz, 
to ; Zendere, to stretch. See Tend (1). 

intense. (F.—L.) O.F. intense. = 

L. ¿ntens-us, stretched out, pp. of intendere 
(above). 

intent, design. (F.—L.) M.E. en- 
tente.=F. entente, intention ; participial 
sb. from F. entendre, to intend; see Intend. 

And see below. 

intent, adj. (L) L. zw£entus, bent 
on; pp. of intendere ; see Intend. 

Inter. (F.-L.) M.E. enterren.=F. 
enterrer, to bury.=Late L. ¿nterrare, to 
put into the ground. =L. zz, in; terra, 
ground. See Terrace. Der. ¿nter-ment, 
F. enterrement. 

Inter-, prefx, amongst. (L.) L. inter, 
among ; a comparative form, answering to 
Skt. antar, within; closely allied to In- 
terior, q.v. Also Intel- (before /). 

Intercalate, to insert. (L.) From 
pp. of L. intercalāre, to proclaim that 
a day has been inserted in the calendar, 
to insert. =L. inter, amongst ; caläre, to 
proclaim. See Calends. 

Intercede. (F.—L.) F. intercéder. = 
L. intercédere, lit. to go between; hence, 
to mediate. = L. zzer, between ; cédere, to 
go. See Cede. Der. intercession, from 
the pp. Zzercess-us. 

Intercept. (F.—L.) F.zntercepter. = 
L. intercepi-us, pp. of intercipere, lit. to 
catch between. — L. inter, between; capere, 
totake. See Capacious. 

Intercourse. (F.— L.) Formerly 
entercourse. e F. entrecours, intercourse, 
commerce. — Late L. ¿ntercursus, com- 
merce ; lit. a running amongst. = L. inter, 
amongst; cursus, a running, course, from 
the pp. of currere, to run. See Course. 
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Interdict, sb. (L.) Law L. inter- 


dictum, a kind of excommunication; in 
Latin, a decree. —L. interdictus, pp. of 
interdicere, to pronounce a judgment 
between two parties. =L. inter, between ; 
dicere, to say. See Diction. 

Interest (1), profit, advantage. (F.— 
L.) M.F. interest (F. intérêt), an interest 
in a thing, interest for money (Cot.). = L. 
interest, it is profitable; 3 pers. sing. of 
interesse, to concern, lit. ‘be among. = L. 
inter, among; esse, to be. See Inter- 
and Essence. 

interest (2), to engage the attention 
of another. (F.-L.) A curious word; 
formed (by partial confusion with the verb 
above) from the pp. zmferessd of the 
obsolete verb to interess, used by Massinger 
and Ben Jonson.— M.F. interesse, “in- 
teressed, or touched in;' Cot.=L, zz- 
teresse, to concern (as above). Der. 
Hence dis-interested, from the verb dis- 
interest, orig. a pp. and spelt aisinteress’d. 

Interfere. (F.—L.) Formerly enter- 
Jeir, to dash one heel against the other 
(Blount). O.F. sentreferir, to exchange 
blows. = F, entre, between; ferir, to strike. 
=L. inter, between; ferire, to strike. 
See Ferule. 

Interior. (F.-L.) O.F. interior.= 
L. interidrem, acc. of interior, comp. of 
interus, within. /n-terus itself was orig. 
a comparative form, answering to Skt. 
antara-, interior. The positive is the L. 
in; in; see In. Brugm. i. $ 466. 

Interjacent. (L.) From pres. pt. of 
L. interiacére, to lie between. = L. inter, 
between ; zacére, to lie. See Jet (1). 

interjection. (F.—L.) F.:interjec- 
tion, an interjection, a word ¢hrown in to 
express emotion. =L, acc. interiectiönem, 
a throwing between, insertion, interjection. 
— L. interiectus, pp. of L. intericere, to 
cast between ; (-zcere — zacere, to cast). 

Interloper, anintruder. (Du.—F.—L. 
and Du.) Low G. and Du. enterloper 
(Brem. Wört.). Lit. “a runner between ;* 
coined from F. entre (<L. inter), between ; 
and Du. oper, a runner, from loopen, to 
run, cognate with E. /ea? ; see Leap. 

Intermit, to interrupt, cease awhile. 
(L.) L.zmtermittere, to send apart, inter- 
rupt; pp. intermissus. = L. inter, between; 
mittere, to send. See Missile. Der. in- 
termiss-ion, F. intermission, L. acc. in- 
termisstónem ; from the pp. 


Intern, to confine within limits. (F.— 


INTERSPERSE 


L.) F. interner.=F. interne, internal, 
kept within. =L. internus, inward ; from 
inter, within, and suffix -zus. See Inter-. 

internal. (L) Cf. O.F. internel. 
From L. intern-us (above); with suffix 
-al (L.-alis). 

Internecine, thoroughly destructive. 
(L) L. internecinus, thoroughly destruc- 
tive. — L. ¿nternecio, utter slaughter. = L. 
inter, thoroughly (see Lewis) ; and secare, 
to kill, from mec-, stem of nex, death. Cf. 
Gk. véxvs, a corpse. Brugm. i. $ 375. 

Interpellation. (F.—L.) F. znter- 
fellation. — L. acc. interpellationem. =].. 
interpellätus, pp. of interpelläre, to drive 
between, to hinder, interrupt.—L. inter, 
between ; pellere, to drive. See Pulsate. 

Interpolate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
interpolare, to furbish up, patch, interpo- 
late.— L. ¿interpolus, interpolis, polished 
up. = L. inter, in, between; políre, to 
polish. See Polish. 

Interpose. (F.—L. and Gk.) F. in- 
terposer, to put between. =L. inter, be- 
tween; F. foser, to put; see Pose (1). 

Interposition. (F.— L.) F. inter- 
position. = L. acc. interpositiönem,aputting 
between. — L. interpositus, pp. of interpõ- 
nere, to put between. = L. zer, between ; 
ponere, to put. See Position. 

Interpret,toexplain. (F. —L.) M.E. 
interpreien.=M.F. interpreter. = L, inter- 
pretari,to expound. = L. ¿mterpret-, stem of 
interprés, an interpreter, properly an agent, 
broker. The latter part of the word is 
perhaps allied to L. Pret-¿um, price; see 
Price. 

Interregnum. (L.) From L. inter, 
between; regnum, a reign, rule, from 
regere, to rule. See Regent. 

terrogate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
interrogäre, to question. = L. inter, 
thoroughly; rogdre, to ask. See Roga- 
tion. 

Interruption. (F.—L.) F. interrup- 
tion.=L. acc. interruptionem, a breaking 
into. = L. interruptus, pp. of interrumpere, 
to break into. = L. infer, amongst; rumpere, 
to break. See Rupture. 

Intersect. (L.) From L. intersectus, 
pp. of ¿mtersecare, to cut between or apart. 
= L. inter, between ; secäre, to cut. See 
Secant. 

Intersperse. (L.) From L. inter- 
spersus, pp. of interspergere, to sprinkle 
amongst. = L. ¿mter, among ; spargere, to 
scatter. See Sparse. 
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Interstice. (F.—L.) F. interstice.= 
L. interstitium, an interval of space. =L. 
inter, between ; stdtus, pp. of sistere, to 
place, from stare, to stand. See State. 

In (F.-L.) M.F. intervalle, 
interval.=L. ¿nteruallum, lit. the space 
between the rampart of a camp and the 
soldiers’ tents. = L. ¿nter, between ; uallum, 
rampart. See Wall. 

Intervene, to come between. (F.—L.) 
F. intervenir; Cot. — L. interuenire, to 
come between. == L, ¿nter, between; uenire, 
to come. See Venture. 

Intestate, without a will. (F.—L.) 
M.F. intestat.—L. intestatus, that has 
made no will. = L. zu-, not ; ¢estatus, pp. 
of ¢estari, to make a will. See Testa- 
ment. 

Intestine. (F.—L.) F. éntestin,adj., 
‘intestine, inward ;’ Cot.=L. ¿ntestinus, 
inward. Formed from L. zz£zs, within, 
cognate with Gk. &vrös, within; extended 
from L. zw, in. Cf. Entrails. 

Intimate (1), to announce, hint. (L.) 
From pp. of L. ¿ntimare, to bring within, 
to announce. = L. z#¢imus, inmost, superl. 
corresponding to comp. interior; see In- 
terior. 

intimate (2), familiar. (L.) This 
form is due to confusion with the word 
above. It is really founded on M. F. zz- 
time, inward, ‘secret, deer, entirely affected ;'" 
Cot.; from L. intimus (above). 

Intimidate. (L.) From pp. of Late 
L. intimidäre, to frighten. =L. zz, inten- 
sive prefix; timidus, timid. See Timid. 

Into, prep. (E) M.E. nto; orig. two 
words. A.S. zz tó, in to, where zs is 
used adverbially, and ¿0 is a preposition ; 
see In and To. 

Intone, to chant. (Late L.—L. and 
Gk.) Late L. intonäre, to sing according 
to tone.=L i tonum, according to tone ; 
where fonum is acc. of fonus, borrowed 
from Gk. róvos; see Tone. 

Intoxicate. (Late L.-L. and Gk.) 
From pp. of Late L. zm/oxzcáre, to make 
drunk.—L. in, into; ¢oxicum, poison, 
borrowed from Gk. Tofwóv, poison for 
arrows. Gk. rofuóv is der. from röfov, a 
bow, of which the pl. rófa is used to mean 
arrows. With Gk. rófov cf Gk. rex-vn, 
art, or perhaps L. faxus, a yew-tree. 
See Technical. 

Intrepid. (L) L. intrepidus, fear- 
less, not alarmed. =L. ¿»-, not ; /repidus, 
alarmed. See Trepadation. 
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| Intricate, perplexed, obscure. (L.) 
From the pp. of L. zuiricäre, to perplex. = 
| L. in, in; trice, pl. sb,, hindrances, vexa- 
| tions, wiles. See Extricate. 

Inte to form secret plots. (F.— 
|Ital.-L) F. intriguer, (also M. F. in- 
triquer, ‘to intricate, perplex, insnare ;’ 
| Cot.). = Ital. intrigare (also ¿ntricare), ‘to 

intricate, entrap;’ Florio.=L. intricare 
(above). 

Intrinsic, inherent. (F.-L.) For 
*intrinsec. M.F. intrinsegue, ‘inward ;’ 
Cot. =L. intrinsecus, lit. ‘following in- 
| wards.’ = L. *intrim, allied to intra, 
within (cf. interim) ; sec-us, lit. following, 
from segui, to follow. See Sequence. 

Intro-, prefix, within. (L.) L. ¿ntro; 
an adv. closely allied to L. intra; from 
interus, inner. See Interior. 

Introduce. (L.) L. intrödücere, to 
bring in.=L. intrd, within; dücere, to 
bring. See Duke. Der. introduct-ion 
(from the pp. ¿ntroduct-us). 

Introit, an antiphon sung as the priest 
approaches the altar. (F.—L.) F. ¿mtroil. 
=L. acc. introitum, from introitus, 


lit. ‘entrance. =L. ¿mtroitus, pp. of 
introire, to enter. = L, ¿ntro, within ; ive, 
to go. 

Intro ion. (L.) Coined from 


L. introspect-us, pp. of introspicere, to 
look into (with suffix -čon). =L. intro-, 
within ; specere, to look. See Species. 

Intrude, to thrust oneself into. (L.) 
L. intrüdere, to thrust into. — L. im, in, 
into; £rzdere (pp. risus), to thrust. Al- 
lied to Threaten. Der. zn/rus-ion, from 
the pp. 

Intuition. (F.-L.) F. intuttion. 
Formed, by analogy with ‘ution, from L. 
intuitus, pp. of zntueri, to look upon. 
=L. im, upon; ¢uéri, to watch. See 
Tuition. 

Intumescence, a swelling. (F.—L.) 
F. ¿ntumescence. From stem of pres. pt. 
of L. intumescere, to begin to swell. == 
L. in, very; tumescere, inceptive form of 
tumére, to swell. See Tumid. 
Inundation. (F.—L.) Imitated from 
F. inondation. =l. inundätiönem, acc. of 
inundätio, an overflowing. =L. ¿nundare, 
to overflow. =L. im, upon, over; unda, 
a wave. See Undulate. 

Inure, to habituate. (F.-L.) Also 
spelt enure, i.e. en ure; the word arose 
from the phrase zm (F. en) ure, i.e. in 
operation, in work, in employment, for- 
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merly common. Here zz is the E. prep. 
in; ureis from O. F. eure, also spelt zevre, 
ovre, work, action ; from L. opera, work. 
(Cf. man-ure = man-euvre.) See also 
manure, maneuvre. See Operate. 

Invade. (F.-L.) M.F. invader.= 
L. inuddere (pp. inudsus), to enter, in- 
vade.=L. iz, in; wàdere, to go. Der. 
invas-ion, from the pp. 

Invecked, Invected, in heraldry, 
indented with successive cusps, with the 
points projecting inwards. (L.) Lit. 
‘carried in.’ — L. inuectus, pp. of Znuehere, 
to carry inwards. = L. iz, in; uehere, to 
carry. See Vehicle. 

Inveigh, to attack with words, rail. 
(F.—L.) From F,envahir, O.F. envair, 
enveir, to invade, from L. znuddere (see 
Invade); butpopularly connected with L. 
inuehere, to carry into or to, to introduce, 
attack, inveigh against. =L. z», against ; 
uehere,tobring. B. The latter etymology 
was suggested by the use of E. invective, 
borrowed from F. ¿nvective, ‘an invective;’ 
Cot. ; from L. ¿nuectiuus, adj., scolding, 
due to inuectus, pp. of inuehere. Hence 
Cot. has ‘ invectiver, to inveigh.’ 

Inveigle. (F.—L.) InSpenser, F.Q. 
i. 12. 32. [Indirectly from F. aveugler, 
to blind; cf. E. aveugle, to cajole, seduce, 
A.D. 1547, in Froude's Hist. v. 132; and 
A.D. 1543, State Papers, ix. 247.] It 
precisely answers to Anglo-F. enveoglir, 
to blind, in Will. of Wadington's Manuel 
des Peches, 1. 10639 ; spelt also exveogler 
in N. Bozon. "These are mere (ignorant) 
variants of F. aveugler, to blind (like zm- 
posthume for apostume), from F. aveugle 
(A. F. enveogles in Bozon), blind. = Late 
L. *aboculum, acc. of *aboculus, blind 
(Ducange has avoculus,also aboculis, adj.). 
=L. ad, without; oculus, eye. € Baret 
(1580) has: ‘inveigle ones minde, occecare 
animum." 

Invent. (F.—L.) F. ¿nventer, to de- 
vise. Formed, with suffix -er (L. -äre), 
from L. zmuent-us, pp. of inuenire, to 
come upon, find out. = L. zz, upon; uenire, 
to come. See Venture. Der. invent- 
ton, &c. 

Inverse, opposite. (F.—L.) M.E. 
invers.=M.F. znvers.=L. inuersus, pp. 
of inuertere (below). 

invert. (L.) L. ¿nuertere, to tum 
towards or up, to invert. = L. zz, towards; 
uertere, to turn. See Verse. 

Invest. (F. —L.) F. 


investir. = L. ; 
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inuestire, to clothe in or with. = L. 72, 
in; uestire, to clothe. See Vest. 

Investigate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
inuestigare, to track out. = L. 77, in, upon ; 
uestigare, to trace, allied to uestiginm, 
a foot-track. See Vestige. 

Inveterate. (L.) L. inueteratus, pp. 
of inueteräre, to 1etain for a long time. = 
L. im, in; ueter-, for *uetes-, stem of 
uetus, old. See Veteran. 

Invidious. (L.) From L. inuidiósus, 
causing odium or envy. = L, znuidia, envy. 
= L. inuidere, to envy, lit. to look upon 
(in a bad sense). =L. iz, upon; zidere, to 
look. See Vision. 

Invigorate, to give vigour to. (L.) 
As if from pp. of Late L. *¿nuigoráre, to 
give vigour to.=L. in, towards; igor, 
vigour; see Vigour. Cf. Ital. ¿mvigorire. 

nvincible. (F.-L.) F. invincible. 
=L. inuincihbilis.=L. in-, not; uinci- 
bilis, easily overcome, from uincere, to 
conquer; see Vanquish. 

Invite. (F.—L.) F. inviter. = L. 
inüitäre, to ask, request, invite. Allied 
to *uitus, willing, in in-witus, unwilling. 
Brugm. i. $ 343. Doublet, vie, q.v. 

Invocation. (F.—L.) F. invocation. 
=L. ¿nuocationem, acc. of inuocátio, a 
calling upon.=L. ¿nuocatus, pp. of in- 
uocare, to call upon. = L. zz, upon ; zocäre, 
to call. See Vocation. 

invoke. (F.—L.) F. invoguer.=L. 
inuocäre, to call upon (above). 

Invoice, a particular account of goods 
sent out. (F.—L.) A corruption of exvois, 
pl. of F. envoi, O.F. envoy, a sending; 
see Envoy. Cf. E. voice, from O. F. vots. 

Involve. (F.-L.) F. involver, ‘to 
involve ;’ Cot.=L. ¿nuoluere, to roll in, 
roll up. — L. zz, in; woluere, to roll. See 
Voluble. Der. involut-ion, involute, 
from the pp. txuolitus; also involucre, 
from L. ¿nuolúcrum, an envelope. 

Iodine, an elementary body. (Gk.) 
Named írom the violet colour of its 
vapour. [Cf. F. zode, iodine.] - Gk. iwö- 
ns, contr. form of loeıöns, violet-like; with 
suffix -¿ne, = Gk. fío-v, a violet; elö-os, 
appearance. See Violet. 

Iota. (Gk.—Heb.) Gk. lara, a letter 
of the Gk. alphabet. = Heb. yöd, the 
smallest letter of the Heb. alphabet, 
with the power of y. (Of Pheenician 
origin.) See Jot. 

I , 2 medical root. (Port. 
— Brazilian.) Port. ¿pecacuanha (Span. 
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ipecacuana). From the Brazilian name of 
the plant; Guarani eg Ip- 
peb, small; kaa, plant; guafa, causing 
sickness. 

Ir- (1), prefix. (L.; or F.—L.) For 
L. zn, in, prep., when 7 follows. 

Ir- (2) prefix. (L.; or F.—L.) For 
L. neg. prefix ¿n-, when » follows. 

Ire. (F.—L.) F. zre.—L. ira, anger. 

irascible. (F.—L.) F. ¿rascible. = 
L. ¿rascibilis, choleric; from irasci, to 
become angry; with suffix -b2/7s. = L. iva, 
anger. 

Iris, a rainbow. (L.—Gk.) L. ivis.= 
Gk. Tpıs, a rainbow. Der. zrid-esc-ent, 
¿rid-íum ; from irid-, stem of iris. And 
see Orris. 

Irk, to weary. (E.) M.E. ¿rken, erken, 
to tire; also irk, erk, adj. weary. Not in 
A.S.+M.H.G. erken, to loathe; erklich, 
loathsome; Bavarian erke/, sb., nausea 
(Schmeller). 

Iron, a metal. (E.) M.E. zven, also 
tre. A.S. iren, older forms isern, 
isaern, adj. and sb. + Du. zjzer; O. Icel. 
isarn; O. H. G. isarn, G. eisen; Goth. 
eisarn, sb. (whence eisarneins, adj.). And 
cf. W. haiarn, Corn. hoern, Irish tarann, 
O. Ir. ¿arn, Bret. houarn, iron. B. The 
Celtic forms answer to an O. Celt. form 
*isarno- (*etsarno-, Stokes, in Fick, ii. 25); 
from which the Germanic forms may have 
been borrowed. At any rate, Icel. jars 
and Dan. Swed. jern are from O. Ir. zarn. 
Remoter origin unknown. 

ironmonger, a dealer in iron goods. 
(E.) From ¿ron and monger ; see Monger. 
iron-mould. (E) See Mould (3). 

Irony. (F.—- L. — Gk) F. ironie 
(Minsheu). = L. zronia. = Gk. eipwveia, 
dissimulation, irony. = Gk. elpwv, a dis- 
sembler, one who says less then he thinks 
or means. Allied to Ionic efpoya, Attic 
époya:, I ask, enquire, seek out (cf. elpwréw, 
Ion. for épwrdw, I ask), épevva, enquiry, 
search (base *rez ; Prellwitz). 

iate. (L. From pp. of L. ¿rra- 
diäre, to shine upon. =L. ¿r-, for in, on; 
radiäre, to shine, from radius, a ray. See 
Radius. 

Irrefragable, not to be refuted. (F. 
—L.) F.:rréfragable. = L. irrefragabilis, 
not to be withstood. =L. zz- (= zz-, not); 
refragari, to oppose, thwart, from re-, 
back, and (probably) L. /rag-, base of 
frangere, to break. (For the long a, cf. 
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igate, to water. (L.) From pp. of 
L. ¿rrigare, to flood. =L. ¿n, upon ; rigäre, 
to wet, moisten. 

Irritate. (L.) From pp. of L. irritare, 
to incite, excite, provoke, tease. App. 
related to ¿rrire, hirrire, to snarl as 
a dog; which is prob. an imitative 
word. 

Irruption. (F.-L.) F. irruption, 
‘a forcible entry ;’ Cot.=L. acc. ¿rrup- 
fionem, a breaking into. =L., ¿r. (for zz), 
into; rupt-us, pp. of rumpere, to break. 
See Rupture. 

Is. A.S. ¿s; from YES, to be. The 
general. Idg. form is ES-TI, as in Skt. 
as-ti, Gk. &o-ri, L. es-t, G. is-t; also 
O. Icel. es, E. zs. See also Be, Was. 

Isinglass, a glutinous substance made 
from a fish. (Du.) A corruption of M. Du. 
huyzenblas (mod. Du. Auzsb/ad), isinglass, 
lit. *sturgeon-bladder,' whence isinglass is 
obtained; see Sewel. = M. Du. Zuys, stur- 
geon ; d/aese, bladder (Kilian). Cf. G. kau- 
senblase, sturgeon-bladder, isinglass ; from 
G. hausen, a sturgeon, blase, a bladder, 
from blasen, to blow. Cf. O. H. G. hüso, 
a sturgeon. 

Islam, the religious system of Muham- 
med. (Arab. Arab. :s/am, lit. submis- 
sion.’ = Arab. root salama, he was resigned. 
See Moslem. 

Island. (E. The s is inserted by con- 
fusion with F. ¿sle. M.E. ¿land. A.S. 
igland. — A. S. ig, an island; land, land; 
perhaps by confusion of A.S. ig, island, 
with A.S. éa-/and, island, lit. *water-land.' 
The A. S. ig is also 7eg, O. Merc. ög (cf. 
Angles-ey); cognate with Icel. ey, Dan. 
Swed. ö, island; G. aue, meadow near 
water. The orig. Teut. form was *agwia, 
fem. of *agwioz, belonging to water, an 
adj. formed from *ahwa, water, represented 
by A. S. za, O. H. G. aha, Goth. ahwa, a 
stream, cognate with L. agua, water. 

Isle, an island. (F. -L.) O.F. isle 
(F. fle). = L. insula, an island. See 
Insular. 

Isochronous, performed in equal 
times. (Gk.) Gk. igo-s, equal; xpóvos, 
time (see Chronicle). Brugm. i. $ 345 c. 

isosceles, having two equal legs or 
sides as a triangle. (L.—Gk.) L.zsosceles. 

=Gk. loooxeAns, isosceles. = Gk. 100-s, 

ual; oxéA-os, a leg, side of a triangle. 
solate, to insulate. (Ital.—L.) Sug- 
gested by Ital. zso/ato, detached, used as 


L. suffragium, prob. from the same root.) |a term in architecture (whence also F. 
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isolf).= Ital. ¿sola, an island. =L. insula, 
an island. See Insular. 

Issue, progeny, result. (F.-L.) M.E. 
issue, sb.=F. issue, O. F. ¿ssué (eissuë), 
“the issue, end, event;' Cot. Fem, of issu, 
pp. of issir, to depart, go out. = L. exire, 
to go out. = L, ex, out; 7re, to go. 

Isthmus, a neck of land connecting a 
peninsula with the mainland. (L.—Gk.) 
L.zsthmus. = Gk. la6uós, a narrow passage; 
allied to (Gua, a step. (4/EI, to go.) 

It. (E) M.E. hit. A. S. hit, neut. of 
hé, he.+Icel. 477, neut. of könn; Du. het, 
neut. of 427; Goth. Aita. The old gen. 
case was his, afterwards 27, and finally zs 
(XVII cent.) See He. 

Italics, a name for letters printed 
thus—zz sloping type. (L.) Named from 
Aldo Manuzio, an Jtalian, about A. D. 
1501. e L, /talicus, =L, Italia, Italy. 

Itch. (E. North E. yuke. M.E. 
iken, icchen, fuller form ziken, zichen. 
A. S. giccan, to itch, for *gyccan; cf. A. S. 
gyhda, an itching. E. Fries. jöken, Du. 
Jeuken, G. jucken, to itch; O.H.G. 
Jucchan. Teut. type *jukjan-. 

Item, a separate article or particular. 
(L.) L. ttem, likewise; in common use 
for enumerating particulars; closely allied 
to z/a, so. Cf. Skt. ¿ttham, thus, zz2, thus. 

iterate, to repeat. pns From pp. of 
L. zferáre, to repeat. =L. iterum, again; 
a compar. form (with suffix -/er) from the 
ronominal base I, as in 2-/em, t-ta. Cf. 
kt. ¿-tara(s), another. 

Itinerant, traveling. (L.) From 
pres. part. of O. Lat. ¿tinerare, to travel. 
= L. ¿tiner-, stem of ¿ter, a journey. = L. 
it-um, supine of ire, to go. (4/EI, to go.) 

Ivory. (F.—L.) M.E. ¿uorie( =ivorie). 
=O. F. ¿vurie, later ¿voire. = L. eboreus, 
adj, made of ivory.=L. ebor-, stem of 
ebur, ivory. Perhaps allied to Skt. zbha-, 
E. elephant. $ i 

, an evergreen, (E.) A.S.2%g; also 

D um. + 0.H.G. ebahewi (G. ephen); 

luge. The A. S. ¿fig seems to be 

a compound word. The syllable ;f- is 

equivalent to Du. eż- in ez-loof, ivy (where 

loof=E. leaf); and to eda(k)- inO. H.G. 
ebah- ; but the sense is unknown. 

Iwis, certainly. (E.) M. E. ywis, iwis. 
A. S. gewis, adj., certain (whence gewislice, 
adv., certainly). J-Du. gewis, adj. and adv.; 
G. gewiss, adv. Cf. Icel. viss, certain, 
sure. From Teut. type *wissoz (for *wit- 
toz, Idg. *wid-tos), pp. from the base wi?- 
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in wit-an, to know; see Wit. (4/WEID.) 
G The M. E. prefix ¿- (A.S. ge-) is 
sometimes written apart from the rest of 
the word, and with a capital letter. Hence, 
by the mistake of editors, it has been 
printed Z wis, and explained as ‘I know.’ 
This is the origin of the fictitious word 
wis, to know, given in some dictionaries. 


J. 


Jabber, to chatter. (F.?) Formerly 
Jaber and Jable, of imitative origin ; similar 
to gabber and gabble. Godefroy gives 
O. F. jaber as a variant of gaber, to mock. 


Cf. Du. gabberen, to jabber; Sewel. See 
Gabble. 
Jacinth, a precious stone. (F.-L.— 


Gk.) F. jacinthe. — L. hyacinthus, a 
jacinth. = Gk. údxiw0os, a jacinth; Rev. 
xxi. 20. See Hyacinth. 

Jack (1), a saucy fellow, sailor. (F.— 
L.— Gk. — Heb) M. E. Jacke, Jakke, 
often used as a term of reproach, as in 
* Jakke fool, Chaucer, C. T. 3708. Gen- 
erally used formerly (as now) as a pet 
substitute for John, and perhaps due to 
the dimin. form Jankin. John is from 
A. F. Johan. = L, Johannes, = Gk. 'Ieávyns. 
= Heb. Yehökhanän, Yokhanan, lit. ‘God 
is gracious.’ ß. Apparently confused with 
F. Jacques, a common name in France. 
Jaques is from L. Jacöbus.= Gk. 'láxoBos, 
= Heb. Ya‘agob, Jacob; lit. one who 
seizes by the hei, = Heb. root ‘ägab, to 
seize by the heel, supplant. @ The name 
was extended to denote various implements, 
such as a smoke-jack, a boot-jack ; so also 
Jack-0'-lent, Jack-o'-lantern, Jack-pudding, 
Jack-an-apes (= Jack on apes, with on = of). 
ack (2), a coat of mail. (F.—L.—Gk. 
eb.) O.F. Jaque, * James, also a Jack, 
or coat of maile;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. graco, a 
coat of mail, Span. /aco, a soldier's jacket, 
G. jacke, a jacket. Of obscure origin; but 
prob. due to the Jarguerie, or revolt of the 
peasantry nicknamed Jacgues Bonhommes, 
A. D. 1358; and hence due to F. Jagues, 
James ; see above. 

ackal, a kind of wild animal. (Turk. 
— Pers) Turk. chakäl. = Pers. shaghal. 
Cf. Skt. grgala-, a jackal, a fox. 

J pes. For Jack on apes, i.e. 
Jack of apes. See Jack (1). 

Jacket, a short coat. (F.-L.—Gk.— 
Heb.) O.F. jaquette, a jacket; dimin. of 
O. F. jaque, a jack of mail; see jack (2). 
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jacobin. (F.—L.—Gk.—Heb.) M.E. 
jacobin. = E. jacobin. = Late Lat. Jacobinus, 
adj., formed from Zacõbus, and applied to a 
friar of the order of St. Dominick. See 
Jack (1). p. Hence one of the Jacobin 
club in the French Revolution, which first 
met in the hall of the Jacobin friars in 
Paris, Oct. 1789. Also the name of a 
hooded (friar-like) pigeon. 

jacobite, an adherent of James II. 
(L. — Gk. — Heb.) From L. Jacdb-us, 
James (above). 

Jade (1), a sorry nag, an old woman. 
(Scand.?) M.E. ¿ade (Ch.) The initial 
J is perhaps from y. Cf. Lowland Sc. 
yaud, yawd, a jade; Dunbar has yald. Of 
unknown origin; perhaps from  Icel. 
Jalda, a mare; prov. Swed. jäldä, a mare 
(Rietz). 

Jade (2), ahard dark-green stone. F. 
—Span.—L.) F. jade. The jade brought 
from America by the Spaniards was called 
piedra de ijada, because it was believed to 
cure pain in the side; for a similar reason 
it was called nephritis (from Gk. veppós, 
kidneys). = Span. ¿jada, also z7ar, the flank ; 
cf. Port. thal, ilharga, the flank, side. = 
L. za, pl., the flanks. 

Jag, 2 notch, tooth. (Unknown.) Per- 
haps a variant of dag. ‘ Jagge, or dagge 
of a garment;’ Palsg. ‘I zagge, or cut 
a garment;' ib. Cf. Tag. @ Or perhaps 
cf. Icel. jaki, a piece of ice. 

Jaggery, a coarse brown sugar. (Cana- 
rese — Skt.) A corruption of Canarese 
sharkare, unrefined sugar; H. H. Wilson. 
= Skt. garkara; see Sugar. 

Jaguar, a beast of prey. (F.—Brazil.) 
‘Jagua in the Guarani [Brazilian] lan- 
guage is the common name for tygers and 
dogs; the generic name for tygers is 
Jaquarete ;' Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico, 
tr. by Cullen, ii. 318. It should be written 
yagoar ; for there is no 7 in Tupi-Guarani 
(Cavalcanti). The spelling jaguar is F. 
(in Buffon). The Dict. of Trévoux has 
Janouare (error for jauouare) ; for Brazil. 
yauara, a dog. Spelt jaguara, Hist. Nat. 
Brasiliz, p. 235. 

Jail; see Gaol. 

Jalap, the root of a plant. (Mexican.) 
Named from Jalapa or Xalapa, in Mexico. 
Orig. Xalapan, ‘sand by the water. = 
Mex. xal(li\, sand ; a(¢/), water; fan, on, 
near; where -Z, -¢/ are supp 

Jam (1), to press, squeeze. (E.) Prob. 
a variant of cham, to chew, to champ; 
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prov. E. champ, to mash, crush, also to 
chew; so also champ, hard, firm, i.e. 
chammed or pressed down. See Champ. 
@ But Ashe (1775) has: * Jamb, to confine 
as between two posts;’ as if from Jamb, 


. Ve 

jam (2), a conserve of fruit. (E.) A 
soft substance, like that which is chewed. 
‘And if we have anye stronger meate, it 
must be chammed afore by the nurse, and 
so put into the babes mouthe;’ Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 241 4. See above. 

Jamb, side-post of'a door. (F.—L.) 
F. jambe, a leg, also a jamb (see Cotgrave). 
=Folk-L. gamba, a leg. See Gambol. 
Der. (perhaps) jamb, vb.; see Jam (1). 

Jane, Jean, a twilled cloth. (F.— 
Ital.) Also ‘gene fustian, 1580; cf. M. E. 
Gene, Genoa. =M. F. Genes. = Ital. Genova, 
Genoa. 

Jangle, to sound discordantly. (F.— 
Scand.) M.E. /angien. = O.F. jangler, 
to jangle, prattle. Of Scand. origin. = 
Swed. dial. and Norw. jangla, to quarrel ; 
cf. Du. jangelen, to importune, frequent. 
of janken, to howl, yelp. An imitative 
word; cf. L. gannire, to yelp. 

Janizary. (F.— Ital — Turk.) F. 
Janissaires, ‘the Janizaries;’ Cot, = M. 
Ital. zanizzeri, ‘the Turkes gard,’ Florio. 
Of Turk. origin; it means * new soldiery’; 
from Turk. yeri, new; and cheri, soldiery 
(Devic). And cheri is from Pers. charik, 
auxiliary forces (Zenker). 

January. (L.)  Englished from L. 
Tanuarius, a month named from the god 
Jànus, who was supposed to have doors 
under his protection; cf. L. zanua, a 
door. 

Japan, a name given to certain kinds 
of lacquered work. (Japan. Named from 
the country. Der. Japan, vb., to polish. 

Jape, to mock, jest, befool. (F.) 
Obsolete. M.E. japen. Apparently from 
O. F. japer (F. japper), to yap (as a dog). 
Imitative; cf. E. yap. 

Jar (1), to make a harsh noise. (E.) 
Imitative; cf. M. E. garren, to chide, M. E. 
jirren, A. S. georran, to creak ; Du. gieren, 
to cry ; Bavar. garren, to jar. Parallel 
to prov. E. char, to chide, M. E. charken, 
to creak (Prompt. Parv.) ; cf. A. S. ceorian, 
cerian, to murmur; M. Du. karren, ker- 
ren, “to crake [creak] like a cart,’ 
Hexham ; O.H.G. kerran, to give a loud 
harsh sound. Cf. Jargon and Garrulous, 

Jar (2), an earthen pot. (F.—Arab.) 
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M. F. jare, ‘a jarre, Cot.; F. jarre. [Cf. 
Span. jarra, jarro, Ital. giara.)= Arab. 
Jarra, a jar (Devic). 

Jargon, a confused talk. (F.—L.?) 
F. jargon, orig. the chattering of birds, 
jargon; O.F. gargon, gergon. Cf. Span. 
gerigonza, jargon; Ital. gergone. Prob. 
from an imitative base garg (cf. garg-le, 
gurg-le); cf. L. garrire, to prate, croak. 
Cf. M. E. charken, to creak. See Jar (1). 

Jargonelle, a kind of pear. (F.—Ital. 
—Pers,?) F. jargonelle, a kind of pear, 
very stony (Littré) ; formed (acc. to Littré) 
from F. jargon, a yellow diamond, small 
stone. = Ital. géargone, a sort of yellow 
diamond. Perhaps from Pers. zargün, 
gold-coloured (Zend zairt-gaona-) ; from 
zar, gold, and gún, colour (Devic). 

Jasmine, Jessamine, a plant. (F. 
— Arab. — Pers.) F. jasmin. (So also 
Span. jazmin.) Arab. yasemín (Devic). 
= Pers. yasmin, jasmine ; yasamin, jessa- 
mine. 

Jasper, a preciousstone. (F.—L.—Gk. 
— Arab.) O.F. jaspre (Littré), an occa- 
sional spelling of jaspe, a jasper. — L. zas- 
fidem, acc. of iaspis. = Gk. laomıs.= Arab. 
yasb, yasf, yashb, jasper; whence Pers. 
yashp, yashf, jasper. Cf. Heb. yashpheh, 
a jasper. 

aundice. (F.—L.) M.E.zaunis; the 
d being excrescent.=F. jaunisse, yellow- 
ness; hence, the jaundice. = F. jaune (old- 
est spelling 7/a/ze), yellow. =L. galbinus, 
greenish yellow. = L. galbus, yellow ; (per- 
haps of Teut. origin ; cf. G. gelb, yellow). 

aunt, to ramble. (F.?) Of doubtful 
origin. Cf.M.F.jancer un cheval, “to stirre 
a horse in the stable till he swart [sweat] 
withall; or (as our) to jaunt (an old word) ;’ 
Cot. Der. jaunt, sb., an excursion. 

Jaunty, Janty, fantastical. (F.—L.) 
Also janty, jantee, variants of jantyl, old 
spelling of gentle or genteel. Cf. Burgundy 
Jantais, * gentil ;’ Mignard. 

Javelin. (F.-C.?) M.F. javelin,‘ a 
javeling,' Cot.; allied to javelot, ‘a gleave, 
dart, id. Perhaps Celtic. Cf. O. Irish 
gabul, a fork; gablach, pointed, Irish 
gabhla, a spear, gabhlan, a fork of a tree; 
Gael. gobhlan, a prong; W. gafi, a fork, 
gaflach, a dart. See Gaff. 

Jaw. (F.-L) M.E. zewe (jowe).= 
O. F. (and F.) joue, ‘ the cheek, the jowle;’ 
Cot. (Cf. Prov. gauta, Ital. gota, cheek, 
jaw.)=Late L. gabata, gavata, a bowl; 
from the rounding of the jaw. (Diez, 
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| Kórting.) @ Perhaps influenced by chaw, 
chew; Palsgrave has chawe-bone for jaw- 
bone. 

Jay, a bird. (F.) O.F. jay, a jay (F. 
geai). Cf. Span. gayo, a jay. Of doubtful 

origin; perhaps from O. H.G. gaAz (G. 
jähe), quick, lively (Diez). 

Jealous. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E.jalous, 
gelus.=O.F. jalous (later jaloux). Late 
L. ze/osus, full of zeal.— L. 22/us, zeal. = 
Gk. (ñAos, zeal. See Zeal. Der. jealous-y, 
F. jalousie. 

Jeer. (Du.) Doubtful; perhaps from 
M. Du. phrase den gek scheeren, lit. to shear 
the fool, hence to jeer at one ; whence the 
word gekscheeren, or simply scheeren, to 
|jeer. Now spelt scheren. Cf. G. scheren, 
‘to shear, fleece, cheat, plague, tease ;’ 
Flügel; E. Fries. scheren, the same. 

Jehovah. (Heb.) Heb. yahöväh, or, 
more correctly, yahweh, a proper name, 
rendered in the A.V. by ‘the Lord.’ 

Jejune, hungry, meagre. (L.) L.zeiz- 
nus, fasting, hungry, dry. 

Jelly. (F.-L.) Formerly gelly.=F. 
gelée, * gelly;’ Cot. Orig. fem. of pp. of 
geler, to freeze. — L. geläre, to freeze. See 
Gelid. 

Jennet, Gennet, a small Spanish 
horse. (F.—Span.— Arab.) M.F. genette, 
‘a genet, or Spanish horse ;" Cot. = Span. 
ginete, a nag; but orig. * a horse-soldier." 
Of Moorish origin; traced by Dozy to 
Arab. zenäta, a tribe of Barbary celebrated 
for its cavalry. 

Jenneting, a kind of early apple. 
(F.—L.—Gk.— Heb.) Prob. for jeanne- 
ton; a dimin. from F. pomme de S. Jean, 
an early apple, called in Italian melo de 
San Giovanni, i. e. St. John’s apple. So 
called because, in France and Italy, it 
ripened about June 24, St. John's day. 
So also, there is an early pear, called Amire 
| Joannet or Jeanette, or petit St. Jean; G. 
Johannisbirne. F. Jean< Lat. acc. Tohan- 
| nem; from Gk. 'Ieávvgs, John. = Heb. 
Yokhanan, the Lord is gracious. 

Jeopardy, hazard. (F.—L.) M.E. 
Jupartie, later jopardye, jeopardie.=O.F. 
| jeu parti, lit. a divided game; a game in 
which the chances were equal, hence, a 
| risk, hazard. = Late L. zocus partitus, the 
|same; also an alternative. — L. zocus, a 
game; partitus, pp. of partirí, to part, 
| divide, from 2a77:-, decl. stem of pars, a 
part. @ The diphthong o=F. en; cf. 
| people (=F. peuple). See Joke. 
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Jerboa, a rodent quadruped. (Arab. 
Arab. yaróiz, (1) the flesh of the back or 
loins, an oblique descending muscle; (2) 
the jerboa, from the use it makes of the 
strong muscles in its hind legs, in taking 
long leaps. 

Jereed, a wooden javelin used in mock 
fights. (Arab.) Arab.jarid,apalm-branch 
stripped of its leaves, a lance. 

Jerk. (E.) We find jerk, jert, and yerk 
all used in much the same sense, orig. to 
strike with a lash, whip orrod. Of these, 
jert was regarded as equivalent to gird 
(Index to Cot.) ; see Gird (2). 

Jerked beef. (Peruvian.) A singular 
corruption of cchargui, the S. American 
name for ‘jerked’ beef, or beef dried in 
a particular way ; see Prescott, Conquest 
of Peru, ch. v. From Peruv. cchargui, a 
slice of dried beef. Also called jerkin 
beef; from Peruv. ccharguini, vb., to make 
dried beef. 

Jerkin, a jacket, short coat. (Du.) 
Dimin. of Du. jurk, a frock (Sewel), by 
help of the once common Du. dimin. suffix 
-ken, now supplanted by -je or -tye. Cf. 
Westphal. jürken, a sort of overcoat; E. 
Fries. jurken, a child's frock. Cf. fir-kin, 
kilder-kin. 

Jersey, fine wool, a woollen jacket. 
(Jersey.) From Jersey, one of the Channel 
Islands. 

Jessamine ; see Jasmine. 

Jesses, straps round a hawk’s legs. 
(F.—L.) Double pl.; from M.E. ges, 
jesses. =O. F. ges, gies, pl. of get, giet, a 
short thong, for throwing off the hawk ; 
orig. ‘a cast.’ Cf. M. F. ject, a cast; des 
jects dun oyseau, ‘a hawkes Iesses,’ Cot. 
—O. F. geter, to cast. = L, ¿actáre, to 
cast ; see Jet (1). 

Jest, a joke. (F.—L.) Orig. a story, 
merry tale. M. E. geste, a story. =O. F. 
geste, an exploit, romance, tale of exploits. 
=L. gesta, for res gesta, a thing done, 
an exploit. =L. gestus, pp. of gerere, to 
carry, carry on. See Gesture, Gerund. 

Jesuit; sce below. 

Jesus, the Saviour. (L.—Gk.— Heb.) 
L. Zesus.— Gk. ’Inroös.=Heb. Yéshi a, 
Jeshua (Nehem. viii. 17); contr. form of 
Yehoshu'a, Jehoshua (Numb. xiii. 16) 
signifying saviour, lit. “help of Jehovah.’ 
= Heb. root yasha‘, to be large, to save. 
Der. jesu-it, one of the society of Jesus. 

Jet (1), to throw out, fling about, spout. 
(F.—L.) Formerly, to jef was to strut 
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) | about. M. E. zeiten, to strut. =O. F. jetter, 


geter, getter, to throw, fling, push forth. = 
L. zactare, to fling; frequent. of iacere, to 
throw. Der. jet, sb., formerly in the sense 
of guise or fashion, &c. 

Jet (2), a black mineral. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
O. F. jet, jaet, also jayet, gaiete, jet (F. 
Jais).— L. gagätem, acc. of gagatés, jet. == 
Gk. yayárns, jet; so called from Paya, a 
town in Lycia, in the S. of Asia Minor. 

Jetsam. (F.-L.) Also jettison. An 
old term in Law F. for things thrown over- 
board from a wrecked vessel. = A. F. get- 
teson, a casting ; O. F. getatson.—L. acc. 
lactátionem. = L. tactare, to cast; see 
Jet (1). 

jetty, a kind of pier. (F.-L.) M.F. 
Jettée (F. jette), a cast, throw, * also a jetty 
or jutty;’ Cot. Orig. fem. of pp. of 
M.F. jetter (F. jeter), to throw; see 
Jet (1). 

Jew. (F.—L.—Gk.—Heb.) M.E. 
Tewe, a Jew.=A.F. Leu, Geu (F. juif). 
— L. Jūdæus, a Jew. — Gk. ’Iovbatos, 
an inhabitant of 'lovdaía, Judæa. = Heb. 
Yeküdäh, Judah, son of Jacob, lit. * illus- 
trious. = Heb. root yadäh, to throw, praise, 
celebrate. Der. Jew-ry, M.E. Zewerie, 
O.F. /uerie, lit. a Jews’ district; also 
Jews-harp, a name given in derision ; cf. 
“the harp of David.’ 

Jewel, a valuable omament. (F.—L.) 
M. E. towel, iuel.=O.F. joel, joiel, jouel, 
Juel (later joyau).=Late L. zocale, usually 
in pl. zocälia, jewels (lit. trinkets). = L. 
tocari, to play (O.F. joer, jouer). =L. 
iocus, play. See Joke. (Toynbee, $$ 76, 


143. 

Jib (1), the foremost sail in a ship. 
(Dan.) So called berause easily shifted 
from side to side; see ) b (2) below. 

jib (2), to shift a sail from side to side. 
(Dan.) ‘Jib, to shift th: boom-sail from 
one side of the mast to another;' Ash 
(1775). Also spelt jibe, gybe. = Dan. gibbe, 
to jibe, jib; Swed. dial. géppa, to jerk up. 
Allied to Swed. guppa, to rock; see 
Jump. € The form gibe answers to Du. 
gijpen, E. Fries. gifen, to turn suddenly, 
said of a sail. 

jib (3), to move restively, as a horse. 
,F.—Scand.) O.F.giber, to struggle with 
the hands and feet (Roquefort) ; whence 
O. F. regiber (F. regimber), to kick as a 
horse. Cf. also O.F. gier, to jib, as a 
horse (Godefroy). Swed. dial. gíppa, to 
jerk up (above). 
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Jibe, the same as Gibe, q. v. 

Jig, a lively tune or dance. (F.-M.H. 
G.) O.F. gige, gigue, a fiddle, dance. = 
M. H. G. gige (G. geige), a fiddle. 

Jilt, a flirt. (L.) Formerly fillet, dimin. 
of Jill, a flirt, orig. Jill or Gillian, a per- 
sonal name. =L. Jüliana. See Gill (4). 

Jingle, to clink. (E) M.E. ginglen; 
a frequentative verb from the base sink, 
allied to chink; see Chink (2). Also 
allied to Jangle. 

Jinn, a demon. (Arab.) Formed from 
Arab. jznna(?), demons, pl. ; the sing. form 
being jinnīy, Englished as jinnee or genie. 

Job (1), to peck with the beak. (E. ?) 
Perhaps imitative. M.E. zobber. Cf. 
Gael. and Irish gob, mouth, beak. 

Job (2) a small piece of work. (F. ?) 
M. E. 705, a piece, lump. ‘God, a lump; 
also, to a by the god;’ Halliwell. = 
O.F. gob, a mouthful; godet, a morsel. 
Perhaps of Celtic origin. See Job (1). 

Jockey. (F.—L.—Gk.—Heb.) A 
North E. pron. of Jackey, dimin. of Jack 
as a personal name. See Jack (1). 

Jocose, merry. (L.) L.zocósus, sportive. 
= L. iocus, sport. See Joke. 

jocular. (L.) L. zocularis. = L. zocu- 
Zus, a little jest, dimin. of zocus, a jest. 

Jocund. (F.—L.) M.E. joconde.= 
O. F. jocond, pleasant, agreeable (Gode- 
froy).— L. zöcundus, iucundus, pleasant; 
orig. helpful. = L. zwuare (supine ¿%2-tum), 
to help; see Adjutant. 

Jog, to push slightly, jolt. (F.— Teut. ?) 
M. E. zoggen. Cf. W. ysgogz,to wag, stir, 
shake, E. shag, M E. schoggen, to shake 
up and down; Kentish jock, to jolt. All 
apparently from M. E. schokken; see 
Shock. @ We also find Norw. and Swed. 
dial. jukka, to jump up and down, as in 
riding. 
ry, the name of a fish. (F.— 
John dory is the vulgar name of the 
fish called the dory. John appears to be 
a mere sailor's prefix, like the jack in jack- 
ass; it can hardly be from an alleged F. 
jaune dorée, which would be tautological 
nonsense. Dory is borrowed from F. dorée, 
a dory ; lit. * gilded,’ dorée being the fem. 
of the pp. of dorer, to gild.=L. déaurare, 
to gild. = L. dZ aur, of gold; see Aureate. 

Join. (F.—L.) O.F. and F. joign-, a 
stem of jorndre. = L. iungere (pp. zunctus), 
to join, + Gk. (evyvivaı; Skt. yu, to join. 
Allied to Yoke. 

joint. (F.—L.) O.F. joinct, joint, a 
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joint, sb. = O. F. joinct, joint, pp. of joindre, 
to join ; see Join (above). 

Joist, one of a set of timbers to sup- 
port the bou.úus of a floor. (F. — L.) 
Sometimes pronounced 7zs/ (with č as in 
mice). M.E. giste.— O. F. giste, a bed, 
couch, place to lie on, a joist; because 
these timbers support the floor. =O. F. 
gesir (F. gésir), to lie, lie on. =L. zacére, 
tolie. Cf. Gist. 

Joke, a jest. (L) From L. zocus, a 
jest, game. Brugm. i. $ 302. 

Jole; see Jowl. 

Jolly. (F.— Scand.) M.E. 2oly, earliest 
form z0/if.—O.F. jolif, later joli, ‘jolly, 
gay,trim, fine;’ Cot. Orig. sense ‘ festive.’ 
= Icel. /27, a great feast in the heathen 
time ; cognate with A. S. geo/a, yule. Seo 
Yule. 

Jolly-boat. (Port. and E.) We find 
‘grete bote and jolywat’ in 1495; but it 
was also spelt gallevat and galleywat 
(Yule). = Port. galeota, a galliot; see 
Galliot. Perhaps the form of the word 
has been influenced by F. joli. See Jolly. 

Jolt, to jerk. (E) From /7oZ, vb., to 
knock the jole or head; cf. All’s Well, 
i. 3. 59. Cf. jolt-head, a stupid fellow; 
one whose head has been jo//’d or knocked 
about. See Jowl. 

Jonquil, a flower. (F.—Span.—L.) 
F. jonguille.=Span. junquillo; named 
from its rush-like leaves. = Span. junco, a 
rush. = L. ¿uncus, a rush. See Junk (2). 

Jordan, a pot. (Unknown) M.E. 
Jordan, turdan, tordeyne; Late L. urdanus 
(Prompt. Parv. and Vocab.) It was orig. 
an alchemist's bottle (Halliwell, Way); 
perhaps once used for keeping water from 
the Jordan. 

Joss, a Chinese idol. (Port.—L.) Not 
Chinese, but corrupted from Port. Deos, 
God. Cognate with Span. Dios, God; 
O. F. deus. - L. Deus, nom., God. 

Jostle, Justle, to push against. (F. — 
L.; with E. suffix.) A frequent. form, 
with suffix -/e, from M. E. jousten, to tilt, 
push against. See Joust. 

Jot. (L.—Gk.--Heb.) Englished from 
L. zota, Matt. v. 18 (Vulgate). = Gk. i&ra, 
a letter of the Gk. alphabet. = Heb. yog, 
the smallest letter of th: Heb. alphabet, 
with the power of y. See Iota. 

Journal. (F.—L.) Properly an adj., 
signifying * daily.’ = F. journal, daily. = L. 
diurnalis, daily; see Diurnal, 

journey. (F.—L.) M.E. tournee. a 
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day's travel.=F. journée, a day, orig. a 
days work.=Late L. *diurnata, orig. 
the fem. pp. of Late L. diu»nare, to 
sojoum.=L. diurnas, daily.=L. dies, a 


day. 

Joust, Just, to tilt. (F.-L.) O.F. 
Jouster (F.jouter),totilt.=LateL.zuxtäre, 
to approach (hence, to approach with 
hostile intent, as in tilting).=L. zzx/a, 
close to, hard by (whence O. F. jouste, close 
to). B. The form zu.xt@ is short for *zug- 


JUMP 
judiesture. (F.—L.) F., judicature. 


te L. izdicatura, office of a judge, 
judgment. =L. ¿údicátus, pp. of iudicare, 
to Judge.=L. ii#dic-, stem of i#dex, a 
judge. 
judicial. (F.-L.) M. F. judiciel. = 
L. züdiciälis, pertaining to courts of law. 
=L. ¿údicium, a trial.=L. züdic-, stem 
of iädex, a judge (above). 
judicious. (F.—L.) F. judicieux; 
as if from a L. form *zzdiciósus. = L. izdic-, 


is-tä, fem. abl. of the superlative form of | stem of ¿2dex, a judge. 


L. ¿aug-¿s, continual. 
of iungere, to join. (4/YEUG.) Brugm. 
i $ 760. Der. jostle. 

Jovial. (F.—L.) O.F.jovial,sanguine, 
lit. born under the lucky planet Jupiter. = 
L. Jouialis, pertaining to Jupiter. = L. 
Joui-, decl. stem. of O. Lat. Jouis, Jove, 
whence L Zz-gifer (= Jove-father). ous 
represents Diouts (cf. Oscan dat. Diuv-ei), 
allied to di2s, day, and to deus, god; cf. 
Gk. Atós, gen. case of Zevs. See Deity, 
Tuesday. Brugm. i. $$ 120, 223. 

Jowl, Jole, the jaw or cheek. (E.) 
M. E. jolle; all the forms are corruptions 
of M. E. chol, chaul, which isa contraction 
of M. E. chauel (chavel), the jowl. = A. S. 
ceafl, the jaw ; pl. ceaflas, the jaws, chaps. 
Cf. O. Sax. £affos, pl., the jaws; Du. 
kevels, pl. the gums; G. kiefer, jaw, jaw- 
bone; also Icel. kyaptr, Swed. käft, Dan. 
&ieft, jaw. «[ The successive spellings are 
A.S. ceafl, chefle (Layamon), chauel, chaul, 
chol, jole, jowl (all found). 

Joy. (F.—L.) M.E. zoye.=0. F. toye, 
Joye; oldest form goye (F. joie) ; cf. Ital. 
gioja, joy, also a gaud, jewel, Span. joya, 
a gaud. = L. gaudia, pl. of gaudium, joy; 
afterwards turned into a fem. sing. = L. 
gaudere, to rejoice. See Gaud. 

Jubilation, a shouting for joy. (L.) 
From L. zibilatio, sb. =L. ¿mbilatus, pp. 
of zzóz/are, to shout for joy. - L. zàóz/um, 
a shout of joy. @ Quite distinct from 
Jubilee. 

Jubilee, a season of great joy. (F. —L. 
— Heb.) M.E. jubilee,= M. F. jubilé, ‘a 
jubilee;” Cot.=L. ¿úbileus, the jubilee 
(Levit. xxv. 11); masc. of adj. ¿úbileus, 
belonging to the jubilee (Levit. xxv. 28). = 
Heb. yóbel, a blast of a trumpet, shout of 
joy. J Distinct from the word above. 

Judge. (F.—L.) F.7uge. = L. indicem, 
acc. ot ?zidex, a judge, lit. ‘one who points 
out law. = L. 77-5, law ; dic-äre, to point 
out. See Jury and Diction. 


From the base ¿2g- 


Jug, a kind of pitcher. (Heb.) Drink- 
ing-vessels were formerly called sacks, jills, 
and jugs, all of which represent Christian 
names. /ug and ape were usual as pet 
female names, and equivalent to Reed or 
Joan; see Jannette, Jehannette in Cotgrave. 
Cf. Jock for John; fem. form Jacquetta. 
Of Heb. origin; see Jenniting. 

Juggernaut, the name of an Indian 
idol. (Skt.) Skt. jagannatha-, lord of the 
universe, monarch of the world (Benfey, 
P- 465).—Skt. jagat, world; nátha-, pro- 
tector, lord. 

Juggler. (F.-L.) M.E. ¿ogelour. = 
O. F.jogleor, jougleor ; later jongleur. = L. 
toculatorem, acc. of ioculätor, a jester. = L. 
toculari, to jest.=L. ¿oculus, a little jest, 
pc of focus, joke. See J loke.. ; 

ugular, pertaining to the side of the 
neck. (L.) F rom I dun or iugul-us, 
the collar-bone, which joins the neck and 
shoulders; dimin. of zugum, a yoke. See 
Yoke. 

Juice. (F.-L) M.E. zwe, ius, == 
O. F. jus, juice, broth. = L. zzz, broth ; lit. 
* mixture. Skt. yZsha-, soup. (4/YU.) 
Brugm. i. $$ 911, 922. 

Jujube, a fruit. (F.—L.— Gk.— Pers.) 
M. F. jujubes, pl. (Cot.).=L. sizyphum, a 
jujube ; fruit of the tree called sizyphus.— 
Gk. (ifvpov, fruit of the tree Cícupos. = 
Pers. zayzafün, zisfün, sizaftin, the jujube- 
tree. 

Julep, a drink. (F.—Span.—Pers.) F. 
Julep.=Span. julepe. — Pers. julab, julep, a 
sweet drink; also gud, rose-water, also 
julep. = Pers. gul, a rose; ab, water. For 
Pers. gul, see Rose. Pers. ab is cognate 
with Skt. af-, water. 

July. (F.—L.) O.F. Julie. = L. lilius, 
a month (formerly called Quinctřlis) named 
after Julius Cæsar, who was born in July. 

Jump (1),to leap, spring, skip. (Scand.) 
Swed. dial. gumpa, to spring, jump, gimpa, 
to wag about; allied to Swed. guppa, to 
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move up and down; Dan. gumpe, to jolt ; 
Icel. goppa, to skip.4-M. H. G. gumpen, 
gampen, to jump, gumpeln, to play the 
buffoon ; prov. G. gampen, to jump, hop, 
sport (Schmeller); M. Du. gumpen, to 
dance, leap. From a Teut. str. vb. *g7m- 
pan- (for *gempan-); whence Dan. dial. 
gimpe, to swing, wag, Lowl. Sc. j¿mp, to 
jump. 

jumble, to mix together confusedly. 
(Scand. Wealso find M. E. jombren, Ch. 
Troil. ii. 1037; and jumper, to mix har- 
moniously (More). In fact, jumb-le, jomb- 
ren, jump-er are all frequentative forms of 
the verb to jump, used transitively. Thus 
Jjumb-le=to make to jump, jolt together, 
make a discord; or, otherwise, to shake 
together, make to agree. See Jump (1). 

Jump (2), exactly, pat; also, as a verb. 
(Scand.; From the verb above; cf. Ham- 
let, i. 1. 65. Also used in the sense to 
agree or tally, esp. in the phr. to jump 
with. ‘They jump not;' Oth. i. 3. 5; 
cf. Tam. Shrew, i. I. 195. 

Junction, a joining. (L.) From L. 
iunctio, a joining.— L. iunctus, pp. of 
iungere, to join. See Join. 

jan e, a union, a critical moment. 
(L.) The sense ‘ critical moment’ is astro- 
logical, from the ‘union’ of planets. = L. 
tunctira, a joining. = L. iunctus (above). 

June. (F.—L.) O.F. and F. Juin. = 
L. Zunius, the name of the month and of 
a Roman gens or clan. 

Jungle. (Hind.—Skt. Hind. jangal, 
waste land. = Skt.jafiga/a-,adj., dry desert; 
hence jungle = waste land. {J The Hind. 
short a sounds like # in mud, 

Junior, younger. (L.) L. zántor, 
comp. of zuuenis, young; short for 
*tuuenior. See Juvenile. 

Juniper, an evergreen shrub. (L.) L. 
Tüniperus, iunipirus, a juniper. Of 
doubtful origin. 

Junk (1), a Chinese vessel. (Port.— 
Malay.—Chin.?) Port, (and Span.) junco, 
a junk. = Malay jong; also ajong. Said to 
be borrowed from Chinese chz‘an, a ship, 
boat, bark, junk; Williams, Chinese Dict. 
p. 120. 

Junk (2), pieces of old cordage. (Port. 
—L.) Port. junco, a rush ; also junk, as a 
nautical term ; i. e. rush-made ropes. = L. 
zuncum, acc. of iuncus, a rush. € Junk 
also means salt meat, tough as old ropes. 

But junk, a-lump, is for chunk.) 

janket, a kind of sweetmeat. (F. — Ital. | 
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—L.) F. joncade (Cot.). Orig. a kind 
of cream-cheese, served up on rushes, 
whence its name. — Ital. giuncata, a kind 
of cream-cheese on rushes, also a junket 
(Florio). = Ital. giunco, a rush. = L. zun- 
cum, acc. of iuncus, a rush. 

Junta, a council. (Span.—L.) Span. 
junta, a congress; a fem. form of junto 
(below). 

junto, a knot of men, a faction. (Span. 
—L.) Span. junto, united, conjoined. = 
L. iunctus, pp. of iungere, to join. See 
Join. 

Juridical, Jurisdiction, Jurist, 
Juror; see Jury. 

Jury, a body of sworn men. (F.— L.) 
O. F. jurée, a jury, a company of sworn 
men; orig. the fem. pp. of jurer, to swear. 
= L. ¿úrare, to swear, bind by an oath. = 
L. iür-, for iüs, law. 4-Skt. yu, to bind. 

juridical, pertaining to courts of law 
or to a judge. (L.) From L. zuridic-us, 
relating to the administration of justice; 
with suffix -aZis. — L. ¿úri-, decl. stem of 
ids, law; dicáre,to proclaim. See Just 

‘1) below. 

jurisdiction. (F.-L.) M. F. juris- 
diction (F. juridiction). = L. iürisdic- 
tionem, acc. of ¿úrisdictio, administration 
of justice. = L. zäris, gen. of ¿%s, law (see 
Just (1) below); and see Diction. 
«[ So also juris-prudence. 

jurist,alawyer. (F.—L.) F. juriste 

(Cot.). = Late L. zürista, a lawyer. = L. 
iür-, for iüs, law; with suffix -Zs/a (2 Gk. 
-toTNS). 

juror, oneofajury. (F.—L.) Imitated 
from F. jureur, a swearer, a juror. = L. 
turatorem, acc. of ürätor, one who swears. 
= L. zúrare, to swear; see Jury (above). 

Jury-mast, a temporary mast. (F.= 
L.) Short for ajury-mast; where ajury — 
O.F. ajuirie, aid, succour (Godefroy). 
From L. adiútare, to aid; see Aid. 
Cf. M. E. zwwere, assistance; Prompt. 
Parv. 

Just (1), upright. (F.— L.) M.E. iust. 
=F. juste.=L. iustum, acc. of iustus, 
just, according to right ; with suffix -tus. 
=L. z#s, right, that which is fitting ; cf. 
Skt. yz, to join. 

justice. (F.-L.) F. justice. = L. 
tustitia, justice; Late L. 2é#stztia, a tri- 
bunal, a judge. = L. züszi-, for ¿ústus, just ; 
see Just (1) above. 

j ify. (F.-L.) F. justifier.=L. 
iustificare to shew to be just. = L. iusti- 
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for justus, just; -ficare, for facere, to 
make 


J'ust (2), to joust ; see Joust. 

Justle ; see Jostle. 

Jut, to project. (F.—L.) Merely a cor- 
ruption of jet; in the same way a jetty or 
pier was formerly called a jutty; see 
Jetty. 

jutty, a projection. (F.—L.) For 
jetty; see above. Der. jutty, vb., to pro- 
ject beyond. 

Jute, a substance resembling hemp. 
(Bengali) Bengali 7#, the fibres of the 
bark of the Corchorus olitorius (Wilson). 
From jhöto, vulgarly jhuto, the native 
name in Orissa (Yule). 

Juvenile, young. (F.-L.) M.F. 
juvenile; E. juvenil. =L, iuuenilis, youth- 
ful. = L. zuuenis, young. See Young. 

Juxtaposition. (L. and F.— L.) 
Coined from L. zwxtd, near ; and position. 
See Joust and Position. 


Kail, Kale, cabbage. (L.) Northern 
E. form of cole; see Cole. 

Kails, ninepins. (Du) Formerly also 
keyles; see quillein Cotgrave. These kails 
were cone-shaped. = Du. Zegel, a pin, kail; 
met kegels spelen, to play at ninepins. + 
Dan. kegle, a cone, kegler, nine-pins; Swed. 
kägla, a pin, cone; G. kegel (whence F. 
quille). Apparently a dimin. of Du. eg, 
a wedge. 

Kaleidoscope, an optical toy. (Gk.) 
From Gk. xaA-ós, beautiful ; el3o-s, form ; 
akon-elv, to behold ; because it enables one 
to behold beautiful forms. 

Kalendar; see Calends. 

Kan ,aquadruped. (Australian.) 
Said to be wot the native Australian name, 
but to have arisen from some mistake; but 
even this is doubtful (see Morris). 

Kayles; see Kails. 

Kecksies, hemlocks. (C.) For kecks- 
es; and kecks is also written ex. See 
Kex. 

Kedge (1), to warp a ship. (F.—L.?) 
To kedge is to drag a ship slowly forward, 
by help of a kedge-anchor, against tide. 
A kedge-anchor was formerly called a 
catch-anchor or catch (N. E. D.). Hence 
hedge may represent ketch; for catch. 

edge (2), Kidge, brisk, lively. (E.) 
An East-Anglian word. M.E. Aygge, 
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kydge. Cf. prov. E. cadgy, cheerful; and 
rhaps Dan. saad, frolicsome; M. Dan. 
de, joy ; Swed. katja, to be wanton. 

Keel (1), the bottom of a ship. (Scand.) 
Icel. &jölr, Dan. kiöl, Swed. köl, the keel 
of a ship (whence G. Du. kiel, a keel). 
Teut. type *%zluz. Cf. A.S. celae, the 
beak of a ship (O. E.T.). Distinct from 
A. S. czol, O.H.G. kiol, M. H.G. kiel, 
a ship. 

keelhaul. (Scand. and E.) Also keel- 
hale, ‘to punish in the seaman's way, by 
dragging the criminal under water on one 
side of the ship and up again on the 
other;' Johnson. From eel and haul or 
hale. Ct. Du. kiel-halen, G. kielholen. 

keelson, kelson, a set of timbers 
next a ship’s keel. (Scand.) Formerly 
kelsine (Chapman). —Swed. Aölsvin, Dan. 
kiölsviin (Norweg. Ajölsvill), a keelson; 
E. Fries. kolswin.+G. kielschwein. Lit. 
‘keel-swine;’ but this can hardly have 
been the orig. sense. A better sense is 
given by Norw. &jölsvill, where svill 
answers to G. schwelle, E. sill; see Bill. 
This suffix, not being understood, may 
easily have been corrupted to swine, and 
afterwards, in English, to -soz. 

Keel (2) to cool. (E) To Zeel a pot 
is to keep it from boiling over, lit. to cool 
it. — A. S. célan, to cool; for *coljan. = 
A. S. cöl, cool. See Cool. 

Keelson; see Keel (1). 

Keen, sharp. (E) M.E. kene. A.S. 
céne, where Z is due to an older 2; O. 
Merc. cóene. The orig. sense is ‘ skilful, 
experienced.’ + Du. koen, bold, daring; 
Icel. ¿enn (for kann), wise, also able; 
G. kühn, bold, O. H. G. chuoni. Teut. 
type *könjoz, able; from Teut. root *ken 
(V GEN), to know ; see Can (1). 

. (E) M. E. eg A. S. cepan, 
to observe, notice, attend to, keep. 4- M.Du. 
kepen, to keep, retain (Hexham). Teut. 
type *köpjan- ; cf. A. S. ge-cöp, fit, suit- 
able. 

Keg, a small cask. (Scand.) Formerly 
also cag. = Icel. 2aggí, akeg ; Swed. kagge, 
Norweg. agge, a keg, a round mass or 
heap. Der. kails. 

Eelp, calcined ashes of sea-weed. Origin 
unknown. Also spelt 47/2. 

Ken, to know. (Scand.) M.E. kennen. 
= Icel. henna, Swed. känna, Dan. kiende, 
to know; so also G. kennen; A. S. cennan 
(to declare), Goth. kannjan. Teut. type 
*kannjan-. Causal form of cunnan, to 
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know, derived from Teut. base *Zann (cf.| Ketchup, a sauce. (Malay.) Malay 


can) by vowel-change of a to e. 
Can (1). 

Kennel (1), a house for dogs. (F.—L.) 
M.E. kenel. A Norman form of O.F. 
chenil, a kennel. 2 Late L. ‘canile, domus 
canis’ in Wrt. Vocab. 198. 29.—L. can-¿s, 
a dog, with suffix -z/e, as in ou-i/e, a sheep- 
fold. Cf. Norman F. ken, O. F. chen (F. 
chien), a dog, from L. acc. canem, a dog. 

Kennel (2),a gutter. (F.-L.) A cor- 
ruption of M. E. canel, a channel. = A. F. 
canel, Charlemagne, ed. Michel, 1. 556; 
O.F. chanel; see Channel. 

Kerbstone. (F.—L.; andE.) Here 
kerb is for curb; so called because the 
stone was sometimes placed, as round a 
well, on a curved edge. See Curb. 

Kerchief. (F.—L.) M.E. curchief, 
couerchef (coverchef). = O. F. covrechef, 
lit a head-covering.=O.F. covrir, to 
cover; chef, the head; see Cover and 
Chief. 

Kermes, the dried bodies of insects used 
in dyeing crimson. (Arab,—Skt.) See 
Crimson. 

Kern (1), Kerne, an Irish soldier. 
(Irish.) Irish ceatharnach, a soldier. = 
O. Irish cethern, a troop. See Cateran. 

Kern (2); see Quern. 

Kernel. (E.) A.S. cyrnel, a grain: 
dimin. of A.S. corm, a grain (with the 
usual change from Teut. # (A. S. o) to y). 
Teut. stem *kurnilo-. See Corn. 

Kersey, coarse woollen cloth. (E.) 
Named from Kersey (of A.S. origin), a 
village three miles from Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk, where a woollen trade was once 
carried on. @ Not from Jersey, which 
is also used as the name of a material. 

Kerseymere, 2 twilled cloth of fine 
wool. (Cashmere.) A corruption of Cash- 
mere or Cassimere, by confusion with 
kersey above. 

Kestrel, a base kind of hawk. (F.—L.) 
For kesrel; the ¢ is excrescent, as in 
whils-t, &c.=M.F.quercerelle,‘a kastrell;’ 
Cotgrave; F. crécerelle. Extended from 
O. F. crecele, cercelle, M.F. quercelle, a 
kestrel. Of imitative origin; cf. O.F. 
cercelle, F. sarcelle, a teal, from L. guer- 
quedula, a kind of teal. 

Ketch, a small yacht or hoy. (B.) 
M.E. cache. Prob. from the verb fo 
catch; see N. E. D. ; s. v. Catch. @ The 
Du. kits, F. guaiche, a ketch, are borrowed 
from E. €] Distinct from caigue, q. v. 


See | kechap, kichap, a sauce; soy. 


(In Dutch 
spelling, ketjap.)—C. P. G. Scott. 

ettle. (Scand.CL.) M.E. ketel. 
Icel. £e/z//; borrowed from L! catillus, a 
small bowl (whence also Goth. A4a/i/s, 
A. S. cetel, Du. ketel, G. kessel, &c.). 
Dimin. of cafinus, a bowl, deep vessel 
for cooking food. Perhaps allied to Gk. 
kórvÀos, a cup (Prellwitz); see Coty- 
ledon. 

Kex, hemlock, a hollowstem. (W.—L.) 
M. E. Zex. - W. cecys, pl., hollow stalks, 
hemlock, allied to cagid, hemlock ; Corn. 
cegas, hemlock ; prob. borrowed from L. 
cicūta, hemlock. Y] Kex=kecks, and is 
properly a plural form. 

Key. (E) M.E. keye. A.S. cég, a 
key; O. Fries. az, kei, a key. 

Khan, a prince. (Pers. — Tatar.) Pers. 
khan, lord, prince; of Tatar origin. Cf. 
Chingis Khan, i.e. great lord, a Tatar 
title (Chaucer’s Cambuscan). 

Khedive, a prince. (F.— Pers.) F. 
khedive.=Pers. khadiw, khidiw, a great 
prince, sovereign ; Ahidewi, the khedive, 
viceroy of Egypt (Palmer). Cf. Pers. 
khoda, God. 

Kibe, a chilblain. (C.?) W. cibwst, chil- 
blains; explained by Pugh as standing for 
cib-gwst. = W. cib, a cup ; gwst, a humour, 
malady, disease ; hence‘acup-likemalady,’ 
from the rounded form. The E. word has 
preserved only the syllable cà, rejecting 
the latter syllable. (Doubtful.) 

Kick. (Perhaps Celtic.) M.E. kiken. 
Cf. W. cicio, to kick (colloquial) ; O. W. 
cic, a foot; as in W. cic-wr, footman. 
(Doubtful.) 

Kickshaws, a dainty dish. (F.—L.) 
A sing. sb.; the pl. is Aickskawses (Shak.). 
A curious corruption of F. guelgue chose, 
something, hence, a trifle,a delicacy. Spelt 
quelquechose by Dryden. = F. quelque chose. 
=L. gual-ís, of what sort, with suffix 
-quam ; caussa, a cause, a thing. €] Moisy 
gives Norman F. guiquechose. 

Kid, a young goat. (Scand.) M. E. kid. 
= Dan. kid, Swed. kid, Icel. kið, a kid.+ 
G. kitze. 

kidnap, to steal young children. 
(Scand.) Xid, in Tudor E. slang, means a 
child; za? is our nab. = Dan. £d, a kid; 
nappe, to nab; see Nab. 
iddle, a kind of weir formed of basket- 
work placed in a river to catch fish. (A.F.) 
Anglo-F. kidel, pl. &ideux ; O. F. cuidel 
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(Godefroy); later form gwideau, * a wicker 
engine whereby fish is caught ;' Cotgrave. 
Late L. £zde//us; Breton kidel, 

Kidney. (E.? and Scand.) Corrup- 
tion of M. E. kidnere, kidneer ; nere is 
also used alone. 1. Here 4; answers to 
A. S. *cyd-, perhaps related to A. S. codd, 
a bag, pod, husk, M. E. cod, belly. 2. 
M. E. nere is a Scand. word. = Icel. 2Jra, 
Dan. nyre, Swed. njure, a kidney; cog- 
nate with Du. zier, G. niere, and allied 
to Gk. veppós, kidney. € The former 
element is doubtful. 

Kilderkin. (Du.) A corruption of M. 
Du. kindeken, also kinneken, the eighth 
part of a vat. The lit. sense is “ little 
child,' because the measure is a small one 
as compared with a tun, vat, or barrel. 
Formed, with dimin. suffix -en (now 
nearly obsolete), from Du. ind, a child ; 
allied to Icel. kundr, a son, and to E. 
Kin. The mod. Du. name is Znefje, 
by substitution of -Ze for -ken. 

ill. (E) M.E. killen, more com- 
monly cullen. The M.E. cullen prob. 
answers to an A.S. type *cyllan, from 
the weak grade c(w)z/- of cwel-an, to die. 
Cf. E. Fries. killen, to vex, strike, beat, 
a parallel form; O. H. G chollen, by-form 
of guellan, to vex, kill, martyr. Thus 
kill is closely related to Quell, q.v. For 
the loss of w, cf. dull, which is related to 
dwell. 

Kiln. (L) A.S. o/», also cen ; 
merely borrowed from L. culina, a kitchen 
(hence, a drying-house) ; whence also W. 
cylyn, a kiln, a furnace. See Culinary. 
Kilt. (Scand.) The sb. is derived from 
the verb č, to tuck up.=Dan. kilte, to 
truss, tuck up; Swed. dial. k¿lfa, to 
swaddle. Cf. Icel. &Z/£izg, a skirt. Per- 
haps related to Swed. dial. iKa, the lap, 
Icel. £7alta, lap. 

Kimbo; see Akimbo. 

Kin, genus, race. (E.) M. E. kin, kun. 
A. S. cynn, orig. a tribe.+Icel. kyn, kin ; 
O. Sax. kunni, O.H. G. chunni; Goth. 
kunt, tribe. Teut. type *kunjom, neut. 
From the weak grade of Teut. root 
*ken-, Idg. gen-. Allied to Genus. 
(VGEN.) 

kind (1), sb., nature, sort. (E) M.E. 
kund, kind. A.S. cynd, ge-cynd, nature ; 
whence the adj. below. Der. Aind-ly, 
natural. 

kind (2), adj, natural, loving. (E.) 
M. E. kunde, kinde, A.S. cynde, ge-cynde. 


KIPPER 


natural, in-born ; allied to Goth. -kunds, 
of such a nature. Allied to Kin. 

kindle (1), to bring forth young. (E.) 
M. E. kindlen, kundlen ; from M. E. kindel, 
kundel, sb., a progeny; from the A.S. 
cynd, nature, or from the adj. cynde, 
natural. 

Kindle (2), to inflame. (Scand.) It 
appears to be the same word as Kindle (1); 
see Anc. Riwle. But it can hardly be 
separated from Icel. kynda, to inflame, 
kindle, Swed. dial. kynda, kinda, a sense 
which seems to have been suggested by 
Icel. Aynaill, a torch. And Icel. Ayndill 
is a mere borrowing from A.S. candel; 
from L. candéla, a candle. See Candle. 

Kindred. (E) The former d is ex- 
crescent. M. E. kinrede.m A. S. cyn, kin; 
-r@den, signifying law, state, condition (so 
also hat-red from hate). Réden is allied 
to the adj. ready; cf. Goth. ga-raideins, 
an ordinance. 

Kine, cows; see Cow. 

King, a chief ruler. (E.) A.S. cyning, 
a king; lit. a man of good birth;” (cf. 
A. S. cyne-, royal, Icel. onr, one of gentle 
birth) ;= A. S. cyz, a tribe, kin, race; with 
suffix -ing, as in ZE/fred Epelwulfing = 
Alfred the son of Athelwulf. + O. Sax. 
kuning,from kuni, tribe; O. Fries. kining ; 
Icel. konungr; Swed. konung; Dan. 
konge; Du. koning; G. könig, O. H. G. 
chuning (from O. H. G. chunni, a kin, 
race). Teut. type *kuningoz, m. 

ingdom. (E.) Late M. E. kingdom ; 
not really a compound of ing and suffix 
-dom, but a substitution for early M. E. 
kinedom, A. S. cynedöm, a kingdom. The 

A.S. cyne- signifies ‘ royal,’ very common 
in composition, and is allied to A. S. cyz, 
a tribe. 

Kink, a twist in a rope. (Scand.) A 
Northern word. = Swed. sink, Norweg. 
kink, a twist in a rope. (So also Du. 
kink.) Allied to Norweg. kika, kinka, to 
writhe, Icel. ikna, to sink at the knees 
under a burden, Icel. kerkr, bent back; 
Norw. keika, to bend aside, to twist. 
(Teut. base *keik-, to bend.) 

Kiosk, a small pavilion. (Turk. — Pers.) 
F. kiosque. — Turk. kushk, koshk (pro- 
nounced with 4 as 47), a kiosk. = Pers. 
küshk, a palace, villa, portico. 

Kipper, to cure salmon. (E.; This 
meaning is an accidental one, arising from 
a habit of curing 4¿pper-salmon, i.e. salmon 


| during the spawning season, which were 
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cured because of inferior quality. Asalmon, | Imitative, like Knap. Cf. Du. knakken, 


after spawning, was called a kipper (Pen- 
nant). A.S. cypera, a kipper-salmon. 

Kirk, a church. (Scand.—E.—Gk.) 
M. E. kirke. = Icel. kirkja; borrowed from 
A. S. cirice, circe, a church. See Church. 

irtle, a sort of gown or petticoat. 
(L.; with E. suffix.) M. E. kirtel. A.S. 
cyrtel, a tunic; Icel. Ayrtzll, Dan. kiortel, 
Swed. kjortel ; evidently dimin. forms. All 
from L. curtus, short, which appears also 
in Du. kort, G. kurz, short. See Curt. 

Kiss, a salute with the lips. (E.) The 
vowel z is due to the verb, which is formed 
from the só. by vowel-change. M.E. coss, 
sb., a kiss; whence Arssen, verb. A. S. coss, 
sb.; whence cyssan, verb. Du. us, Icel. 
koss, Dan. kys, Swed. &yss, G. kuss, a kiss. 
Teut. type *kussuz, sb. Cf. Goth. kukjan, 
to kiss; E. Fries. kü%, a kiss. 

Kit (1), a milk-pail, tub; also, an outfit. 
(O. Low G.) M. E. £t. - M. Du. kitte, a 
wooden bowl, a tub; Du. 4. Cf 
Norweg. kitte, a corn-bin. 

Kit (2), a small violin. (F.—L.— Gk.) 
Shortened from Norman F. guiterne 
(Moisy); answering to O. F. guiterne 
(Godefroy). From L. cithara. = Gk. «:6dpa, 
a kind of lyre. See Cithern. 

Kit (3), a brood, family, quantity. (E.) 
A variant of 42th. ‘The whole &z/' =the 
whole kith. See Kith. 

Kit-cat, Kit-kat, the name given to 
portraits of a particular size. (Personal 
name.) The size adopted by Sir G. Kneller 
for painting members of the K77- Xat club, 
which used to meet at a house kept by 
Christopher Kat (Haydn). Kit is for 
Christopher (Gk. Xpraro-pópos, lit. * Christ- 
bearing’). 

Kitchen. (L) M.E. Zichene. A.S. 
cycene, f.=L. coguina, a kitchen. = L. 
coquere, to cook; see Cook. 

Kite, a bird, a toy for flying. (E.) M.E. 
kite. A. S. cyta, a kite. 

Kith, kindred, acquaintance. (E.) M.E. 
cuöde,kith. A. S. cd, native land, relation- 
ship. = A. S. cád, known, pp. of kunnan, 
to know. See Can (1). 

Kitten. (Scand. ; with F. sufix.) M.E. 
kitoun, where the suffix -oun is F., sug- 
gested by O. F. chatton, a kitten. Kit is 
a mutated form of cat, appearing in the 
E. form Ait-ling, from Icel. ketlingr, a 
kitten; and in (obs.) &z/e, to produce 
kittens. 

Knack, a snap, dexterity, trick. (E.) 


G. knacken, to crack. [The Gael. cnac, 
Irish czag, a crack, W. cnec, a snap, are 
borrowed from E. crack.) lt meant (1) a 
snap, (2) a snap with the finger or nail, 
(3) a jester’s trick, piece of dexterity, (4) 
a joke, trifle, toy, &c. Cf. Knock. 

Knacker, a dealer in old horses. 
(Scand.) It formerly meant a saddler and 
harness-maker (Ray). = Icel. Anakkr, a 
saddle. u 

Knag, a knot in wood, peg. (E) M.E. 
knagge, a peg, a knot nn, Not in 
A.S. Low G.knagge,a kind of peg ; Swed. 
knagg, a knag, knot; Dan. knag, a peg, 
cog. We find also Irish crag, a knob, 
peg, cnaig, a knot in wood, Gael. cnag, 
knob, pin, peg (all from E.). 

Knap, to snap. (Du.) Du. Anappen, to 
snap, crack, crush, eat (whence knapper, 
hard gingerbread, a lie). Cf. Dan. kneppe, 
to snap; Swed. näpp, a snap, nep, a 
trick. A parallel word to nack, and of 
imitative origin. Cf. Gael. cnap, to strike, 
beat, thump, Irish enapaim, I strike ; from 
E. See Knop. 

knapsack. (Du) Du. knapzak, a 
knapsack, lit. a provision-bag. = Du. nap, 
eating, knappen, to crush, eat; zak, a sack 
(a word of Hebrew origin); see Sack. 

Enapweed, Knopweed, a weed 
with a hard head or knop ; see Knop. 

Knar; see Gnarled. 

Knave, a boy, servant, sly fellow. (E.) 
M. E. knaue (knave), a boy, servant. A.S 
cnafa, older form cnafa, a boy. + So also 
Du. Anaap, a lad, servant; Icel. knapi, 
servant-boy; G. knabe, a boy. It is 
probable that the initial z- represents 
the weak grade of Teut. *ken- (Idg. *gen-), 
to produce; cf. Knight. But the rest of 
the word remains unexplained. 

Knead, to mould by pressure. (E.) 
M.E. kneden. A.S. cnedan (pt. t. *cned, 
pp. creden), a strong verb, to knead.+ 
Du. Aneden, Icel. knoda, Swed. knåda, G. 
kneten; (all from Teut. base*kned-). Allied 
to Russ. g»etate, gnesti, to press, squeeze ; 
from the corresponding Idg. root *gnet. 
Knee. |E) M.E. Zze, pl. knees ; also 
cneo, pl. cneon. A.S. cn2o.+Du. £zie,. 
Icel. Are, Dan. Ana, Swed. knä, G. knie, 
O. H.G. chniu, Goth. niu. Teut. type 
*knewom, n. Cf. L. genu; Gk. yóvv; 
Skt. janu. The Idg. related bases are 
*genu- (as in L.), *gonu- (as in Gk), 
*gneu- (whence Teut. *£sen-). Cf. Gk. 
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yvu-mereiv, to fall on the knees. See 
Genuflection, Pentagon, &c. 
kneel, to fall on the knees. (E.) 

M. E. cneolien, knélen; A.S. cneowlian.+ 
Du. knielen; Low G. knelen (Lübben); 
Dan. knele (formed from kn, knee). 
Knell, Knoll, to sound as a bell, toll. 
(E. M. E. Anillen, knollen. A.S.enyllan, 
to knock, beat noisily. Cf. Du. ¿nallen, to 
give a loud report, Dan. Aralde,to explode; 
Swed. nalla, to resound, G. Anallen, to 
make a loud noise; Icel. grze//a, to scream ; 
M. H. G. knüllen, to beat. Perhaps of 
imitative origin, to denote a loud noise; 
cf. Du. nal, Dan. knald, Swed. knall, 
G. knall, a loud noise. From Teut. base 
*knel- (*knal-, *knul-). 
Knickerbockers, loose knee-breeches. 
(Du. Named from Diedrich Anicker- 
docker, the pretended author of W. Irving's 
Hist. of New York; taken as the type of 
a New York Dutchman. 
Knick-knack, a trick, trifle, toy. (E.) 
A reduplication of Arack, in the sense of 
trifle, toy. Cf. Du. nikken, to snap, 
weakened form of knakken, to crack. 
See Knack. 


Knife. (E) M.E. knif, pl. kniues 
(with w=v). A.S. cnif, a knife. + Du. 


&nijf, Icel. knifr, Dan. kniv, Swed. knif, 
prov. G. kneif; Low G. knif, knip, a knife 
(Lübben). (Cf. F. canif, from G.) 
Possibly related to Nip and Nibble. 
ight, a youth, servant, man-at-arms. 
(E) M. E. knight. A.S. cniht, O. Merc. 
cneht, a boy, servant. + Du. knecht, a 
servant; Dan. negt, man-servant, knave 
(at cards) ; Swed. nekt, soldier, knave (at 
cards); G. knecht. B. Perhaps cneht= 
*cn-eht, belonging to the kin or tribe; cf. 
Gk. yv-notos, legitimate, from yév-os, kin 
(where yv- is the weak grade of yer-) ; 
see Kin. The suffix -er/, -zh¢ is adjectival ; 
as in Jorn-iht, thorny, from Jorn, a thorn. 

Knit. (E) A.S. cnyttan, to form into 
a knot, to knot ; formed (by vowel-change) 
from Teut. *knut-, the base of cnotta, a 
knot (Teut. type *knut-ton-). Allied to 
Icel. knyta, Dan. knytte, Swed. knyta, to 
knit; and to Icel. knūtr, Dan. knude, 
Swed. knut, a knot. See Knot. 

Knob, a form of knop. M.E. knobbe. 
Cf. Low G. knobbe, Du. knobbel, a knob. 
See Knop. 

Knock, to strike, rap. (E) M.E. 
knocken. A.S. cnucian; Icel. knoka. Cf. 
Irish cragaím, I knock; W. cnocio, to 
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knock; Com. cuowcye, to knock. An 
imitative word, from Teut. *#r%-, weak 
grade of Knack. 

Knoll (1), a hillock. (E) M.E. knol 
A. S. cnol.+Du. knol, a turnip, from its 
roundness, Dan. zold, a knoll, Swed. 
knöl, a bump, G. knollen, a knoll, clod, 
lump. Cf. W. cnol, a knoll, hillock; 
Swed. dial. ¿nal?, a knoll. 

Knoll (2) ; see Knell. 

Knop, Knob, a bump, protuberance, 
boss. (E.) M.E. knop, a rose-bud. 
O. Fries. ersknop, the rump-bone. + Du. 
and Dan. £nof, a knob, bud; Swed. nop, 
a bud, nop, a knot, G. knopf, knob, 
button, knot. Apparently allied to M. E. 
knap, a knob; A.S. cnep, a hill-top, 
Icel. ¿nappr, a knob; whence Gael. cnap, 
a knob, button, boss, stud, hillock, also 
a slight blow; also the verb cnap, to 
thump, beat (hence, to raise a bump) ; W. 
enap, a knob; Irish crap, knob, bunch, 
hillock, ezapazm, I strike. See Knap. 

Knot. (E) M.E. knotte. A.S. 
cnotta, a knot. + Du. mot. Cf. also 
O. H. G. chnodo, G. knoten, a knot (with a 
different dental sound). Also (with a long 
vowel) Icel. Zrütr, a knot, Dan. knude, 
Swed. knuf. And (with orig. a) Icel. 
knöttr (Teut. *knattuz), a ball. 

knout, a scourge. (Russ. — Scand.) 
Russ. nute, a whip, scourge. = Swed. 
knut, Icel. knütr, a knot. 

Know, to be assured of. (E.) M.E. 
knowen. A.S. enawan (pt. t. cnzow, pp. 
cnawen). + Icel. knä, O.H.G. chnäan. 
Further allied to Russ. zza#e, to know; 
L. noscere (for gnoscere) ; Gk. Yı-yvwaoreı ; 
Pers. far-zàn, knowledge ; O. Irish grath, 
known, accustomed, W. gnawd, a custom ; 
Skt. jd, to know. All from a base *gxo, 
a secondary form of YGEN, to know. 

knowledge. (E) M. E. knowlege, 
knauleche ; from knowlechen, vb., to ac- 
knowledge. Here -lechen = A.S. -lécan 
(as in M. E. nöhlöchen, A. S. nzaAlzcan, to 
approach) And -/écan is from the A. S. 
-/äc, the same word as A.S. /äc, a game, 
sport, play. See Wedlock. 

nuckle, the projecting joint of the 
fingers. (E.) M.E. Anokıl; O. Fries. 
knokele.+ M. Du. knokel, Du. kneukel, 
Dan. knokkel, G. knöchel, a knuckle. A 
dimin. form; the shorter form appears 
in M. Du. &noke, a bone, knuckle, G. 
Knochen, a bone, Swed. knoge, a knuckle. 
Knurr, Knur, a knot in wood, 
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wooden ball. (O. Low G.) M.E. knor. 
Not in A. S. - M. Du. Anorre, a hard 
swelling, knot in wood. + Dan. snort, 
a knot; G. knorren, a lump. Allied to 
M. E. £narre, a knot. See Gnarled. 

Koran, sacred book of the Mohamme- 
dans. (Arab.) Arab. gurän, reading aloud, 
recitation; also, the Koran. = Arab. root 
gara-a, he read. (The a is long.) 

alcoran; the same word, with the 
Arab. def. art. aZ (the) prefixed. 

Kraal, an enclosure, a collection of huts, 
an African village. (Du. —Port.-L.) Du. 
kraal, an African village. — Port. curral, 
an enclosure; the same word as Span. 
corral. See Corral. 

Kythe, to make known. (E.) A.S. 
cyban,to make known. = A. S. c#d, known, 
pp. of cunnan, to know. See Can (1), 
and Uncouth. 


L. 


Label, a small slip of paper, &c. (F.) 
M. E. label. = O. F. label, lambel, a label 
(in heraldry), a shred; mod. F. /ambeau. 
Of uncertain origin; cf. O. Lat. lamberáre, 
to tear in pieces (Ascoli). 

Labial. (L.) Late L. /abí2/s, pertain- 
ing to the lips. = L. /adzum, the lip. See 


Lip. 
labellum, a pendulous petal. (L.) 
L. labellum, dimin. of labium, a lip. 
labiate. (L. A botanical term. = L. 
labi-um, a lip ; with suffix -aze (L. -átus). 
Laboratory. (L.) Formerly elabora- 
tory (Blount). Eu F. elaboratotre (Cot.). 
Formed from L. Zlaborätus, pp. of Elabo- 
räre, to elaborate, work out.—L. 2, out; 
Jaboräre, to work, from labor, labour. 
laborious. (F.-L.) M. E. Zabo- 
rious.=F. laborieux.—L. laböriösus, toil- 
some. = L, /abor-, for labor, labour; with 
suffix -oszs. 
labour, toil. (F.—L. M.E. /abour. 
— O. F. labour (later Jabeur). — L. labörem, 
acc. of labor, labos, toil. 
Laburnum, a tree. (L.) L. /aburnum, 
in Pliny, xvi. 18. 
Labyrinth, a maze. (F.—L.—Gk.— 
Egypt. F. labyrinthe. =L. labyrinthus. 
= Gk. Aaßúpıvðos, a maze, a place full of 
lanes or alleys. Of Egyptian origin 
(Maspero). 
Lac (1), a resinous substance. (Pers. — 
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Skt.) Pers. /a£, gum-lac, whence crimson 
lake is obtained for dyeing. = Skt. /äkshä, 
lac; also Jaktaka, raktaka, lac; ranj, to 
dye. Der. gum-lac, shel-lac. 

Lac (2), a hundred thousand. (Hind.— 
Skt.) A Zac of rupees = 100,000 rupees. = 
Hindustani /2k (also /akh), a lac. = Skt. 
laksha, a hundred thousand; originally, 
‘a mark.’ 

Lace, a cord, tie. (F.—L.) M.E. Zas, 
laas.=O.F. las, lags (F. lacs), a snare, 
noose. = L. /agueus, a noose, snare, knot. 
Allied to L. Zacére, to allure ; cf. E. efcit, 
delight. See Lasso, Latchet. 

Lacerate, to tear. (L.) From pp. of 
L. Zaceräre, to tear.—L. lacer, mangled, 
torn.+Gk. Aaxepós, torn ; Aaxís, a rent. 

Lachrymal, Lacrimal, pertaining 
to tears. (L.) The spelling lachrymal i is 
bad. — L. lacryma, better lacruma, lacrima, 
a tear; O. L. dacrima, a tear. Cognate 
with Gk. öaxpv, a tear, and E. zear; see 
Tear (1). Der. (from L. lacrima) lachry- 
mose, tearful; lachrymatory, a tear-bottle. 

Lack (1), want. (E.) The old sense is 
often ‘failure’ or ‘ fault.” M.E. /a£, lac. 
Not in A. S., but cf. O. Fries. 22, damage, 
harm, /akia, to attack.4- Du. Zak, blemish, 
stain, Zaken, to blame; Low G. laz, defect, 
blame , Icel. lakr, defective, lacking. 

lack (2), to be destitute of. (E.) M. E. 
lakken; weak verb; from /ak, sb. See 
above. 

Lacker; see Lacquer. 

Lackey, Lacquey, a footman, menial 
attendant. (F.—Span.?— Arab.?) From 
M. F. /aguay, ‘a lackey, footboy;” Cot. 
(F. Jaguais). There was also an O. F. 
form a/acay; Littré shews that, in the 
15th cent., a certain class of soldiers (esp. 
crossbow-men), were called alagues, ala- 
cays, or lacays. (The prefix a- is prob. 
due to Arab. al, the def. article.) Prob. 
from Span. /acayo, Port. lacaio, a lackey ; 
Port. /acaia, a woman-servant in dramatic 
performances, = Arab. /uka‘, worthless, 
servile; as a sb., a slave; /ak‘d, fem. , mean, 
servile. Cf. lakā‘, laki* ; servile, "laka'i, 2; 
slovenly. @ This is a guess; it is much 
disputed; Diez connects it with Ital. 
leccare, G. lecken, to lick. 

Laconic, brief and pithy. (L.—Gk.) 
L. Laconicus, Laconian. = Gk. Aasavırds, 
Laconian. = Gk. Aáxov, a Laconian, Spar- 
tan. These men were celebrated for their 
brief and pithy locution. 

Lacquer, Lacker, a sort of varnish. 
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(E. — Port. — Pers. - Skt.) M.F. /acre 
(Cot.). =Port. /acre, sealing-wax. = Port. 
laca, gum-lac.=Pers. /ak, gum-lac; see 
Lac (1). 

Lacteal, relating to milk, (L.) From 
L. /acte-us, milky. =L. /act-, stem of lac, 
milk.4- Gk. yadaxr-, stem of ydAa, milk. 
Allied to lettuce. 

Lad, a youth. (E. M.E. Jadde. Prob. 
the sense was ‘one led,’ i.e. a follower, 
rc From M. E. Zad, led, pp. of 

, to lead. See Lead (1). (H. Brad- 
ley, in Atheneum, June 1, 1894.) 

Ladanum; see Laudanum. 

Ladder. (E) M.E. /addre. A.S. 
hléder, hlädder, a ladder. + Du. Jadaer, 
ladder, rails of a cart; O. H. G. hitra, 
G. leiter, a ladder. Cognate with Gk. 
xM-pag, a ladder; see Climax. Named 
from sloping ; see Lean (1). (4/KLEI.) 

Lade (1), to load. (E. Formerly a 
strong verb; we still use the pp. Jaden. 
M. E. Jaden, A.S. hladan (pt. t. A/od, 
pp. Aladen), meaning (1) to load, heap 
up, heap together, (2) to draw out water, 
lade out, drain.4-Du. Jaden, Icel. h/ada, 
Dan. fade, Swed. ladda, Goth. -hlathan 
(in afhlathan), G. laden, to lade. Teut. 
base *4/ad (not *h/ath), to lade (Kluge). 
Allied to Russ. Alade, a lading. 

lade (2), to draw out water, drain. 
(E.) The same word as Lade (1). 

ladle, a large spoon. (E) M.E. 
ladel; A.S. nu» ; so named from being 
used for dipping out or /ading water from 
a vessel; from M. E. /aden, A. S. hladan, 
to lade out; see above. 

. (E. Perhaps *loaf-kneader.' 

A. S. Aléfdige, a lady. = A. S. hlaf, a loaf; 
and (perhaps) A.S. *dige, a kneader, from 
the root seen in Goth. deigan, to knead ; see 
Dike, and see Dairy. @ Lady was spe- 
cially used to mean the Virgin Mary; 
hence lady-bird, lady’s-slipper, &c. 

Lag, late, sluggish. (C. W. Zag, 
slack, loose, sluggish; Corn. Zac, loose, 
remiss; Gael. and Ir. /ag, weak, feeble, 
faint; O. Irish Jac, weak.4- L. axus, lax ; 
see Lax, Languid, Slack. 

Lagan, goods cast out in a shipwreck. 
(F.) A law-term; usually explained so 
as to force a false connexion with L. 
ligäre, to tie. = O.F. Jagan, lagand, 
wreckage cast ashore (Godefroy) Low 
L. /aganum. Origin unknown. Perhaps 
from O. Icel. /aginn, positus, old pp. 
pass. of Jeggja, to lay, place (Egilsson), 


LAMMAS 


also, to be driven (Vigf). Cf. also O.F. 
alagane (Godefroy). 

Lagoon. (Ital.-L.) Ital. /agone, a 
pool; also /aguna. [Or from Span. 
laguna.] The former is an augmentative 
of L. lacus; the latter is from L. Jacúna, 
extended from lacus. See Lake (1). 

Laic. (L.—Gk.) L. /aicus, belonging 
to the laity.=Gk. Aaıxös (the same). See 
Lay (3). 

Lair, den or retreat of a wild beast. 
(E.) M.E. dir. A.S. leger, a lair, 
couch, bed. = A. S. stem */eg-, as in A. S. 
leg-, base of licgan, to lie down, rest. 
See Lie (1).4-Du. ger, a bed, lair, from 
liggen; G. lager, O. H. G. legar, a couch, 
from O. H.G. liggan, to lie; Goth. Zgrs, 
a couch. Doublet, leaguer. 

Laity, the lay people. (F.—L.—Gk.; 
with F. sufix.) A coined word; from 
lay, adj.; cf. gate-ty from gay, &c. See 
Lay (3). 

Lake (1), a pool. (L.) A.,F. Jac. = L. 
lacus, a lake. + Gk. Aáxxos, a hollow, 
hole, pit, pond; O. Irish Zoch, A.S. lagu. 

Lake (3; a crimson colour. (F.— Pers. 
—Skt.) F. Jaque (Cot.). = Pers. lak, lake. 
= Pers. /a£, gum-lac; see Lac (1). 

Lakh; the same as Lac (2). 

Lama (1), a high priest. (Thibetan.) 
We speak of the grand lama of Thibet, 
i. e. chief or high priest (Webster). 

Lama (2); see Llama. 

Lamb. (E) M.E. /amó, lomb. A.S. 
lamb, pl. lambru.+ Du. lam, Icel. lamò, 
Dan. /am, Swed. and G. /amm, Goth. 
lamb, a young sheep. Teut. type */amboz, 
neut, 

Lambent, flickering. (L.) ‘A lambent 
flame.” =L. /ambent-, stem of pres. pt. of 
lambere, to lick, sometimes applied to 
flames. Allied to Lap (1). 

Lame, disabled, esp. in the le (E.) 
M.E. dame. A.S. lama.4-Du. lam, Icel. 
lami, Dan. lam, Swed. lam, G. lahm. 
The orig. sense is bruised, maimed ; from 
a base */am-, to break. Cf. Russ. lomate, 
to break; Icel. /ama, to bruise ; prov. E. 
lam, to bruise. 

Lament, vb. (F.-L.) F. /amenter.= 
L. /ämentäri, to wail. =L. Jàmentum, a 
mournful cry ; from the base /a-, to utter 
a cry; cf. /a-tráre, to bark. Cf. also 
Russ. /aiate, to bark, scold. 

Lamina. (L.) L. lamina, a thin plate 
of metal. Cf. Omelette. 

Lammas, a name for Aug. 1. (E) 
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A.S. Alaf-masse, lit. ‘loaf-mass;’ later 
spellings Alammasse, lammasse. A loaf 
was on this day offered as a first-fruits of 
harvest. See Mass (2). 

Lamp. (F.-L.-Gk.) O.F. /ampe.= 
L. ampas. = Gk. Aapnds, a torch, light. = 
Gk. Aápmev, to shine. Cf. Lantern. 

Lam: . (F.—Teut.) F. lampon, 
orig. a drinking-song; from the exclama- 
tion Zampons ! -let us drink (Littré). = F. 
lamper, nasalised form of O. F. dapper, to 
lap up; of Tent. origin.=M. Du. lappen, 
‘to lap or licke like a dogge;’ Hexham. 
See Lap (1). 

rey, an eel-like fish. (F.—L.) 
A. F. lampreie, O. F. lamproie (Ital. 
lampreda). = Late L. lampréda; once 
spelt lampetra, as if ‘licker of rocks,’ be- 
cause the fish cleaves to them, from L. 
lambere, to lick, petra, a rock; but this is 
doubtful. Cf, Limpet. 

Lance. (F.—L.) F. /ance. =L. lancea. 
+ Gk. Aöyxn, a lance. Der. lance, vb., 
to pierce; Janc-er. 

lancegay, a kind of spear. (F.—L. ; 
and ¥.—Span.—Moorish.) Obsolete. A 
corruption of dance-zagaye, compounded of 
lance (as above), and F. zagaye, a kind of 
Moorish pike. The latter word answers 
to Span. azagaya (= al sagaya), where al 
is the Arab. def. article, and zagaya is an 
O. Span. word for ‘dart, of Moorish 
origin. So Port. azagaia, whence E. 
assegai. 

lanceolate, lance-shaped. (L.) L. 
lanceolätus, furnished with a spike. =L. 
Janceola, a spike; dimin. of /ancea (above). 

lancet. (F.-L.) M.E. /auncef. = 
F. Zancette, dimin. of /amce, a lance 
(above). 

lanch, another spelling of /ance, vb., 
to pierce; also of /aunch (below). 

launch, lanch, to hurl a spear, send 
(a ship) into the water. (F.-L.) M.E. 
launchen, launcen, to hurl. =O.F .danchier, 
lancier, Picard lancher, F. lancer, to hurl, 
fling, dart, also to prick, pierce. = L. 
lanceäre, to wield a lance. =L. /ancea, a 
lance. 

Land. (E.) M.E. /and, lond. A.S. 
land. + Du. Icel. Dan. Swed. Goth. G. 
land. Teut. type */andom, neut. Allied 
to Celtic type */anda, fem., whence Ir. 
Jann, land, W. //an, a yard, churchyard, 
Corn. lan, Bret. Jann (whence F. /ande, a 
plain). See Lawn. Der. u-land, out- 
land-ish. 


LANTERN 


landau, a kind of coach. (G.) Said 
to be named from Zandau, a town in 
Bavaria. Land is cognate with E. land; 
G. ax is allied to ¿- in M. E. -/az4; see 
Island. 

lan ‚ve, a count of a province. 
(Du.) u. landgraaf.= Du. land, land; 
graaf, a count. Der. /andgrav-ine, from 
Du. /andgravin, fem. of landgraaf; see 
Margrave. 

landrail, a bird; see Rail (3). 

landscape. (Du.) Formerly /and- 
skip; borrowed from Dutch painters. = 
Du. dandschap, a landscape, a province. = 
Du. /and, land; and -schap, a suffix cor- 
responding to E. -ship in friend-ship, 
allied to the E. verb shape. @ The Du. 
sch sounds to us more like sk than sh; 
hence our spelling with sc. 

Lane. (E) M.E. Jane, lone. A.S. 
lane, lone, a lane; O. Fries. Jana, lona.+ 
Du. /aan, a lane, narrow passage. 

Language. (F.—L.) M.E. /angage. 
= M. F. /anguage (Cot.), now langage. = F. 
langue, the tongue.=L. /ingua, tongue. 
See Lingual. 

Languish. (F.—L.) M.E. danguishen. 
=F. /anguiss-, stem of pres. part. of /an- 
guir, to languish.—L. /anguére, to be 
weak. Allied to Gk. Aayapós, slack; 
Icel. /akra, to lag; and to Lag. See 
Brugm. ii. $ 632. (4/SLAG.) 

languid. (L. L. /anguidus, feeble. 
= L. /anguere, to be languid or weak. 

languor, dullness. (F.-L.) M.E. 
languor. =F. langueur.=L. languorem, 
acc. of /anguor. = L. languére (above). 

Laniard; see Lanyard. 

Laniferous, wool-bearing. (L.) From 
L. lana, wool; ferre, to bear. L. dana is 
allied to Wool. 

Lank, slender, thin. (E) M.E. /ank. 
A. S. hlanc, slender. 

Lanner, Lanneret, a kind of falcon. 
(F.—L.) F. danier,‘a lanner;' Cotg. = 
L. /aniärius, a butcher, one that tears and 
rends. =L. /aniäre, to rend. (So Diez.) 
Der. Hence perhaps /anyard. 

Lansquenet, 2 German foot-soldier, 
a game at cards. (F.—G.) F. /ansquenet, 
‘a lance-knight [a mistaken form] or 
German footman;’ Cot.=G. dandsknecht, 
a foot-soldier. = G./ands, for landes, gen. of 
land, country; knecht, a soldier (E. knight). 
Thus /ansquenet =land’s-knight; orig. a 
soldier from Germany. 


Lantern. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. /an- 
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terne. = F. lanterne. = L. lanterna, läterna, 
a lantern (not a true L. word). Lanterna 
<*lamterna<*lampterna, borrowed from 
Gk. Aayurrrp, a light, torch. = Gk. Aápmev, 
to shine. 4 Sometimes spelt /anthorn, 
horn was used for the sides of 


Lan; , Laniard, a certain small 
rope in a ship. (F.—L.) Formerly spelt 
lannier, M. E. laínere; the final d being 
excrescent, or due to yard. == M. F. laniere, 
“a long and narrow band or thong of 
leather ;? also /anieres, pl.‘ hawks’ lunes; ’ 
Cot. Perhaps from F. /anier, a kind of 
hawk. See Lanner. 

Lap (1), to lick up with the tongue. 
(E. M.E. Zappen. A.S. /apian, to lap. 
+ M. Du. /apgen (Hexham); Icel. pja, 
Dan. /abe; O. H. G. /afan, to lap up.+ 
L. /ambere, to lap with the tongue. 
(o/LAB ; Brug. ii. $ 632.) Allied to 
lambent. 

Lap (2), the loose part of a coat, an 
apron, part of the body covered by an 
apron, a fold. (E. M.E. Zappe. A.S. 
leppa, a loosely hanging portion. + Du. 
lap, Dan. Jap, Swed. Zapp, G. lappen, a 
patch, shred, rag. Cf. Icel. /afa, to hang 
down; Lith. /ópas, a patch, rag. @ Hence 
lap-el, a flap ot a coat, dimin. of E. /afp; 
Japp-et, also dimin. of E. /ap; also the 
verb to lap over. Cf. Limp (1). 

Lap (3), to wrap. (E.) M.E. Zappen, 
also wlappen, another form of wrappen ; 
see Wrap. Quite distinct.from /ap (2). 

Lapidary, one who sets precious 
stones. (L.) Englished from L. /apida- 
rius, a stonemason. =L. /apid-, stem of 
lapis, a stone. Allied to Gk. Aémas, a 
bare rock, Aerís, a flake, Aémew, to peel 
(Prellwitz). See Leper. 

Lapse, vb. (L.) From L. /apsare, to 
slip, frequent. of 7257 (pp. lapsus), to glide, 
slip, trip. Der. col-, e-, ¿l-, re-lapse. 


Lapwing, a bird. (E.) M.E. Zappe- 
winke. A.S. hlzapewince, as if “one who 


turns about in running’; from A.S. AZzap- 
an, to run; *wince, one who turns; see 
Winch. € But the older form is Zepae- 
uince (O. E. T., p. 504); the sense of 
which is unknown. 

Larboard. (E.?) Cotgrave has: 
* Babort, the larboard side of a ship.’ 
Hakluyt (Voyages, i. 4) has the spelling 
leereboord ; where leere answers to prov. E. 
leer, empty, A.S. */2re (cognate with G. 


leer, O. H.G. lar’) ; whence A. S. l2rnes, ' 
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emptiness. The steersman formerly stood 
on the starboard (steer-board) side; the 
other side was free. 

y robbery. (F.—L.) The -y 
is an E. addition. = O. F. /arrecin (F. 
larcin), larceny. = L. Jatrocinzum, robbery; 
formed with suffix -cimium (as in tiró- 
cinium) from /atro,a robber. Allied to 
Gk. Aárps, a hireling, used in a bad 
sense; and to Aarpov, hire. 

, a tree. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. 
larice (Godefroy), also Zarege, * the larch ;’ 
Cot. = L, /aricem, acc. of larix, a larch. = 
Gk. Aapıf, a larch. 

Lard. (F.—L.) O.F./ard.=L. lardum, 
also /ärida, lard, fat of bacon. Cf. Gk. 
Aäpös, nice, Aäpivös, fat. Der. /ard-er, 
from O. F. /ardier, a tub to keep bacon in 
(Cot.), hence a room in which to keep 
bacon and meat. Also inter-dard. 

Larg . (F.—L.) F. /arge. - L. larga, 
fem. of /argus, great. Cf. O. F. Jarc, m. 

largess, a liberal gift. (F.—L.) F. 
Jargesse, bounty.=Late L. */argitia, not 
found, for L. Jargitio, a bestowing. = L. 
largitus, pp. of Jargiri, to bestow. = L. 
largus, large, liberal. 

Lark (1), a bird, (E.) Another form 
is /avrock (Burns) M. E. /arke, also 
laverock. = A.S. lawerce, later /auerce, 
Jaferce. + Icel. levirki, a lark; Low G. 
lewerke, O. H.G. lerehha, G. lerche, Du. 
leeuwrik, E. Fries. Jeverke, Swed. larka, 
Dan. /erke. A compound word, of un- 
known origin. 

Lark (2), a game, fun. (E.) The same 
word as the above; from the cheerful note 
of the bird. The fuller form /avrock 
(whence /arrick) produced the form Jar- 
rikin’ for larking, now used as a slang 
adj., in the sense of rollicking or rowdy. 
See N. and Q. 7 S. vii. 345. 

Larum; short for Alarum. 

Larva. (E) L. /arua, a ghost, a 
mask ; used as a scientific name for a cater- 
pillar or grub. 

+. (L,—Gk.) L. larynx. == Gk. 
Adpvy£ (gen. Adpvyy-os), throat, gullet, 
larynx. Der. /aryng-itis. 

Lascar, a native E. Indian soldier. 
(Pers.) Pers. /ashkari, a soldier; from 
lashkar, an army. 

Lascivious. (L.) Corruptly formed 
from L. /asciuus, lustful. Cf. Skt. Zash, 
to desire. 

Lash (1), a thong, stripe. (E.) M.E. 
lasshe, the flexible part of a whip; cf. E. 
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Fries. /aske, a bit of wood fastened on, 
Low G. /aske, a flap, G. lasche, a flap, 
groove for scarfing timber; M. Du. /assche, 
‘a peece of cloath sowne into a garment,’ 
M.H.G. /asche, a shred, strip; Norw. 
laske, a strip, shred, bit of wood. Lash 
in the sense of thong is from its use in 
lashing or binding things together; Swed. 
Jaska, to stitch ; Norw. lask, a seam. The 
verb dash, to scourge, is to use a Jash. 

Lash (2), to bind firmly together. 
(E.) Cf. Du. /asschen, to join, scarf to- 
gether; /asch, a piece, joint, seam. So 
also Swed. /aska, Dan. /aske, to scarf; 


Swed. Dan. /ask, a scarf, joint. The verb 
is from the sb. ; see above. 
Lass, a girl. (Scand.?) M.E. /asse, 


Jasce (Mätzner). Cf. Icel. Zöskr, weak; 
M. Swed. /ósk, a person having no fixed 
abode. Vigfusson cites O. Swed. /oska 
kona, a spinster. (H. Bradley; in Ath. 
June 16, 1894.) Cf. Bavarian Jasch, a 
woman (a term of contempt); Schmeller. 

Lassitude, weariness. (F.—L.) F. 
lassitude. — L. lassitúdo, weariness. = L, 
lassus, wearied; for */ad-tus, and allied 
to E. Late. 

Lasso, a rope with a noose. (Span. — 
L.) From Mexican Span. /aso; O. Span. 
laso, Minsheu. = L. /agueus (Folk L. 
laceus), a noose, snare, knot. See Lace. 
«[ The mod.Span.has /azo (with z sounded 
as E. voiceless 7%). 

Last (1), latest; see Late. 

Last (2) a wooden mould of the foot 
for a shoemaker. E) M. E. Zast, lest. 
A.S. last, /@st, a foot-track, path, trace 
of feet (whence the mod. sense follows).4- 
Du. Zest, a last, form; Icel. Zistr, the 
foot below the ankle; Swed. /ást, Dan. 
last, G. leisten, a shoemaker’s last; Goth. 
laists, a foot-track. The Teut. base 
appears in Goth. /azst-, with orig. sense 
*foot-track'; from J/azs-, and grade of 
Teut. *letsan-; cf. Goth. Jas, I know 
(find or trace out). Cf. L. Zra, a track; 
see Delirious. Akin to Learn. 

last (3), to endure. (E.) M.E. /asten, 
lesten; A. S. léstan, to observe, perform, 
last; orig. ‘to follow in the track of;’ 
from /ast, a foot-track (above). + Goth. 
laistjan, to follow after; G. leisten, to 
follow out. Cf. Goth. /azsts, G. leisten, sb. 

Last (4), a load, large weight, ship's 
cargo. (E) M.E. dast. A.S. hlast, a 
burden. Formed from A.S. Aadan, to 
lade, load.4-Dan. /ast, cargo; Swed. Du. 


LATHER 


and G. /as/, a burden. See Lade. A.S. 
| Adest is for *hlad-sto- (> *hlasto-) ; from 
hlad-, with suffix -sto-. Cf. Icel. Alass 
(< *hlad-to-), a cart-load. 

Latch (1), a catch, fastening. (E.) 
M.E. /acche, a latch, from /acchen, to 
catch. = A. S. /eccan, to seize, catch hold 


of. 

Latch (2), vb., to moisten. (E.) In 
Shak. M.N.D. iii. 2. 36. Cf. M. Du. 
laken, to flow (Oudemans); Swed. /aka, 
to distil, fall by drops, /aka fd, to pour 
on to; from la, 2nd grade of Icel. Ze£a, 
to drip; see Leak. Also prov. E. ZefcA, 
a vessel for making lye; A.S. /eccan, 
to moisten: Low G. /ake, brine. 

Latchet, a little lace, thong. (F.—L.) 
M. E. /acAet. — O. F. lachet, Norman and 
Picard form of O. F. /ace/, a lace; dimin. 
of O. F. /ags, F. /acs; see Lace. 

Late. (E) M.E. /at; comp. later, 
latter, superl. latest, latst (Ormulum, 
4168), last: A.S. let, slow, late. + Du. 
laat, Icel. latr, Dan. lad, Swed. lat; 
Goth. /ats, slothful, G. Zass, weary. Allied 
to L. lassus (for */ad-tus), weary. From 
the weak grade of the verb 7o Zet, i.e. let 
go; late orig. meant slothful, slow. See 
Let (1). Brugm. i. $ 197. 

latter, another form of /azer (above). 
last (1), latest; contracted form of 
latest. 

Lateen; see Latin. 

Latent, hidden. (L.) L. /atent-, stem 
of pres. pt. of /atére, to lie hid. 

Lateral. (L.) L. /ateralis, belonging 
to the side. = L. /ater-, for */ates-, stem of 
latus, side. 

Lath. (E) North E. Zt. M.E. latte. 
A. S. lett, a lath; pl. Jetta. + Du. lat; 
G. latte (whence F. latte); allied to G. 
laden, a board, plank, shutter. The mod. 
form /ath seems to have been influenced 
by W. llath, a rod, staff, Ir. slat, a rod; 
which is cognate. 

Lathe (1), a machine for turning wood, 
&c. (Scand.) Icel. 40 (gen. 4d-ar), a 
smith’s lathe; Dan. dreze-/ad, a turning- 
lathe. 

Lathe (2), a division of a county. (E.) 
A.S. /@3, M. E. 2, a lathe, province; 
Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 184, 455. Per- 
haps allied to Icel. ið, leidangr, a levy. 

Lather. (E) M.E. /a/er. A.S. 
leador, lather ; whence /ydran, to anoint. 
+ Icel. /audr, froth, foam, soap; Swed. 
| der, lather. For the form, cf. Gk. 
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Aovrpóv, a bath. Allied to Lye and 
Lave. 

Latin. (F.-L.) F. Zatin.=L. Lati- 
nus, belonging to Latium. Der. latim-er, 
an interpreter ; for Latiner. 

lateen, triangular, applied to sails. 
(F.—L.) F. Jatine, as in voile latine, a 
lateen sail; /afine is the fem. of Latin, 
Latin (i. e. Roman). 

Latitude, breadth. (F.-L.) M.E. 
latitude. =F. latitude.=L. latitudo (stem 
latitidin-), breadth. = L. /atus, broad ; 
short for O. L. st/atus. Brugm. i. $ 529. 

Latten, a mixed metal, like pinch- 
beck. (F.) M.E. /atoun.=0.F. laton 
(F. laiton), latten. Origin unknown. Cf. 
Low L. lato, /atónus ; Span. laton ; Port. 
latão ; Ital. ottone, latten. 

Latter; see Late. 

Lattice. (F.-G.) Formerly /attís. 
M. E. Jatis.=F. lattis, lath-work, lattice- 
work.=F. /a//e, a lath.=G. /atte, a lath; 
see Lath. 

Laud, to praise. (L.) M. E. Zauden. = 
L. /audare, to praise. = L. laud-, stem of 
laus, praise. 

Laudanum. (L.—Gk.—Pers.) Now 
a preparation of opium, but formerly ap- 
plied to a different drug. Thus Minsheu's 
Span. Dict. (1623) has: ‘ Zaudano, the 
gum labdanum vsed in  pomanders.' 
* Laudanum, Ladanum, Labdanum, a 
sweet-smelling transparent gum gathered 
from the leaves of Cistus Ledon, a shrub, 
of which they make pomander, it smells 
like wine mingled with spices;' Blount, 
1674. (Laudanum has a like strong 
smell.) = L. /adanum, ledanum, resin from 
the shrub /ada (Pliny). — Gk. Andavor, 
Addavov (same). — Gk. Añdov, a certain 
shrub. — Pers. /adan, the gum-herb lada 
(Richardson). 

Laugh. (E) M.E. /aughen, lehghen. 
O. Merc. hlehhan, A.S. hlihan (pt. t. hlöh), 
to laugh. +Du. /agchen, Icel. Aleja, Dan. 
lee, Swed. le, G. lachen, Goth. hlahjan 
(pt. t. Aloh). (Base *hlah=Idg. *klak; 
cf. Lith. A/eg-etz, to laugh, Gk. kAdocew, 
to cluck.) Of imitative origin. Der. 
laughter, A. S. hleahtor. 

Launch (1); see Lanch. 

Launch (2), a large ship’s boat. 
(Span.) Span. lancha, ‘the pinnace of 
a ship;’ Pineda (1740). Port. lancha, the 
same. Cf. Port. /anchara, a kind of ship; 
perhaps of Malay origin (Yule). 

Laundress, a washerwoman. (F.- 


LAW 


L.) Formed by adding F. suffix -ess to 
M.E. nder or lavander, a washer- 
woman. =Q. F. /avandiere, ‘a launderesse 
or washing-woman;’ Cot. = Late L. /auan- 
däria,- déria, (same). =L. lauand-, gerun- 
dial stem of /auäre, to wash. See Lave. 
Der. laundr-y = launder-y. 

Laurel. (F.-L.) M.E. rel, lorer, 
laurer. =O. F. lorier (F. laurier), a laurel- 
tree. — O. F. Ær (the same); with suffix 
-ier (L. -àriws).— L. laurum, acc. of 
laurus, a laurel-tree. 

laureate. (L.) L. /aureätus, crowned 
with laurel. =L. /aurea, a laurel; orig. 
fem. of /aureus, adj. from Zaurus (above). 

Lava. (Ital.—L.) Ital. /ava, a stream 
(esp. of molten rock). = L. /auäre, to wash, 
lave. See Lave. 

Lave, to wash. (F.—L.) F. Zaver. = 
L. lauare. + Gk. Aovew, to wash. Der. 
lav-er, M.F. lavoir, a washing-pool (Cot.); 
lav-at-or-y, F. lavatoire, L. lauatorium, 
neut. of /auatorius, adj., belonging to a 
washer. And cf. Lather. 

Laveer, to tack. (Du. — F. — Du.) 
In Dryden. = Du. /aveeren; M. Du. laveren, 
loeveren, ‘to saile up and downe,’ Hex- 
ham. — M. F. /oveér (Littré); F. Jouvoyer. 
=F. Jof, luff, weather-side. = Du. Zoef. 
See Luff. 

Lavender, a plant (F.—Ital.—L.) 
M. E. /avendre, the being an E. addition. 
=F. /avande, lavender; Cot.=Ital. /a- 
vanda, lavender; used for being laid in 
freshly washed linen.=Ital. /avanda, a 
washing. = L. /auäre, to wash. See Lave. 

Lavish, profuse, prodigal. (E.) For- 
merly spelt lavish, laves; also lavy. 
Formed with suffix -isk (A.S. -Zsc) from 
the obsolete verb /ave, to pour out, lade 
out water; M.E. /auen, to bale out 
water, whence the metaphorical use of 
lauen, to give bountifully. ‘He /auez 
hys gyftez’ = God /avishes His gifts; 
Allit. Poems, A. 607. It answers to 
A.S. lafiam, to lave, wash, pour. Cf. 
Du. /aven, G. laben, to refresh. Y The 
Teut. verb was perhaps early borrowed 
from L. /auare; see Lave. Cf. Norman 
dial. /aver, to spend lavishly. Der. 
lavish, vb. 

Law, a rule of action, edict. (Scand.) 
M.E. awè. A.S. lagu (not common; 
the usual A. S. word is Z) ; borrowed from 
Scand. Cf. O. Sax. /ag, law. = Icel. /ög, 
pl, but in sing. sense, a law, from /ag, 
a stratum, order; Swed. /ag; Dan. /ov. 
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From Teut. /ag, and stem of *Zgjan, to 
lie; see Lie (1). The sense is ‘ that which 
lies,’ or is fixed (cf. Gk. xeiraı vópos, the 
law is fixed, from xeipa:, I lie). Der. 
law-y-er (cf. saw-y-er). See Lie (1). 

Lawn (1), a space of grass-covered 
ground, a glade. (F.—C.) M.E. /aund 
(the d has been dropped). =O. F. Zande, 
* a land or laund, a wild, untilled, shrubby, 
or grassy plain;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. and Span. 
landa, a heath. f. Of disputed origin; 
referred by Littré to G. lead (=E. land), 
open country; but by Diez (rightly) 
to Bret. /ann, a bushy shrub, of which 
the pl. /annou, like F. andes, means 
‘waste lands.’ It comes to the same 
thing; for E. and G. /and are cognate 
with Irish /arn, a piece of land. Cf. W. 
llan, Gael. Jann, an enclosure, piece of 
land. See Land. 

Lawn (2), fine linen. (F. place-name.) 
Palsgrave has Laune lynen, prob. for Lan 
lynen, where Lan is the 16th cent. spell- 
ing of Laon, to the N. W. of Rheims. 
Lawn was also called ‘cloth of Remes,’ 
i.e. Rheims; see Baret’s Alvearie. 

slack. (L.) L. /axus, slack, 

loose. Allied to Slack. Brugm. i. § 193. 

laxative, loosening. (F.—L.) F. Zax- 

atif.=L. laxatiuus, loosening. = L. laxa- 

m pp. of /axäre, to loosen. =L. laxus, 
ax. 

Lay (1), to cause to lie down, set. (E.) 
M. E. leien, leggen, pt. t. leide, pp. leid. 
A.S. lecgan, pt. t. legde, pp. gelegd; 
causal of /icgan, to lie. + Du. /eggen, Icel. 
leggja, Dan. legge, Swed. lägga, G. legen, 
Goth. lagjan. Teut. type */ag-jan-, causal 
verb; from */ag, 2nd grade of */igjan-, to 
lie; see Lie (1). For the modern forms, 
see Sweet, E. Gr. § 1293. 

layer, a stratum, tier, bed. (E.) Dif- 
ferent from /ay-er, he who lays; a graphic 
variant of M.E. Jer, a lair, couch, 
place for lying down in; hence a bed, 
stratum, &c. See Lair. 

Lay (2), a song, poem, (F.—C.) M.E. 
Jai. — O. F. Jaz, said to be a Breton word. 
Not preserved in Breton, but it answers to 
Irish /aos, laoidh, O. Ir. láed, a song, 
poem, Gael. /aoidh, a verse, hymn, sacred 
poem. 

Lay (3), pertaining to the laity. (F.— 
L.-Gk.) M.E. /ay. - O. F. lai, secular. 
= L, laicus.= Gk. Aawós, belonging to the 
pens = Gk. Aaós (Attic Aeds), the people. 

Laic, Laity. 


LEAGUE 


Lay (4), as in Lay-figure. (Du) 
The EUR: was /ay-man (Richardson). 
Lit. ‘joint-man,’ i.e. man made with 
joints. =Du. /eeman, a lay-man. Here 
Ze- is for lede-, in compounds (Sewel); 
and Du. Jedem is the pl. of Zid, a joint, 
cognate with A. S. 48, Goth. Zithus, G. 
g-lied, a joint. Prob. allied to Limb 
(Kluge). 

Layer ; see Lay (1). 

Lazar, a leper. (F.—L.—Gk.—Heb.) 
M. E. lasar.=F.lazare.=L. Lazarus, = 
Gk. Aá(apos, the name of the beggar in 
Luke, xvi. 20; contracted from Heb. 
name Zleazar.=Heb. El dzar, he whom 
God helps. Der. /azar-etto, a plague- 
hospital, Ital. dazzaretto. 

. (Low G.) Zaesie (Spenser). == 
Low G. Zasich, variant of /osich, languid, 
idle (Lübben); /äösig, lazy (Danneil); 
Pomeran. läsig, cf. laassam, lazy (Bremen); 
Du. euzig, lazy. Allied to Loose. 

Lea, Lay, Ley, a meadow. (E.) 
M. E. /ay, ley, untilled land. A.S. Zah, 
lea (gen. leage), a lea; cf. Hed-leah, i.e. 
Hadleigh. Cognate with prov. G. /oh,a 
morass, low plain, Low G. /oge, Flem. /oo 
as in Water-loo; also with Lithuan. /au- 
kas, an open field, L. /ücus, a glade, open 
space in a wood. Orig. ‘a clearing.’ 
Allied to Lucid. Brugm. i. § 221. 

Lead (1, to conduct (E) M.E. 
leden, pt. t. ladde, pp. /ad. — A.S. lédan, 
to lead. + Icel. Æða; Swed. leda; G. 
leiten ; Du. leiden. Teut. type */azdjan- ; 
from */aith (by Verner’s Law), and grade 


of *leithan- (A.S. lidan), to travel. See 
Lode. 
Lead (2),a metal. (E) M.E. leed. 


A. S. /2ad.+Du. lood, Swed. lod, Dan. lod, 
G. loth, M. H. G. lot. Teut. type */audom, 
neut. Cf. O. Irish /uaidhe, lead. 

Leaf. (E) M. E. def, pl. leues 
(=/leves). A.S. laf, neut., pl. Zaf.4- Du. 
loof, foliage; Icel. lauf, Swed. lof, Dan. 
löv, Goth. laufs, G. laub. Teut. stem 
*laubo-. i 

League (1), a bond, alliance. (Ital. — 
L.) Ital. /ega, ‘a league;' Florio. = Late 
L. Jiga, a league. = L. /igäre,to bind. See 
Ligament. 

League (2), about three miles. (F.— 
L.— C) O.F. /egue (Roquefort); F. 
lieue (Gascon lega). = Late L. /Zga, leuca ; 
L. leuga, leuca, a Gallic mile; a word of 
Celtic origin. Cf. Bret. leo lev a league; 
also /e# (in Vannes). 
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Leaguer, a camp. (Du) In All’s 
Well, iii. 6. 27. — Du. /eger, a lair, a camp. 
See Lair, Lie (1). Der. be-/eaguer. 

Leak. (Scand) M.E. Zeken.= Icel. 
leka, to drip, dribble, leak as a ship, str. vb. 
(pt. t. Zak); cf. the causal forms seen in 
Swed. Zäcka, Dan. /ekke, Du. lekken, G. 
lecken, to leak, drop; A. S. leccan, to wet. 
€ The mod. E. word is Scand. ; not from 
A. S. leccan. [We also find A.S. Alec, 
leaky.] Der. /eak, sb., from Icel. Zeki, 
aleak. Prob. allied to Lack (Franck). 

Leal, loyal true. (F.-L.) M.E. /Z. 
= A. F. leal, O. F. leial, legal, hence just, 
loyal. = L. Zögalis, legal. Doublets, /ega/, 
loyal. See Legal. 

Lean (1), to incline, stoop. (E.) M.E. 
lenen. A.S. hlénan, to make to lean, 
weak verb; (cf. A.S. hlinian, to lean, 
weak verb). + Dan. lene, Swed. läna, 
causal forms; G. /ehnen, intrans. Allied 
to L. -clindre, in inclindre, to incline; 
Gk. »Aivev, to cause to lean, make to 
bend. (4/KLEL) 

lean (2), slender, frail. (E) M.E. 
lene. A. S. hl@ne, lean; orig. bending, 
stooping, hence thin; cf. L. décliuts, 
declining. Teut. type *Alainjos. Cf. O. 
Irish c/éen, sloping, bad. Allied to A.S. 
hlénan, to lean (above). 

Leap. (E) M. E. Zen, pt. t. ep, pp. 
lopen. A.S. hleapan, pt. t. hléop, to run, 
jump. + Du. /eopez, lcel. h/aupa, Dan. 
lobe, Swed. lopa, Goth. A/aupan, G. 
laufen, chiefly in the sense ‘to run.’ Teut. 
type *AJaupan-. 

Learn. (E) M.E. lernen. A.S. 
leornian. + G. lernen, to learn. Teut. 
type *Zzzón; from *liz(a)noz, pp. of 
*/eisan-, to trace out, of which the pt. t. 
fais occurs in Goth. with the sense “1 
know,’ i.e. have found out. Hence also 
Teut. */azzjan-, to teach, as in A. S. /éran 
(G. lehren),to teach. Brugm. i. $ 903 (c). 
And see Last (2), Lore. 

Lease (1), to let a tenement. (F.—L.) 
F. laisser, to let go. = L. /axäre, to slacken, 
let go. = L. Zaxzs, loose. See Lax. 

Lease (2), to glean. (E) M.E. lesen. 
A.S. lesan, to gather. + Du. Zezen, to 
gather, to read; G. lesen; Goth. lisan, 
pt. t. Zas, to gather; Lith. /2sz, to snap up. 

Leash, a thong to hold in a dog. (F. 
—L.) M.E. lees.=O.F. lesse (F. laisse), 
a leash. = Late L. /axa, a thong, a loose 
rope. = L. /axus, slack. See Lax. € The 
number usually leashed together was three. 
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Leasi falsehood. (E.) M. E. sing. 
A. S. asin falsehood ; ra line, false: 
Cf. Icel. /ausung, falsehood; Du. Joos, 
false. See Loose. 

Least; see Less. 

Leat, a conduit for water. (E.) A.S. 
ge-déte, a course, direction. From /2fan, 


to let, permit. Cf. zin-let, out-let. See 
Let (1). 
Leather. (E) M.E. ther. A.S. 


leder. + Du. leder, Icel. ledr, Dan. læder, 
Swed. láder, G. leder, leather. Teut. type 
*lethrom, neut. ; Idg. type */etrom, as in 
O. Irish lethar, W. lledr. Der. leather-n. 
Leave (1), to forsake, quit. (E) M. E. 
leuen (leven). A.S. lēfan, to leave a 
heritage, leave behind one.+Icel. Zezfa, to 
leave. Teut. type *azbjar-, to leave; 
from */azb-, as seen in A.S. /af, a remainder, 
Icel. /ezf, a heritage. And *aid is the 
2nd stem of Teut. *ezdar-, to remain, as in 
A.S. be-lifan, O.H. G. bi-liban (whence 
G. bleiben). Idg. root */ezp, as in Gk. 
Aimap]s, persistent; the weak grade */¿p 
appears in Skt. //^, to smear, Gk. Aímos, 
grease, Russ. /¿pkzz, sticky, Lith. “tz, to 
adhereto. See Live. Brugm. i. § 87. 
Leave (2), permission, farewell. (E.) 
‘To take /eave’=to take permission to 
go. ‘By your ave’ —by your permission. 
M. E. leue (leve). A.S. léaf, permission. 
From the same root as A.S. /of, dear, 
pleasing. The orig. sense was pleasure; 
hence a grant, permission.4-Du. -/of, as 
in oor-lof, permission, ver-lof, leave; Icel. 
leyfi, leave, lofan, permission, Zob (1) 
praise, (2) permission; Dan. /ov, Swed. 
lof, praise, leave; G. ur-laub, ver-laub, 
leave, er-lauben, to permit, /ob, praise. 
From Teut. base *eud- (whence A.S. 
Zeof), and grade *laub- (>A.S. laf), 
weak grade */uó- (>A.S. luf-u, love) 
SeeLief,Love,Furlough. (y LEUBH.) 
Leaven, ferment. (F.-L) M.E. 
leuain (levain).=F. levain. =L. leuamen, 
an alleviation ; here used in the orig. sense 
of ‘that which raises.” = L. /euäre, to raise. 
=L. Zuis, light. See Levity. 
Lecher. (F.— G.) M. E. Zechur, 
lechour.=O.F. lecheor, lecheur, lit. one 
who licks up, a man addicted to gluttony 
and lewdness. =O. F. lecher (F. lécher), to 
lick. 2O. H. G. lecchön (G. lecken), to 
lick. See Lick. 
Lectern, Lecturn, a reading-desk. 
(F. — Late L.) M. E. leterone, lec- 
torne, lectrone, lectrun (Prompt. Parv.). 
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=O. F. /etrun (Godefroy) ; lectrun, letrin 
(Littré, s. v. /ufrin).=Late L. lectrinum, 
a reading-desk, pulpit. = Late L. Zectrum, 
a pulpit. Prob. from Gk. Aéerpoy, a couch, 
support; akin to Gk. Aéxos, a couch, bed; 
cf. L. Zectus, a couch. But other forms, 
like Late L. lectorinum, lectorium, shew 
that it was popularly connected with L. 
lectio (below). 

Lection, a reading, portion to be read. 
(L.) FromL./ectio, a reading. = L. lectus, 
pp. of legere, to read. See Legend. 

lecture, a discourse. (F.—L.) F. Zec- 
ture, a reading. = Late L. /ectüra, a com- 
mentary. = L. /ectus, pp. of legere, to read. 

Ledge, a slight shelf, ridge. (E.) 
Palsgrave has /edge (i.e. support) of a 
shelf. Cf. Norfolk /edge, a bar of a gate, 
rail of a chair; M.E. /egge. Allied to 
Swed. /agg, the rim of a cask, Icel. /ógy, 
the ledge or rim at the bottom of a cask; 
Norweg. logg (pl. legger), the lowest part 
of a vessel; M.H.G. /ekke. Cf. also 
Norw. lega, a couch, lair, bed, support on 
which anything rests ; Zege, a ledge, as of 
rock. All from Teut. */ag, 2nd stem of 
*igjan-, to lie. Cf. A.S. gan, Icel. 
liggja, Swed. ligga, Dan. Zigge, to lie. 
The sense is ‘support.’ See Lie (1). 

Ledger, a flat slab; also, a book in 
which a summary of accounts is preserved. 
(E.) (We also find /eger ambassadors, 
i.e. such as remained for some time at a 
foreign court.) A ledger-b00k is one that 
lies always ready. Similarly, in Middle- 
English, a large book was called a /¿ggar 
(that which lies), because not portable. 
From M.E. /igyen, A.S. licgan, to lie; 
see Lie (1). Cf. Du. /egger, one that lies 
down (the nether mill-stone is also so 
called); from Du. Zeggen, to lie, a common 
corruption of /¿ggen, to lie (like Zay for /ze 
in English). €] Howell uses /eger-óoo£ for 
* portable book,’ which is from O. F. /egier, 
light. See /edger in Richardson. 

e, a sheltered place; part of a ship 
away from the wind. (Scand.) M. E. Zee, 
shelter. = Icel. 4/2, lee (of a ship); Dan. 


le, Swed. /à.4- Du. Zij; A.S. hizo, hleow, | 
a covering, a shelter (distinct from prov.| Le 
E. lew, warm ; see Lew). €] The peculiar | 


use is Scand.; the pronunciation /ew-ard 
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Swed. /àbare. Also A.S. läcnian, to heal, 
Icel. /@kna, Dan. lege, Swed. läka, Goth. 
lekinon, to heal. Also O. Irish aig, a 
leech. 

leech (2),a blood-sucking worm. (E.) 
A.S. Z2ce, lit. ‘the healer;' the same 
word as the above. 

Leech (5), Leach, the border or edge 
of a sail at the sides. (E. Cf. Icel. zk, 
a leech-line; Swed. Zik, Dan. Zig, a bolt- 
rope.4- M. Du. Zy£en, a bolt-rope (Sewel) ; 
Du. 27% (see Franck). 

Leek. (E) M.E. leek. O.Merc. dec; 
A. S. Zac. 4- Du. look, Icel. /aukr, Dan. 
log, Swed. lok, G. lauch. Teut. type 
*lauko-; cf. A.S. lücan, str. vb. (pt. t. 
léac = Teut. */au£), to weed. Der. gar-lic, 
char-lock, hem-lock (latter syllable). 

Leer, 2 sly look. (E.) The verbis a 
development from the sb., which is an old 
word. M.E. /ere, the cheek, face, com- 
plexion, mien; usually in a good sense, 
but Skelton has it in a bad sense. A.S. 
hléor, the cheek; hence, the face, look, 
mien. 4-Icel. 4/», pl., the cheeks. 

Lees, dregs of wine. (F.) Pl. of a sing. 
form Zee, not used.—F. Ze, ‘the lees;’ 
Cot. (Gascon /io, ‘lie de vin.’) = Late L. 
lia, pl He, lees (10th cent). Origin 
unknown. 

Leet, an assembly of a township. (E.) 
M. E. Zete. Prob. from A.S. an, to let, 
petmit, cause. See Let (1). 

Left, the weaker hand. (E) M.E. 
left, lift, luft. A.S. left; Dr. Sweet 
points out that “inanis, /eff, occurs in a 
gloss (Mone, Quellen, i. 443), and that the 
same MS. has senne for synne (sin); so 
that left is for lyft, with the sense ‘ worth- 
less’ or “weak”; cf. A.S. lyft-adl, palsy. 
+ North Fries. /eeft, leefter hond, left 
hand; M. Du. /uft, lucht, left; E. Fries. 
Züchter, left, Zuf, weak. p. The form of 
the base is Hub; cf. Du. lubben (Franck). 
See Lib. 

Leg. (Scand. M.E. /ee (pl. legges). = 
Icel. /eggr, a leg; Dan. /eg, the calf of the 
leg; Swed. /ägg (the same). Brugm. i. 
§ 647(5). . . 

. (L.) M.E. /egacie ; a coined 
word (as if — L. */égatia, not found) from 
L. légatum, a bequest, neut. of pp. of 


is due to the w; cf. steward for sty-ward. | lögäre, to appoint, bequeath ; allied to lex 


The Teut. type is *4/ewo- (Franck). 
,Ueech (1), a physician. (E) M.E. 
leche. 


dekeís, a leech; cf. Icel. Zeknir, Dan. lege, ' 


(stem /ég-), the law (below). 
legal, pertaining to the law. (F.—L.) 


A. S. /@ce, one who heals. + Goth. | M.F. legal. = L. Zgalts, legal. = L. /zg-, stem 


of lex, law. Allied to L. /egere; Gk. 
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Aéyew, to collect. Brugm. i. $ 134. 
(Y LEG.) 
legate, a commissioner. (F. — 1.) 


M. E. legate.=O.F. legat (F. légat), a 
pope's ambassador. =L. l¿gatus, a deputy ; 
pp. of /égare, to appoint. = L. /zg-, stem of 
lex, law. See legal. 

legatee. (L.; with F. sufix.) A 
law term; coined from L. /égat-us, ap- 
pointed, with F. suffix -é (=L. -dtus). 
See above. 

legend, a marvellous story. (F.—L.) 
M. E. legende.=O.F. legende \F. légende), 
a legend, story. = Late L. /egenda, a legend; 
fem. sing. from L. /egenda, neut. pl., things 
to be read. = L. /egendus, fut. pass. part. of 
legere, to read, orig. to gather, collect. 
Gk. Aéyey, to tell, speak. (4/LEG.) 
Legerdemain, sleight of hand. (F.— 
L.) O.F. gier de main, lit. light of 
hand. (Cf. Ital. Zeggiere, leggiero, light.) 
The O. F. Zegier answers to a Late L. 
type *euiärius, made by adding -ärius to 
L. eui-s, light. F. de = L. de, of. F. 
main =L. manum, acc. of manus, a hand. 
See Levity. 

leger-line, ledger-line, in music, 
a short line added above or below the 
staff. (F. — L.) Properly Jeger-line ; 
where Zeger = F. léger (formerly legier), 
light; because these lines are small and 
short. See the word above. @ So 
usually explained; but mod. F. employs 
the phrase /ignes additionnelles. 
Legible, readable. (F.—L.) O.F. 
legible. — L. legibilis, legible. = L. legere, to 
read. See legend. 

legion, a large body of soldiers. 
(F.—L.) M.E. gioun. = O.F. legion. 
= L. /egiónem, acc. of legio, a Roman 
legion, body of from 4200 to 6000 men. 
= L. egere, to gather, select a band. 
Legislator. (L.) L./zgzs/ater, a pro- 
poser of a law.=L. /zeis, gen. of lex, a 
law; /ator, a proposer, lit. bringer, from 
latum (for tatum), to bear, bring, from 
4 TEL; see Tolerate. Brugm. i. § 585 
(2). Der. /epislate, &c. See legal. 

legist. (F.—L.) O.F. Zegiste (F. 
dégiste).=Late L. legísta, one skilled in 
the laws. = L. /ög-, stem of Zex, law (with 
Gk. suffix -¿sta =-ıorns). 

legitimate. (L.) Late L. Zzgzi- 
mátus, pp. of legitimare, to declare to be 
lawful. = L. /zgitimus, according to law. = 
L. Zzgi-, for lex, law ; with suffix -¢7-mus. 


Legume, a pod. (F.—L.) F. gwme, 
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pulse,a pod. = L. legismen (stem legümin-), 
pulse, bean-plant. Brugm. i. § 667. Der. 
legumin-ous. 

Leisure, freedom from employment. 
(F.—L.) M.E. leyser. = A.F. leisir (F. 
loisir), leisure; orig. an infin. mood, 
meaning ‘to be permitted. =L. Ziczre, to 
be permitted. @ The form is bad; it 
should be /ezser or leisir; pleasure is in 
the same case. The suffix has been 
changed from -er or -ir to -ure (as in 
measure). 

Leman, Lemman, a sweetheart. 
(E.) Le. ef man. M.E. lemman, also 
leofman.— A. S. lof, dear; mann, a man 
or woman. See Lief. 

Lemma, an assumption. (L. — Gk.) 
L. /ömma.=Gk. Apa, a thing taken; in 
logic, a premiss taken for granted ; allied 
to Gk. el-Anupa:, perf. pass. of AauBávev, 
to take (base Aa8-). Brugm. i. § 852. 

Lemming, Leming, a kind of Nor- 
wegian rat. (Norweg.) Norweg. Jemende; 
also occurring as lemming, limende, lomel- 
dre, lomund, lomhund. Cf. Swed. lemel, 
a lemming; Icel. /omundr. Origin ob- 
scure; Aasen derives it from Norweg. 
lemja, to strike, beat, maim, lit. ‘ lame,’ 
and explains it to mean ‘ destroying’; 
from the destruction committed by them; 
see Lame. But this is * popular etymo- 
logy.” The word may be Lapp; the 
Lapp name is umek. 

Lemniscate, a curve like the figure 8. 
(L.—Gk.) From L. /ömniscät-us, adorned 
with a ribbon. =L. /ömniscus, a pendent 
ribbon. = Gk. Aguvíokos, a fillet. Said to 
be from Gk. Afjvos, wool; which is allied 
to Wool. 

Lemon. (F.—Pers) Formerly Zu on. 
= F. limon, = Pers. limún, hmàünàá, a 
lemon, citron. 

Lemur, a nocturnal animal. (L.) L. 
lemur, a ghost; so nicknamed by natural- 
ists from its nocturnal habits. 

Lend. (E.) The final d is excrescent. 
M. E. denen. A.S. Znan, to lend. = A. S. 
len, a loan.+Icel. /aza, Dan. laane, Swed. 
lina, G. lehnen, derivatives from the sb. 
See Loan. 

Len . (E) M.E. dengthe. A.S. 
lengd, fem.; for *langiüà, with mutation 
of a to e.= A. S. lang, long.+Du. lengte ; 
Dan. lengde; Swed. längd; Icel. lengd. 
See Long. Der. lengih-en. 

Lenient, mild. (L.) From pres. part. 
of L. /énire, to soothe. = L. /ēnis, soft, mild, 
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lenity. (F.—L.) O.F. /enitéd, mild- 
ness (obsolete). — L. /önitätem, acc. of 
Zénitas, mildness. = L. /ēnis (above). 

Lens, a piece of glass used in optics. 
(L.) So called from the resemblance of a 
double-convex lens to the shape of the seed 
of a lentil. = L. Zens, a lentil. 

Lent, a fast of 40 days, beginning with 
Ash-Wednesday. (E.) The fast is in 
spring-time; the old sense is simply spring. 
M.E. Zent, lenten. A.S. lencten, the spring; 
supposed to be derived from /ang, long, 
because in spring the days lengthen; Kluge 
suggests that it represents a Teut. form 
*langi-tino-, ‘long day, where -¢ino- is 
allied to Skt. dina-, Lith. dena, a day.+ 
Du. Zente, spring ; G. Zenz, O. H. G. lenzo, 
lenzin, lengizen. Der. lenten, adj., from 
A.S. lencten, sb. 

Lentil, a plant. (F.— L.) M. E. Zentil. 
= O. F. (and F.) entille. = L. lenticula, a 
little lentil; double dimin. of Zent-, stem 
of lens, a lentil. See Lens. 

Lentisk, the mastic-tree. (F.—L.) 
F. lentisque. — L. lentiscum, lentiscus, 
named from the clamminess of its resin. = 
L. Zentus, sticky, pliant. 

Leo, a lion. (L.—Gk.—Egypt.?) L. 
leo. = Gk. Aéwv, a lion. We also find Du. 
leeuw, G. lówe, Russ. lev, Lithuan. 
lavas, a lion; all borrowed forms. Cf. 
Heb. /avi’, a lion. Probably of Egyptian 
origin ; see Lion. 

leopard. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. leopard. 
= L. leopardus. = Gk.»eómapdos, a leopard; 
supposed to be a mongrel between a pard 
(panther) and a lioness, — Gk. Aeo-, for 
Aéov, a lion; rápdos, a pard. 

Leper. (F.—L.—Gk.) The sense has 
changed; Zere formerly meant the disease 
itself; and what we now call a Zeger was 
called a prous man. ‘The lepre of him 
was clensid ;’ Wyclif, Matt. viii. 3. =M. F. 
lepre, “a leprosie;' Cot. = L. lepra. = Gk. 
Aémpa, leprosy; so called because the skin 
scales ofl.=Gk. Aémpos, scaly, scabby. = 
Gk. Aémos, a scale; Aémew, to peel. Cf. 
Russ. ry pa Lithuan. /Zgi, to peel. 

lepidoptera, a term applied to 
insects whose wings are covered with 
scales. (Gk.) Gk. AemiSo-, for Aeris, a 
scale; rrepá, pl. of rrepóv, a wing (allied 
to E feather). 

Leporine, belonging to a hare. (L.) 
L. /eporinus, adj., from /epor-, for */epos, 
stem of /epus, a hare. 

Leprosy. (F.—L.—Gk.) A coined 
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word, from the adj. /eprous; which is 
from M.F. lepreux=L. leprosus, afflicted 
with lepra, i.e. leprosy. See Leper. 

Lesion, an injury. (F.-L.) M.F. 
lesion, hurt; Cot.—L. /esiönem, acc. of 
Jesio, an injury.=L. Jesus, pp. of ledere, 
%g hurt. Der. (from /edere) col-lide, e-lis- 
on. 

Less, smaller. (E.) Used as comp. of 
little, but from a different root. M.E. 
lessè, lassà, adj., les, adv. A.S./2ssa, less, 
adj.; /2s, adv. + O. Fries. /éssa, less. 
B. The form /és-sa is for *Lis-ra, by 
assimilation. The Teut. type is */ais-izoz, 
from a base */ais-; cf. Lith. /ésas, thin, 
small. The Teut. type of the adv. is 
*Jaisiz. Der. dess-er, a double comp.; 
less-en, vb. 

least. (E.) M. E. /est2, adj., lest, adv. 
A. S. /ésest, whence /ést by contraction ; 
a superlative form from the same base 
*lais-. 

lest, for fear that, that not. (E.) Not 
for least, but due to A. S. phrase 87 /zs de 
= for the reason less that; wherein dy (for 
the reason) was soon dropped, and /és de 
coalesced into /est. Here /Zs = less, adv. ; 
and de is the indeclinable relative. 

-less, suffix; see Loose. 

Lessee. (F.-L.) O.F. Jesse (Jesse), 

p. of esser, later Jazsser, to let go (lease). 
Bee Lease (1). 

Lesson. (F.-L.) M.E. lesson.={F. 
leçon. =L. lectionem, acc. of lectio, a read- 
ing; see Lection. Doublet, /ection. 

st; see Less. 

Let (1), to permit (E. M.E. /eten, 

strong verb, pt. t. /af, leet, pp. laten, leten. 
A. S. létan, létan, pt. t. let, leort, pp. léten. 
+Du. laten (liet, gelaten) ; Icel. lata (Jet, 
latinn); Dan. lade, Swed. /áta, Goth. 
letan (lailot, letans); G. lassen (liess, 
gelassen). Teut. type */2tan, pt. t. 
*lelot, pp. *létanoz. Idg. LED; weak 
grade LAD, whence E. Late. Brugm. i. 
§ 478. 
Let (2), to hinder. (E.) M. E. ¿tten ; 
A.S. lettan, to hinder, make late. = A. S. 
let, late, slow. + Du. Zetten, Icel. letja, 
Goth. /atjan, to tarry ; from the adj. Late. 
Teut. type */at-jan-; from *lat-, slow. 
See Late. 

Lethal, deadly. (F.—L.; orL.) M.F. 
lethal, ‘deadly ;’ Cot.—L. /ethalis, for 
létalis, mortal. = L. tum, death. 

Lethe, oblivion. (L.—Gk.) L. ze. 
—Gk. Ann, a forgetting; the river of 
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oblivion; allied to Aa6-, base of Aavdaveıv, 
to lie hid. 
lethargy, a heavy sleep. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.F. lethargie, a lethargy ; Cot. = 
L. léthargia.—Gk. Andapyla, drowsiness. 
= Gk. Andapyos, forgetful. = Gk. A767, 
oblivion (above). 
(F.-L) M.E. 


Letter, a character. 
lettre. = L. littera, for older 


lettre. = Y. 
litera (also leitera), a letter. See Brugm. 
(F.—L.) 


i. $ 930. 

Lettuce, a succulent plant. 

M. E. Zetuce. =O. F. *letuce, only found in 
the form Zectus (Palsgrave, s.v. Lettes); 
and in the Latinised form /etúsa, Wirt. 
Vocab. 787. 15.— L. *actücea, fem. adj. 
from L. /actüca, a lettuce (whence F. 
laitue, Ital. lattuga). = L. lact-, stem of lac, 
milk, succulent juice. See Lacteal. 

Levant, the E. of the Mediterranean 
Sea. (Ital.—L.) Ital. levante, E. wind, 
eastern country or part (where the sun 
rises). = L. /euant-, stem of pres. part. of 
leuäre, to raise; whence sé leuare, to rise. 
= L. Zuis, light. 

levee, a morning assembly. (F.— L.) 
For F. Ze lever (Littré). — F. Jever, to raise. 
=L, Zeuare (above). 

Level, an instrument for determining 
that a thing is horizontal. (F.—L.) M.E. 
liuel, leuel (livel, level). =O. F. livel, later 
spelling /iveau; mod. F. niveau, a level. 
=L. /ibella, a level; dimin. of libra, a 


balance. See Librate. Y Hence the 
adj. level. 
Lever. (F.-L) M.E. /evour.=F. 


leveur, a raiser, lifter. = L. leudtorem, acc. 
of leuator, a lifter. =L. leuare, to lift. = L. 
leuis, light. 

Leveret. (F.—L.) A.F. leveret (pl. 
leveres, Gaimar, Chron. 1. 6239); O. F 
levrault, * a leveret, or young hare ;’ Cot. ; 
with change of suffix. [The suffix -au/f= 
Late L. -a/dus, from O. H. G. wald, power, 
common as a suffix.] The base /ever- is 
rom L. lepor- for *lepos, stem of lepus, a 

re. 

Leviathan. (L.—Heb.) Late L. /e- 
viathan, Job xl. 20 (Vulgate). = Heb. 
livyäthän, an aquatic animal, dragon, 
serpent ; named from its twisting itself in 
curves. = Heb. root /avah; Arab. root 
Jawa’, to bend, whence /awä, the twisting 
or coiling of a serpent. 

Levigate, to make smooth. (L.) Out 
of use. = L. /öuigätus, pp. of leuigare, 
to make smooth. = L. /zw-i;, smooth ; 
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-igare, for agere, to make. Cf. Gk. Aetos, 
smooth. 
Levin, lightning. (Scand.) M.E. 


leyfnyng, lightning ; Wrt. Voc. 735.42. 
Prob. Scand.; not found in A.S. Cf. 
Icel. Æiptr (pronounced /ezftr), lightning. 

Levite, one of the tribe of Levi. (L.— 
Gk. — Heb.) L. Zeuita. = Gk. Aevirns, 
Lu. x. 32.— Heb. Levi, one of the sons of 
Jacob. 

Levity, lightness, frivolity. (L.) From 
L. /euitas, lightness. =L. Zeuis, light. 

levy, the act of raising men for an 

army; the force raised. (F.-L.) F. 
levee, ‘a levy, or levying of an army;’ 
Cot. Fem. of pp. of Zever, to raise. = L, 
leuare, to raise. = L. Zuis (above). 

Lew, Lew-warm, tepid. (E) M.E. 
lew, Wyclif, Rev. iii. 16. A.S. Aléowe, 
warm (found once). + Du. /auw, warm; 
Icel. klar, hlyr; G. lau, O.H.G. lao 
(Jaw-). Teut. base (perhaps) *h/éw-, hléw-. 

Lewd, ignorant, base. (L. — Gk. ?) 
M. E. /ewed,ignorant. A.S. /éwede, adj., 
ignorant, also lay, belonging to the laity. 
[It may have been confused with the pp. 
of l@wan, to betray; cf. Goth. /ewjan, 
to betray, from /éw, occasion, oppor- 
tunity.] But it is supposed to be of 
Latin origin; answering to L. type */az- 
catus, belonging to the laity, parallel to 
Late L. clericatus (whence E. clergy). If 
so, it is formed from L. /azcws, a word of 
Gk. origin. See Laic. (Sievers, $ 173; 
Pogatscher, § 340.) 

Lexicon. (Gk.) Gk. Aeıröv, a dic- 
tionary; neut. of Aefwós, adj., belonging 
to words. = Gk. Aéfi-s, a saying. = Gk. 
Atyeıv, to speak ; see legend. 

‚a meadow ; see Lea. 

Liable, res responsible. (F.—L.) Formed, 
with suffix -able, from F. /i-er, to tie. = L, 
ligäre, to tie. See Ligament. 

Liane, a climbing tropical 
plant. (F. Tia F. ane (the same); from 
Norman and Guernsey Ziaz, a band. = L. 
ligāmen ; see Lien, Limehound. 

Lias, a formation of limestone. (F.) 
F. lias, liais, O. F. liois, a hard freestone. 

Lib, to castrate. (E.) Answers to an 
A.S. type *lybban;; only found in the 
cognate Du. /ubben, with the same sense; 
E. Fries. and Westphal /üdden. Der. 
g-lib, vb., the same (obsolete); cf. O. Du. 
gelubt, ‘ zelt, Hexham. Also /ef-£, q.v. 

Libation, the pouring forth of wine in 
honour of a deity. (F.-L.) F. Zibation. 
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=L. acc. libdtionem.=L. libätus, pp. of 
libare, to taste, sip, pour out.4- Gk. Acißeıv, 
to pour out, shed, offer a libation. Brugm. 
i. § 553- 

Libel, a written accusation. (F.—L.) 
M.E. /¿bel, a brief piece of writing; A. F. 
libel. — L. libellum, acc. of libellus, a little 
book, a notice (Matt. v. 31); dimin. of 
liber, a book. See Library. 

Liberal. (F.-L.) M.E. /iberal.= 
O. F. liberal. —- L. liberalis, befitting a free 
man, generous, e L. /iber, free. 

liberate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
liberäre, to set free. = L. liber, free; Brugm. 
i. $ 102. 

libertine. (L.) Cf. Acts vi. 9. - L. 
libertinus, adj., belonging to a freed man, 
also sb., a freed man; later applied to 
denote the licentious liberty of a certain 
sect (Acts vi. 9. — L. /ibertus, a freed 
man. = L. Zber, free. 

liberty. (F.—L.) M.E. /bertee.— 
F. liberté. — L. libertätem, acc. of libertas, 
freedom. — L. liber, free. 

Libidinous, lustful. (F. — L.) F. 
libidineux. = L. libidinosus, lustful. = L. 
libidin-, stem of Jibido, lubido, lust, 
pleasure. — L. bet, lubet, it pleases. Cf. 
Skt. Zubk, to desire. Allied to Love. 

Library. (F.-L.) F. Zbrairie.—L. 
dibraría, a book-shop; fem. of /ébrarius, 
belonging to books. = L. /¿br-, stem of 
liber, a book, orig. the bark of a tree (one 
of the earliest writing materials). Allied 
to Gk. Aérrew, to peel; Brugm. i. $ 499. 

Librate, to balance, be poised, move 
slightly when balanced. (L.) The verb is 
rare, and due to the sb. “bration (Kersey). 
= L. acc. Jibrátiónem, a poising. = L. libra- 
tus, pp. of librare, to balance. =L. libra, a 
balance, a level; also a pound of 12 oz.4- 
Gk. Aírpa, a pound of 12 oz. Brugm. i. 
§ 589. 

Licence, License, leave, abuse of 
freedom. (F.—L. M.E. /lycence. = F. 
licence.=L. licentia, freedom to act. - L. 
licent-, from Jicére, to be allowable. See 
Brugm. ii. $ 587. Der. Zience, more 
usually /¿cense, vb. 

licentiate, one who has a grant to 
exercise a profession. (L.) Englished from 
Late L. Acentiadtus, pp. of licentiare, to 
licence. = L. Zicen£ia, licence (above). 

licentious. (F.—L.) F./encieux. 
= L. licentiosus, full of licence. = L. 

licentia, licence (above). 
i „amoss. (L.—Gk.) L. dichén. 
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= Gk. Acıyv, lichen, tree-moss; also, an 
eruption on the skin. Generally connected 
with Gk. Acixew, to lick up; from its en- 
croachment. Cf. Russ. Získať, a lichen, a 
tetter. 

Lichgate, a churchyard gate. (E.) So 
called because a corpse (in a bier) may be 
rested under it. The former syllable is 
M. E. Zich, a corpse, but orig. the living 
body; from A.S. 7i, a body; see Like 
(1). 

Lick,tolap (E) M.E. ikken. A.S. 
liccian. + Du. likken, G. lecken. A 
secondary verb allied to the primary forms 
seen in Goth. di/aigon (be-lick); Russ. 
lizate, O. Irish ligim, 1 lick, L. Zingere, 


Gk. Aexev, Pers. “shtan, Skt. lih, 
rih, to lick. («y LEIGH.) Brugm. i. 
$ 604. 


Licorice,Liquorice. (F.—L.— Gk.) 

M. E. Zicoris.= A. F. lycorys, Liber Albus, 
p. 224; M. F. /iguerice, *lickorice;' Cot. 
=L. liguiritia, liquorice; a corrupted 
form of glycyrrhisa (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxii, 9. 11). - Gk. yAvrvppıfa, liquorice, 
lit. ‘sweet root. =Gk. yAuxú-s, sweet; 
pica, root. See Wort. 

Lictor, an officer in Rome. (L.) L. 
lictor, perhaps ‘binder’; from the fasces 
or ‘bound’ rods which he bore, or from 
binding culprits. Allied to /igäre, to bind. 
See Ligament. (Doubtful.) 

Lid, a cover. (E) M.E. lid. A.S. 
Ald, a lid. A.S. hlid-, weak grade of 
hlidan, to cover.4-Du. /id, a lid; Icel. 
hlid, a gate, gateway, gap, breach; 
M. H. G. Ut, lid, a cover (obsolete). 

Lie (1), to rest, abide. (E.) A strong 
verb. M.E. lyen, also liggen, pt. t. lay, 
ley, pp. leien, lein. A.S. licgan, pt. t. 
leg, pp. legen. 4 Du. liggen, Icel. liggja, 
Dan. ligge, Swed. ligga, G. liegen, Goth. 
ligan. Related to Russ. /ejate ; Lat. base 
leg (in Zectus, bed); Gk. base Aex- (in 
Aéxos, bed). (4/LEGH.) € On the 
mod. E. form see Sweet, E. Gr. $ 1293. 
Lie (2), to tell a falsehood. (E.) M.E. 
liyen, lezen, pt. t. leh, pp. lowen. O. Merc. 
legan ; A.S. löogan, pt. t. léag, pp. logen. 
+Du. Zegen, Icel. Yuga, Dan. /yve, Swed. 
ljuga, Goth. liugan, G. lügen. “Vent. type 
*leugan-, pt. t. *laug, pp. *luganoz. Cf. 
Russ. /gate, luigate, to lie; Joe, a lie. 
(yLEUGH.) 

ief, dear. (E) M.E. def A.S. g, 
+Du. lief, Icel. Z/&fr, Swed. Yuf, Goth. 
Ziubs, G. lieb. Teut. type * z. Cf 
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Russ. %oboi, agreeable, liobite, to love; 
L. /ubet, libet, it pleases: Skt. Zubk, to 
desire. (4/LEUBH.) Allied to Love. 

Liege, faithful, subject. (F.—O. H. G.) 

[The sense has been altered by confusion 
with L. /gitus, bound. In old use, we 
could speak of * a Zege lord’ as meaning a 
free lord, in exact opposition to the im- 
ported notion.) M.E. Ze, lege; lege 
poustee — free sovereignty, Bruce, v. 165. = 
O. F. lige, liege, liege, leal; also, free; a 
liege lord was a lord of a free band, and 
his Zieges were privileged free men, faithful 
to him, but free from other service. = 
M. H. G. Zdie, lidic (G. ledig), free, esp. 
from all obligations of service. Cf. Icel. 
liöugr, free, M. Du. /edzg, free. (Disputed ; 
see Körting, $ 4736.) 

Lieger, Leiger, an ambassador ; see 
Ledger. 

Lien, a legal claim, charge on property. 
(F.—L.) F. Zn, a band, or tie, anything 
that fastens or fetters. — L. Aigdmen, a tie. = 
L. Zgáre,totie. See Ligament. 

Lieu, place, stead. (F.—L.) F. Zeu. 
=L. /ocwm, acc. of locus, a place. See 
Locus. . 

lieutenant, a ‘locum tenens, deputy, 
&c. (F. —L.) F. dew tenant. — L. locum- 
tenent-, stem of locum tenens, one who 
holds another's place. = L. locum, acc. 
of locus, a place ; tenens, pres. pt. of tenére, 
to hold. See Tenable. 

Life. (E) M.E. Zif, lyf; gen. lyues 
(lives), dat. lyue (live). A.S. dif, gen. 
lifes, dat. life. From the base of Teut. 
*eiban- (pt. t. *aib, pp. *libanoz), to 
remain; as seen in Goth. di-leidan, A.S. 
be-lifan, G. bleiben, Du. blijven, to remain. 
+ Icel. lif, lift, Dan. liv, Swed. Zif, O. H. G. 
lip, life (whence G. leid, the body). The 
weak grade appears in Live, q. v. And 
see Leave (1). (4/LEIP ?) 

life (E.) From life and guard. 
«| Cf. G. letbgarde, a body-guard, which 
is a cognate word, with the orig. sense of 
“life-guard,' from O. H. G. 7, life. 

lifelong ; better livelong, q. v. 

Lift (1), to elevate. (Scand.) M. E. 
liften.—Icel. lypta (pron. lyfta), to lift, 
exalt in air, from /opt, air; Dan. fte, 
Swed. ¿yfta, from /uft, air. The Icel. 

y results, by mutation, from Teut. #; see 
Loft. Der. up-/ift. 

Lift (2), to steal. (E.) We speak of 
a shop-lifter, a thief; see Shak. Troil. i. 
3. 129. To take up; hence, to take 


LIGHTS 


away. The same as Lift (1). «f Not 
allied to Goth. A/iftus, a thief. 

i ent, a band, band of tissue 
connecting the moveable bones. (F.— L.) 
F. ligament. =L. ligamentum, a tie, band. 
=L. liga-re, to tie; with suffix -mentum. 

ligature,a bandage. (F.—L.) F. Ziga- 
ture, a tie, bandage. = L. Zigatzra, a bind- 
ing. = L. Zigatus, pp. of ligare, to tie. 

ight (1), illumination. (E.) M.E. 
light. =O. Merc. léht; A. S. leoht, light. + 
Du. and G. dicht; cf. Goth. liuh-ath, 
light, shewing that the Z isa suffix. Teat. 
type */euhtom, neut. sb.; related to the 
adj. *leuhtos, as seen in E. /ight, i. e. bright, 
adj., G. and Du. Zcht. Co-radicate with L. 
lux (stem lüc-), light, Gk. Aeve-ds, white, 
Skt. ruch, to shine. (4/LEUQ.) See 
Lucid. 

lighten (1), to illuminate, flash. (E.) 
1. INTRANS., to shine as lightning; “it 
lightens? M.E. lightenen, more correctly 
light-n-en, where the -s- is formative, 
and gives the sense ‘to become light.” 2. 
TRANS. This is only the intrans. form 
incorrectly used with a trans. sense. The 
correct trans. form is simply to light= 
O. Merc. l¿htan, from oht, sb. 
lightni an illuminating flash. 
(E.) Formed with suffix -ing from M. E. 
lightnen, to lighten (above). 
Light (2), not heavy. (E.) M.E. light. 
A. S. ZoAt (for *liht). + Du. licht, ligt; 
Icel. /z//r, Dan. let, Swed. Jatt, Goth. 
leihts, G. leicht, O. H.G. liht, lihti. 
Teut. type */zhtoz, for *linxtoz, *lenxtoz. 
Allied to Lith. /emgwas, light; and to 
Lung. See Brugm. i. $ 684; Sievers, 
§ 84. 
light (3), to alight, settle, descend. 
E.) M.E. ZAfem. A.S. lihtan, xb., to 
alight from, lit. to make light, relieve 
a horse of his burden. — A. S. oht (ZA) 
(above). The sense ‘to descend upon’ 
(the earth) is secondary, due to the com- 
pleted action of descending from a horse. 
lighten (2), to alleviate. (E.) The -ez 
is merely formative, as in strength-en.=— 
A.S. lihtan, to make light (above). 
lighten (3), to alight on. (E.) Ex- 
tended from light (3) above. 
lighter, a boat for unlading ships. 
(Du. Borrowed from Du. /igter, a 
lighter, i. e. unloader. = Du. Zz, light. 
lights, lungs. (E.) So named from 
their lightness. So also Russ. /eghita, 
lights; from Zeg£ii, light. 
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scc Fight (i) (1), to flash, Lightning; 


ight (1). 
eous, woody. (L.) L. ligne-us, 
wooden; with suffix -ous. = L. lignum, 
wood. 

lign-aloes,, a kind of tree. (F.—L. 
and Gk.) O.F. lignaloes (Godef.). -L. 
lignum aloés, lit. “wood of aloes.’ Aloes 
is gen. of aloe, from Gk. áAóy, aloe. See 
Aloe. 

Ligule, a strap-shaped petal. (L.) In 
botany. =L. /igu/a, a little tongue, also 
spelt Angula, dimin. of lingua, tongue. 
See Lingual. 

igure, a precious stone. (L. — Gk.) 
L. gurius. — Gk. Aryópiov, a sort of gem 

(amber or jacinth) ; Exod. xxviii. 1 

Like (1), similar. (E) M.E. lyk, lik. 
A.S. ge-lic; as suffix, -lic. + Du. ge-Zijk, 
Icel. Zz&r, g-likr, Dan. lig, Swed. Zik, Goth. 
ga-leiks, G. g-leich, O. H. G. ka-lih. p. 
Lit. ‘having the same form,’ and derived 
from the sb. meaning ‘form, shape,’ viz. 
A. S. Jic, form, body, Icel. /7%, Goth. Zeik, 
the body, Du. 47%, a corpse, Dan. Ze, 
Swed. /k, a corpse, G. Zeche, O. H.G. 
Jih. See Lichgate. Cf. Lith. /ygzs, like. 

like (2),to be pleased with. (E.) The 
construction has altered; M. E. “eth, it 
pleases, is impersonal, as in mod. E. if you 
like=if it may please you. = A.S. /ician, 
to please, orig. to be like or suitable for. = 

A. S. -lic, ge-lic, like; see Like (1). + Du. 
lijken, to suit; Icel. dika, to like; Goth. 
leikan, to please (similarly derived). 

liken, to compare. (E.) M. E. Z£nez, 
to liken; but the true sense is intransitive, 
viz. to be like. Cf. Swed. Zza, (1) to 
resemble, (2) to liken, from 4, like; Dan. 
ligne, the same, from "ig, like. 

Lilac, a shrub. (Span. — Arab. — Pers.) 
Span. lilac.= Arab. lilak, a lilac. = Pers. 
lilaj, lilanj, lilang, of which the proper 
sense is indigo-plant. The initial 7 stands 
for n, and the above forms are from 7, 
blue, whence i/ak (>Arab. /z/ak), bluish. 
The plant is named from the ‘bluish’ 
tinge on the flowers in some varieties. 
(Devic). Cf. Skt. nila-, dark blue. 

Lilt, to sing, dance, (Scand) M.E. 
lilting-horn, horn to dance to; cf. M.E. 
lulten, to resound. Formed (with added -£) 
from Norweg. Zilla, to sing in a high tone. 
Cf. O. Swed. Zylla, to lull to sleep (Rietz). 
Allied to Lull. 

„aplant. (L.— —Gk.) A.S. žie. = 
L. lium. = Gk. Aeípiov, a lily. 


LIMN 


Limb (1), a member, branch of a tree. 
(E.) M.E. lim. A.S. lim.4Icel. limr, 
Dan. Swed. lem. Allied to A. S. 4-3, 
Goth. /-thus, G. g-le-d, a joint. Cf. 
Lith. /émá, stature, growth. See Lay (4). 

Limb (2) the edge or border of a 
sextant, &c. (L.) L. imbus, a border, 

edging, edge. 
imbo, limbus, the borders of hell. 

(L.) The orig. phrase is ¿nm limbo, where 
limbo is the abl. case of /imbus, a border ; 
the Ambus Patrum was a supposed place 
on the border of hell, where the patriarchs 
abode till Christ’s descent into hell. 

Limbeck, the same as Alembic. 

Limber (1), active, flexible. (E.) In 
Baret(1580). ApparentlyalliedtoLimp(1). 

Limber (2), part of a gun-carriage, a 
frame with two wheels and a pole. (F.?) 
Cf. prov. E. Zimmers, thills, shafts (the 6 
being excrescent). G. Douglas has /ym- 
narts, shafts. Probably from O. F. /imonter, 
adj., belonging to the shafts; from /ímon, 
a shaft. Cf. F. /imontére, part of a car- 
riage including the two shafts. Etym. 
unknown ; perhaps allied to Icel. Zz (pl. 
limar), br anches of a tree. 

Limbo, Limbus; see Limb (2). 

Lime (D, bird-lime, mortar. (E) M.E. 
lym, liim, viscous substance. A.S. lim, 
bitumen, cement.4-Du. jm, Icel. 775, 
Dan. Zizm, Swed. Zim, glue; G. leim, glue; 
L. Zimus, slime. Idg. type */eimo-. See 
Loam. 

Lime (2), the linden-tree. (E.) Lime is 
a corruption of /me, as in Shak. Temp. v. 
10; and Ze is a corruption of “ind, 
the lengthening of z having occasioned 
the loss of d. (Sweet, E. Gr. $ 1607.) 
See Lind. 

Lime (3), a kind of citron. (F.— Pers.) 
F. lime, = Pers. limi, (also /imün), a lemon, 
citron. See Lemon. 

Limehound, a doginaleash. (Hybrid; 
F.—L., and E.) Short for “am-hound, 
used by Turberville. The M. E. liam or 
lyam means ‘a leash.’=O.F. Zem, now 
spelt Zen, a band; Guernsey 4am, lian. 
=L. ligāmen, a tie. See Lien, Liane. , 

Limit. (F.—L.) F. Zmite, a limit. = 
L. limitem, acc. of limes, a boundary ; 
akin to /imen,a threshold. Cf. L. /¿mus, 
transverse. 

Liman, to illuminate, paint. (F.—L.) 
M. E. Amnen, contracted form of luminen, 
to illuminate (Prompt. Parv.). Again, 
luminen is for enluminen. O. Y. enlu- 
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miner, to illuminate, burnish, limn. =L., 
tlluminare; see Illuminate. 

Limp (1), flaccid, pliant. (E.) Not 
in early use. Apparently related, by gra- 
dation, to Bavarian ampecht, flaccid, down- 
hanging, from the verb /ampen, to hang 
loosely down; cf. Skt. Zamba, depending, 
lamb, to hang down. 

Limp (2), to walk lamely. (E.) In 
Shak. Mer. Ven. iii. 2. 130. We find 
A.S. lemp-healt, earlier laempi-halt (Ep. 
Gl), adj., halting; and a cognate form 
in M. H.G. limphin, to limp. Cf. Low 
G. lumpen, to limp. 

Limpet, a small shell-fish. (L.) 
Formerly /empet (Phillips, 1706). A.S. 
lempede, orig. a lamprey, which also 
sticks to rocks. = Late L. Zmprida, for 
L. lampedra, a lamprey. See Lamprey. 
Cf. ‘Lemprida, \empedu;’ Wright's 
Vocab. 438. 17. 

Limpid, pure, bright. (F.—L.) F. lim- 
pide, = L. limpidus, clear. Allied to 
Lymph. Brugm. i. § 102. 

Linch-pin, a pin to fasten a wheel on 
an axle (E.) Formerly /ins-pin, lit. 
* axle-pin. = A. S. Zynzs, an axle-tree.4- 
Du. lens, a linch-pin, O. Low G. /unisa, 
Low G. Zunse, G. lünse, alinch-pin. Teut. 
base */unis- (cf. Goth. akw-izi, an ax); 
from */un-, as in O. H.G. Zun, a bolt, 
peg, pin. Perhaps from Idg. root. */ew, 
(cf. Gk. Av-eıv), to loosen. 

Lind, Linden, thelime-tree. (E.) The 
true form of the sb. is £z, and Znd-en 
is the adj. from it. Hence lind-en tree = 
lind ; the same thing. M.E. lind. A.S. 
lind, the tree; also a shield, commonly 
of this wood.4-Du. nde, Icel. Dan. 
Swed. Zind, G. linde. Cf. Lith. lenta, a 
board. Doublet, Zime (2). 

Line, a thread, thin cord ; also a stroke, 
row, rank, verse (L. ; or F.—L.). In the 
sense ‘cord,’ we find A.S. /ime, directly 
from L. línea. In the other senses, it is 
from F. ligne, also from L. linea. B. The 
L. línea meant orig. a string made of flax, 
being fem. of adj. /imeus, made of flax. = 
L. /inum, flax. Cf. Gk. Aivov, flax ; whence 
perhaps the L. word. Der. out-line. 

lineage. (F.—L.) F. /ignage, a line- 
age. =F. /igne, a line, rank. =L. /inea, a 
line (above), 

lineal. (L.) L. /ineälis, belonging to 
a line. =L. /inea, a line (above). 

lineament, a feature. (F.—L.) M.F. 


LINNET 


ing, delineation. =L. /ineäre, to draw a 
line. = L. /inea, a line (above). 

linear. (L.) L. limearís, belonging to 
a line. = L. /inea, a line (above). 

linen, cloth made of flax. (L.) Used 
as a sb., but really an old adj., A.S. 
lin-en ; the old sb. being M. E. Zin, A. S. 


lin, flax.=L. linum, flax. (Cf. gold-en 
from gold.) See linseed. 

i (1), a fish. (E) M.E. lenge 
(Havelok). Named from its long slender 


shape. Cf. A.S. /emgu, length. + Du. 
leng, a ling, from /ang, long; Icel. langg, 
Norw. /anga, longa, a ling ; Swed. långa ; 
G. länge, a ling, also called léng-fisch, 
long fish. See Long. 

Ling (2), heath. (Scand.) M.E. /yxg.. 
=Icel. /yng, ling, heather; Dan. ding, 
Swed. ung. 

inger, to tarry. (E.) Frequent. form 
of M. E. Zengen, to tarry. = A. S. lengan, to 
prolong, put off.—A.S./ang,long. Cf. Icel. 
/engja, to lengthen, Du. /engen,to lengthen, 
G. verlängern, to prolong. See Long. 

Lingo, a language. (Port.—L.) Port. 
lingoa (also lingua), a language. = L, 
dingua, a tongue, language (below). 

lin; , pertaining to the tongue. 
(L.) Coined from L. /ingua, the tongue, 
O. Lat. dingua, cognate with E. tongue. 
i ist, one skilled in languages. 
(L.) From L. Zingua, a tongue, language ; 
with suffix -Zs/a ( — Gk. -ıorns). 
iniment, salve, ointment. (F.—L.) 
F. liniment.=L. linimentum, ointment. = 
L. /inere, to smear; cf. Skt. Æ, to melt. 
Brugm. i. $ 476 (5); ii. $ 608. 
ining. (L.) Formed, with suffix - ing, 
from the verb to /ine, i.e. to cover the in- 
side of a garment with /¿xe, i.e. linen; see 
linen. 

Link (1), a ring of a chain. (Scand.) 
O. Icel. *hlenkr, whence Icel. klekkr (by 
assimilation); Dan. lænke, Swed. lank; 
G. gelenk, a joint, link, ring. Cf. A.S. 
hlence, or hlenca (which would have given 
linch). Also M.H.G. lenken, to bend, 
O. H. G. Alanca, hip, loin (whence 
perhaps Flank). 

Link (2), a torch; see Linstock. 

Linnet, a bird. (F.-L.) M.E. Zinet. 
[A. S. linece.] O.F. Zinette ; cf. F. linotte, 
‘a linnet, Cot. Named from feeding on 
flax-seed and hemp-seed (cf. G. Aanfling, 
a linnet, from Zazf, hemp). =L. linum, 
flax. We also find A. S. /inetwige, a 


lineament, Cot. = L. /ineamentum, a draw- | linnet (whence Lowl. Sc. lintwhite).. 
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linseed, flax-seed. (L. and E.) From 
M. E. Zn — A.S. lim, flax, borrowed from 
L. inum, flax; and E. seed. 

linsey-woolsey, made of linen and 
woollen mixed. (L. and E.) Made up 
from M. E. Ziz, linen, and E. woo/. See 
linen, under Line. 

Linstock, Lintstock, a stick to 
hold a lighted match. (Du. Formerly 
lintstock (Coles, 1684) ; but properly lunt- 
stock, from lunt, ‘a match to fire guns 
with, Phillips. — Du. /ontstok, ‘a lint- 
stock, Sewel.— Du. /oz/, a match; stok, 


a stick (see Stock); cf. Dan. lunte-stok ; | 


from /unte, a match, stok, a stick. Du. 
lont seems to have been formed from 
M. Du. /ompe, ‘a bundle of linnen; 
Hexham ; lit. a lump. See Lump. 
link (2), a torch. (Du.) A corruption 
of dint, as it appears in Zzn/-stoc& (above). 
Cf. Lowl. Sc. /unt, a torch, Du. Zont, a 
match (whence Dan. Zuz£e, Swed. lunta). 

Lint, scraped linen. (L.) Cf. Late L. 
linta, from L. linteum, a linen cloth; 
neut. of Zin-teus, linen. = L, /inum., flax. 

Lintel, the headpiece of a door. (F.— 
L.) M. E. lintel. =O. F. lintel (Y. linteau\. 
“Late L. Zintellus, a lintel, for *imz- 
tellus, dimin. of L. dimes (stem /rmit-), a 
boundary, border ; see Limit. 

Lion. (F.-L.—Gk.— Egypt.) F. lion. 
=L. leönem, acc. of Jeo, a lion. = Gk. Aéov. 
Cf. Heb. /ávi”, a lion. Prob. of Egypt. 
origin ; from Egypt. Jaai, lawai, a lioness 
(okence Gk. Ataıva) ; see Leo. 

Lip. (E) M.E. Jippe. A.S. lippa, 
lippe, the lip. + Du. 4, Dan. læbe, Swed. 
läpp, G. lippe, lefze. Also L. lab-rum, lab- 
ium, lip; Pers. lab, lip. But the relations 
are not clear. Brugm. i. § 563. 

Liquefy, Liquescent; see Liquid. 

Liquid, moist. (F.—L.) F. iguide. 
=L. liquidus, liquid.=L. /iquére, to be 
clear. 

liquefy, to become liquid. (F.— L.) 
M. F. liquefier (see Cot.). Asif from Late 
L. *l¿queficare, to make liquid; but we only 
find L. Zguefteri, to become liquid. 

liquescent, melting. (L.) L. Zgues- 
cent-, stem of pres. part. of liquescere, in- 
ceptive form of /iguére, to be wet. 

liquidate, to make clear; hence, to 
clear off an account. (L.) From pp. of 
Late L. /iguidäre, to clarify, make clear. = 
L. /iquidus, liquid, clear. 
LA uor, moisture, strong drink. (F.— 
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| liqueur, moisture.=L. liguórem, acc. of 
| liquor, moisture. = L. /¿yuere, to be moist. 

«| Now accommodated to L. spelling ; we 
‚also use mod. F. //gueur. 
| Liquorice; see Licorice. 

Lisp. (E) M.E. lispen, lipsen. A. S. 
| *wlispian, to lisp, not found; regularly 
| formed from A. S. wiisp, also wlips, adj., 
| lisping, imperfect in utterance. Du. Zsgez, 
Dan. “espe, Swed. láspa, G. lispeln. (Imi- 
| tative.) 
| Lissom; see Lithe. 

List (1), a border of cloth, selvage. 
(E) M.E. Zst. A.S. list. + Du. lijst, 
Icel. /sta, Dan. liste, Swed. list, G. leiste, 
|O. H. G. lista. (The z was orig. long.) 

list (2), a catalogue. (F.—G.) F. 
liste, a list, roll; also, a list or selvage. 
It meant (1) a border, strip, (2) a roll or 
| list of names. =O. H. G. lista, G. leiste, a 
border; see List (1). 

List (3) ; see Lists. 

List (4), to please. (E. M. E. /usten, 
listen; ‘if thee list” =if it please thee, 
Ch. C. T. 1183. A. S. /ystanz to desire, 
used impersonally.— A. S. /ust, pleasure. 
-F Du. usten, Icel. /ysta, Dan. lyste, Swed. 
Jysta, Goth. Zwston, G. geltsten ; all from 
the sb. See Lust. 

List (5), to listen ; see below. 

Listen. (E. We also find /is¢; also 
M. E. /ust-n-en and lust-en, the former 
being deduced from the latter by a forma- 
tive z, as in Goth. fudl-n-an, to become 
full. A.S. Alystan, to listen to. = A. S. 
hlyst, hearing; Teut. type *4/us-¢z-, from 
a base *A/us, weak grade of Teut. base 
*hleu-s. Cf. A.S. hlos-nian, to hearken ; 
Icel. A/usta, to listen, from 4/ust, the ear ; 
W. clust, the ear; also L. c/w-ere, Gk. 
xAú-ew, to hear, Skt. gr“, to hear. 
(4/KLEU.) See Loud. 

Listless, careless. (E.) The same as 
lust-less; Gower has /ustles, C. A. ii. 
III. From /ust, q.v. And see List (4). 

Lists, ground enclosed for a tourna- 
ment. (F.) M.E. Zstes, sb. pl., the lists. 
The 7 is excrescent; and /zste stands for 
*lisse. = M.F. Jisse (F. lice), ‘a list or 
tiltyard;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. Zzza; Span. 
liza, Port. liça, a list for tilting; Late L. 
lici@, sb. pl, barriers; licia duelli, the 
lists. Origin disputed. Cf. Late L. /icia, 
a stake; perhaps from Late L. Z/czus, 
oaken« L. i/iceus (from ¿lex, holm-oak). 


Litany, a form of prayer. (F.—L.— 


. E. licour, licur.= A. F. licur; F.| Gk.) M. E. letanie, afterwards altered to 
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litanie.=O.F. letanie.=L. litania.= Gk. 
Acraveia, a prayer. = Gk. Arraivev, to pray. 
=Gk. Airopaı, I beg, pray, MTh, prayer, 
entreaty. 

Literal. (F.-L.) O.F. literal. =L. 
literälis, according to the letter. = L. litera; 
see Letter. 

literature. (F.—L.) M.F. literature. 
= L. /iterätüra, scholarship. = L. literátus, 
learned, skilled in letters =L. Ätera, a 
letter ; see Letter. 

Li e, protoxide of lead. (F.—L. 
Gk.) M. E. Zarge. = F. litharge, ‘ litargie, 
white lead ;' Cot. =L. /ithargyrus, = Gk. 
AOdpyupos, lit. * stone-silver.' = Gk. A(0-os, 
a stone; ápyupos, silver; see Argent. 

Lithe, pliant, flexible, active. (E.) 
M. E. Zithe. A.S. lide, lid, gentle, soft 
(for *linde, the lengthened 7 causing loss 
of #).+G. gelinde, O. H.G. lindi, soft, 
tender. Allied to Icel. Amr, L. nis, 


soft; L. lentus, pliant. Der. Zssom, i. e. 
lithe-some. 
Lither, pestilent, stagnant, dull. (E.) 


In 1 Hen. VI. iv. 7.21, ‘dither sky’ means 
pestilent or dull lower air; cf. ‘ Aether 
eir pestilent air, P. PL, C. xvi. 220. 
M. E. luther, lither. = A.S. Jyüre, evil, 
base, poor (hence, sickly, dull). Not to 
he ream with Zz/Ae, pliant. k) 

i ography; writing on stone. (Gk. 
Coined from Gk. Ra e stone; w, 
to write. 

lithotomy, cutting for stone. (L.— 
Gk.) L. Zithotomia. = Gk. ABoropia, = 
Gk. Al@o-s, stone; Top-, and grade of Tep-, 
as in réuvew, to cut; see Tome. 
Litigation, a contest in law. (L.) 
From L. /itigatio, a disputing.=L. Z£i- 
gatus, pp. of litigäre, to dispute. = L. Zit-, 
stem of /is, strife ; -¿gare, for agere, to carry 
on. L./is=O. Lat. szlis, strife. 

litigious, contentious. (F.—L.) It 
also once meant debateable. =F. Zirigieux, 
*debatefull;' Cot. = L. Zzgiosus, adj.; 
from /itigium, contention. =L. /itigare, to 
dispute (above). 

Litmus, a kind of dye. (Du) Cor- 
rupted from Du. /akmoes, a blue dye-stuff. 
= Du. /a£, lac; moes, pulp; (whence G. 
lackmus, litmus). See Lac (1). 

Litter, a portable bed. (F.-L.) M.E. 
litere. == O. F. litiere. = Late L. *lecticäria, 
formed from ¿ectica, a litter. = L. lectus, a 
bed; see Lectern. Allied to Gk. Aéx-os, 
a bed; and to Lie (1). 

litter, materials for a bed, heap of 


LIVER 


straw to lie on, confused mass of things 

scattered. (F.—L.) The same word ap- 

plied to a straw bed for animals, &c. 
litter, a bfood. (F.—L.) The same 

word; see the various senses of M.E. 
lytere in the Prompt. Parv.; and cf. F. 
accoucher, E. ‘ :o be in the straw.’ 

Little. (F ) M.E. Ze, /wel. A.S. 
Jytel (or lytei), little; we also find Jj? (or 
lyt). + Du. luttel, little, /utye, a little; 
O. Sax. luttil; O. H.G. lustl, luzzil, 
Jiuzil. Compare also A.S. lytig, deceit- 
ful, Jot, deceit; Goth. Huts, deceitful, 
luton, to betray. All from Teut. base 
*leut, orig. to stoop; see Lout. @ Not 
allied to Jess. The Icel. Zitill, Swed. 
Jiten, Goth. leitils, little, seem to be from a 
different Teut. base */ect. It is difficult 
to see how they can be related. 

Littoral, belonging to the sea-shore. 
(L.) L. Zifforális, adj., from littor- (for 
*littos-), stem of littus or litus, sea-shore. 

i , public prayer. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
O. F. liturgie, lyturgie. = Late L. liturgia. 
= Gk. Aerovpyía, public service. = Gk. 
Aciro-s, public ; ¿pyov, work, cognate with 
E. work. 

Live (1), to exist. (E) M.E. liuien 
(livien). O. Merc. lifgan, A.S. libban, to 
live, dwell; orig. to remain, be left 
behind.4-Du. Zeven, to live; Icel. /¿fa, to 
be left, to live; Dan. Zve, Swed. lefva, 
Goth. “ban, to live; G. leben, to live, 
O. H.G. /ébén. From Teut. */b-, weak 
grade of *leidan-, to remain. See Life. 

live (2), adj., alive. (E.) Short for 
alive, which is not a true orig. adj., but 
due to the phrase a Ziue (a live) =A. S. on 
life, in life, hence, alive. Life is the dat. 
case of Jif, life; hence the ¿ in Hive is 


long. 

Úvelihood. (E.) Corruption of M.E. 
liuelode (livelode), i.e. life-leading, means 
of living; older spelling Ziflode, liflade. 
From A.S. /if, life; /ad, a leading, way, 
provisions to live by, a course, a lode; 
see Life and Lode. 

livelong, long-lasting. (E.) The 
same as /ife-/ong, i.e. long as life is; but 
livelong is the older spelling. 

lively. (E) M.E. “fy, i.e. life-like. 

Liver. (E) M.E. liuer (= liver). 
A. S. “fer. + Du. lever, Icel. “fr, Dan. 
lever, Swed. lefver, G. leber, Cf. Russ. 
liver’, the pluck of animals (from Teut.). 
Allied to Armen. /eard, liver ; but not to 
L. decur. Brugm. i. $$ 280, 557 (2). 
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Livery, a delivery, a thing delivered, 
uniform "allowed to servants. (F. — L.) 
M. E. Ziuere (= liverè, three syllables). = 
A. F. liveree; F. livrée, ‘a delivery of 
a thing that is given, the thing so given, 
a livery ;’ Cot. Orig. fem. of pp. of ivrer, 
to deliver, give freely. — L. liberáre, to set 
free, give freely; see Liberate. 

Livid, discoloured. (F.—L.) F. divide. 
= L. liuidus, bluish. = L. Ziuzre, to be 
bluish. Cf. W. dw, O. Irish Zi, colour, 
hue. Brugm. i. § 94. 

i a four-footed reptile. (F.—L.) 
M. E. lesarde.=O.F. lesarde. = L. lacerta, 
a lizard. Cf. Alligator. 

Llama, a quadruped. (Peruvian.) 
Llama is a Peruvian word, meaning 
‘flock’; Prescott. But the Peruv. Dict. 
gives ‘ //ama, carnero de la tierra,’ sheep of 
the country. 

Llano, a level steppe or plain. (Span. 
—L.) Commoner in the pl. Janos. — 
Span. Zano, pl. lanos, a plain; from 
llano, adj, plain, flat.= L. planus, flat. 
See Plain 


Lo, behold! (E) M.E./& A.S. lā, 
an interjection. 

Loach, Loche, a small fish. (F.) F. 
loche, ‘the loach,’ Cot.; whence also 
Span. loja, locha. Cf. Norman logue, a 


loach, a slug (Le Hérichér). Origin un- 
known. 
Load, a burden. (E.) The sense of 


“burden” seems to be due to confusion 
with the verb Lade (1); but cf. prov. E. 
lead, in the sense ‘ to ? M.E. lade, 
a course, way, lode; also, a load. A.S. 
lād, a lode ; also, carriage. See Lode. 

Load-star, Load-stone ; see Lode. 

Loaf. (E) M.E. lof, loof. A.S. Alaf. 
+ Icel. Aezfr, Goth. Alaifs, hlaibs, G. laib. 
Cf. Lithuan. £/épas, bread (from Teut.). 

Loam, clay. (E) M.E. lam. A.S. 
lām.+Du. leem, G. lehm, O. H. G. leim, 
leimo. 9 Teut. type */atmoz. Cf. Icel. leir 
(Teut. type *aizom), loam. Akin to 
Lime (1). 

Loan, a lending, money lent. (Scand.) 
M. E. lone (=lāne). This corresponds to 
the rare A. S. /an, borrowed from Norse. 
[The true A. S. form is /2, a loan. ]= Icel. 
län, a loan; Dan. Jaan, Swed. /@r, a loan. 
+ A.S. /én, a loan; Du. %en, a grant, a 
fief; G. Zehn, lehen, a fief. B. All from 
the verb seen in A. S. /éon (pt. t. /zh), to 
grant, Icel. /ja, G. leihen, to lend, Goth. 
leihwan ; akin to L. linguere (pt. t. ligui), 


LOCK 


Gk. Aecineıv, Skt. rich, to leave, O. Irish 
lecim, I leave. (4/LEIQ; Brugm.i.$ 463.) 
Hence the Teut. verb *leikwan- (as in 
Gothic) ; and the sb. */athwaniz, *laihw- 
noz, a loan, from the second grade */azhw 
with suffix -ziz or -202. 

Loath. (E) M.E. th. A.S. lad, 
hateful, hostile.4-Icel. /e207, Dan. Swed. 
led, odious; O. H. G. Zeit, odious, orig. 
mournful. Teut. type */atthoz, where 
-thoz is prob. a suffix. Allied to G. 
leiden, to suffer; but prob. so allied to 
A. S. lidan (pt. t. läd), to travel, sail; as 
usually said (Kluge). Der. /oath-ly; 
-some, suggested by M. E. wlatsom, detest- 
able; also Zathe, vb. 

Lobby, a small hall, passage. (Ital. — 
G.) is One from N. Ital. (Piedmontese) 
lobia (see Diez) ; the Ital. form is /ogg?a 
(see Lodge). Cf. Late L. Jodza, laubia, 
lobium, a portico, gallery, covered way; 
as if from a Germ. form *aubjä. = 
M. H.G. /owbe, an arbour, bower, open 
way along the upper story of a house (as 
in a Swiss chalet); mod. G. /aube, a 
bower. Orig. made with foliage. - M.H.G. 
loub (G. laub), a leaf; see Leaf. 

Lobe, flap of the ear, &c. (F.—Low L. 
—Gk.) F. /obe. = Late L. lobus. = Gk. 
Aoßös, a lobe of the ear or liver. Brugm. 
i. § 667. 

Lobster, a kind of shell-fish. (L.) 
A. S. loppestre, a corrupter form of A.S. 
lopust, a corruption of L. locusta, (1) a 
lobster, (2)a locust. It was perhaps con- 
fused with A.S. /oppe, a flea. 

Local, Locate; see Locus. 

Loch, alake. (Gaelic.) Gael. loch, alake. 
+0. Irish lock, Corn. and Bret. lagen; 
L. lacus ; Stokes, p. 237. See Lake (1). 

Lock (1), a fastening (E) M.E. 
Joke. A.S. loc, a fastening. + Icel. Joka, 
a lock; Swed. Jock, a lid; G. loch, a 
dungeon. From Teut. base */u£, weak 
grade of Teut. root */ezk, to fasten, whence 
also A. S. /ücan, Du. luiken, Icel. lūka, 
to shut, Goth. galükan, to shut up. 

locket, a little hinged case worn as an 
ornament. (F.—Scand.) Orig.a fastening 
(Hudibras, pt. ii. c. i. 808). — F. /oguet, 
the latch of a door, dimin. of O. F. loc, a 
lock, borrowed from Icel. /o£a, a lock. 

Lock (2), a tuft of hair or wool. (E.) 
M. E. Zok. A.S. locc. + Du. lok, Icel. 
lokkr, Dan. lok, Swed. lock, G. locke, 
Orig. ‘a curl;' cf. Icel. lykkr, a loop, 
bend, crook ; also Lith. Zugnas, pliable. 
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LOCKET 
Locket; see Lock (1). 


— Bret.) F./ocrenan, a sort of unbleached 


linen; named from the place where it was | 


made, viz. Zoc-Nenan, or S. Renan, near 
Quimper, in Brittany. = Bret. Lok-Ronan, 
cell of St. Ronan; from Bret. Zok (L. locus), 
a cell. 

Locomotion ; see Locus. 

Locus, a place. (L.) L. docus, a place. 
O. Lat. stlocus, a place. 

local. (F.—L.) F. local.=—L. locális, 
belonging to a place. = L. locus, a place. 

locate, to place. (L.) From pp. of 
L. /ocáre, to place. — L. locus, a place. 

locomotion, motion from place to 
place. (L.) Coined from /oco-, for locus, 
a place; and motion. 

ocust, a winged insect. (L.) M.E. 
locuste. = L. locusta, a shell-fish, also a 
locust. 

Lode, a vein of ore, a water-course. 
(E.) The true sense is “course.” A.S. 
läd, a way, course, journey; cf. A.S. 
lédan, to lead, conduct.4-Icel. Zeid, lode, 
way, course ; Swed. led, a course. Teut. 
type *laidä, fem. From the 2nd grade 
of Teut. *Zeithan- (A. S. lidan), to travel. 
See Lead (1). Der. /ode-star. 4] And see 
Load. 

lodestar, loadstar, the polar star. 
(E.) Lit. *way-star, star that leads or 
guides; see Lode above. 

lodestone, loadstone, a magnet. 
(E.) Compounded of Jode and stone, in 
imitation of Jodestar; it means a stone 
that leads or draws. 

Lodge, a small house, cot, resting-place. 
(F.—G.) M.E. loge, logge. - O. F. loge; 
cf. Ital. /oggia, Late L. lobia, a gallery. = 
O. H. G. *aubjä, allied to louba, M. H. G. 
loube, an arbour, mod. G. /aube, a bower. 
=0.H.G. loub, G. laub, a leaf ; see Leaf. 
Doublet, lobby. 

ft, an upper room. (Scand.) M.E. 
loft, properly ‘air’; the peculiar sense is 
Scand. = Icel. /op¢ (pron. Zoff), (1) air, sky, 
(2) an upper room; Dan. Swed. /oft, a 
garret. Allied to A. S. Zyft, air, sky, Goth. 
luftus, Du. lucht (for luft), G. luft, the 
air. Der. a-loft; also lofty, i.e. “in the 
air;' lift, vb. 

Log (1), a block, piece of wood. 
(Scand.) The vowel has been shortened. 
Cf. Norw. laag, a fallen trunk; Icel. /üg, 
a felled tree, log; Swed. dial. /ága, a 
felled tree, a tree that has been blown 


| down. 
‚a kind of cheap linen. (F.| 


LOLL 


So called from its Zying on the 
ground, as distinguished from the living 
tree. From the 3rd (pt. pl.) grade, viz. 
lag-, of Icel. ligg/a, to lie; see Lie (1) 
and Low. Der. logg-ats, logg-ets, a game 


i with bits of wood; /og-1v00d, so called 


because imported in /ogs, and also called 
blockwood (Kersey). 

log (2), a piece of wood with a line, 
for measuring the rate of a ship. (Scand.) 
The same word. The Swed. /ogg, as a sea- 
term, whence /og-/ina, a log-line, log-bok, 
a log-book, /ogga, to heave the log, Dan. 
log, log-line, log-bog, logge, vb., seem to 
have been all borrowed back from E. 

logger-head, a dunce, a piece of 
timber (in a whale- boat) over which a line 
is passed to make it run more slowly. 

(Scand. and E.) A similar formation to 
blockhead. Cf. Icel. lagar, gen. of lag. 

Log (3), a liquid measure. (Heb.) In 
Lev. xiv. 10. = Heb. /ög, a liquid measure, 
12th part of a Ain; orig. * a basin.’ 

Logarithm. (Gk.) Coined from Gk. 
Aoy-, stem oí Adyos, a word, a proportion, 
ratio; and ápi9uós, a number; the sense 
being ‘ ratio-number.' See Arithmetic. 

Loggerhead ; see Log (1). 

Logic, the science of reasoning cor- 
rectly. (F. — L. — Gk.) O.F. logique. = 
L. logica, for ars logica, logic art. = 
Gk. Aoyırn, for Aoyımn Texvn, logic art; 
where Aoyımn is fem. of Aoyırös, reason- 
able.— Gk. Aóyos, a speech. = Gk. Aéyew, 
to say. L. legere, to speak; see Legend. 
Hence all words in -/ogy, the chief being 
astro-logy, bio-, chrono-, concho-, doxo-, 
entomo-, etymo-, genea-, geo-, meteoro-, 
minera-, mytho-, necro-, noso-, ornitho-, 
osteo-, patho-, philo-, phraseo-, phreno-, 
Physio-, psycho-, tauto-, theo-, z00-logy ; see 
these in their due places. 

Loin. (F.-L) M.E. loine.=O.F. 
logne, also longe.= Late L. *lumbea, fem. 
of an adj. */embeus (not found), from L. 
lumbus, loin. See Lumbar. 

Loiter, to delay. (Du.) M. E. ¿oitren, 
Pr. Parv. =M. Du. and Du. /euteren, to 
linger, loiter, trifle, M. Du. teren, to 
delay, deceive, vacillate; cf. E. Fries. 
löteren, lötern, to loiter. Allied to M. Du. 
lutsen, with the same sense (Hexham). 
Perhaps allied to Lout. 

Loll, to lounge about. (E.) M.E. 
lollen, lullen, Cf. Icel. lolla, ‘segniter 
agere, Halldórsson; M. Du. /od/en, to sit 
over the fire; the orig. sense was prob. to 
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doze; M. Du. /olle-banck, ‘a sleeping 
seate, Hexham. Allied to Lull. 
Lollard, a name given to the followers 
of Wyclif. (M. Du.) It was confused 
with M.E. /oller, i.e. one who lolls, a 
lounger, lazy fellow; see Loll above; but 
the words are prob. related. Latinised as 
Lollardus from M. Du. /ollaerd, (1) a 
mumbler of prayers and hymns, (2) 
a Lollard, lit. ‘God-praiser’ or ‘ singer”; 
first applied to a sectin Brabant. Formed 
with suffix -aerd (same as E. -ard in 
drunk-ard) from M. Du. öollen, lullen, 
to sing ; see Lull. 

Lone, short for a/one; see Alone. 
Tong (1), to desire, yearn. (E.) 
M. E. /ongen. A.S. /angian, impers. vb. 


with acc., to long after, crave, desire; 


(distinct from /angian, to grow long).+ 
O. Sax. /angön, impers. ; Icel. /anga, 
impers. and pers.; O. H. G. dangon, 
impers. Perhaps allied to G. gelingen, to 
succeed. Cf. G. ver-langen, to wish for. 
Der. /e-/ong. 

Long (2), extended. (E. M.E. dong. 
A.S. /ang, long + Du. lang, Icel. dangr, 
Dan. /ang, Swed. ling, Goth. Jaggrs 
(=/langrs), G. lang; L. longus. Brugm. i. 
§ 642. 

longevity, length of life. (L.) From 
L. Ben. life. = L. /ong-us, long; 
éuitas, usually Z/as, age; from Zui-, a 
stem formed from zw, life. See Age. 

longitude. (F.—L.) F. longitude. = 
L. /ongitüdö, length; in late Lat., the 
longitude of a place.—L. /ongi-, stem 
formed from Jongus, long; with suffix 
-fü-dö. Der. longitudin-al, from stem 
longitüdin-. 

Loo, a game at cards. (F.) Formerly 
called /anterloo.=F. lanturelu, lanturlu, 
interj., nonsense! fudge! also a game at 
cards, The expression was orig. the 
refrain of a famous vaudeville (ab. 1630), 
afterwards used to give an evasive answer. 
Being purposely nonsensical, it admits of 
no further etymology. 

Loof; see Luff. 

Look, to see. (E.) M. E. /oken. A.S. 
locian, to look. + O. Sax. /ökön, to look ; 
cf. M. H. G. /uogen, to mark, behold, G. 
lugen, to look out. Brugm. i. § 421(7). 

Loom (1), a machine for weaving cloth. 
(E.) M. E. ome, a tool, implement. A. S. 
ge-loma, a tool, implement, instrument. 
Der. heir-loom, where loom meant any 
implement, hence a piece of furniture. 


LOOSE 


Loom (2), to appear faintly or at a dis- 
tance. (E.?) Orig. sense doubtful. (Not 
=M. E. /umen, to shine, as that has a 
different vowel.) If it meant orig. ‘to 
come slowly towards,’ it answers exactly 
to E. Fries. /ömen, Swed. dial. /oma, to 
move slowly ; cf. M. H. G. /uomen, to be 
weary, from the adj. /somi, slack. Kilian 
has M.Du. /ome, slow, inactive. The 
Teut. base of the adj. is */om-, connected 
by gradation with E. Lame. See Loon 
(2). Cf Lowl. Sc. loamy, dull, slow; E. 
Fries. lömig. 

Loon (1), Lown, a base fellow. (O. 
Low G.) M.E. /own (spelt /owen, but 
rhyming on -oum), St. Cuthbert, 7957. 
Cf. M. Du. Wen, ‘homo stupidus,’ Kilian. 

Loon (2), a water-bird, diver. (Scand.) 
A corruption of the Shetland name oom, 
= Icel. mr, Swed. Dan. lom, a loon. 
Prob. from the Zame or awkward motion 
of diving-birds on land; cf. Swed. dial. 
loma, E. Fries. /ömen, to move slowly ; 


| see Loom (2) above. 


Loop, 2 noose. (Scand.) G. Douglas 


| has /owp-knot (An. xii. 603). = Icel. klaus, 


lit. ‘a leap’; cf. Swed. ép-knut,a running- 
knot; Dan. /ób, a course, /b-knude, or 
lob.öie, a running-knot.—Icel. h/aupa, to 
leap, run. See Leap. Thus the orig. 
sense was ‘ running knot’; hence, loop of 
a string, &c. 

Loophole, a small aperture in a wall. 
(F.—Low G.) M.E. upe, P. Pl. =O. F. 
*loupe (not found); Languedoc loup, a 
small window in a roof (Wedgwood). — 
M. Du. /zpen, Du. luipen, to lurk (see 
Franck); Low G. /upen, in the same 
sense as Low G. g/upen, to peep (Lübben). 
Hence, the sense was ‘jeep-hole.’ Cf. 
Low L. /ouprs (unexplained). 

Loose, slack. (Scand) M.E. /ous, 
los; Prof. Zupitza shews (in Anglia, vii. 
152) that it is due to the Scand. form. 
[The true M. E. form is /ees, answering to 
A. S. /2as, (1) loose, (2) false.) == Icel. 
lauss, Swed. Dan. /ós, loose; O. Sax. Zs, 
M. Du. Zoos, (1) loose, (2) false (where 
mod. Du. has 4s, loose, Joos, false); G. 
los, loose; Goth. /aus, empty, vain. Teut’ 
type */ausoz ; from */aus-, 2nd grade of 
Teut. */eusan-, to lose. See Lose. 

-less, suffix. (E) M.E. -dees, -les; 
A.S. -/zas, the same as /as, loose, free 
from (above). 

loose, loosen, vb. (E.) The true 
form is /oose, later /oosen by analogy with 
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strengthen, &c. A late derivative from 
the adj. above. Other languages derive 
the verb directly from the adj.; thus Du. 
lossen, Icel. leysa, Swed. lösa, Dan. lose, 
G. lösen, Goth. Zawsjam, to loosen, are 
derived (respectively) from Du. /os, Icel. 
lauss, Swed. and Dan. /ös, G. los, Goth. 
laus, loose, vain. 

Loot, plunder. (Hindi.—Skt.) Hindi 
dit (with cerebral 2), loot, plunder. The 
cerebral Z shews that x is elided. —Skt. 
lotra, shorter form of Jopfra, booty, spoil. 
=Skt. /uß, to break, spoil; allied to L. 
rumpere, to break. See Rupture, Rob. 
Loot =that which is robbed. (Cf. Hom, 
Pers. Dict. § 608.) 

Loover ; see Louver. 

Lop. (M. Du) M. Du. /uppen, to 
maim, castrate, mod. Du. /udben. Cf. 
Lithuan. /22//, to peel. See Lib. 

Loquacious, talkative. (L.) Coined 
from L. /oguäci-, decl. stem of loquax, 
talkative. = L. /oguz, to speak. 

Lord, a master. (E.) Lit. ‘ loaf-keeper.’ 
A. S. hlaford, a lord; early form Aläfard, 
for *hlafweard, a loaf-ward ; see Loaf and 
Ward. € For the loss of w, cf. A. S. 
Julluht, from fulwiht, baptism. 

Lore, learning. (E.) M.E. lore; A.S. 
dare, gen., dat., and acc. of Zar, lore.+Du. 
deer, G. lehre, O. H. G. léra, doctrine. 
Teut. type */azza, fem.; cf. Teut. */azzjan 
(A. S. léran, G. lehren), to teach; from 
*lais-, and grade of */eisan-, to trace out; 
see Learn, Last (2). 

Lorel; see losel. 

Lorimer, a maker of horses’ bits, spurs, 
&c. (F.—L.) Also loriner.=—O. F. lori- 
nier, loreinier, M. F. lorimier, later 
Jormier, ‘a spurrier;' Cotgrave. =O. F. 
lorein, lorain, rein, bridle, bit. = Late L. 
lorenum, löränum, a rein, bit, = L, orum, 
a thong. 

Loriot, the golden oriole. (F.—L.) 
F. /oriot, corruptly written for Toriot, 
where o7zof is another form of oriol; see 
Oriole. 

Lorn, lost. (E) M.E. Zoren, pp. of 
lesen, to lose; see Lose. 

Lo: a bird of the parrot kind. 
(Malay.) Also called /uzy; and (formerly) 
nory, nury. - Malay Juri, nūrī, a lury or 
lory. 

Lose. (E) The form formerly in use 
was lese; M. E. lesen. [The mod. form 
Jose has got its sound of (uu) from the 
influence of M. E. /ösen, to loose, con- 


LOUD 


fused with M. E. Josten, to be lost] The 
M. E. lesen is from A. S. -/Zosan, strong 
verb, to lose (pt. t. -Zas, pp. -loren). This 
is cognate with Du. -Zezen (only in comp. 
ver-liezen), G. -lieren (only in comp. ver- 
lieren), Goth. -liusan (only in fra-liusan, 
to loose). Teut. type *eusan-. Cf. L. 
lu-ere, Gk. Av-ev, to set free. Der. lorn, 
lost, A. S. pp. -loren; also forlorn, q. v. 

loss, sb. (E) M.E. Zos. A.S. los, 
destruction. Allied to Lose; being 
derived from Teut. */us, weak grade of 
*/eusan-, to lose (above). 

losel, lorel, a worthless fellow, re- 
probate. (E.) One devoted to perdition; 
cf. A.S. los, destruction, /os-ian, to be 
lost, to perish. From Zus- (A.S. 7os-), 
weak grade of the strong verb /osan, to 
lose, pp. /or-en (for older */os-en). Lor-el 
is formed from the base /or- of the pp. in 
use, and /os-e/ from the older form of the 
same. For the suffix, cf. A.S. wac-ol, 
watchful. 

Lot, a portion, share. (E.) M.E. Zot. 
A. S. Alot (<*hlutom), lot, share. = A. S. 
hlut-, weak grade of A/zotan (pt. t. A/zat). 
to obtain by lot. + Du. Zot; Icel. 4ufi, 
allied to str. vb. 4/ofa, to obtain by lot; 
Dan. /od, Swed. /o/t. All from the weak 
grade of Teut. *4/eutan-, to obtain by lot; 
cf. A. S. Aliet, hlyt, G. loos, Goth. hlauts, 
a lot, from *h/aut, 2nd grade of the same 
verb. 

Loth; see Loath. 

Lotion, a washing, external medicinal 
application. (L.) L. /otión-em, acc. of 
lotio, a washing. =L. lotus, pp. of /auare, 
to wash. See Lave. Brugm.i. $ 352(3). 

Loto, Lotto,a game. (Ital.— Teut.) F. 
loto; a F. form of the Ital. /o//o, a lottery, 
a word of Teut. origin; see Lot. 

lottery. (E.; with F. sufix.) In 
Levins, ed. 1570. Formed by adding -ery 
to E. Jot ; cf. brew-ery, fish-ery. The F. 
Joterie is borrowed from English or from 
Ital. Zo¢terta (Torriano). 

Lotus, the Egyptian water-lily. (L.— 
Gk.) L. /ötus, lotos. Gk. Aorós, (1) the 
Gk. lotus, (2) the Cyrenean lotus, the 
eaters of which were called /otophagi, (3) 
the lily of the Nile. 

Loud. (E) M.E. ud. A.S. A/ud. 
+ Du. /uid, G. laut. Teut. type *Alüdoz, 
for earlier 4/2thós (with the accent on 0); 
allied to the Idg. type *k/utés (with weak 
grade *k/u) as seen in L. -clutus, in 
inclutus, renowned, Gk. xAvrós, renowned, 
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Skt. 
(KLEU.) Brugm. i. $$ 100, 113. 

ugh, a lake. (Irish.) Ir. dock; see 
Loch. 

Lounge, tololl about. (F.—L.) From 
lungis, an idle fellow or lounger, not an 
uncommon word in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. =F. /ozgzs, an idle, drowsy, and 
stupid fellow (Cot.). Littré supposes that 
this sense of ngis was due to a pun, 
having reference to L. Jozgws, long, hence 
along and lazy man ; for, strictly speaking, 
Longis is a proper name, being the O. F. 
form of L. Zongius or Longinus, the 
name (in the old mysteries) of the cen- 
turion who pierced the body of Christ. 
This name first appears in the apocryphal 
gospel of Nicodemus, and was doubtless 
suggested by Gk. Aöyxn, a lance, in John 
xix. 34. 

Louse, an insect. (E.) M.E. Zus, pl. 
dys. A. $. Jus, pl. Lys (lice). 4- Du. Zuis, 
Dan. /uus, Swed. Jus, Icel. és, G. laus. 
Teut. type *Zzs, fem. 

Lout, a clown. (E.) The lit. sense is 
‘stooping,’ from M. E. Zouten, to stoop, 
bow. = A.S. Zütan, to stoop.4-Icel. /zzr, 
stooping, bent (which prob. suggested our 
use of the word), from /z/a, to stoop; cf. 
Swed. /uta, Dan. /ude, to stoop, lean. 

Louver, Loover, an opening in the 
roofs of ancient houses. (F.) M. E. lover 
(used to translate O. F. /ouvert in the 
Romance of Partenay, 1175), but really 
from O. F. Jovier, lover, used as a gloss to 
Late L. /ödium, a word also explained by 
M.E. /over.=Romanic type *ödärium, 
adj. form due to Late L. /odium, a loover. 
(For the intercalated v, cf. F. pouvoir, 
from O.F. fooir=Span. poder.) Prob. 
an opening over a fireplace; from Icel. 
4166, n. pl., a hearth. (Academy, Dec. ’94.) 

Lo e, an umbelliferous plant. (F.— 
L.) . E. Jowache (Alphita).=O. F. 
levesche, luvesche (Wright's Voc. i. 139). 
Cf. Ital. Zevistico, lovage. = L. Zgusticum. 
lovage, a plant of Liguria, = L, Lzgusticus, 
belonging to Liguria, a country of Cis- 
alpine Gaul. 

Love, affection. (E.) M. E. Zoue (love). 
A. S. lufu, love. From the weak grade 
(Zub) of Teut. base */eub. + Goth. lubo; 
O. H.G. Zuba; cf. also G. Hebe; Russ. 
liobov’ ; Skt. lobha, covetousness, lubh, to 
desire. Closely allied toLief. (4/LEUBH.) 
Der. Jove, vb.; belove, first appearing in 
M. E. dilufien, to love greatly. 


‘a-, heard, from ¿ru, to hear.| Low (1), humble, inferior. 


LUBRICATE 


(Scand.) 
M. E. Zouk, also lah.—Icel. lagr, low; 
N. Fries. Zeg; Swed. /äg, Dan. lav. The 
orig. sense is that which lies down, or lies 
low (as we say); from Icel. /ag-, stem of 
pt. pl. of Zggja, to lie. See Lie (1). Der, 
be-low (=.by low); also /ower, vb., i.e. 
to let down, from /ow-er, comparative of 
low, adj. 

Low (2), to bellow. (E.) M.E. lowen. 
A. S. hlöwan, to bellow, resound. + Du. 
loeijen, O. H. G. hlöjan. Cf. L. clä-märe. 

Low (3),ahill. (E.) In place-names. 
A. S. hläw, hlzw, a hill; properly a slope. 
+ Goth. Alaiw, a grave; Alains, a hill; 
Lat. cliuus, a hill. From a Teut. base 
*hlai-, and grade of the Teut. root *lei- 


(Idg. YKLEI), to lean, incline. Allied 
to Lean (1). 
Low (4), flame. (Scand.) Icel. /og?, 


flame; cf. L. Jax. Allied to Lucid. 

Lower (1), to let down. (E.) From 
low-er, comparative of adj. ow. 

Lower (2), to frown. (E.) M. E. 
louren, luren, to lower, frown. Cf. M. 
Du. Weren, ‘ to leere, to frowne,’ Hexham ; 
Low G. and E. Fries. /2ren, to lower, 
frown, peer; M. H.G. laren, G. lauern. 
Cf. Icel. Lira, to doze. 

Lown; see Loon (1). 

Loyal, faithful. (F.-L.) F. loyal 
(Cot.). = L. /égatis, legal (hence, just, 
loyal); see Legal. 

zenge, a rhombus; a small cake of 
flavoured sugar, &c., orig. of a diamond 
shape. (F.) Formerly /osenge, esp. a 
shield of a diamond shape (in heraldry). = 
O.F. losenge, lozenge (Y. losange), a lozenge. 
Origin disputed; prob. from O.F. /auze, 
a flat stone. Cf. Span. /osanje, a lozenge, 
rhombus; prob. from /osa, a square stone 
for paving (whence /osar, to pave). See 
lausa, lauza, a flat stone for buildings 
(Ducange). 

Lubber, a dolt. (E) M.E. Zore, 
lobur. Cf. M. Du. /obóen, ‘a lubbard, a 
clowne, Hexham; Low G. /obbes (the 
same); Norw. Zub, /ubba, one of round 
thick figure; /uöden, short and thick. 
Also W. //ob, a dolt, lubber, //abi, a 
stripling, looby. Cf. od in Shakespeare, 
M. N. D. ii. 1. 16. Allied to Lump; cf. 
E. Fries. loöbe, lob, a flabby lump. 

Lubricate, to make slippery. (L.) 
From pp. of L. /äbricäre, to make slippery. 
= L. /úbricus, slippery. Allied to Goth. 
sliupan, to slip. See Slip. 
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Luce, the pike; a fish. (F.—Late L. 
—Gk.) Lit. *wolf-fish.' =M. F. Zucs, Zus, a 
pike; Cot. = Late L. /ucius, a pike. = Gk. 
Aúxos, a wolf; also a (ravenous) fish. Cf. 
‘Pyke, fysche, dentrix, lucius, lupus ;’ 
Prompt. Parv. “Luce, fysche, Zuczus ; id. 

Lucid, bright. (L.) L. /acidus, bright. 
=L. /ücere, to shine; cf. Zzx, light. +Gk. 
Aeurós, bright; Skt. ruch,toshine. Allied 
to Light (1). (Y LEUK.) Der. /uci-fer, 
i. e. light-bringer, morning-star, from ferre, 
to bring. 

Luck, fortune. (Du.—M.H.G.) M. E. 
lukke (15th c.). Not found in A. S. ; and 
Fries. /u£ is late. = Du. /u&. From M.H.G. 
ge-lücke, good fortune; G. glück (for 
ge-liick). The Fries. /uk, Swed. lycka, 
Dan. /ykke (like Du. Zuk) are borrowed 
from G. (Kluge). Perhaps akin to G. 
locken, to entice, allure. 

"Lucre, gain, profit. (F.—L.) F. were. 
=L. lucrum, gain. Allied to Irish ZuacA, 
price, wages, G. John, reward, Gk. Acia 
(for *Aafía), booty, Russ. Zovite, to take 
as booty. Der. /ucr-at-ive, F. lucratif, 
L. lucritiuus, from pp. of ducrari, to gain, 
from /uerum, gain. Brugm. i. $ 490. 

Lucubration, a production composed 
in retirement. (L.) Properly, a working 
by lamp-light; from L. /écubratio, the 
same. — L. /äcubrätus, pp. of lúcubrare, to 
bring in lamps, to work by lamp-light. = 
L. /ücubrum, prob. a faint light; at any 
rate, obviously formed from /zc-, stem of 
lüx, light; cf. /ácere, to shine. See Light 
(1), Lucid. 

Ludicrous, laughable. (L.) L. /447- 
cr-us, done in sport; with suffix -ous. = L. 
lüdi-, for lüdus, sport. = L. /zdere, to play. 

Luff, Loof, to tum a ship towards the 
wind. (E.) From M. E. /öf, a contrivance 
for altering a ship's course; see Layamon, 
iii. 476. It seems to have been a sort of 
large paddle, used to assist the helm in 
keeping the ship right. Prob. named from 
the resemblance of a paddle to the palm of 
the hand; cf. Lowl. Sc. oof, Icel. lefa 
Goth. /öfa, palm of the hand. Cf. also 
Du. Zef, Dan. luv, Swed. lof, weather- 
gage; Dan. /uve, to luff; and perhaps 
Bavarian /affen, blade of an oar, flat part 
of a rudder. See E. Fries. /of, Jif in 
Koolman. Der. /aveer. 

, to drag. (Scand.) Swed. /ugga, 
to pull by the hair; cf. /ugy, the forelock ; 
Norw. /ugga, to pull by the hair; cf. Jugo, 
hair of the head. Also cf. Low G. /uken, 


LUMBER 


to pull, pull by the hair; A.S. Jacan, 
to pull up weeds; Dan. /uge, to weed. 
B. The A. S. /zcam is a strong verb, 
allied to a Tent. type */euE-az-, to pull 
(pt. t. *auk, pp. */ukanoz). Lug is from 
the weak grade */uk. Der. /ugg-age, with 
F. suffix as in dagg-age. 

Lugsail, a sort of square sail. (Scand. 
and E.) Prob. from the verb to Zug; the 
sail is easily hoisted by a pull at the rope 
attached to the yard. Or named from 
lugger, its apparent derivative, as if a ship 
furnished with lugsails; but cf. Du. Zogger, 
which seems to mean 'slow ship,' from 
Du. Zg, slow, E. Fries. Zug. (Doubtful.) 

Lugubrious, mournful (L.) From 
L. lagubri-s, mournful ; with suffix -ous. — 
L. Zügere, to mourn. Cf. Gk. Avypós, sad. 

Lukewarm, partially warm. (E.) 
M. E. luke, leuk, tepid. (Luke-warm 
tepidly warm.) Cf. Du. 7eu£, luke-warm; 
E. Fries. /4£, /uke, tepid, weak, slack. 
Y Distinct from /ew-warm. 

Lull, to sing to rest. (E.?) M.E. 
lullen. Not in A.S.4-Swed. /uZ/a, Dan. 
lulle, to hum, lull; M. Du. Zuen, to sing 
in a humming voice; E. Fries. Ølen, to 
sing badly, howl, cry. From the repetition 
of Zu Zu, in lulling children to sleep. This 
is a drowsier form of /a! /a/ used in 
cheerful singing; cf. ////; and see Lol- 
lard. Cf. Gk. AaAetv, to speak. 

Lumbar, relating to the loins. (L.) 
L. /umbäris. adj.; whence lumbare, an 
apron (Jerem. xiii. 1). = L. /umdus, the 
loin.#A.S. /endenu, pl, the loins, Du. 
lendenen, pl.; Swed. lánd, Dan. lend, 
loin; G. Zezde, haunch. Brugm. i. $ 360. 

lumbago, pain in the loins. (L.) L. 
lumbago, pain in the loins.— L. /umdus, 
loin. 

Lumber (1, useless furniture. (F.— 
G.) Formerly lombor (1487); lumbar 
(Blount). Perhaps the Zwmber-room was 
orig. Lombard-room, where the Lombard 
broker bestowed his pledges. Cf. Lom- 
bardeer, a broker, Lombard, a bank for 
usury or pawns; Blount.=F. Lombard, a 
Lombard (who acted as pawnbroker in 
the 14th century). = L. Longobardus, 
also Zangobardus. = G. Langbart, a 
name given to the men of this tribe. 
Cf. A. S. Langbeardas, the Lombards. 
See Ducange. (Etym. disputed.) 

Lumber (2), to make a great noise. 
(Scand.) In Palsgrave. A frequent. verb 
of Scand. origin. = Swed. dial. /omra, to 
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resound ; cf. Swed. Yumm, a great noise, 
Icel. AJjömr, a sound, a tune. From Teut. 
base *A/eu-, to hear, whence also Goth. 
hliuma, hearing. See Loud. 
Luminary, a bright light. (F.—L.) 
O. F. luminarie, later luminaire, a light, 
lamp.—L. lüminäre, a light; neut. of 
lüminäris, light-giving.=L. /ämin-, for 


lümen, light. Lumen = *lüc-men ; from 
lúcére, to shine. See Lucid. 
luminous, bright (F.— L) F. 


lumineux. = L. lüminösus, bright; from 
lümin-, for lumen, light (above). 

Lump. \(Scand.) M. E. lompe, lumpe. 
=Swed. dial. and Norw. /ump, a block, 
stump, piece hewn off alog ; Swed. /umpor, 
pl., rags; Swed. Dan. /umpen, paltry. Ct. 
Du. lomp (whence G. lumpen), a rag, lump, 
lomp, clumsy; E. Fries. /ump, clumsy, 
thick, vile, lumpy. 

Lunar. (L.) L. /éndris, adj.; from 
lüna, moon. L. dina=*loucsna, giver of 
light. = L. /ücere, to shine. Brugm. i. 
$ 218. Der. /un-ette, inter-lunar; and 
see below. 

lunatic. (F.—L.) F. lunatique. = 
L. /ūnāticus, mad; lit. affected by the 
moon. = L. Zžna, moon. 

Lunch, a large piece of bread, &c. 
(E.?) Lunch, ‘a gobbet, or peece;' 
Minsheu. Connected with /ump, like 
hunch with hump, bunch with bump. See 
Lump. 

luncheon, lunch, a slight meal. 
(E.?) Zunch is now used as short for 
luncheon, though luncheon itself is an ex- 
tension from /urch,alump. Cot.gives M.F. 
caribot, ‘ a lunchion, or big piece of bread,’ 
&c.; also * korion, a cuff, thump, also a 
luncheon or big piece.’ Lunchion appears 
to be for /Zunshin, as in ‘a huge lunshin 
of bread,’ Thoresby to Ray (1703), which 
is prob. merely short for /unchin(g). At 
any rate, /uncheon is clearly from /unch, a 
large piece (above). 4 Quite distinct 

Tom nuncheon. 

Lung. (E) M.E. lunge, pl. lunges, 
longes, A.S. lungen, pl. Zungena.+Du. long, 
Icel. Zungu, pl., Dan. lunge, Swed. lunga, 
G. Zungen, pl. Allied to A.S. lungre, 

uickly (orig. lightly), also to Gk. éAaxvs, 
dee laghu-, light. The /ungs are named 
from their lightness; cf. E. lights, i.e. 
Jungs; Russ. /egboe, lung, as compared 
with Russ. /egkii, light ; Port. eves, lungs, 
from Port. /eve, light; see Light (2). 
Brugm. i. 5 691. 


LURK 


L e, a thrust, in fencing. (F.—L.) 
Formerly Zonge. The E. a longe is a mis- 
taken substitute for F. a//ozge (formerly 
alonge), a | ~cthening; ie. an extension 
of the body in delivering the thrust. = F., 
allonger, to lengthen (formerly alonger). = 
F.a (from L. ad), to; and L. *Zozgàre, only 
used in comp. 2-/ozgáre, to lengthen, from 
longus, long. See Long. 

Lupine, a kind of pulse. (F.-L.) F. 
lupin. = L. lupinum, a kind of pulse; 
orig. neut. of /upinus, wolfish, though the 
reason is not clear. =L. /upus, a wolf; see 
Wolf. 

Lurch (1), to lurk, dodge, pilfer. (E.) 
Allied to Lurk. Cf. eA, birk. The 
senses are (I) to lie in wait, lurk, (2) to 
pilfer, steal; Der. /urch-er, ‘one that 
lies upon the lurch, or upon the catch, 
also a kind of hunting-dog ;’ Phillips. 

Lurch (2), the name of a game. (F.) 
“To leave in the /urch’ is due to an old 
game. =M. F. /ourche, ‘the game called 
lurche, or lurch in a game; z/ demoura 
lourche, he was left in the lurch;’ Cot. 
Cot. also gives ourche, ‘the game at tables 
called lurch.’ Perhaps from L. orca, a 
dice-box. Cf. Ital. /urcio, “the game 
lurch,’ Torriano. Cf. Low L. /urculus, 
‘ parvus lusus ;’ Ducange. 

Lurch (3), to devour; obsolete. (F.? 
—L.) * To durch, devour, or eate greedily ;’ 
Baret. =O. F. */urcher (?); cf. Ital. Zur- 
care, *to lurch or devour greedily,’ Tor- 
riano. = Late L. lurcarz, lurcare, to devour 
greedily. 

Lurch (4), a sudden roll sideways. 
(E.?) ‘A lee lurch, a sudden roll (of a 
ship) to the leeward ;’ Webster. Obscure; 
perhaps merely /urch (1) in the sense to 
stoop or dodge ; see Lurch (1). 

Lure, a bait. (F.-G.) M.E. žure. = 
O. F. Zerre, loirre, later leurre, ‘a faul- 
coner's lure;’ Cot. — Teut. */othrom, neut. ; 
as seen in M. H. G. /uoder (G. luder), a 
bait, decoy, lure. Perhaps from Teut. 
*Jöth, 2nd grade of */ath-, to invite? Cf. 
A. S. labian, Icel. lada, Goth. lathön, G. 
laden, to invite, weak verbs. 

Lurid, wan, gloomy. (L.) L. /iridus, 
pale yellow, wan. 

Lurk, to lie in wait. (Scand.?) M.E. 
lurken, lorken.=Norw. lurka, to sneak 
away, go slowly; Swed. dial. /urka, to do 
anything slowly; E. Fries. /urken, to 
shuffle along. Perhaps extended from 
lür-, as in Norw. /ura, Dan. lure, to lie in 
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wait, Dan. Zure, (also) to listen, Swed. 
lura, to lie in wait; G. /auern, to lurk. 
See Lower (2). 

Lury ; see Lory. 

Luscious, delicious. (F.—L.) Of 
doubtful origin. Still, we find in The 
Anturs of Arthur, ed. Morton, st. 36, 
‘with lucius drinkes;’ and in Sir Ama- 
dace, st. 27, ‘with Zeus drinke.’ The 
latter form is short for delicious; so that 
luscious may be the same, but confused 
with /usty. Also /ushious (Spenser); 
Jussyouse (Palsgrave). 

Lust. (E.) The usual old meaning is 
pleasure. A.S. Jest, pleasure. Du. ust, 
Icel, lyst, losti, Dan. lyst, Swed. and G. 
lust, Goth. /ustus, pleasure. Allied to 
Skt. Zash, to desire; Gk. Aukalonaı. 
Brugm. i. § 518 (2). Der. /ust-y, formerly 
* pleasant.’ 

ustration; see Lustre (2). 

Lustre (1), splendour. (F. —Ital.—L.) 
F. lustre. = Ital. lustro, ‘a lustre, a glasse, 
a shining,’ Florio; cf. Late L. /ustrum, 
a window. — L, /us/räre, to shine. Prob. 
from a lost adj. *lustrus (for */ucstrus), 
shining ; from /zcere, to shine. 

Lustre (2), Lustrum, a period of 
five years, (L.) L. /ustrum, an expiatory 
sacrifice; also a period of five years, 
because every five years a lustrum was 
performed. The orig. sense is ‘a purifi- 
cation’; from /were, to wash, purify. 

lustration, a purification by sacri- 
fice. (L.) From L, /usträtio, an expia- 
tion. = L. /usträtus, pp. of lustrare, to 
purify. = L. /ustrum, an expiatory sacrifice 
(above). 

Lute (1), a musical instrument. (F.— 
Arab.) M. E. lute. = M. F. lut (Cotgrave), 
mod. F. /uth. We also find Prov. laut, 
Span. /aud, Port. alaude, Ital. liuto, Du. 
luit, Dan. lut, G. laute. The Port. form 
shews the Arab. origin; since a/- in al- 
aude is for al, the Arab. def. art. = Arab. 
al, the; ‘#d, wood, timber, a staff, stick, 
wood of aloes, lute, or harp. 

Lute (2), a kind of loam. (F.—L.) 
O.F. žut, clay, loam. =L. /utum, mud, 
that which is washed down. =L., /uere, to 
wash. Allied to Lave. 

Lutestring, a lustrous silk. (F.— 
Ital. CL.) A curious corruption of /ustring, 
a sort of shining silk (Kersey). = F. /ustrine, 
lutestring,lustring. — Ital. /restrízo, lustring, 
tinsel; from its gloss.=L. /ustráre, to 
shine ; see Lustre (1). 


MACARONI 


Luxury. (F.-L) M.E. /uxuri.- 
O. F. luxurie (Hatzfeld), F. luxure. = 
L. luxúria, luxury. = L. luxus, pomp, ex- 
cess, luxury. 

-ly, a common suffix. (E) A.S. -/ic, 
adj. suffix; -Zīce, adv. suffix; from Ze, 
like ; see Like (1). 

Lye, a mixture of ashes and water, for 
washing. (E.) M.E. dy. A.S. lzah.+ 
Du. /oog, G. lauge, O. H.G. ouga, lye. 
Perhaps allied to Icel. /aug, a bath; and 
to L. /auäre, to wash. Cf. Lather. 

, à lime-hound: K. Lear, iii. 6. 72. 
Short for Limehound. 

Lymph, a colourless fluid. (L.) L. 
lympha, O. L. lumpa (Brugm. i. $ 102), 
water, lymph, also a water-nymph. The 
spelling with y is prob. due to a sup- 
posed connexion with Gk. vuupn, a 
nymph (prob. false). It is rather allied 
to Limpid. 

Lynch, to punish by mob-law. (E.) 
From Charles Lynch, a Virginian planter 
(1736-96) ; Cent. Dict. The name is 
rom A.S. Aline, a ridge of land. See 
Link (1). 

Lynx, a keen-sighted quadruped. L.— 
Gk.) M.E. lynx.—L. lynx. - Gk. Auyf, 
a lynx ; allied to Aeuxós, bright, and named 
from its bright eyes. Cf. Skt. ruch, to 
shine, Jock, to see. Cognate forms are 
A. S. lox, Swed. lo, G. /uchs, Lith. Zuszis, 
a lynx; and (probably) Russ. rise, Pers. 
rüs, Zend raozha ; Student’s Pastime, 


P. 393- 

Lyre. (F.-L.-Gk) F. lyre. = L. 
lyra. = Gk. Apa, a lyre, lute. Der. 
lyr-ic. 


ise, to pave a road with 
small broken stones. (Gael. and Heb.; 
with F. suffix.) Named after Mr. John 
Macadam, A.D. 1319. Macadam =son of 
Adam. = Gael, mac, son; Heb. ädäm, a 
man, from root ädam, to be red. 
Macaroni, Maccaroni. (Ital.—L.) 
Ital. maccaroni, ‘a kinde of paste meate ; ` 
Florio. Prob. from Ital. maccare, “to 
bruise, batter, to pester,’ Florio; i.e. to 
reduce to pulp. = L. c, base of 
mäceräre, to macerate. See Macerate. 
Der. macaronic, i.e. in a confused or 
mixed state (applied to a jumble of 


languages). 
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macaroon. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. maca- 
ron, pl. macarons, ‘macarons, little fritter- 
like buns, . . also the same as macaroni ;’ 
Cot. = Ital. maccaroni (above). (J Now 
applied to a kind of biscuit. 
aw, a kind of parrot. (Caribbean.) 
Said to be the native name in the Antilles 
(Webster). Brazilian macao (Cent. Dict.). 

Mace (1), a kind of club. (F.—L.) 
O. F. mace (F. masse). - Folk-L. *mattea, 
a beetle, only preserved in dimin. mateo/a, 
a little beetle. See Körting. @ But see 
Franck (s. v. metselen). 

Mace (2), a kind of spice. (F. —L.— 
Gk. — Skt.?) F. macis, mace (O.F. 
maceis, macis, Godefroy). It seems to 
have been confused with M.F. macer, 
which *is not mace, as many imagine, 
but a reddish, aromaticall, and astringent 
rind of a certain Indian root’; Cot. Both 
prob. from L. macer, macir, i. e. the ‘rind 
of a great root, which beareth the name of 
the tree itself,’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, xii. 8. 
= Gk. uáxep ; doubtless of Eastern origin. 

Macerate, to soften by steeping. (L.) 
From pp. of L. mäceräre, to steep; fre- 
quent. from a base mäc-. 

Machine. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. machine. 
= L, machina, = Gk. unxavn, a device, 
machine; cf. unxos, means. (4/MAGH.) 
Allied to May (1). 

Mackerel, a fish. (F.-L) O.F. 
makerel (F. maquereau). From Late L. 
maquerellus. Of unknown origin. 

ackintosh, a waterproof overcoat. 
(Gael.) Gael. Mack-intosh, the name of 
the inventor. 

Macrocosm, the whole universe. 
(Gk.) Gk. paxpé-s, long, great; «éopos, 
the world. Cf. microcosm. 

Macnlate, to defile. (L.) From pp. 
of L. maculare, to spot.=L. macula, a 
spot, dimin. of a form *maca, not used. 
Der. immaculate, orig. a pp. 

Mad. (E.) The vowel was formerly 
sometimes long. M.E. maad, mad. The 
M. E. mdd is from A. S. (ge)-m@ded, mad- 
dened, shortened to (ge-)m2dd (cf. fat); 
pP- of ge-mēdan, to drive mad. The 

.E. maad answers to A.S. mad; cf. 
A. S. ge-maad, Corp. Gloss. 2105 ; hence 
mad-mod, madness (Grein). -+ O. Sax. ge- 
mid, foolish ; O. H. G. gimeit, vain ; Icel. 
meiddr, pp. of meiða, to maim, hurt; 
Goth. ga-maids, maimed. The orig. sense 
seems to be ‘ severely injured’; the prefix 
&t-, gi-, ga- is unessential. 


MAGGOT 


Madam, my lady. (F.—L) F. 
madame, i.e. ma dame, my lady. = L. 
mea domina, my lady; see Dame. 

Madder, a plant. (E.) M.E. mader, 
madir. A.S. meddre; also madere. + 
Icel. madra, Du. mede, mee. 

Mad a sort of wine. (Port. —L.) 
Named from the isle of Madeira, i.e. ‘the 
well-wooded.' — Port. madeira, wood, tim- 
ber. — L. mäteria, stuff, wood, timber. 
See Matter (1). 

Mademoiselle, mis. (F.-L.) F. 
ma, my ; demoiselle, damsel ; see Damsel. 

madonna, my lady. (Ital.—L.) Ital. 
ma, my ; donna, lady, from L. domina; 
see Dame. 

Madrepore, coral. (F. — Ital. — L. 
and Gk.) F. madrépore. — Ital. madre- 
pora. e lit. sense is ‘ mother-stone, a 
fanciful name, due to the existence of such 
terms as madre-selva, honeysuckle (lit. 
mother-wood), madre-bosco, woodbine (lit. 
mother-bush), madre-perla, mother-of- 
pearl. Here madre is from L. mätrem, 
acc. of wmäter, mother; see Mother. 
Pora is from Gk. rápos, a light friable 
stone, also a stalactite. @ But the word 
has certainly been understood (prob. mis- 
understood) as connected with pore, whence 
numerous scientific terms such as cateni- 
pora, tubi-pora, denti-pora, gemmi-pora. 
‘Scientific’ etymology is usually clumsy, 
and frequently wrong. We may conclude 
that F. and E. fore have been understood 
in the place of Gk. m@pos, by confusion of 
ideas. See Pore. 

Madrigal, a pastoral song. (Ital.— 
L.—Gk.) Ital. madrigale, a short song, 
pastoral ditty; for *mandrigale. Florio 
also gives mandriale, mandriano, a herds- 
man, also a madrigal.—Ital. mandra, 
a herd, flock.=L. mandra, a stall, 
stable.— Gk. pávipa, a fold.+Skt. man- 
durä, stable. (The suffix -zg-a/e = L. suffix 
-¿c-alis.) 

Magazine. (F.—Ital.—Arab.) O.F. 
magazin (F. magasin). = Ital. magazzino, 
a storehouse. — Arab. makhazin, pl. of 
makhzan, a storehouse. = Arab. khasn, a 
laying up in store. 

Maggot, a grub. (C.) M.E. magot, 
magat. Cf. W. maceiad, macai, a maggot ; 
magiaid, grubs. Allied to W. magiad, 
breeding, magad, a brood; from magu, to 
breed. Cf. Bret. and Com. maga, to feed ; 
O. Celtic *mak5, I feed. See Maid. 
@ But if the W. word is from E., maggot 
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must be referred to Norw. makk, Icel. 
madkr; see Mawkish. 

Magi, priests of the Persians. (L.—Gk. 
—Pers) L. magi, pl.=Gk. payor, pl. of 
páyos, a Magian, one of a Median tribe; 
also an enchanter, properly a wise man 
who interpreted dreams. — O. Pers. magu-, 
Pers. mugh, mugh, one of the Magi, a 
fire-worshipper (Horn, $ 984). Der. 
mag-ic, short for magic art; mag-ic-i-an. 

Magistrate. (F.—L.) F. magistrat, 
a magistrate, ruler. = L. magisträtus, 1) a 
magistracy, (2) a magistrate. = L. magíster, 
a master. L. mag-is-ter is a double 
compar. form; cf. mag-nus, great. 

Magnanimity, Magnate ; se 
under Magnificent. 

Magnesia; see Magnet. 

Magnet, the lodestone. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M. E. magnete. = O. F. magnete, also 
manete (13th cent.).=L. magnétem, acc. 
of magnés, for Magnés lapis = Magnesian 
stone, the lodestone. = Gk. Mdayvys (stem 
Mayvyt-), also Mayvntns, Mayvnouos, be- 
longing to Magnesia, in Thessaly; whence 
Aidos Mayvyatos (or Mayvyntns), Magnesian 
stone, lodestone, or a metal like silver. 
Der. magnesia, an old name (in Chaucer, 
C. T. 16923, or G. 1455), for a mineral 
brought from Magnesia; now differently 
applied. See Schade, p. 1395. 

Magnificent. (L) L. magnificent-, 
stem of magnificens, lit. doing great 
things, hence, grand. =L. magni-, for 
magnus, great; -ficens, for faciens, doing, 
from facere, to do. See magnitude. 

ify. (F.—L.) M.E. magnifien. 

=F. magnifier. =L. magnificare, lit. to 
make large.=L. magni-, for magnus, 
great; -ficãre, for facere, to do. 

magniloquence. (L.) L. magni- 
Joquentia, elevated language. = L. magni-, 
for magnus, great ; loquen?-, stem of pres. 
pt. of Zogut, to speak; see Loquacious. 

magnitude, greatness. (L.) L. mag- 
nitūdo, size.=L. magnus, great. + Gk. 
péyas, great; Skt. mahant-, great; A. S. 
micel. See Mickle. 

magnanimity, greatness of mind. 
(F.—L.) F. it = L. acc. magn- 
animitätem.=L. magnus, great; animus, 
mind. 

magnanimous, high-minded. (L.) 
L. magnanim-us; with suffix -ous (L. 
-0sus). = L. magnus, great; animus, mind. 

magnate, a great man, noble. (F.— 
L.) F. magnat. —L. magnätem, acc. of 


MAIL (BLACK) 


magnis, a prince (Judith v. 26). = L, 
| magnus, great. €] Magnate is due to the 
use of L. magnas in Hungary and Poland. 

Magnolia. (F.) A genus of plants 
named after Pierre Magnol, of Montpellier, 
in France; died A. D. 1715. 

Magpie, a bird. (F.—L.—Gk.; and 
F.—L.) Also called magot-pie, maggoty- 
Die. Mag is short for Magot =F. Margot, 
a familiar form of F. Marguerite, also 
used to denote a magpie. This is from L. 
| Margarita, Gk. papyapirns, a pearl; cf. 
Pers. murwarid, a pearl, from Skt. mañ- 
jari, a pearl. Pie=F. pie, from L. pica, 
a magpie; see Pie (1). 

Maguey, the American aloe. (Cuba). 
Of Cuban origin (Oviedo). Not Mexican, 
which has no g; the Mex. name is ze. 

Maharajah, great king. (Hind.— 
Skt.) From Skt. mahd-rija-, great king. 
Cf. L. magnus rex. So also mahd-rani, 
great queen; from Hind. raz, Skt. razñz, 
queen. 

Mahdi, a spiritual director. (Arab.) 
Arab. mahdz, the guided one; from ma, 
prefix, and Aady, to guide. Cf. hadi, a 
guide. (Rich. Dict. pp. 1661, 1670.) 

Mahogany, a tree. (Hayti.) From 
mahagoni, in the old Carib dialect of 


Hayti. (Garden and Forest, no. 438, 
July 15, 1896.) 
ometan ; see Mohammedan. 

Mahout, an elephant-driver. (Hind.) 
Hind. mahawat. 

Maid, Maiden. (E.) M.E. mayde, 
merely short for earlier maiden, meiden. 
A. S. megden, a maiden, cognate with 
O.H.G. magatin, a maiden (with fem. 
suffix -zz). ‘The form without this suffix 
is A.S. maged, a maiden, cognate with 
Goth. magaths, a virgin, G. magd. Related 
to A. S. magu, a son or kinsman, cognate 
with Goth. magus, Icel. mögr, and per- 
haps with Corn. maw,a boy. See Stokes 
(in Fick, ii. 198). Kluge compares O. 
Trish macc, W. mab, son. Der. maiden- 
hood, also spelt maiden-head. 

Mail (1), steel network for armour. 
(F.—L.) O.F. maille, mail, also a mesh 
of a net. — L. macula, a spot, speck, hole, 
mesh of a net; see Maculate, 

Mail (2), a letter-bag. (F.-O.H.G.) 
M. E. male. — O. F. male (F. malle), a bag, 


wallet.—O. H. G. malaha, a leathern 
wallet. Cf. Gael. and Irish ma/a, a bag 
| (from E.) ; Gk. poàyós, hide, skin. 

Mail (Black), a forced tribute. (F.— 
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cattle, as distinct from white money or 
silver. — F. maille, ‘a French halfpenny;” 
Cotgrave. O.F. meaille, maaille. = Folk- 
L. *metallea, Late L. medälia, lit.‘ medal.’ 
See Medal. 

Maim, a bruise, hurt. (F.—G.?) Also 
spelt #zahzm in Law-books (Blount). M.E. 


maim.=A.F. mahaym, liber Albus, p. | 


281; M. F. mehaing,‘a maime, or abate- 
ment of strength by hurts received ;’ Cot. 
Cf. Ital. magagna,a defect, blemish. Orig. 
uncertain ; cf. Bret. machaf#, mutilation, 
machaña, to mutilate. Some derive Ital. 
magagnare, to maim, from G. man, man, 
and O. H.G. *Aamjan, to mutilate, 
from the O.H.G. adj kam, maimed 
(Körting). 

Main (1), sb., strength. (E.) M.E. 
main. A.S. magen, strength. + Icel. 
megin, O. Sax. megin, strength. Allied 
to May (1) and Might (1). 

Main (2), adj., chief, principal. (F.— 
L.) O.F. maine, magne, chief. = L. mag- 
nus, great. € Distinct from main, sb., 
which is of A. S, origin; see above. 

Mainour. (F.—L.) In the phr. * taken 
with the mainour ’ or “taken in the man- 
ner’; j.e. caught in the act. Anglo-F. 
meinoure, mainoure, O. F. maineuvre, lit. 
manoeuvre ; hence, act. See Manceuvre. 
We find also ‘to be taken swz the 
manner,’ i.e. with the stolen chattel in 
hand; A. F. ove mainoure. 

Maintain, to keep in a fixed state, 
support. (F.—L.) M.E. maintenen.=F. 
maintenir.=L. manu tenere, to hold in 
the hand ; or more likely (in late L.) to 
hold by the hand, to abet.=L. mani, 
abl. of manus, hand ; tenére, to hold ; see 
Manual and Tenable. 

Maize, Indian com. (Span. — W. 
Indian.) Span. maiz. = W. Indian makiz, 
mahis, in the old Carib dialect of the isle 
of Hayti. 

Majesty. (F.-L.) M.E. magestee. 
=0.F. majestet (F. majesté). = L. maies- 
tätem, acc. of maiestäs, dignity, honour. 
Here ma-ies- is related by gradation to 
mä-ior, comparative of mag-nus, great. 
See Magnitude. Brugm. ii. $ 135. 

major, a title of rank. (L.) L. maior, 
greater; comparative of magnus, great. 
Der. major-domo, imitated from Span. 
mayor-domo, a house-steward. 


MALINGER 


Mail is a Scottish term for rent. | cian, pt. t. macode, to make.+ Du. maken ; 
Blackmail or black rent is the rent paid in | G. machen. 


Allied to Match (1), q. v. 
Mal., frefix, bad. (F.—L.) F. mal. 
L. malus, bad; see Malice. 
Malachite, a green stone. (Gk.) 
Named from its colour, which resembles 
that of mallow-leaves. Formed with 
suffix -2tés (Gk. -ırns) from paAax-n, a 
mallow. See Mallow. 

Malady. (F.-L.) F. maladie. =F. 
malade, sick; oldest spelling malabde. 


| Cf. O. Prov. malaptes, malaudes, sick, = L. 
| male habitus, out of condition (hence sick, 


ill); cf. male habens, sick, Matt. iv. 24 
(Vulgate).=L. male, badly, from ma/us, 
bad; Aaditus, pp. of habere, to have; 
see Habit. @ So Schwan. Not from 
male aptus (Diez); this would mean 
‘foolish.’ 

malapert, saucy. (F.—L.) `O. F. 
mal apert.—O.¥. mal, ill ; apert, aspert, 
open, also expert. ready, skilful. The sense 
is ‘badly expert,’ i.e. mischievous. = L. 
male, badly; expertus, skilful, confused 
with apertus, pp. of aperire, to open; 
see Expert and Aperient. 

malaria, noisome exhalation. (Ital. — 
L. and Gk.) Ital. malaria, for mala aria, 
bad air.—L. mala, fem. of malus, bad; 
and Ital. arza, air, which represents Late 
L. *ària, for aería, fem. of derius, adj. 


from @ér, air. See Air. 
Male. (F.—1.) O.F. masle (later 
male); Y. mále. =L. masculus, male. 


See Masculine. 

Malediction, a curse. (F.—L.) M. F. 
malediction. = L. acc. maledictionem, a 
curse. = L. maledictus, pp. of maledicere, 
to speak evil of.=L. male, adv., evilly; 
dicere,to speak. So also male-factor, an 
ill-doer, from factor, a doer; from facere, 
to do. So also malevolent, lit. wishing 
ill; from wolent-, stem of uolens, pres. pt. 
of uelle, to will, to wish. 

Malice, ill will. (F.— L.) M.E. malice. 
F. malice.=L. malitia, badness. = L. ma- 
lus, bad. 

malign, unfavourable. (F.— L.) O.F. 
maling, tem. maligne (F. malin).= L. ma- 
lignus, ill-disposed, for *mali-genus, ill- 
born (like denégnus for *beni-genus). — 
L. mali-, for malus, bad; gen-, base of 
gignere, to produce; see Genus. 

inger, to feign sickness. (F.—L. 
and G.) From F. malingre, adj., diseased, 
formerly ugly, loathsome (Cot.).=F. ma/. 


Make. (LE) M.E. maken. A.S. ma- | badly; O. F. kaingre, heingre, thin, ema- 
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ciated. — L. male, adv., badly; G. kager, 
thin, lean (Kórting). 

malison, a curse. (F.-L.) A.F. 
maleison; O. F. malison, popular form of 
malediction; see Malediction above. (So 
also benison for benediction.) 

Malkin, a kitchen-wench.  (F. — 
O.H.G.) Malkin is for Mald-kin, the 
dimin. of Mald, Mold, or Maud, i.e. 
Matilda. See Grimalkin. J Not the 
dimin. of Mary; cf. * Malkyne, or Mawt, 
Molt,Mawde, Matildis, Matilda ;' Prompt. 
Parv. 

Mall (1), a large wooden hammer. (F. 
—L.) M.E. malle.=O.F. mal, mail, 
F. mail, * a mall’; Cot. = L. malleum, acc. 
of malleus, a hammer. 

mall (2), the name of a public walk. 
(F.—Ital.—G. and L.) In Pall Mall, and 
the Mall in St. James's Park. Named from 
E. pall-mall; M. F. fale-maille, because 
the game so called was played there ; this 
game of pall-mall was like the modern 
croquet, which is imitated from it.—M. 
Ital. palamaglio, ‘a stick with a mallet at 
one end, for playing the game of pall- 
mall; Florio. Also spelt pallamaglio ; 
lit. ‘ mallet-ball.’ — Ital. pala, a ball; 
maglio, a mall. A hybrid word. =O. H. G. 
galla, M. H. G. balle, G. ball, a ball; L. 
malleum, acc. of malleus, a hammer. See 
Ball. 

malleable. (F.—L.) M.F. malleable, 
‘malleable, hammerable, pliant to the 
hammer ;’ Cot. From obs. L. *malleäre, 
to hammer, of which the pp. madleatus 
occurs. = L, malleus, a hammer. 

mallet, a small mall. (F. — L.) 
M.E. maillet. = F. maillet, ‘a mallet’; 
Cot. Dimin. of F. mail; see Mall (1) 
above. 

Mallard, a wild drake. (F.—L.) M.E. 
malard. = O. F. malard; formed, with 
suffix -ard (of G. origin, from G. žart), 
from O. F. male, male. See Male., The 
suffix -ard was particularly applied to 
males, so that the idea of ‘ male’ appears 
twice. 

Malleable, Mallet ; see Mall. 

Mallecho, malefaction, mischief. 
(Span.—L.) Hamlet, iii. 2. 147.—Span. 
malhecho, ‘misdone; an euill deed;’ 
Minsheu. = Span. mal, ill; hecho, done, 
pp. of hacer, to do. = L. male, ill; factus, 
pp. of facere, to do. See Fact. 

M OW, a plant. (L.) M.E. malwe. 


=A.S. malwe; borrowed from L. malua, | 
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a mallow. + Gk. naAáxy ( =*uaAFáxn), a 
mallow ; named from its emollient pro- 
perties ; cf. Gk. paddooev, to make soft, 
paAaxós, soft, mild. Cf. Malachite. 

Malmsey, a strong sweet wine. (F.— 
Gk.) A corruption of M. E. malvesie, 
malmsey.=A.F. malvesy (Ducange) ; F. 
malvoisie, ‘ malmesie’; Cot. From Mal- 
vasia, now called Napoli di Malvasia or 
Monemvasia (pov-epBacia), a town on the 
E. coast of Lacedzemonia in Greece. 

Malt, grain steeped in water. (E.) 
M.E. and O. Merc. malt, A.S. mealt, 
malt. = Teut. *malt-, 2nd grade of *mel- 
tan-, to melt, hence to steep, soften. + 
Du. mout ; Icel. Dan. Swed. malt; O.H.G. 
malz, malt, also soft, allied to Skt. mrdu-, 
L. mollis, soft. See Melt. 

Maltreat. (F.—L.) F. maltraiter, to 
treat ill. — L. male, ill; tractdre, to handle, 
treat; see Treat. 

malversation. (F.-L.) F. mal- 
versation, ‘misdemeanor ;’ Cot. (Hence 
fraudulent behaviour.)=F. malverser, to 
behave ill.—L. male, ill; uersarz, to be 
engaged in, from uersäre, frequent. form 
of uertere, to turn; see Verse. 

Mamaluke, Mameluke, an Egyp- 
tian light horse-soldier. (F. — Arab.) 
M.F. Mamaluc ; Cot. — Arab. mamlük, a 
purchased slave or captive, lit. ‘ possessed.’ 
= Arab, root malaka, he possessed. 

Mamma. (E.) Also mama; for ma 
ma, a mere repetition of ma, an in- 
fantine syllable. Many other languages 
have something like it; cf. F. maman, 
Span. Du. and G. mama, Ital. and L. 
mamma, a child’s word for mother. 

Mammalia, the class of animals that 
suckle their young. (L.) From L. mam- 
malts (neut. pl. mammalia), belonging to 
the breasts. = L. mamma, the breast. 
Brugm. i. § 587 (3). 

i y pertaining to the 
breasts. (L.) rom L. mammillaris, 
adj.; formed from L. mamma, the breast. 

Mammon. (L.— Gk. — Syriac.) L. 
mammona.=— Gk. papwvas, Matt. vi. 24.— 
Syr. mamönä, which occurs in Chaldee 
Targums, and in the Syriac version of 
St. Matthew, and means ‘riches? Cf. 
Heb. matmön, a hidden treasure, from 
taman, to hide. 

Mammoth. (Russ. — Tatar.) Russ. 
mamant', a mammoth, species of elephant. 
= Siberian mammont. From Tatar mam- 
ma, the earth; because the Siberian 
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MAN 


peasants thought the animal burrowed in 
the earth like the mole, as they could not 
otherwise account for the finding of the 
remains of these animals. 

Man. (E.) M.E. man. A.S. mann. 
+Du. man, Icel. mann-,madr,Swed. man, 
Dan. mand, Goth. manna, G. mann; 
allied to Skt. manu-, a man. 

ikin, manakin, a dwarf, small 
man. (F.—Du.) M.F. manequin, ‘a 
puppet. =M. Du. manneken (Hexham) ; 
double dimin. of Du. maz, a man. 
mankind, the race of men. (E.) A.S. 
mancynn, mankind. — A.S. man, man; 
cynn, kind, race; see Kin. 

Manacle, a handcuff. (F.-L.) M.E. 
manacle, also manycle.—¥. manice.=L. 
manicula, dimin. of manica, a long sleeve, 

auntlet, handcuff. 2 L. manus, the hand. 

ee Manual. 

manage, government of a horse, con- 
trol, administration. (F.—Ital.—L.) Orig. 
a sb., but now superseded by management. 
See Rich. II. iii. 3. 179. = M.F. manege, ‘the 
manage, or managing of a horse ;’ Cot. = 
Ital. maneggio, * a managing, a handling ;’ 
Florio, = Ital. mano, the hand. = L. manus, 
the hand. Der. manage, vb. 

Manatee, a sea-cow. (Span. — W. 
Indian.) Span. manati, a sea-cow. From 
its name in the language of Hayti. 

Manchineel, a tree. (F.—Span.— 
L.) So called from its apple-like fruit. = 
F. mancenille, the fruit of the manchincel 
tree. =Span. manzanilla, the same; also 
manzanillo, a little apple-tree, the man- 
chineel tree; dimin. of Span. manzana, 
an apple; O. Span. mazana (Diez).—L. 
Matiana, fem. of Matiänus, adj., the 
epithet of a kind of apple; lit. ‘ Matian.’ 
=L. Matius, the name of a Roman gens. 

Manoipl , a purveyor, esp. for a 
college. (F.-L.) M.E. manciple. = O.F. 
mancipe, manciple, a slave, servant; cf. 
M. Ital. mancipio, a slave, farmer, manciple. 
=L. mancidium, a slave; orig. ‘ posses- 
sion.’=L. mancip-, for manceps, a taker in 
hand. = L. man-us, hand ; cap-ere, to take. 

Mandarin, a Chinese governor of a 
province. (Port.— Malay.—Skt) Nota 
Chinese, but Skt. word (through the 
Portuguese). — Port. mandarim, a man- 
darin. = Malay (and Hindu) mantri, a 
counsellor, minister of state. = Skt. man- 
trin-, a counsellor; mahämantrin-, the 
prime minister. = Skt. mantra-, advice, 
counsel. = Skt. man, to think. 


MANGE 


Mandate, a command. (F.—L.) M.F. 
mandat. = L. mandatum, a charge. = L. 
mandätus, pp. of mandäre, to enjoin; 
lit. to put into one's hand. =L. man-us, 
hand; dare, to give; see Manual and 
Date. Brugm. i. $ 589 (2, b). 

Mandible, a jaw. (L.) L. mandibula, 
jaw. =L. mandere, to chew. 

Mandilion, a soldier's cloak. (Ital.— 
Span. — Arab. — L.) See Nares. Ital. 
mandiglione, ‘a  mandillion, souldier's 
iacket;' Florio. — Span. mandil, a coarse 
apron. = Arab. mandil, a table-cloth, 
towel, mantle. — L. mantile, a napkin. 

Mandolin, a guitar. (F. — Ital. — Gk.) 
F. mandoline. = Ital. mandolino, dimin. 
of mandola, mandora, a kind of guitar. 
Variants of Ital. pandora. See further 
under Banjo. 

Mandrake, a narcotic plant. (F.—L. 
—Gk) M.E. mandrake, mandrage; 


fuller form mandragores ; cf. mandragora, 
Othello, iii. 3. = O. F. mandragore (Ital. 
and Span. mandragora). = L. mandra- 
goras. = Gk. pavõpayópas, the mandrake. 
Mandrel, the revolving axis to which 
turners fix their work in a lathe. (F.— 
Gk.?) From F. mandrin, a punch, a 
mandrel. Perhaps from Gk. pavôpa, an 
enclosed space, sheepfold, also used to 
mean ‘the bed in which the stone of a 
ring is set,’ much like E. mandrel. See 
Madrigal. But cf. Oscan mamphur, part 
of a lathe; Brugm. i. $$ 571, 757. 
Mane. (E.) A.S. manu; cf. Icel. 
mon (gen. man-ar), a mane; Swed. and 
Dan. man. + Du. maan, M. Du. mane ; 
G. mähne, O. H. G. mana. Cf. W. 
myngen, mane, from mwn, neck; Irish 
muince, collar, from muin, neck; Skt. 
manyä, the tendon forming the nape of 
the neck; L. monile,neck-lace. Orig. sense 
‘neck’; hence ‘ hair on gee 
Manege, the same as Manage. 
Manguness, a metal. (F.—Ital.— 
Gk.) An old term, newly applied. 
~ Manganese, so called from its likeness in 
colour and weight to the magnes or load- 
stone, is the most universal material used 
in making glass;’ Blount, ed. 1674. = 
M.F. manganese (Cot.). — Ital. manganese, 


*a stuffe or stone to make glasses with ; 
also, a kind of minerall stone ;’ Florio. 
A perverted form of magnesia, as shewn 
in the Cent. Dict. ; cf. mangnet for magnet 
in Palsgrave; see Magnet. 

Mange, scab or itch in dogs. (F.—L.) 
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Made out of adj. mangy, an older word. = 
F. mangé, eaten, fed on; pp. of manger, 
to eat. — L. mandücäre, to eat. —- L. mman- 
dücus, a glutton. —L. mandere, to chew. 
Cf. M. F. mangeson, an itch. 

manger, a feeding-trough. (F.—L.) 
M.E. maungeur, Cath. Aug, = O.F. 
mangeure ; F. mangeoire.= F. manger, to 
eat (above). 

Mangel-wurzel, (properly) a kind 
of beet. (G.) Corrupted from G. man- 
gold-wurzel, lit. * beet-root. =G. mangold 
\M. H. G. mangolt), beet, derived by 
Schade from the personal name Manegold ; 
wurzel, root, allied to E. Wort (1). 

Mangle (1), to mutilate. (Perhaps 
¥.—G.) In Sir T. More. Works, p. 538. 
We find Anglo-F. mangler, to mangle 
(Godefroy) ; and mahangler, to maim, in 
Langtoft’s Chron. i. 254. Frequent. form 
of O. F. mahaigner, to maim. = O. F. 
mahaing, a maim, hurt. See Maim. 

Mangle (2), a roller for smoothing 
linen; to smooth linen. (Du.—Late L.— 
Gk.) Borrowed from Du. mangelen, to 
mangle, roll with a rolling-pin; mangel- 
stok, a rolling-pin, cylinder for smoothing 
linen. The corresponding Ital. word is 
mangano, ‘a kind of presse to presse 
buckrom ;’ Florio. Both Du. and Ital. 
words are from Late L. manganum, man- 
gona, a military instrument for throwing 
stones, worked with an axis and winch. 
Indeed, the Ital. mangano also means a 
mangonel.-— Gk. uayyavov, a machine for 
defending forts, also the axis of a pulley. 

mangonel, a war-engine. (F.—Late 
L.—Gk) O.F. mangonel (later man- 
gonneau), a mangonel.— Late L. man- 
gonellus, dimin. of mangona (above). 

Mango, a fruit. (Port. — Malay. — 
Tamil.) Port. zazga.— Malay manggä, 
formerly mangkä, the mango-fruit. The 
Malay word is of Tamil origin. = Tamil 
mänkäy, i.e. * man-fruit, the tree being 
mämarum, i.e. män-tree’ (Yule). 

Mangonel; see Mangle (2). 

Mangosteen, a fruit. (Malay.) For- 
merly mangostan. — Malay manggustan 
(Scott) ; manggista (Marsden). 

Mangrove. Hybrid; Malay and E. 


“A sort of trees called mangroves ;’ Eng. | 


Garner, vii. 371; A.D. 1689. Meant, as I 


suppose, for mang-groves from the pecu- | 


liar growth in groves or thickets. = Malay 
manggt-manggt, the name for the tree 
{Crawfurd). 


MANSE 


Mania, frenzy. (L.-Gk.) L. mania. 
=Gk. pavía, frenzy, orig. mental excite- 
ment; cf. uévos, mind. Der. mania-c, 


F. maniaque. 

Manifest, apparent. (F.— L.) F. 
manifeste.=L. manifestus, evident. The 
lit. sense is doubtful. = L. man:-, for 
manus, hand ; -festus, apparently the same 
as in ¿n-festus, hostile. It has been doubt- 
fully connected with -ferdere, to strike, as 
in offendere. 

manifesto, a written declaration. 
(Ital. — L.) Ital. manifesto, sb. = Ital. 
manifesto, adj., manifest:=L. manifestus 
(above). 

Manifold ; see Many. 

Manikin ; see Man. 

Manioc, the cassava-plant. (Brazil.) 
Brazil. manioc ; whence Port. mandioca. 

Maniple, a handful, small band of 
men, priest’s scarf. (L.) L. manipulus, a 
handful, a wisp ofstraw used as an ensign, 
a band of men rouud such an ensign. = 
L. mani-, for manus, hand; -pulus, lit. 
filling, from the weak grade (pul) of the 


root *ple, to fill; cf. L. He-nus, full. Cf. 
L. disci-pulus, a disciple. 
manipulate, to handle. (L) A 


coined word, and ill coined. Cf. L. 
manipulatim, adv., by troops; but it was 
rather made directly out of the sb. mani- 
pulus (above). 

Manito, a spirit, fetish. (Algonkin.) 
Algonkin manito, manitu, a spirit, demon. 
(Cuoq.) 

Mankind; see Man. 

Manna. (L.—Gk.— Heb.) L. manna. 
— Gk. uavva, — Heb. man, manna. p. 
Hardly from Heb. man hu, what is this? 
Exod. xvi. 15; but from man, (it is) a 
gift ; cf. Arab. mann, favour, also manna. 

Manner, way. (F.—L.) M.E. manere. 
=A. F. manere, M. Y. maniere, manner, 
habit (Cot.); Late L. manéria. = L. 
manus, the hand. 

manœuvre. (F.—1.) F.maneuvre, 
properly, handiwork. = Late L. manuopera, 
also manopera, a working with the hand. 
=L. mani, abl. of manus, hand ; opera, 
work ; see Operate. 

Manor, (formerly) a residence for a 
nobleman. (F.—L.) O.F. manotr, a 
| mansion. =O. F. manoir, maneir, to dwell. 
=l. manere; see Mansion. 

manse, a clergyman’s house, in Scot- 
land. (L.) Late L. mansa, a farm, dwell- 
ing.=L. mansus, pp. of manere (below). 
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ion. (F.-L.) O.F. mansion, 

a dwelling-place. = L. manszönem, acc. of 
mansio, an abiding, abode. =L. mansus, 
pp. of manére, to remain, dwell. + Gk. 
pévew, to stay, remain. (4/MEN.) 
Mantel, a shelf over a fire-place. 
(F.—L.) The same word as mantle below ; 
in old fire-places, it projects like a hood, 
to catch the smoke. Der. mantel-shelf, 
mantel-piece. 

mantilla, a long head-dress. (Span. 
—L.) Span. mantilla; dimin. of manto, 
a cloak, veil (below). 

mantle, a cloak, covering. (F.— L.) 
M. E. mantel. 0. F. mantel, later man- 
teau, ‘a cloke, also the mantle-tree of a 
chimney ;’ Cot. = L. mantellum, a napkin, 
also a cloak; cf. L. mantile, a towel. 
We also find Late L. mantum, a short 
cloak, whence Ital. and Span. manto, F. 
mante, a mantle. Der. mantle, vb., to 
form a covering upon, to gather a scum 
on a surface. Brugm. i. $$ 134 (1), 483 (7). 
Mantua, a lady’s gown. (Ital) ‘Man- 
toe or Mantua gown, a loose upper gar- 
ment,’ &c.; Phillips (1706). Manto is 
from Ital. manto, a mantle (see mantle) ; 
but Mantua gown must refer to Mantua 
in Italy, though this connexion arose from 
mere confusion. Der. mantua-maker. 
Manual, done by the hand. (F.—L.) 
Formerly manuel. = L. manuälis, adj., 


from manus, the hand. (4/ME, to 
measure; Brugm. ii. § 106.) 
manufacture. (F.— L.) F.manu- 


facture, M. F. manifacture, lit. a making 
by the hand. =L. mand, abl. of manus, 
hand ; factúra, a making, from facere, to 
make. 

manumit, to release a slave. (L.) 
L. manumittere (pp. manumissus), to re- 
lease, lit. to send away from one's hand. = 
L. mani, abl. of manus, hand; mittere, to 
send; see Mission. Der. manumission, | 
from the pp. | 

manure, vb. (F. — L.) Formerly | 
simply ‘to till,’ or to work with the 
hand; Othello, i. 3. 328. A contracted 
form of manæuvre ; which see. 


manuscript, written by the hand. 
(L.) Properly an adj., but also as a sb. = | 
Late L. manuscriptum, a thing written by | 
the hand. =L. manz, abl. of manus, hand ; | 
scriptum, neut. of pp. of scribere, to write ; 
see Scribe. 
Many. (E.) M.E. many, mont. A.S. 
manig, monig, many; see Sweet, N. E. Gr. | 


MARAVEDI 


$ 1608. + Du. menig; Dan. mange, Swed. 
mánge, (perhaps) Icel. margr (Noreen, 
359), Goth. manags, G. manch, O. H. G. 
manac. Teut. type *managoz. Allied 
to Irish minic, Gael. minig, W. mynych, 
frequent, Russ. mnogie, pl. many. Der. 
mani-fold ; see Fold. 

Map. (F.—L.) The oldest maps repre- 
sented the world, and were called mappe- 
mounde. Thisisan O. F. form of L. mappa 
mundi, map of the world. L. mappa 
meant a napkin, hence a painted cloth. 
See Mop. Der. apron, napery, napkin. 

Maple, a tree. (E.) M.E. maple, 
mapul. A.S. mapel-, mapul- ; whence 
mapul-treo, mapulder, a maple-tree. 

Mar, to injure. (E.) M.E. merren. 
O. Merc. -merran, in comp. ãmerran, to 
hinder; A.S. dmyrran, to obstruct, waste, 
hinder; cf. gemearr, an impediment. + 
M. Du. merren, Du. marren, to retard ; 
O. H. G. marrjan, to hinder, vex ; Goth. 
marsjan, to cause to stumble. Teut. 
base *marz-. Brugm. i. $ 903 b. 

marline, a small cord used for bind- 
ing ropes. (Du. Du. marlijn, also 
marling, a marline. - Du. marren, to 
bind, tie; and 7s, -Zing, from F. ligne, 
aline. See Moor (2); and Line. Der. 
mar line-spike. 

Marabou, Marabout, a kind of 
African stork ; also, its downy feathers. 
(F.— Port.—Span.— Arab.) F. marabout. 
= Port. marabuto. = Span. morabito, a 
Mahommedan sage. — Arab. muräbit, 
quiet, still; a hermit, sage; a religious 
sage among the Berbers (whence the bird's 
name came). Cf. Maravedi. 

Maranatha, our Lord cometh. 
(Syriac.) Syriac maran athä, our Lord 
cometh ; cf. Arab. mar, lord (from Syriac). 

Maraschino, a cordial. (Ital.—L.) 
Ital. maraschino. = Ital. marasca,amarasca, 
a black and sour cherry.=L. amärus, 
bitter. 

Maraud, to wander in quest of plunder. 
(F.) M. F. marauder, ‘to play the rogue, 
beg ;’ Cot.=F. maraud, a rogue, vaga- 
bond. Etym. disputed. Bugge connects 
it with F. ma/, evil; as if for *malaud 


| (Late L. *malaldus). 


Maravedi, a very small coin. (Span. 
— Arab.) Span. maravedi, the smallest 


Spanish coin; orig. a gold coin first 


| struck during the dynasty of the Almora- 


vides at Cordova, A.D. 1094-1144. Cf. 
Port. maravedim, marabitino, a maravedi. 
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= Arab. Muräbitin, the Arab. name of the 
above-mentioned dynasty ; pl. of murabil ; 
see Marabou. 

Marble. (F.— L.) M.E. marée; 
also marbre. = O.F. marbre. = L. mar- 
morem, acc. of marmor, marble, con- 
sidered as a masc. sb.; but it is com- 
monly neuter. + Gk. uáppapos, explained 
as a glistening white stone, as if from 
pappalpeıv, to sparkle; cf. paipa, dog-star, 
lit. * sparkler.’ See Marmoset. 

Marcasite, a kind of iron pyrites. 
(F.—Span.— Pers.) F. marcassite.=Span. 
marquesita.=Pers. margashishä (Devic, 
Vüllers). 

Marcescent, withering. (L) L. 
marcescent-, stem. of pres. pt. of marce- 
scere, inceptive form of marcére, to wither, 
lit. to grow soft. Brugm. i. § 413 (8). 

March (1), a border, frontier. (E.) 
M. E. marche. A.S. mearc (gen. dat. acc. 
mearce), a mark, boundary. Cf. A.F. 
marche. See Mark (2). 

March (2), to walk with regular steps. 
(F.—L.? or G.?) F. marcher, to march. 
Of disputed origin; perhaps from a Late 
L. *marcare, to beat (hence to tramp), 
from marcus, a hammer (Scheler). 

March (3), the name of a month. 
(F.—L.) A.F. Marz (pron. marts). = 
L. Martius, the month dedicated to 
Mars. 

Marchioness. (LowL.-G.) The 
proper F. form is marquise; the E. 
marchioness answers to Low L. marchiö- 
nissa, formed with fem. suffix -zssa (Gk. 
-ı00a) from Low L. marchiönem, acc. of 
marchio, a prefect of the marches. = Low 
L. marcha, a boundary. =0.H.G. marcha, 
a boundary. See Mark (2). 

Marchpane, a sweet cake, made with 
almonds and sugar. (F. — Ital) O.F. 
marcepaín ; now massepain.=Ital. mar- 
ciapane, marzapane, a marchpane ; Florio. 
Origin of marcia unexplained, but prob. 
from a proper name (such as L. Martia) : 
pane is from Lat. acc. panem, bread. 

Mare. (E.) M.E. mere. A.S. mere, 
fem. form of mearh, a horse. + Icel. merr, 
fem. of marr, a steed; Dan. mer, Swed. 
märr, E. Fries. máre, Du. merrie; G. 
mähre, O. H. G. meriha, fem. of O. H. G. 
marah, a battle-horse. Cf. Irish and Gael. 
marc, W. and Corn. march, a horse, a 
stallion. Idg. masc. type *markos, a horse. 
Cf. Marshal. 

Margin. (L) 


L. margin-, stem of 


MARK 
margo, a border, brink; cognate with 
Mark (2). 
M ve, a lord of the marches. 


(Du.) . markgraaf, a margrave. = Du. 
mark, a boundary, march ; graaf, a count. 
So also G. markgraf. (That the word is 
Du. appears from the fem. form margra- 
vine, which answers to Du. markgravin, 


not to G. markgräfin.) 

Marigold, a plant. (Heb. and E.) 
Compounded of Mary (from the Virgin 
Mary) and gold (from its colour). 

Marine. (F.—L.) F. marin. = L. 
marinus, belonging to the sea. = L. mare, 
sea; cognate with Mere (1). Der. 
marin-er. 

Marish, a marsh. (F.-L.) M.E. 
maris, marais.=A.F. mareis.= Late L. 
*marensis, adj. from L. mare, lake, sea. 
Prob. confused with Late L. mariscus, 
from Low G. marsch, a marsh. See 
Marsh. 

Marital, belonging to a husband. (F. 
— L.) F. marital. = L. maritälis, adj. 
formed from maritus, a husband. This 
is a masc. sb. made to accompany L. 
marita, a woman provided with a hus- 
band. = L. mari-, for más, a man, husband; 
see Masculine. 

Maritime, pertaining to the sea. (F. 
— L) F. maritime = L. maritimus, 
formed with suffix -Zmus from mari-, 
for mare, sea. 

Marjoram, a plant. (F.-L.-Gk.) 
M. E. majoran (without r).=O. F. majo- 
vane (Godefroy); F. marjolaine. Cf. 
Ital. majorana, Span. mayorana, Port. 
maiorana, marjoram, Late L. majoräna, 
majoraca; variously corrupted from L. 
amäracus.=Gk. dpapakos, marjoram. 

Mark (1), a stroke, sign. (E) M.E. 
merke. A.S. mearc, fem., mark, sign.4- 
Du. merk, Icel. mark, Swed. marke, Dan. 
marke, G. marke, M. H. G. marc, a 
mark. Cf. also Lith. margas, marked, 
variegated. Perhaps related to Mark (2), 
which seems to be an older word. 

Mark (2), a march, limit, boundary. 
(E.) A.S. mearc, fem.+O. Sax. marka ; 
Du.mark; G. mark, fem., O.H.G. marcha; 
Goth. marka, confine, coast. So also Icel. 
mörk, f.,a forest (orig. a boundary). Tent. 
type, *markä, fem. Allied to L. margo, 
a margin, Zend merezu, Pers. marz, a 
border ; O. Irish mruig. 

Mark (3), a coin. (E) M.E. mark, 
A.S. mearc, marc, a coin ; a weight equal 
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to half a pound; O. Fries. merk.4-Du. 
mark; G. mark, 
coin; Icel. mörk. 
weight. There is 
with Mark (1). 

Market. (F.-L.) Late A. S. market, 
from Picard F. market. [Cf. Du. G 

markt; F. marché, O. Prov. mercatz, Ital. 
mercato, a market.] — L. mercatus, traffic, 
also a market (whence G. markt, "&c.). - 
L. mercätus, pp. of mercari, to trade; see 


nothing to connect it 


Mercantile. (Pogatscher.) 
Marl, a rich earth. (F.—L.—C.) 
O.F. marle (F. marne); Picard marle. 


=Late L. margila, dimin. of Late L. 
marga, marl ; of Celtic origin (Pliny). 

Marline; see Mar. 

Marmalade. (F.—Port.—L.—Gk.) 
F. marmelade, Cot. = Port. marmelada, 
orig. a conserve of quinces.=Port. mar- 
melo, a quince. — L. melimélum, lit. honey- 
apple; also a quince. — Gk. neAlunAov, a 
sweet apple, apple grafted on a quince. = 
Gk. neAı, honey; 4fjXor, an apple; see 
Melon. 

Marmoset, a small American monkey. 
(F.—L.) Mnch older than the discovery 
of America; M. E. marmosette, a kind of 
ape (Maundeville, p. 210).=M. F. mar- 
moset, F. marmouset, * the cock of a cistern 
or fountain, any antick image from whose 
teats water trilleth, any puppet or antick ;’ 
Cot. Thus it meant a grotesque creature, 
orig. a grotesque ornament on a fountain. 
Formed, by a Parisian change of r to 5, as 
in chaise for chaire (a chair), from Late L. 
marmorétum, a thing made in marble, ap- 
plied to fountains. [Thus the rue des mar- 
mousets in Paris was called in Late Latin 
vicus marmorétorum ; Littré.) = L. mar- 
mor, marble; see Marble. @ This seems 
to be correct; at the same time, the 
transference in sense from “image” to 
‘ape’ was certainly helped on by confu- 
sion with F. marmot, ‘a marmoset, or 
little monkey ;’ which is a different word 
from E. marmot (see below). 

Marmot, a mountain-rat. (F.—Ital. 
—L.) F. marmotte.=Ital. marmotta, an 
ape, substituted for marmotana, ‘the 
mountain-rat, a marmotan’ (Torriano), a 
marmot. From the Romansch (Grisons) 
name murmont; O. H. G. murmunti, 
muremunto, a marmot.—L. múr-, stem 
of müs, mouse; and mont-, stem of mons, 
mountain. Thus the sense is * mountain- 
mouse.’ (See Diez.) 


MARROW 
Maroon (1), brownish crimson. (F.) 


a weight of silver, a | F. marron, a chestnut (hence, chestnut- 
B. Orig. a particular colour. Cf. Ital. marrone, M. Ital. marone, 


a chestnut (of unknown origin). 
Maroon (2), to put ashore on a deso- 
late island. (F.— Span.) From F. marron, 


. | adj., fugitive, applied to a fugitive slave 


who takes refuge in woods. [Hence E. 
maroon, to treat as a fugitive, cause to 
be fugitive.] A clipped form of Span. 
cimarron, wild, unruly; hence, savage. 
Of unknown origin. @ Negro cimarron 
or cimarron was an everyday phrase for 
a fugitive slave hidden in the mountains, 
in Cuba, about A. D. 1846. 

Marque, letters of. (F.-G.) A 
letter of marque was a permission by a 
ruler to make reprisals on the country of 
another ruler; it had particular reference 
to passing beyond the march or limit of 
ones own country. = O. F. marque, a 
boundary. = M. H. G. marke, a boundary ; 
see Mark (2) above. See marcha (1) in 
Ducange. 

marquee, a large tent. (F.—Low L. 

—G.) For marquees ; the s being dropped 
because it was thought to be a plural 
form. An E. spelling of F. marquise, a 
large tent; orig. a tent for a marchioness 
or lady of rank. = F. marquise, a mar- 
chioness, fem. of marguis, a marquis ; see 
marquis below. 

marquess. (Span.—Low L.—G.) 
Span. marques, a marquis ; see marquis. 

marquis. (F. —Low L.— =G.) M.E. 
markis. =O. F. markis, later marquis, * a 

marquesse, governour of a frontire town ; 
Cot. = Low L. marchensis, a prefect of the 
marches. = O. H. G. marcha, a march or 
boundary. See Mark (2). @ The true 
O. F. form was marchis; altered to 
markis by the influence of Ital. marchese. 

Marque inlaid work. (F. — 
M.H HG ee inlaid work. 
=F. marqueter, to inlay, diversify, orig. 
to mark slightly with spots; itcrative 
form of marquer, to mark. — F. marque, 
a mark. = M.H. G. mark, G. marke, a 
ınark. See Mark (1). 

Marrow, pith. (E) M.E. marow, 
mary. O. Merc. merg, A.S. mearh (dat. 
mearge) + Du. merg, Icel. cy Swed. 
merg, Dan. marv, G. mark, O. H. G. 
marag; also W. mer, Corn. maru. le 
allied to Russ. mozg’, Zend mazga, mar- 
row; Skt. #ajjan, marrow of bones, pith of 
trees. Idg. type masggho-; Brugm. i. $ 642. 
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MARRY 
Marry. (F.-L.) M.E. marien.- 


F. marier.=L. maritäre, to marry. = L. 
maritus, a husband ; see Marital. 

Marsh, a swamp. (E.) M.E. mersch. 
A. S. mersc, a marsh ; early form merisc< 
*mar-isc, lit. mere-ish, i. e. full of meres or 
poses S. mere (for *mari), a mere, 

ake. See Mere (1). 

Marshal, master of the horse. (F.— 
O.H.G.) Lit. * horse-servant,' a groom ; 
it rose to be a title of honour. = M.F. 
mareschal (E. marécha!), “a marshall, a 
farrier, Cot, 2 O. H. G. marascalh, lit. 
horse-servant, a groom. =O. H. G. marah, 
a horse ; scalh, a servant; cf. Goth. skalks, 
a servant. See Mare. 

Marsupial. (L. — Gk.) Applied to 
animals that carry their young in a sort 
of pouch. = L. marszpium, a pouch. = Gk. 
papoúmiov, a little pouch, dimin. of 
pápovros, a bag. 

Mart, a shortened form of market. 
(F.—L.) In Hamlet, i. 1. 74. Prob. in- 
fluenced by Du. markt, market (of Latin 
origin). See Market. 

Martello tower, a watch-tower. 
(Ital.—L.; and F.—L.) So called be- 
cause the watchmen gave the alarm by 
striking a bell with a hammer; see 
Ariosto, Orlando, x. 51; xiv. 100. From 
Ital. martello, a hammer; Late L. mar- 


tellus. Dimin. of Late L. martus = L. 
marcus, a hammer. See martus in Du- 
cange. 


Marten, a kind of weasel. (F.-Low 
L. — Teut.) Short for martern (16th cent.); 
M. E. martrin (Lydg.), adj. made of mar- 
ten's fur ; from O. F. martrin, the same. 
The M.E. sb. was marter, martre. - F. 
martre. = Low L. pl. martures. Of Teut. 
origin; cf. Du. marter, G. marder, a 
marten; A. S. meard, Icel. mórbr, Swed. 
märd, Dan. maar (for *maard), a marten. 

Martial, brave. (F.—L.) F. martial. 
=L. Martialis, dedicated to Mars, god of 
war. 

Martin, a bird. (F.—L.) F. martin, (1) 
a proper name, Martin, (2) the same name 
applied to various birds and animals. Thus 
martin-pêcheur is a kingfisher; oiseau de 
S. Martin is the ring-tail, and martinet 
is a martin (Cot.). A nickname, like our 
robin, jenny-wren, &c.; so that the bird 
is named after Martin as a proper name. 
From L. Mart-, stem of Mars. 

martinet, a strict disciplinarian. (F.) 
So called from a F. officer named Martinet 


MASCULINE 


(temp. Louis XIV); dimin. form of 
Martin. 

martinmas, martlemas, the feast 
of St. Martin; Nov. 11. (F. and L.) 
Martlemass is a corrupt form of Martin- 
mass, suggested by Bartle for Bartholomew. 
See Mass (2). 

martlet (1), a kind of bird, martin. 
(F.—L.) Variant of M. E. martnet, short 
for martinet.— Y. martinet, ‘a martlet or 
martin, Cot. ; dimin. of F. Martin. Cf. 
Picard martínet, called martelot in the 
dep. of the Meuse (Corblet). 
Martingale, a strap fastened to a 
horse's girth to hold his head down. (F.— 
Span. —Arab.?) Also applied to a short 
spar, in ships, under the bowsprit; but 
this is only due to a supposed resemblance 
io a horse's martingale. =F. martingale, 
‘a martingale for a horse;’ Cot. [Re- 
ferred by Littré to the wearing of breeches, 
called chausses à la martingale (Rabe- 
lais); but this is quite another word.] 
—Span. al-martaga, ‘a kinde of headstall 
for a horse,trimmed, gilt, and embroidered ;’ 
Minsheu (1623); where a/ is merely the 
Arab. def. article. The sb. may be derived 
from Arab. rataka, in the sense ‘to cause 
to go with a short step’; see Yule. I find 
Arab. rataka given by Richardson as a 
verbal root, whence rafak, going with a 


short quick step. 
Martlet (1); 


Martinmas, 
Martin. 

Martlet (2), the bird called the swift, 
as depicted in heraldry. (F.-L.) An E. 
substitution for F. merdette, ‘a martlet, in 
blazon,’ Cot. Lit. ‘a little blackbird’; 
dimin. of merle, a blackbird. = L. merula ; 
see Merle. We find O. F. merlos, mart- 
lets; Roll of Caerlaverock, p. 7. 

Martyr. (L.-Gk.) A.S.martyr.=L. 
martyr. = Gk. uáprvp, páptus, a witness, lit. 
one who remembers, records, or declares. 
Cf. Skt. smr, to remember. 

Marvel. (F.-L.) M.E. mervaile. = 
F. merveille. = L. miräbilia, neut. pl., 
wonderful things. = L. miräbzlis, wonderful. 
=L. mīrārī, to wonder. See Miracle. 

Mascle, in heraldry, a perforated 
lozenge. (F.—L.) M.E. mascule, mascle. 
= O.F. mascle, erroneous spelling of 
macle, a mesh of a net (hence, a lozenge 
perforated). = L. macula, a mesh ; perhaps 
confused with O. H. G. masca, a dmn 
Doublet, mail (1), q.v. 

Masculine. (F.—L.) F. masculin. = 


see 
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L. masculinus, extended from masculus, 
male. = L. mas-, stem of mas, a male; with 
double dimin. suffix -cz-Zus. 

Mash, to beat into a mixed mass. (E.) 
A mash is properly a mixture; and to 
mash was, formerly, to mix, the M. E. form 
of the verb being méshen, as if from A. S. 
*méscan, from a sb. *mäsc. (The vowel 
has been shortened.) We find A.S. max- 
wyrt (for *mäsc-wyrt), mash-wort, new 
beer ; so that the word is English ; but it 
is commoner in Scandinavian, whence 
Lowl. Sc. mask. Cf. Swed. dial. mask, 
Swed. mask, brewer’s grains, whence 
mäska, to mash; Dan. and North Fries. 
mask, grains, mash, Dan. meske, to mash, 
fatten pigs with grains; Norw. meris, sb., 
metska, vb. + G. meisch, a mash, meischen, 
to mash. The sb. form appears to be the 
original. Cf. also Lithuan. maisz-yti, to 
stir things in a pot, from misz-tz, to mix. 
The form of the Teut. base is *mazsk-, so 
that it may be connected by gradation 
with zx. See Mix. 

Mask, Masque, a disguise for the 
face; masked entertainment. (F.—Span. — 
Arab.) The sense of ‘entertainment’ is 
the true one; the sense of ‘disguise’ is 
secondary. “A jolly company in maner of 
amaske;’ F. Q. iii. 12. 5. ‘Some haue 
I sene daunce in a maske;” Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 1039. More uses maskers in the 
sense of ‘visors’ (correctly, according to 
the Spanish use).=F. masque, a mask, 
visor; aclipped form,dueto F . vb. masquer, 
really short for *masquerer; the fuller form 
comes out in M.F. masquarize, masked, 
masquerie, masquerade, ‘a mask or mum- 
mery ;’ Cot.=Span. mascara, a masker, 
a masquerader ; also a mask. — Arab. mask- 
harat, a buffoon, jester, man in masquerade, 
a pleasantry, anything ridiculous, = Arab. 
root sakhira, he ridiculed (Dozy). Der. 
masquerade, M. F. masquerade, F. masca- 
rade, Span. mascarada. 

Mason. (F.—G.?) O.F. massen; F. 
maçon; Low L. macio, a mason; we also 
find the forms machio, macho, maco, mactio, 
mattio, matio. From Teut. stem *mat- 
Jon-, i. e. cutter; from a base *mat-, to cut or 
hack, whence also E. mattock. Cf. O.H.G. 
mezzo, a mason, whence G. steinmetz, a 
stonemason. 

Masque; see Mask. 

Mass (1),a lump. (F.-L.—Gk) F. 
masse.=L. massa.=Gk. páía, a barley 
cake; allied to payya, any kneaded mass. 


MASTIFF 


=Gk. pásce, to knead. Der. mass-ive, 
mass-y; also a-mass. 

Mass (2), the celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. (L.) M.E. messe. O. Merc. messe, 
(Matt. viii. 4); A.S. masse, (1) the mass, 
(2) a church-festival, = Folk-L. messa (Ital. 
messa); Late L. missa, (1) dismissal, (2) 
the mass. Usually said to be from the 
phr. ¿te, missa est (go, the congregation is 
dismissed) used at the end of the service; 
in any case, the derivation is from L. 
missus, pp. of mittere, to send away. Cf. 
Du. mis, mass. @ For the change of 
vowel from 2 to e, cf. Icel. messa, Swed. 
messa, Dan. messe, O. H. G. messa (as well 
as missa), all in the sense of ‘ mass’; also 
O. F. messe, Ital. messa. And see Missal. 
Der. Candle-mas, Christ-, Hallow-, Lam-, 
Martin-, Michael-mas, which see. 

Massacre. (F.-O. Low G.?) F. 
massacre, a massacre; massacrer, to mas- 
sacre. Of disputed origin; it may perhaps 
be referred to Low G. matsken, to cut, 
hew, Du. matsen, to maul, kill. Cf. G. 
metzelet, a massacre; from metzeln, fre- 
quent. of metzen, to cut, kill. And see 
Mason. 

Mast (1), a pole, to hold the sails of a 
ship. (E) M. E mast. A.S. mest, stem 
of a tree, bough, mast. + Du. mast, Swed. 
and Dan. mast, G. mast. Probably cognate 
with L.malus (<*mazdos),amast; Brugm. 
i. $ 587. 

Mast (2), fruit of beech-trees. (E.) The 
orig. sense is ‘ edible fruit,’ used for feeding 
swine. A. S. mæst, mast.4-G. mast, mast ; 
masten, to fatten. Prob. allied to Skt. 
méda(s), fat; Brugm. i. § 698. 

Master. (F.—L.) M.E. maister.= 
O.F. maistre. = L. magistrum, acc. of 
magister, a master; see Magistrate. 
Der. master-y, O. F. maistrie. 

ic, ich, a kind of gum 
resin. (F. —L.— Gk.) F. mastic,‘ mastich, 
a sweet gum’; Cot. —-L. mastiche.=Gk. 
pactixn, the gum of the tree axivos, called 
in Latin Zezzscus. So called because used 
for chewing in the East. = Gk. paor-, base 
of uácra£, mouth, paorá(ew, to chew; cf. 
Gk. pacáopa:, I chew. 
masticate. (L.—Gk.) From pp. of 
L. masticare, to chew, quite a late word ; 
properly, to chew mastic. =L. mastiché, 
mastic (above). @ The true L. word for 
to chew is mandere. 

Mastiff. (F.—L.) The A. F. form was 

mastin, as in O. F.; hence F. mátin, a 
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mastiff. The O. F. mastin also meant ‘a 
domestic’; see Godefroy. Hence the Late 
L. mastinus, a mastiff, has been conjectured 
to stand for *asndatinus, house-dog ; as 
if from Late L. masndta, a household (see 
Menagerie). The Late L. mastinus seems 
to have been mistaken for mastiuus 
(Ducange) ; and confusion set in both with 
M.E. masty, fat, large (adj. formed from 
mast (2)), and with O. F. mestif, mongrel, 
Late L. *mixtivus, from L. miscere (pp. 
mixt-us), to mix. See Mix. 

Mastodon, an extinct elephant. (Gk.) 
Named from the nipple-like projections on 
its molar teeth. = Gk. paor-és, the female 
breast; d5cv-, short for ödovr-, stem of 
é5ovs, a tooth; see Tooth. 

Mat. (L) M.E. matte. A.S. meatte. 
= L. matta (Late L. natta), a mat; whence 
Du. mat, G. matte, F. natte, &c. 

Matador, the slayer of the bull in a 
bull-fight. (Span. — L.) Span. matador, lit. 
slayer. — Span. matar, to kill. = L. mactare, 
to kill. 

Match, (1), an equal, a contest, mar- 
riage. (E.) M.E. macche, mache, orig. a 
comrade. + A.S. -macca, whence gemacca, 
a comrade, companion, spouse; from the 
more original form -maca, Durh. Rit. 165 
(whence M. E. make, Ch.), gemaca. + Icel. 
maki, Swed. make, Dan. mage, O. Sax. 
gimako, a mate, comrade. ß. All closely 
related to the adj. seen in Icel. makr, 
suitable,'M. H. G. gemach, suitable; and 
further to A. S. macian, to make, or ‘fit 
together.’ @ Mate, as used by sailors, 
is prob. Dutch ; see Mate (1). 

Match (2), a prepared rope for firing a 
cannon. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. macche. = 
O. F. mesche, meiche (F. mèche), wick of a 
candle, match to fire a gun, ‘match of 
a lamp;’ Cot.= Late L. myxa (=Gk. 
púta); Late L. myxus, the nozzle of a 
lamp, through which the wick protrudes; 
also, a wick. — Gk. pvfa, the nozzle of a 
lamp; older senses being (1) mucus (2) 
nostril. Allied to Mucus. Der. match- 
lock, the lock of a gun holding a match; 
hence, the gun itself. 

Mate (1), a companion. (O. Low G.) 
M. E. mate, a fellow (Prompt. Parv.); Low 
G. mate, mate (Lübben) ; maat (Bremen) ; 
M. Du. maet, ‘a mate, Hexham; Du. 
maat. + O. H. G. gi-mazzo, a meat-com- 
panion, mess-mate. Cf. Goth. matjan, to 
eat, mats, food. See Meat. 

Mate (2), to check-mate, confound. (F. 


MATRIMONY 


—Pers. & Arab.) From the game of chess. 
Check-mate means ‘the king is dead’ ; cf. 
M. F. eschec et mat, ‘check-mate’; Cot. 
{Here e¢ is not wanted.] Godefroy has 
* mat du roi,’ i. e. death of the king. — Pers. 
shah mat, the king is dead, check-mate. 
=Pers. shah, king (see Check) ; mat, he 
is dead, from Arab. root mata, he died. 
Cf. Heb. mith, to die. Q Hence Turk. and 
Pers. mat, astonished, confounded, amazed, 
receiving check-mate; F. mat, ‘mated, 
quelled, subdued,’ Cot.; M.E. mate, con- 
founded. 

Material, substantial. (F.—L.) O.F. 
materiel. — L. mäteriälis, adj., formed from 
materia, matter. See Matter. 

Maternal. (F.-L.) F. maternel. = 
Late L. mäternälis.=L. mäternus, belong- 
ing to a mother. — L. mater, mother; cog- 
nate with Mother. 

Mathematic, pertaining to the science 
of number. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. mathe- 
matique. =L. mathēmaticus.=Gk. paðn- 
parixós, disposed to learn, belonging to 
the sciences, esp. to mathematics. = Gk. 
pa8npar-, stem of páðnpa, a lesson. = Gk. 
pan-conaı, future of uav0ávav, to learn. 

Matins, Mattins, morning prayers. 
(F.—L.) F. matins, a pl. sb. from F. 
matin, morning, orig. an adj. - L. māti- 
tinum, acc. of mätütinus, adj., belonging 
tothe morning. Cf. Ital. mattino, morning. 
=L. Mätüta, the goddess of dawn, as if 
from a masc. *matítus, with the sense of 
‘early,’ or * timely.’ 

Matrass, a long-necked glass bottle; 
in chemistry. (F.) F. matras; also (in 
Cot.) matrac, matraz, matelas; Span. 
matraz. Perhaps Arabic; see Devic. 

Matricide, murderer of a mother. (F. 
—L.) F. matricide, adj., ‘mother-killing’ ; 
Cot. = L. mätricrda, a matricide. = L. 
mätri-, decl. stem of mater, mother; 
cedere, to slay; see Mother, Ceesura. 
q We also use matricide to represent L. 
mätricidium, the slaying of a mother. 

matriculate, to enrol in a college. 
(L.) From pp. of Late L. mätriculäre, 
to enrol; a coined word. — L. matricula, a 
register; dimin. of mátrix (stem mátric-), 
meaning (1) a breeding animal, (2) womb, 
matrix, (3) a public register, roll, list, lit. 
parent-stock. See matrix (below). 

matrimony. (F.-L.) O.F. matri- 
monie.=L. mätrimönium, marriage, lit. 
motherhood.=L. mátri-, decl. stem of 
mater, mother; with suffix -720%-10-, 
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matrix, the womb, cavity or mould. 
(L.) L. matrix, a breeding animal, the 
womb. — L. mátri-, for mäter, mother. 

matron, a married woman. (F.—L.) 
F. matrone.=L mátróna ; extended from 
mátr-, stem of mater, a mother. 

Matter (1), substance. (F.—L.) M.E. 
matere, malerie.=O.F. matere, matiere 
(F. matière).= L. materia, stuff, materials, 
useful for building, &c. Brugm. i. § 407. 

matter (2), pus, a fluid in abscesses. 
(F.—L.) The same word as matter (1) 
see Littré, s. v. matière, § 8. 

Mattins ; see Matins. 

Mattock. (E.) A.S. mattuc. Cf. W. 
matog, a mattock, hoe; Gael. madag, a 
pickaxe; Russ. motutka, Lithuan. matikkas, 
mattock (from Teutonic) ; see Mason. 

Mattress. (F.— Arab.) O.F. mate- 
ras; Picard and Walloon matras; F. 
matelas. Cf. Span. al-madraque, a mat- 
tress; where al is the Arab. def. art, = 
Arab. matrah, a situation, place, a place 
where anything i is thrown ; this word came 
to mean also anything hastily thrown down, 
hence, something to lie upon, a bed (Devic). 
— Arab. root taraha, he threw prostrate. 

Mature, ripe. (L.) L. mafürus, ripe. 

Matu , pertaining to the morning. 
(L.) js mátütinus, adj., belonging to the 
morning. See Matins. 

Maudlin, sickly sentimental. (F.— 
L.—Gk.— Heb.) Orig. ‘shedding tears of 
penitence,’ like MaryMagdalen. From M.E. 
Maudelein, the same as Magdelaine. = O.F. 
Maudeleine,Magdeleine. = L. Magdalene. = 
Gk. Mayĉaànvń, i.e. belonging to Magdala; 
Luke viii. 2. — Heb. migdol, a tower; 
ke Magdala as a proper name. 

Maugre, in spite of. (F.-L.) The 
proper sense is * ill will, as in P. Plowman, 

vi. 242. - O. F. malgre, maugre, lit. ill 
will; but also with sense “in spite of.’ = 
O. F. mal, ill; gre, gret, a pleasant thing. 
~ L, malus, bad ; gratum, neut. of grätus, 


pleasin 

Maul, to beat grievously. (F. — L.) 
a E. mallen, to strike with a mall, or 
mace ; from M. E. malle, sb., a mall, mace ; 
see Mall (1). 

Maulstick, a stick used by painters to 
steady the hand. (G.) G. malerstock, lit. 
* painter's stick.’ = G. maler, a painter, from 
malen, to paint ; stock, a stick. Malen was 
orig. to mark, from G. mahl, O.H.G. 
mal, a mark, point of time; see Meal (2) 
and Stock. 


MAXILLAR 


Maund (1), a basket. (E) A.S. mand, 
a basket; in MSS. of the 8th century. + 
Du. mand; prov. G. mand, mande, manne 
(whence F. manne); E. Fries. mande. 

Maund (2), a (very variable) weight. 
(Arab.) Arab. mann; Pers. man. Cf. 
Heb. mäneh, Gk. uva. See Yule. 

Maundy Thursday, the day before 
Good Friday. (F.—L.; aud E.) Maundy 
is M.E. maundee, a command, used with 
esp. reference to the text ‘ Mandatum 
;|nouum, John xiii. 34. The ‘new com- 
mandment’ is ‘ that ye love one another’ ; 
but in old times it was applied to the 
particular form of devotion to others ex- 
emplified by Christ, when washing His 


disciples’ feet (on the first Maundy 
Thursday). See my note to P. Plowman, 
B. xvi. 140. This M. E. maundee=O.F. 


mandé, that which is commanded ; from L. 
mandatum, a mandate, command. €] Not 
connected with maund. Cf. O. H.G. 
mandät, the washing of feet (Otfrid) ; from 
L. mandatum. 

Mausoleum, a magnificent tomb. (L. 
— Gk.) L. mausoléum, a splendid tomb, 
orig. the tomb of Mausolus. - Gk. Mavow- 
Acíov ; from Mavowdos, Mausólus, a king 
of Caria. 

Mauve, mallow colour. (F.—L.) F. 
mauve, a mallow.=L. malua, mallow. 
See Mallow. 

Mavis, the song-thrush. (F.—C.?) 
M.E. mavis.=F. mauvis, a throstle; cf. 
Span. malvis, a thrush. Perhaps Celtic; 
cf. Bret. milfid, milvid, a mavis, also mil- 
chouid (at Vannes); Corn. melhues, O. 
Corn. melhuet, a lark. 

Mavourneen, my darling. (Irish.) 
From Irish mo, my; and mAuirnin, mu- 
tated form of muirnin, darling, from 
muirn, affection. (Mh=v. 

Maw, stomach. (E.) M.E.mawe. A.S. 
maga.+ Du. maag, Icel. magi, Swed. mage, 
Dan. mave, G. magen. 

Mawkish, squeamish, (Scand. ; ; with 
E. suffix.) The older sense is loathsome, 
lit. ‘maggoty.’ Formed, with E. suffix -7sh, 
from M.E. mawk, mauk, a maggot, a 
contracted form of M. E. madek, a maggot. 
—Icel. madkr, Dan. maddik, a maggot 
(whence Norw. makk = E. mawk). Derived 
from the form which appears as A. S. mada, 
Du. G. made, maggot. See Moth. 

Maxillar, belonging 
to the jawbone. (L.) L. maxillaris, adj. ; 
from maxilla, jaw-bone. 
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Maxim, a proverb. (F.—L) F. 


maxime. = L. maxima, for maxima 
sententidrum, an opinion of the greatest 
importance, chief of opinions, hence a 
maxim (Duc.). Orig. fem. of maximus, 
greatest, superlative of magnus, great. 

maximum. (L.) Neut. of maximus, 
greatest (above). 

May (1), I am able, I am free to do. 
(E.) Pres. t. may, pt. t. might; the infin. 
(not in use) should take the form mow. 
M. E. mowen, infin.; pres. t. may; pt. t. 
mighte. A.S. mugan, to be able; pres. t. 
mag; pt.t. mihte. (Here mag is the old 
perfect of a strong verb.) J-O. Sax. mugan, 
pres. mag, pt. mahta; Icel. mega, pres. ma, 
pt. mattz ; Du. mogen, pres. mag, pt. mogt ; 
Dan. pres. maa, pt. maatte ; Swed. pres. 
ma, pt. matte; G. mögen, pres. mag, pt. 
mochte; Goth. magan, pres. mag, pt. mahta; 
Russ. moche, to be able, pres. mogu; cf. 
Gk. unxavn, means. 

May (2) the fifth month. (F. — L.) 
O.F. Mai.=L. Mäius, May. 

Mayor. (F.—L.) M. E. maire.=F. 
maire. =L. mäior, nom. greater; see 
Major (above). € Mayor is a late 
spelling, introduced in the middle of 
the 16th century; it answers to O.F. 
maior, from L. mätörem, acc.; cf. Span. 
mayor. 

Mayweed, Anthemis cotula. (E.) For- 
merly mathe-weed ; from A. S. megpa. 

Maze. (E.) M.E. mase; we also 
find M. E. masen,to confuse. The A. S. 
*mastan appears in the comp. pp. d-masod. 
Cf. Norweg. masa-st (where -st is reflexive), 
to lose one’s senses and begin to dream, 
masa, to pore over a thing, also to prate, 
chatter; Icel. masa, to prate, chatter; 
Swed. dial. masa, to bask in the sun, to be 
lazy, lounge about. Cf. E. in a maze= 
in a dreamy perplexity. The orig. sense 
seems to have been ‘to be lost in thought,’ 
dream or pore over a thing, whence the 
idea of * perplexity’ for the sb. 

Mazer, a large drinking-bowl. (F.— 
O.H.G.) M.E. maser.=A.F. mazer 
(Bozon); O. F. masere, a bowl of maple- 
wood, also of metal. = O. H. G. masar, 
mark in wood, also maple. 4 Icel. mósu»», 
a maple-tree, spotted wood; whence 
mösur-bolli, a mazer-bowl, so called 
because made of maple-wood ; the maple- 
wood was called mösurr or ‘ spot-wood ” 
from its being covered with spots. But 
the word for spot is only preserved in 
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other lan » as in M.H.G. mase, 
a spot, an in E. Measles, q. v. 
azurka, a dance. (Pol.) From Pol. 
Mazurka, lit. a woman of Massovia or 
Mazovia, a province of Poland containing 
Warsaw. Similarly, folka means “a Polish 
woman’; and secondly, a dance. 

Mazzard, the head. (F.-O.H.G.) 
From mazer, a bowl; see Mazer. 

Me. (E) A.S. me (also mec, in the 
accusative only).4- Du. 7277; Icel. mér,dat., 
mik, acc.; Swed. Dan. mig; Goth. mis, 
dat., mik, acc.; G. mir, dat., mich, acc. 
For the stem, cf. Corn. and Bret. me; 
Irish, Gael. W. mz; L. mihi, dat., mé, acc. ; 
Gk. poi, éyol, dat., pé, ¿ué, acc.; Skt. mah- 
yam, me, dat., mam, ma, acc. 

Mead (1), a drink made from honey. 
(E.) M.E. mede. A.S. medu, meodu.+ 
Du. mede, Icel. mjöðr, Dan. miöd, Swed. 
mjöd, G. meth ; also Irish mid, W. medd, 
Lith. middus, Russ. med’, Gk. pé0v; Skt. 
madhu, sweet, also as sb., honey, sugar. 
Idg. type *medhu, Brugm. ii. § 104. Cf. 
Lith. medis, honey. 

Mead (2), a meadow. (E.) So called 
because ‘mown.’ M.E. mede. A.S. 
mêd, a mead. [Allied to prov. E. math, a 
mowing, as in aftermath, and A.S.mäwan, 
to mow; G.mahd,a mowing, M. H.G. mat, 
a mowing, a mead.] Cf. M. H.G. mate, 
a meadow, Swiss matt, a meadow (as in 
Zermatt, Andermatt). Also Gk. -uņTos, 
a harvest, duaev, to mow. See Mow (1). 

meadow. (E.) This fuller form is 
due to the inflected form (dat. m@dwe) of 
A.S. méd, a mead. 

Meagre, thin. (F.—L.) M.E. megre. 
=F. maigre.=L. macrum, acc. of macer, 
thin, lean; whence A.S. mager, Icel. 
magr, Dan. Swed. G. mager, thin, were 
perhaps borrowed at an early period 
(unless cognate). Cf. Gk. paxpós, long. 

Meal (1), ground grain. (E.) M.E. 
mele. A.S. melu, meolo.4-Du. meel, Icel. 
mjöl, Dan. meel, Swed. mjöl, G. mehl. 
Teut. type *me/wom,neut. All from Idg. 
root MEL, to grind, as in O. Irish mel-im, 
Ch. Slav. mel-jq, I grind; the 2nd grade 
is Teut. *zal, to grind, as in Icel. mala, 
Goth. malan, O. H. G. malan, to grind, 
cognate with Lith. malti, L. molere. 

Meal (2), a repast. (E) M.E. mele. 
A.S. mél, (1) a time, portion of time, 
stated time; (hence a common meal at a 
stated time, not a hastily snatched repast). 
+Du. maal, (1) time, (2) meal ; Icel. mas, 
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measure, time, meal ; Dan. maa/, Swed. 
mal, measure, meal; Goth. mZ, a time; 
G. mahl, a meal, mäl, time. From Idg. 
4/ME(ME); cf. Mete and Moon. See 
Prellwitz, s.v. péðopar. 

Mean (1), to have in the mind, intend. 
(E) M.E. menen. A.S. ménan, to in- 
tend. + Du. meenen, Dan. mene, Swed. 
mena, G. meinen. Cf. the. sb. seen in 
O. H. G. meina, thought, allied to minni, 
memory. See Mind. 

Mean (2), common. (E) M.E. mene. 
A.S. mne, usually ge-méne, common ; 
O. Fries. méne, common. See Common. 
@ The peculiar sense of base, vile, may 
be due to A. S. m@re, wicked, false, evil; 
from A.S. män, wickedness. Cf. Icel. 
meinn, mean, hurtful, from mein, a hurt; 
M.H.G. mein, false (cf. G. mein-eid, 


ae La ; ; 
ean (3), intermediate. (F.—L.) A.F. 
meien (F. moyen). = L. medianus, extended 
form from medius, middle; see Mid. 
Der. mean, sb., common in pl. means. 

Mean (4), to lament. (E.) In M.N. D. 
v. I. 330 (ed. 1623). A.S. mēnan, to 
bemoan ; see Moan. So also, probably, 
in Merch. Ven. iii. 5. 82. 

Meander, awindingcourse. (L.— Gk.) 
L. Meander. = Gk. Maiavdpos, a winding 
stream; Pliny, v. 29. 

Measles, a contagious fever accom- 
panied by small red spots on the skin. 
(E. ‘Rougeolle, the meazles;’ Cot. 
M.E. maseles (14th cent.). From A.S. 
mesle-, a spot (Toller). Cf. Du. mazelen, 
measles; also called mase/-sucht, * measell- 
Sicknesse, Hexham. The lit. sense is 
“small spots’; cf. M. Du. maesche, masche, 
maschel, a spot, blot, Hexham. The 
orig. word occurs in M.H.G. mase, 
O.H.G. mäsa, a spot. See Mazer. 
«| Wholly unconnected with M. E. mesel, 
a leper, which merely meant orig. ‘a 
wretch, from O. F. mesel, L. misellus, 
from L. miiser, wretched. 

Measure. (F.-L.) M.E. mesure. = 
O. F, mesure. = L. mensüra, measure. = L. 


mensus, pp. of mētīrī, to measure. See 
Brugm. ii. § 771. 
Meat. (E) M.E. mete. A.S. mete 


(for *matiz).4-Icel. matr, Dan. mad, Swed. 
mat, Goth. mats, O. H. G. maz, food. Cf. 
L. mandere, to chew. 

Mechanic, pertaining to machines. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. mechanike, in the 
sense ‘mechanic art. =O. F. mechanique, 
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mechanical. =L. mechanica. = Gk. unxav- 
uc), science of machines. = Gk. 4nxavñ, a 
device, machine. See Machine. 

Medal. (F.-Ital.-L.-Gk.) O.F. 
medaille. = Ital. medaglia (Low L. medalia, 
medalla, a small coin). = Late L. *metāllea, 
adj fem. — L. metallum, metal. See 
Metal. 

Meddle. (F.—L.) M. E. medlen, 
simply in the sense ‘to mix.’ = A.F. 
medler; O.F. meller, mesler, to mix 
(F. méler). Late L. misculäre, to mix; 
cf. L. miscellus, mixed.=L. miscere, to 
mix. See Miscellaneous. 

Mediate, adj., acting by or as a means, 
(L.) From L. mediätus, pp. of mediäre, 
to be in the middle (Palladius). — L. 
medius, middle. See Medium. Der. 
mediat-ion, mediat.or. 

Medic, a kind of clover. (L.—Gk.) 
L. medica.— Gk. Mnödwn, Median grass; 
fem. of Mndixés, belonging to Media. 

Medicine, a remedy. (F.—L.) O.F. 
medecine.=L. medicina. =L. medicus, a 
physician. = L. medéri, to heal Cf, 
Zend madh, to treat medically. Der. 
medical, Late L. medicalis, from medicus 
(above) ; medicate. 

Medieval, relatingto the Middle Ages. 
(L.) Also written medieval. Coined 
from L. medi-us, middle; zu-um, age; 
see Medium and Age. 

Mediocre, middling. (F. — L.) F. 
médiocre. =L. mediocrem, acc. of mediocris, 
middling ; formed from medi-us, middle. 
See Medium. 


Meditate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
meditäri, to ponder. Cf. Gk. pédopas, 
I attend to. Brugm. i. § 591. 


Mediterranean, inland, said of a 

sea. (L.) L. mediterrāne-us, situate in 
the middle of the land.=L. medi-us, 
middle; terra, land; see Medium and 
Terrace. 

Medium. (L.) L. medium, the midst, 
also a means; neut. of medius, middle. 
Allied to Mid. 

Medlar. (F.—L.—Gk.) The name 
of a tree, bearing fruit formerly called 
medles. M.E. medler, the tree, also 
called medle-tree (A.F. medie = O.F. 
mesle). = O.F. mesle, a medlar (whence 
meslier, the tree); Gascon mesplo. = 
L. mespilum. = Gk. ueomıAov, a medlar 
(whence also F. néfie). 

Medley, confusion, mixture. (F.— L.) 
M. E. medlee. = A. F. medlee; O.F. medle, 
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melle, mesle (fem. medlee, mellee, meslee), 

pp. of the verb medler, to mix, confuse. 
e Meddle. The fem. form medlee = 

mêlée. 

Medullar, belonging to the marrow. 


(L) L. medullaris, adj.=L. medulla, 
marrow. 
Meed. (E) M.E. mede, meed. — A. S. 


med, beside meord (with x for older 2). 
+ G. miethe, hire; Goth. mizdo; Russ. 
mz la, Gk. puodós, pay, Pers. muzd, wages. 
Idg. types *meizdha, *mizdhä, *misdhos. 
Brugm. i. $ 226. 

Meek. (Scand.) M.E. meke, meck; 
spelt meoc, Ormulum, 667.—Icel. mjükr, 
soft, agile, meek, mild; N. Fries. mock, 
Swed. mjuk, Dan. myg, soft. Cf. Du. 
muik; Goth. *müks, in comp. mūka- 
moe’, gentleness. Teut. types *meukoz, 
*mitkoz. 

Meerschaum, a substance used for 
making pipes. (G.) G. meerschaum, lit. 
sea-foam (because it is white and light). 
=G. meer, lake, sea; schaum, foam, lit. 
scum ; see Mer» (1) and Scum. 

Meet (1), fit. M.E. mete. A.S. gemet, 
meet, fit (the prefix ge- making no differ- 
ence). = A.S. melan, tomete. Cf.G.mässig, 
frugal, from messen, to mete. See Mete. 

Meet (2), to encounter, find, assemble. 
(E.) M. E. meten O. Merc. möetan; A.S. 
métan, to find, meet (for *möfian). Formed 
by mutation from A.S. mõt, a meeting, 
assembly.4-Icel. mata, meta, from mot; 
Goth. gamo!-jan, Swed. möta, Dan. móde, 
to meet. See Moot. 

Megatherium, a fossil quadruped, 
(Gk.) Lit. ‘great wild beast.’ = Gk. uéya-s. 
great; @npiov, dimin. of Onp, a wild beast. 

megalosaurus. (Gk.) Lit. ‘great 
lizard.' = Gk. ueyáAo-, decl. stem allied to 
péya-s, great; cabpos, a lizard. 

Megrim, a pain affecting one side of 
the head. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. migraine, 
“the megrim ;’ Cot. = Late L. hémigranea, 
megrim. — Gk. ppouxpáviov, half of the 
skull. = Gk. Ayı-, half; «pavíov, cranium. 

Melancholy, sadness. (F.—L.— Gk.) 
Supposed to be due to an excess of * black 
bile’ M.E. melancolie.= O. F. melan- 
colie.=L. melancholia. = Gk. pedrayxoria, 
melancholy. = Gk. peddyxodos, jaundiced. 

= Gk. uéAav-, stem of uéAas, black ; xoAn, 
bile, gall, cognate with E. gall. 

Melilot,aplant. (F.-1.-Gk.) M.F. 
melilot (Cot.).=L. melilötos.=Gk. prAi- 
Autos, ueAlAwror, a kind of clover, named 
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from the honey in it.=Gk. pé, honey; 
Awrös, lotus, clover. i 

Meliorate, to make better. (L.) 
From pp. of Late L. meliöräre, to make 
better. — L. melior, better. + Gk. párr or, 
rather, comp. of pada, adv., very much. 

Mellifluous, sweet. (L.) Lit. * flow- 
ing sweetly,’ ‘flowing like honey. = L. 
melli-, decl. stem of mel, honey; -Auus, 
flowing, from fuere, to flow ; see Fluent. 
Cf. Gk. perı, Goth. mz, Irish mz, 
W. mél, honey. 

Mellow, fully ripe. (E) M. E. melwe, 
orig. soft, pulpy. Pegge notes that, in 
Derbyshire, a mellow apple or pear is 
called a mealy one; and mellow may be 
an adjectival use of meal. The M.E. 
melwe may represent A.S. melw-, as in 
melwe, dat. of melu, meal. Cf. Du. 
malsch, Low G. mals, soft, mellow; from 
Teut. *malan-, to grind; see Meal (1). 
Note also Du. mo/men, to moulder, mud, 
soft; Goth. gamalwiths, crushed; Du. 
mollig, soft. See Franck, s.v. mollig. 
Perhaps confused with O. Merc. merwe, 
tender (Mat. xxiv. 32); A.S. mearu, G. 
mürbe, mellow. 

Melocotone, a quince, a pear grafted 
on a quince. (Span.—L.—Gk.) In Nares. 
Span. melocoton (Pineda). = Late L. mélum 
cotöneum (Ducange).—Gk. unAov Kudw- 
viov, a quince. See Quince. 

Melodrama. (F.-Gk.) Formerly 
melodrame.=F. mélodrame, acting, with 
songs.=Gk. péAo-s, a song; dpaya, an 
action, drama; see Drama. 

mel .(F. — L.— Gk.) M.F. melodie. 
=L. melödia.=Gk. pedydia, a singing. = 
Gk. peàgõós, adj , musical. = Gk. péA-os, a 
song; #57, a song, ode; see Ode. 
elon, a fruit. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. 
melon. = L. mélonem, acc. of melo, an 
apple-shaped melon. = Gk. ¿ñAov, an 
apple, also applied to other fruits. Cf. L. 
málum, apple, prob. borrowed from Gk. 

Melt. (E) M.E. melten, pt. t. malt, 
pp. molten. A.S. meltan, pt. t. mealt.+ 
Gk. péàðew, to melt. Allied to Skt. 
mrdu, O. Slavonic mladu, soft; Brugm. 
i. § 580, ii. § 690. (4/MEL.) See Mild. 

Member. (F.—L.) F. membre. =l.. 
membrum, a member. Brugm. i. § 875. 

membrane. (F.-L.) F. membrane. 
= L. membrāna, a skin covering a member 
of the body, a membrane. = L. membrum. 

Memento, a memorial. (L.) L. me- 
mento (Luke xxiii, 42), remember me; 
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MEMORY 
imperative of memini, I remember; Brugm. 
ii. § 846. (y MEN.) 


Memory. (F.-L.) M.E. memorie. 
= AF. memorie; F.mémoire. = L.memoria, 
memory. =L. memor, mindful, remember- 
ing. This L. memor appears to be a re- 
duplicated form; cf. Gk. pép-pep-os,anxious, 
Hép-tpva, care, thought. Allied to Skt. 
smr, to remember. (y SMER.) 

memoir, a record. (F.-L.) Com- 
moner in the pl. memoirs. = O. F. memoires, 
notes for remembrance, records; pl. of 
memoire, memory (above). 

Menace. (F.-L.) O.F. menace. = 
L. pl. mindcte, threats. = L. minäc-, 
stem of minax, full of threatenings, also, 
projecting forward. = L. mine, things 
projecting forward, hanging over and 
ready to fall, hence threats. =L. -minére, 
as in ¿-minére, to project, jut out. 

Menagerie, a place for keeping wild 
animals. (F.—L.) F. ménagerie, orig. a 
place for keeping household animals (Bra- 
chet).=F. ménager, to keep house.—F. 
ménage, O.F. mesnage, a household. = 
O. F. mesnee, meisnee, maisnee, a family ; 
the same word as Late L. mansnada, 
maisnada, masnata, Ital. masnada, a 
family (answering to a Lat. type *mansión- 
afa).— L. mansión-, stem of mansio, an 
abiding, abode ; see Mansion. 

Mend. (F.—L.) M.E. menden, short 
for M. E. amenden, to amend, by loss of a ; 
see Amend. 

Mendacity. (L.) From L. mendá- 
citas, falsehood.=L. mendac-, stem of 
mendax, false. 

Mendicant, a beggar. (L.) L. mendi- 
cant-, stem of pres. pt. of mendicäre, to 
beg.=L mendicus, beggarly, poor. 

Menial, one of a household, servile. 
(F.-L.) Properly an adj.; M.E. mey- 
neal, as‘ her meyneal chirchè’ =the church 
of their household, Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 5. = 
O F. mesnee, meisnee, a household ; 
whence M. E. meinee, mainee, a house- 
hold, troop, retinue, once a common 
word; with suffix -a/. See Menagerie. 

Meniver, Miniver, a kind of fur. 
(F.— L.) M.E. meniuer (meniver). = 
O.F. menu ver, menu vair, miniver; lit. 
‘little vair.' =O. F. menu, small, from L. 
minütus, small; vair, a fur, from ].. 
uarius, variegated. See Minute and Vair. 

Menses. (L.) L. mensés, monthly 
discharges; pl. of mensis, a month. 
Allied to Month. 
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menstruous. (L.) From I. men- 
stru-us, monthly. = L. mensis, a month. 
menstruum. (L.) Late L. men- 
struum, a solvent; a word in alchemy; 
from the notion of some connexion of its 
action with the phases of the moon. 
Mensuration, measuring. (L.) From 
L. mensürätio, a measuring. = L. mensi- 
rátus, pp. of mensüräre, to measure. = L. 
mensüra, measure ; see Measure. 
Mental. (F.—L.) F. mental. = Late 
L. mentälis, mental.—L. ment-, stem of 
mens, mind. Brugm. i. § 431 (2). 
mention, a notice. (F.— L.) F. men- 
tion. = L. acc. mentiönem. e L. menti-, 
decl. stem of mens, mind (above). 
Mentor, an adviser. (Gk.) Gk. Mév- 
twp, Mentor (Homer, Od. ii); explained 
as ‘adviser’; cf. L. monitor (Vanitek). 
See Monition. 
Mephitis, a pestilential exhalation. 
(L.) L. mephitis (Vergil). 
Mercantile, commercial. (F.—L.) 
M. F. mercanti/,‘merchantly ;’ Cot. = Late 
L. mercantilis.=L. mercant-, stem of pres. 
pt. of mercäri, to trade. = L. merc-, stem 
of merx, merchandise. Cf. Gk. páprrew, 
to seize (Prellwitz). 
mercenary. (F.—L.) F. mercenaire. 
=L. mercénarius, older form mercenrä- 
rius, a hireling. For *merced-närius; 
from mercéd-, stem of mercés, pay... 
merc-, stem of merx, merchandise. 
mercer. (F.—L.) F. mercier, lit. “a 
trader.’ = Late L. mercerius, a trader. = L. 
merc-, stem of merx, merchandise. 
merchandise. (F.—L.) M.E. mar- 
chandise.— Y. marchandise, merchant's 


wares. = F. marchand, a merchant 
(below). 
merchant. (F.-L) M.E. mar- 


chant. — M. F. marchant (E. marchand). = 
L. mercant-, stem of pres. pt. of mercari, 
to trade; see Mercantile. 

mercury, quicksilver. (F.—L.) M.E. 
mercurie, quicksilver, named after the 
planet Mercury. = A. F. Mercurie; Y. 
mercure. — L. Mercurium, acc. of Mercur- 
ius, Mercury, god of traffic. — L. merc-, 
stem of merx, merchandise. 

me . (F.CL.) F. merci; O.F. 
mercit. = L. mercedem, acc. of merces; see 
mercenary. 

Mere (1), a lake. (E.) M.E. mere. 
A. S. mere, sea, lake, m.; orig. type *mari, 
n.+Du. meer; Icel. marr, sea; G. meer, 
|sea; Goth. ware’, Russ, more, lithuan. 
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mares, pl, W. môr, Gael. Irish muir, L. 
mare, sea. 

Mere (2), pure,simple. (L.) L. merus, 
pure, unmixed (as wine). 

Merelles, a game. 
mérelle, a counter; Low L. merellus. 
unknown origin. 

Meretricious, alluring by false show. 
(L.) L. meretrici-us, pertaining to a cour- 
tesan; with suffix -ous. = L. meretric-, stem 
of meretrix, a courtesan. = L. merére, to 
gain, receive hire. 

Merge, to sink, plunge under water. 
(L.) L. mergere, to dip. + Skt. majj, to 
dip, bathe. Brugm. i. § 816. 

Meridian, pertaining to mid-day. (F. 
—L.) O. F. meridien. = L. meridianus. = 
L. meridiés, mid-day ; formed from the 
old locative meri-dzz, as if meaning “in the 
clear day,’ from L. merus, clear, dzés, day; 
but really for *medi-die, from medius, mid. 
Brugm. i. 587 (7). 

erino, a variety of sheep. (Span. — 
L.) Span. merino, roving from pasture to 
pasture. =Span. merino, an inspector of 
sheep-walks. — Late L. mdjorinus,a major- 
domo, steward of a household; cf. Late L. 
majoralis, a head-shepherd. From L. 
maior, greater; see Major. 

Merit, excellence, worth. (F.—L.) 
M. E. merite. =O. F. merite. = L, meritum, 
a thing deserved; orig. neut. of meritus, 
pp. of merére, to deserve; orig. ‘ to receive 
as a share,’ if it is allied to Gk. pépos, 
a share, pelpoua, I receive a share. 

Merle, a blackbird. (F.—L.) O.F. 
merle.— L. merula, a blackbird. Cf. W. 
mwyalch, a blackbird. See Titmouse. 

merlin, a kind of hawk. (F.—L.?) 
M. E. merlion.=M. E. esmerillon, emeril- 
Jon, “the hawk termed a marlin;’ Cot. 
Cf. Ital. smerlo, a kind of hawk. Prob. 
from L. merula, a blackbird ; the initial s 
being unoriginal (Diez). 

Mermaid. (E) M.E. mermaid. = 
A. S. mere, sea, lake; magden, maiden. 

Merry. (E) M.E. meri, mirie. 
A. S. myrge, myrige (mirige), merry. Cf. 
O. H.G. murg-färi, fragile, transitory ; 
Gk. Bpaxús, short; so that A.S. myrg-e 
(for *murgjoz) means ‘lasting a short time,’ 
and so “making the time short.’ Cf. Goth. 
gamaurgjan,to shorten. Brugm. ii. $ 104. 
Der. mirth. 

Mesentery. (L.— Gk.) L. mesenter- 
zum.=Gk. peoevrépiov, a membrane in 
the midst of the intestines. = Gk. jéc-os, 


(F.) From F. 
Of 
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middle, cognate with L. medius; évrepov, 
entrail. See Mid and Entrail. 

Mesh, the opening between the threads 
of a net, (E) M.E. maske. A.S. max 
(=*masc, by the common interchange of 
sc and es— x); cf. A.S. mascre, a mesh, 
dimin. form. + Du. maas, Icel. möskvi, 
Dan. maske, Swed. maska, G. masche, W. 
masg. Orig. sense ‘a knot,’ from the 
knots in a net; cf. Lithuan. mazgas, a 
knot, magstas, a knitting-needle, allied to 
megsti, verb (pres. t. mezg-u), to knot, 
weave nets. From an Idg. root *mezg, to 
weave. Brugm. i. $ 816 (2). 

Mesmerise, to operate on the nervous 
system of a patient. (G.) Named from 
Mesmer, a German physician (about 1766). 

Mess (1), a dish of meat, portion of 
food. (F.—L.) M.E. messe. 2 O. F. mes, 
a dish, course at table (now spelt mets, 
badly). Cf. Ital. messo, a course at table. 
—O. F. mes, that which is sent, pp. of 
mettre, to send. — L. missum, acc. (or neut.) 
of missus, pp. of mittere, to send ; in late 
Lat., to place. See Missile. 
‘Mess (2), a mixture, disorder. (E.) 
A corruption of the older form mesh, 
which again stands for mash, sb. ‘ Mes- 
colare, to mixe, to mash, to mesh;’ Florio. 
* Mescolanza, a medlie, a mesh, a mixture;' 
id. See Mash. 

Message. (F.-L.) F. message. = 
Late L. missãticum, a message. = L. 
missus, pp. of mittere, to send. Der. 
messenger, with inserted m, for M.E. 
messager, formed from message with 
suffix -er. 

Messiah, the anointed one. (Heb.) 
Heb. mashiakh, anointed. = Heb. mashakh, 
to anoint. 

Messuage, a dwelling-house with 
offices. (F.-L.) M.E. mesuage. = A. F. 
mesuage, a manor-house; Low L. messud- 
gium, mansuagium.=Late L. mansionã- 
ticum, a mansion; prob. shortened by 
confusion with mansäticum, acc. of mans- 
áticus, a mansion. =L. mansiönem, acc. 
of mansio, a mansion; confused with 
Late L. mansa, with a like sense and 
origin. See Mansion and Manse. 

eta-, prefix. (Gk.) Gk. péra, prep., 
among, with, after; as a prefix, it com- 
monly signifies ‘change.’ + Goth. mith 
A.S. mid. G. mit, with; Icel. med. 

Metal (F.- L.—Gk.) M.E. metal, = 
O. F. metal. — L. metallum, a mine, metal. 
=Gk. péraddov, a cave, mine, mineral 
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metal. Allied to ,4eraAAdo, I search; 
after, explore. 

metallurgy, a working in metals. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. metallurgie. = Late 
L. *metallurgia.= Gk. neraAAovpyös, adj., 
working in metals. — Gk. uéraAXo-v ‚metal; 
épyov, work; see Work. € L. 4=Gk. 
ov« oe. 

Metamorphosis,transformation. (L. 
— Gk.) L. metamorphösis.=Gk. uerapóp- | 
wos, a change of form. = Gk. pera, here | 
denoting ‘change’; and poppdw, I form, 
from poppy, sb., shape. 

Metaphor. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. meta- 
phore, ‘metaphor ;’ Cot. =L, metaphora. 
— Gk. perapopá, a transferring of a word 


MEW 


Jyncan, to seem +0. Sax. thunkian, Icel. 
Pykkja, Goth. thugkjan, i.e. *thunkjan, G. 
dtinken, to seem. Allied (by gradation) 
to A.S. Jan, a. thought, and Jencan, to 
think. See ‘Thank, Think. 

Method. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. methode, 
“a method;' Cot.=L. methodus. = Gk. 
p.€8090s, an enquiry into, method, system. = 
Gk. yed-, for per-á, among, after; ódós, a 
way; the lit. sense is ‘a way after,’ a fol- 
lowing after. (4/SED.) 

Methylated, used of spirits of wine 
when mixed with methyl to make it un- 
drinkable. (L.—Gk.) Formed with suffix 
-ated from methyl, meaning a gas procured 
by the destructive distillation of wood. 


from its literal signification.=Gk. pera- 
pépew, to transfer. =Gk. perá, signifying 
‘change’; pépew, to bear; see Bear (1). 

Metaphrase. (Gk.) From Gk. perá- 
pacts, a paraphrasing; lit. change of 
phrase. = Gk. werd, signifying ‘ change’ ; 
and $pácis, a phrase ; see Phrase. 

Metaphysics, the science of mind. 
(L.—Gk.) Formerly also metaphysic. = 
L. metaphysica, neut. pl. metaphysics. == 
Gk. nera rà $vaiá, after physics; because 
the study was supposed to follow that of 
physics or natural science. 

Metathesis. (L.—Gk.) L. metathe- 
sis.=Gk. perádeois, transposition. = Gk. 
Herd, implying * change’ ; @eoıs, a placing; 
see Thesis. 

Mete, to measure. (E) M.E. meten. 
A. S. metan,to measure. + Du. meten, Icel. 
meta (to value), Swed. máta, Goth. mitan, 
G. messen. Cf. L. modus, measure, Gk. 
péð-opa, I provide for. (4/MED.) 

Metempsychosis, transmigration of 
souls. (Gk.) Gk. pereuyóúxoots. = Gk. peT- 
empvxöw, Y make the soul pass from one 


Methyl is a Latinised spelling coined from 
Gk. pe0” (=pera, by means of), and ÜAn, 
wood. 

Metonymy, the putting of one word 
for another. (L.— Gk.) L. metönymia. = 
Gk. petovupia, change of name. = Gk. 
perá, implying ‘change’; óvopa, name. 

Metre, eter, rhythm, verse. (F. — 
L. — Gk.) M.E. metre. = M.F. metre, 
* meeter;’ Cot. — L, metrum. Gk. uerpov, 
that by which anything is measured, a rule, 
metre. Lit. ‘measure;’ cf. Skt. md, to 
measure. See Brugm. ii. § 62. Der. 
baro-meter. chrono-meter, geo-metry, hexa- 
meter, hydro-meter, hygro-meter, penta- 
meter, thermo-meter, trigono-metry, tri- 
meter, &c. 

Metropolis, a mother-city. (L.—Gk.) 
L. metropolis. = Gk. unrpömoA:ıs, a mother- 
state; the city of a primate.—Gk. unrpo-, 
for unrnp, a mother; möAıs, a city. See 
Mother and Police. 

Mettle, spirit, ardour. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
Another spelling of metal; in Shakespeare, 
no distinction is made between the two 


body to another. = Gk. per-á, denoting 
“change”; éu- (for év), in, into; Yvx-n, the 
soul. See Psychical. 

Meteor. (F.-Gk.) M.F. meteore,‘ a 
meteor ;’ Cot.=Gk. peréapov, a meteor ; 
neut. of adj. peréwpos, raised above the 
earth, soaring in air.— Gk. perá, among ; 
*aFopos, prob. from deipew, to lift (see 
Prellwitz). 

Metheglin, mead. (W.) W. medd- 
yelyn, mead, lit. mead-liquor. = W. medd, 
mead ; Zyn, liquor. See Mead (1). 

Methinks. (E.) Lit. ‘it seems tome; 
here me is the dat. case, and /Azz£s is an 
impers. verb, from M. E. Jin£ez, to seem. 
A.S. mé pynced, it seems to me; from 


words in old editions, either in spelling or 
in use (Schmidt). With special allusion to 
the metal (or mettle) of a sword-blade. 

Mew (1), to cry as a cat; a word of 
imitative origin. (E) M.E. mawen. + 
Pers. maw, Arab. mua, mewing of a cat. 
Der. mezv/, from F. miauler, to mew. 

Mew (2), a sea-gull. (E) M.E. mawe. 
A. S. méw, méaw, méu, a mew. +N. 
Fries. méwe, E. Fries. méve, Du. meeuw, 
Icel. mar, Dan. maage, Swed. make, G. 
möwe. Cf. O.H. G. m?h, a mew. 

Mew (3), a cage for hawks, &c. (F. 
L.) The pl. mews now means a range of 
stabling, because the royal stables were 
rebuilt (A. D. 1534) in a place where the 
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royal falcons had been kept (Stow). 
M.E. mewe, mue, a cage where hawks 
were kept when moulting. =O. F. mue,a 
moulting, also a mew for hawks ; Guernsey 
mue, a mew. — F. muer, to change, moult. 
= L. mütäre, to change. Der. mew-s, as 
above. See Mutable. 

Mewl; see Mew (1). 

Mews; see Mew (3). 

Mezzotinto, a mode of engraving. 
(Ital. CL.) Ital. mezzo tinto, half tinted. 
= Ital. mezzo, mid; tinto, pp. of tingere, to 
tint. = L. medius, mid ; tingere, to dip, dye. 

Miasma, pollution, infectious matter. 
(Gk.) Gk. piagpa, a stain. = Gk. paiva, 
to stain. 

Mica, a glittering mineral. (L.) * Mica, 
a crum, little quantity of anything that 
breaks off ; also, a glimmer, or cat-silver, 
a metallick body like silver, which shines 
in marble,’ &c. ; Phillips (1706). = L. mica, 
a crumb; cf. F. and Span. mica, mica. 
But it seems to have been applied to the 
mineral from the notion that this sb. is 
related to L. micãre, to shine, which is 
probably not the case. 

Mich, to skulk, play truant. (E.) M.E. 
muchen, to pilfer. A.S. *myccan; not 
found, but allied to G. meuchlings, insidi- 
ously. Der. mich-er, mich-ing (Shak.). 

Michaelmas, the feast of St. Michael. 
(F.— Heb. ; and L.) M. E. michelmesse ; 
where Michel = F. Michel, from Heb. 
Mikháel, lit. ‘who is like unto God?’ 
The suffix -mas = M. E. messe = A.S. masse; 
from L. missa; see Mass (2). 

Mickle, great. (E) M. E. mikel, 
mukel, michel, mucAel. = A.S.micel (mycel). 
+ Icel. mikill (mykill), Goth. mikils ; Gk. 
peydAn, great. Cf. also Gk. péyas, great, 
L. magnus. See Much. 

Microcosm, a little world. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) F. microcosme. — L. microcosmus. = 
Gk. puxpéxoopos, a little world. = Gk. 
punpó-s, little, for opuxpós, little; «ócpos, 
world ; see Cosmetic. 

microscope, an instrument for view- 
ing small objects. (Gk.) Gk. puxpé-s, 
little; oxom-eív, to see; see Scope. 

Mid, middle. (E) M.E. mid. A.S. 
mid, midd, adj. + Du. Dan. Swed. mid- 
(in compounds) ; Icel. mðr, Goth. midjis, 
O. H. G. mitti, L. medius, Gk. peoos, 
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| midding, = Dan. mödding (for *mógdynge). 
=Dan. mög (Icel. mykz), muck; Dan. 
| dynge, a heap; lit. *muck-heap”). Dan. 
| dynge - Swed. dynga, dung; allied to E. 
‚dung. And see Muck. 
| Middle, adj., intervening; also as sb. 
|(E) M.E. middel, adj; middel, sb. 
A.S. middel, adj. and sb.=A.S. midd, 
adj, middle. +Du. middel, adj. adv. and 
Isb.; G. mittel, sb., means; O. H. G. 
mittil, adj. Cf. Icel. medal, prep., among. 
Der. middl-ing ; middle-most, an ill-coined 
superlative, on the model of after-most, 
foremost. 
midriff, the diaphragm separating the 
heart from the stomach, &c. (E. M.E. 
midrif. A. S. midrif, also midhrif.= 
A.S. mid, middle; Arif, the belly. + 
O. Fries. midref, from mid, middle, ref, 
rif, the belly; Du. midael-rif. With A.S. 
hrif cf. L. corp-us, body. 

midship, short for amid-ship ; hence 
midship-man. 

midst, the middle. (E.) Zn middest, 
Spenser, F.Q. vi. 3. 25; formed, with 
added 7, from M. E. in middes, equivalent 
to amiddes ; see Amid. 

midwife. (E.) M.E. midwif; rarely 
medewif (Wyclif), from a false etymology 
which connected it with M.E. mede or 
meed, reward. = A. S. mid, prep., together 
with; eif, a woman. Thus the lit. sense is 
‘a woman who is with another,’ a helper. 
Cf. A.S. mid-wyrcan, to work with. So 
also Span. co-madre, lit. ‘co-mother,’ a 
midwife. Cf. Du. medehelpen, to assist 
(from mede, with, helpen, to help); G. 
mit-helfer, a helper with, assistant. 

Midge. (E) M.E. migge, mygge. 
A.S. micg, better mycg, a midge, gnat. 
+ Du. mug, Low G. mugge, Swed. mygg, 
Dan. myg, G. mücke. Teut. type *mugya, 
f.,or *mugjos, m.; prob. “buzzer;” cf. Gk. 
púCew, to mutter, avia, a fly (Prellwitz) ; 
also Icel. my, a midge. 

Midriff, Midship, Midst, Mid- 
wife ; see Mid. 

Mien, look. (F.—C.) F. mine. ‘the 
look ;’ Cot. (Whence Ital. mina; Hatz- 
feld.) Prob. from Bret. min, muzzle, 
beak (also used of men). Cf. W. min, 
lip; Ir. men, mouth; Corn. mein, men, 
lip, mouth (Thurneysen). Celtic type 


Folic péooos, Skt. madhya-, adj., middle. | *»a£nà (*mekno-), open mouth (Stokes). 

Cf. Ir. mid-, as in mid-nogt, midnight.| Might (1), strength. (E) M.E. mist. 

See Medium, Middle. | A. S. miht; O. Merc. met, + Du. magt, 

Midden, a dunghill. (Scand. M.E.;¡Icel. wätr, Dan. Swed. magt, Goth. 
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mahts, G. macht. Teut. type *mah-tiz, 
f. ; from the verb *mag-an-. See May (1). 

Might (2), pt. t. of may. (E.) See 
May (1). 

Mignonette, a plant. (F.) F. 
mignonette, dimin. of mignon, darling; 
e Minion. 

igrate. (L.) Frompp.ofL.migräre, 
to wander. Cf. Gk. Aueh to change. 

Milch ; see Milk. 

Mild. (E.) M.E. mild, milde. A.S. 
milde.4-Du. mild, Icel. mildr, Dan. Swed. 
G. mild; O. Sax. mildi, O.H.G. milti. 
Goth. -milds, in un-milds, without natural 
affection. Perhaps allied to Gk. pad@axés, 
soft, mild, O. Irish me/d, pleasant. Brugm. 
i. § 591. 

Mildew. (E) M.E. meldew. A.S. 
meledéaw, miidēčaw, lit. honey-dew. = A. S. 
mele, mil, allied to L. me/, honey ; déaw, 
dew. So also Irish »zz/ceog, mildew ; from 
mil, honey. And cf. Gk. péA:, honey. 

Mile. (L) M.E. mile. A.S. mil. 
L. pl. milia, commonly millia, a Roman 
mile. = L, mzd/e, sing., a thousand ; whence 
mille (pl. millia) passuum, a thousand 
paces, a Roman mile. Cf. Du. mijl, G. 
meile, Swed. mil, Dan. miil; all from L. 

milfoil, yarrow. (F.—L.) Lit. ‘ thou- 
sand-leaf! = F. mille, thousand; A. F. 
folle, Y. feuille, leaf. — Late L. millefolium, 
milfoil. = L. zzz//e, thousand ; folium, leaf ; 
see Foil (2). 

Militate, to contend. (L.) From pp. 
of L. militäre, to serve as a soldier. = L, 
milit-, stem of miles, a soldier. 

militia, troops. (L. L. militia, (1) 
warfare, (2) troops. = L. milit-, stem of 
miles, a soldier. 

Milk. (E) M.E. milk. O. Merc. mile 
(Sweet, O. E. T.) ; A.S. meolc, meoluc.+ 
Du. melk, O. Sax. miluk; Icel. mjölk, 
Dan. melk, Swed. mjölk; Goth. miluks, 
G. milch. Teut. stem *meluk-, fem. Allied 
to the old strong Teut. vb. *melk-an-, as 
seen in A.S. melcan, Du. and G. melken, 
to stroke a cow, milk; allied to Gk. 
áneryew, L. mulgére, to milk, Lith. mz/sz- 
ti, to stroke, to milk; O. Irish d/ig-zm, I 
milk. (4/MELG.) 

milch, milk-giving. (E.) M.E milche, 

melche, adj; cf. A.S. milc-en, adj., 

milky. + Icel. mzlkr, mjölkr, adj., milk- 

giving, from mjolk, milk. So also G. 
melk, adj., milch. 

ilksop, an effeminate man. (E.) 

M. E. milksoppe, Ch. C. T. 13916 (B 3100). 
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Lit. * bread sopped in milk ;’ hence, a soft 
fellow. — M. E. milk, milk; soppe, a sop; 
see Sop. 

Mil. (L) M.E. min, myin, muine ; 
whence mille, mulle, by assimilation of 1. 
A. S. myin, mylen. = Late L. mulina, for 
molina, a mill; extended from mo/a, a 
mill. See Molar. 

Millennium, a thousand years. (L.) 
L. millennium. = L. mille, thousand; 
annus, year; see Annual. 

Millet, a plant. (F.- L.) F. millet; 
dimin. of mz/, millet. = L. mz/ium, millet 
(whence A.S. mil, millet). Gk. neAivn, 
millet. 

Milliner. (Ital) Formerly also 
millaner (Ben Jonson). Disputed; but 
certainly for Milaner, a dealer in goods 
brought from Milan, in Italy. 

Million,a thousand thousand. (F.—L., 
F. million; Late L. millio, lit. ‘great 
thousand, an augmentative form. = L. 
mille, thousand. Der. Hence b-illion, 
tr-illion, quadr-illion are formed, by a 
sort of analogy, in order to express shortly 
the ideas of di-million, tri-million, &c.; 
where dz- means ‘to the second power,’ 
not ‘ twice.’ 

Milt (1), the spleen. (E) M. E. milte. 
A.S. milte. + Du. milt, Icel. milti, Dan. 
miit, Swed. mjälte, the spleen; G. milz, 
O. H.G. milzi, milt. From the verb fo 
melt in the sense to digest ; cf. Icel. melta, 
(1) to malt, (2) to digest. See Melt. 

Milt (2), soft roe. (Scand.) A corrup- 
tion of m/z, due to confusion with zzz/£ (1). 
M. E. mylke of fyshe; Vocab. 591. 16. — 
Swed. mjolke, milt, from mjölk, milk; 
Dan. fiskemelk, soft roe of fishes, lit. ‘ fish- 
milk;' G. fischmilch, milt. Cf. M. Du. 
melcker van een visch, * the milt of a fish,’ 
Hexham. 

Mimic. (L.— Gk.) L.mimicus, farcical. 
=Gk. pipixds, imitative. = Gk. pípos, an 
imitator, actor, mime. 

Minaret, a turret on a mosque. (Span. 
—Arab.) Span. minarete, a high slender 
turret. = Arab. mandrat, a lamp, light- 
house, minaret. — Arab. mandar, candle- 
stick, lamp, lighthouse. Allied to Arab. 
nar, fire. Heb. manöräh, a candlestick ; 
from zr, to shine. 

Mince, to cut up small. (F.—L.) 
M.E. mincen, = M.F. mincer,O.F .mincier, 
to mince ; cf. mince, adj., small. = Late L. 
*ninütiäre, to mince (Schwan, $ 199); 
from Late L. minútía, a small piece. =L., 
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minutus, small. Cf. A.S. minsian, to | 
diminish. See Minish. Der. mince-pie, for- | 
merly minced-pie, i.e. pie of minced meat. 
Mind. (E) M.E. mind. A.S.gemynd, 
memory. = A.S. munan, to think; gemun- 
an, to remember (whence gemynd for *ga 
mundi-, by mutation).4- Goth. ga-munds, 
f, remembrance. Teut. type *mundi-, 
for *munthí-, by Verner's law; Idg. type 
manti- (cf. L. ment-is, gen. of mens, mind ; 
Skt. z;atz-, mind). From the weak grade 
of 4 MEN, to think. Brugm. i. $ 431. 
Mine (1), belonging to me. (E) M. E. 
min, pl. mine; often shortened to my. 
A.S. min, poss. pron. (declinable), from 
min, gen. of 1st pers. pronoun. + Goth. 
meins, poss. pron. ; allied to meina, gen. 
case of 1st pers. pronoun ; soin other Teut. 
tongues. Cf. L. meus. See Me. 
my. (E) M.E. mi, my; short for 
min (above), by loss of final z. Der. 
my-self, M. E. mi-self, formerly jay 


Mine (2), to excavate. (F.— F. 
miner. Of Celtic origin. Cf. Beet men- 
gleuz, a mine (cf. cleuz, hollow); W. 


mwn, ore, a mine, mzun-glawdd, a mine 
(cf. clawdd, a pit), O. W. mwyn, ore 
(Davies); Irish mein, ore; Gael. mein, 
meinn, ore, a mine (Thurneysen). Celtic 
type *meini, ore (Stokes). 


mineral. (F.-C.) M.F. mineral, ‘a | 


minerall;' Cot.=F.miner,tomine (above). 
Cf. Span. minera, a mine. 

Minever; see Meniver. 

Mingle, to mix. (E. A frequentative 
fonn of ming, to mix (Surrey); M.E. 
mengen, mingen, to mix. A.S. mangan, 
to mix, to become mixed ; a causal verb. 
= À. S. mang, a mixture, usually gemang, 
gemong, a mixture, crowd, assembly. +Du. 
mengelen, to mingle, from mengen, to mix ; 
Icel. menga, G. mengen, to mingle. See 
Among, Monger. 

Miniature, : small painting. (Ital.— 
L.) Ital. miniatura, a miniature. = Ital. 
miniato, pp. of miniare, to dye, paint, 
“to colour or limne with vermilion or red 
lead ;' Florio. = L. 22222222, cinnabar, red 
lead ; said to be of Iberian origin. 

Minikin, a little darling. 
by Florio, to translate Ital. migrone.= Du. 
minnekyn, a cupid, (Sewel); M. Du. 
minneken, my darling, dimin. of minne, 
love Hexham). Cf. O.H. G. minna, love ; 
allied to Mind. (4/MEN. 

Minim, a note in music; sth of a 
drachm. (F.—L.) O.F, minime, lit. very 


\ 


(Du.) Used | 


MINUS 


small. = L. min-ima, very small; superl. 

fem. allied to min-or, less. See Minor. 
| Minion, a favourite. (F.) F. mignon, 
| sb., a favourite. = F. ignon, adj., minion, 
dainty, also pleasing, kind. Of doubtful 
‘origin. Cf.G.minne, love; see Minikin. 
Or from Celt. »z-, small (Körting). 

Minish, to lessen. (F.-L) M.E. 
| menusen.=F. menuiser, to minish (answer- 
ing to Late L. *minútidre).=L. minutus, 


small; see Minute. Doublet, mince. 
minister. (F.-L.) M.E. ministre. 


=F. ministre.=L. acc. ministrum; nom. 
| minister, a servant. L. min-ts-ter is 
formed with suffix -zer from *min-es, 
allied to z/zz-or, smaller; from the base 
min-, small; see Minor. 

Miniver ; see Meniver. 

Minnow, a small fish. (E) M.E. 
menow. A.S.myne, a minnow; cf. O. H. GC. 


| 


| muntwa, a minnow (Kluge). We 
d H 5 M 
find another word, viz. M.E. menuse, 


a small fish; from O. F. menuise, a small 
fish. = Late L.type *minutia.=L.minitus, 
minute, small; see Minute. 

Minor, less. (L.) L. mzn-or, less; the 
positive form occurs in A. S. min (?), Irish 
min, small. Icel. innr, adv., less; Goth. 
minniza, less. Brugm. i. $ 84. 

Minster. (L.-Gk.) A.S. mynster; 
cf. O. H. G. munistri. From L, monaster- 
zum ; see Monastery. 

Minstrel. (F.—-L M. E. wnistral, 
or menestral. O. F. menestrel, mencstral. 
= Late L, miinisträlis, a servant, retainer, 
hence one who played instruments or 
acted as jester.=L. minister, a servant ; 
see Minister. Der. minstrel-cy, M. E. 
minstralcie. 

Mint (1),a place where money is coined. 
(Ly) M.E. mint, mynt. A.S. mynet; 
cf. O.H. G. munizza (G. münze). From 
L. monēta, (1) a mint, (2) money (Pogat- 
| scher). Moneta was a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple at Rome money was 
| coined. = L. monére, to warn; Brugm. ii. 

§ 79. See Money. 
| Mint (2), a plant. (L.- Gk.) A.S. 
| minte.=L. menta, mentha. = Gk. pivéa, 
mint. 

Minuet, a dance. (F.—L.\ So called 
from the small steps taken in it.—M.F. 
menuét, ‘smallish, little, pretty ;’ Cot. 
Dimin. of M.F. menu, small. = L, minutus, 
small; see Minute. 

minus, less. (L.) 
less; see Minor. 


Neut. of minor, 
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minute, sb. (L.) M. E. minute, sb. 
=] . minüta, a small part; orig. fem. of 
minütus, small, pp. of minuere, to make 
small. = L. mzn-, small; base of min-or, 
less. See Minor. 

Minx, a pert wanton woman. (Low G.) 
Low G. minsk, (1) masc. a man, (2) neut. 
a pert female. Cf. G. mensch, neut., a 
wench. The G. mensch was orig. an adj., 
from mann, a man. Cf. A. S. mennisc, 
human ; from mar, a man. See Man. 

Miocene, less recent. (Gk.) Gk. peto-, 
for peto, less; xarw-ós, new, recent. 

Miracle. (F.—L) F. mirac. =l. 
miräculum, a wonder. = L. mirari, to 
wonder at. = L. mirus, wonderful. Cf. Skt. 
smaya-, wonder, from smi, to smile, Allied 
to Smile. Brugm. i. § 389. 

mirage. (F.—L) F. mirage, an 
optical illusion. =F. »rez, to look at. = 
L. mirari (above). 

Mire, deep mud. (Scand.) M. E. mire, 
myre, elcel. myrr, mod. mri, a bog; 
Swed. myra, Dan. myre, myr, a bog. + 
O. H.G. mios, M. H.G. mies, moss, 


swamp. Teut. base *meus- > *meuz-. 
Allied to Moss. 
Mirror. (F.-L) M.E. mtrour.= 


O. F. mireör, later miroir, a looking-glass, 
mirror (answering to Late L miratorium). 
= Late L. mirare, to behold ; L. mirari. 
See Miracle. 


Mirth. (E) M.E. mirthe. A.S. 
myrgð, mirhð, mirig), mirth, = A.S. myrge, 
merry. Sce Merry. 


Mis- (1), prefix. (E. The A. S. mis- 
occurs in mts-déd, a misdeed, and in 
other compounds. It answers to Du. 
Dan. Icel. mis-, Swed. G. miss-, Goth. 
missa-, with the sense of ‘wrong.’ Teut. 
type *misso-; Idg. type *mit-to-; allied 
to O. H. G. midan (G. meiden), to avoid ; 
Lat. mittere, to send away, pp. missus. 
Brugm. i. § 794. Der. mis-become. -behave, 
-believe, -deed, -deem, -do, -give, - lay, -lead, 
-like, -name, -shape, -time, -understand. | 
Also prefixed to words of F. and L. origin, 
asin mis-apply,-caleulate, -carry, -conceive, 
-conduct, -construe, -date, -demeanour. -em- 
ploy, fortune. -govern, -guide, -inform, | 
-nmterpret, Judge, -place,-print,-pronounce, | 
-quote, -represent,-rule, -spend, -term , -use 


>| 


&c. Also to Scand. words, as in mzs-call, 
-hap, -take. See Miss (1). | 

Mis- (2), prefix. “F.—L.) The proper | 
spelling is M. E. mes-. as in mes-chief, | 
mischief. The same as O. F. mes-, Span. | 
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menos-, from L. minus, less; with the 
sense of ‘bad.’ Frequently confused with 
the prefix above. Der. mis-adventure 
(q. v.), -alliance, -chance (q. yò, -chief 
(q. v.), -count (q. v.), -creant (q. v.), -nomer 
(q. v.), -prise (q. vò. 

Misadventure. (F.-L. 0. F. 
mesaventure ; see Mis- (2) and Adven- 
ture. 

Misanthrope. (Gk.) Gk. jucáv6po- 
mos, adj, hating mankind. — Gk. we-eiv, 
to hate, from ptc-os, hatred; ávOporos, a 
man. Der. misanthrop-ic, -ist, -y (Gk. 
pioavôpwnia`. 

Miscellaneous, various. ‘l., L 
miscellane-us ; with suffix -ous.— l.. mis- 
cellus, mixed. — L. miscére, to mix; see 
Mix. 

Mischance. 
O. F. meschance; 


(F.-L.) - M. E. and 
see Mis- (2) and 


| Chance. 


Mischief. (F.—L.) M.E. meschicf. 
=0. F. meschief, a bad result. Cf. Span. 
menos-cabo, diminution, loss. See Mis- 
(2) and Chief. 

Miscount. (F.—L.) O.F. mesconter; 
see Mis- (2) and Count. 

Miscreant, a wretch. (F.—1.) Orig. 
an unbeliever, infidel, — M. F. mescreant, 
‘misbelieving ;’ Cot. Here mes- < 1.. 
minus; see Mis- (2). Creant is from L. 
crédent-, stem of pres. pt. of credere, to 
believe. Cf.Ttal. mzscredente, misbelieving ; 
and E. re-creant. See Creed. 

Miser, a niggard. (L^ Also “a wretch ’; 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1. 8. — L. miser, wretched. 
Cf. Ital. and Span. mísero (1) wretched, (2) 
avaricious. 

miserable. (F.—1.) M.F. miserable. 
= L. miserábilzs, pitiable. = L, miseräri, to 
pity. =L. miser, wretched. 

Mishap. (Scand) M. E. mishappen, 
verb, to fall out ill; see Mis- (1) and 
Hap. 

Mishna, a digest of Jewish traditions. 


Heb.) Heb. mishnah, a repetition, a 
second  part.— Heb. root sAhänäh, to 
repeat. 

Misnomer, a misnaming. (F.—I..) 


It answers to an O. French mesnommer, 
to misname; used as a sh. with the sense 


| “a misnaming.’ =O. F. mes-, badly ; nom- 


mer,toname. See Mis- (2) and Nominal. 

Misprise, Misprize, to slight. (F. 
—L. In As You Like It, i. 1. 177. 
M. F. mespriser, * to Cisesteem, contemn : * 
Cot.=O.F.mes-, badly; Late L. prelidre, 
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to prize, esteem, from L. pretium, price. 
See Mis- (2) and Price. 

Misprision, a mistake, neglect. (F.— 
L.) .F. mesprison, ‘misprision, error, 
offence ;’ Cot. Cf. F. méprise, a mistake. 
=0. F. mes-, badly, ill; Late L. prensió- 
nem,acc. of prensio (short for L. prehensio), 
a seizing, taking, apprehending, from L. 
prehendere; to take.  €«[ Quite distinct 
from misprise. 

Miss (1), to fail to hit. (E.) M.E. 
missen. A.S. missan, to miss; also, to 
escape one’s notice (rare). From a base 
*mith-, weak grade of *metth-, as in A.S. 
and O. S. midan, to conceal, avoid, esca 
notice (as well as in G. meiden, O. H. G. 
midan, to avoid). See Mis- (1).4-Du. 
missen, Icel. missa, Dan. miste (with ex- 
crescent £), Swed. miíssa, O.H.G. missan, to 
miss ; also Du. més, Icel. més, adv., amiss ; 
also Du. mzs-, Icel. mis-, Dan. mis-, Swed. 
G. miss-, wrongly. Allied to L. mittere, 
to send; see Missile. (4/MEIT.) Der. 
miss, Sh., a fault, M.E. misse, Will. of 
Palerne, 532; miss-ing. 

Miss (2), an unmarried woman. (F.— 
L.) A contraction of mistress; Evelyn's 
Diary, Jan. 9, 1662. See Mistress. 

Missal, a mass-book. (L.) LateL. 
missäle, a mass-book. — Late L. missa, 
mass; see Mass (2). 

Missel-thrush ; see Mistle-thrush. 

Missile, a weapon that may be thrown. 
(L.) Properly an adj, ‘that may be 
thrown.” = L. missilis, that may be thrown. 
=L. missus, pp. of mittere, (perhaps for 
*mitere), to throw, send; pt. t. misi.k 
O. H. G. midan, to avoid; see Miss (1). 
Brugın. i. $ 930. 

mission. (L.) O.F. and F. mission. 
=L. missiönem, acc. of missio, a send- 
ing. =L. miss-us, pp. of mittere, to send. 

missive. (F.-L.) F. missive, ‘a 
letter sent;' Cot. Coined from L. miss-us, 
pp. of mittere, to send. 

ist. (E) A S. mist, gloom, darkness. 

4-Icel. mistr, Du. Swed. mist, mist. Teut. 
type *mih-stoz. Apparently formed from 
the base *mig- (>mih- before st), Idg. 
*migh- (weak grade of root *meigh); as 
seen in Lithuan. migla, Russ. mgla, Gk. 
ópixAn, mist, Skt. mzh-ira-, a cloud; also 
Skt. mégh-a-, a cloud, from the stronger 
grade. (4/MEIGH, to darken; perhaps 
distinct from 4/MEIGH, as appearing in 
L. mingere.) 


, to err. (Scand.) Icel. uis- 


MITRE 


taka, to take by error, make a slip. e Icel. 
mis-, wrongly ; faka, to take. See Mis- 
(1) and Take. 
i , Mr., a title of address. (F.— 

L.) A corruption of master, due to the 
influence of méstress, which is an older 
word than mister; see below. 

mistress, a lady of a household. (F. 
—L.) O.F. maistresse, ‘a mistress, dame ;’ 
Cot. (F. mattresse.) Fem. of O. F. maistre, 
a master; see Master. 

Mistery, stery, a trade, handi- 
craft. (F.—L.) The mystery plays (better 
spelt mistery plays) were so called because 
acted by craftsmen; from M. E. mistere, a 
trade, craft, Ch. C. T. 615. — O. F. mestier, 
a trade, occupation (F. métier). — Late L. 
misterium (also written mysterium by con- 
fusion with that word in the sense of 
* mystery”), short form of L. ministerium, 
employment. = L. minister, a servant ; see 
Minister. 

Mistle-thrush. (E) So called from 
feeding on the berries of the mistletoe ; 
from A.S. mistel, mistletoe (below). + G. 
misteldrossel, mistle-thrush. 

mistletoe. (E) A final 2 has been 
lost. A.S. misteltän.=A.S. mistel, also 
(like G. mistel) with the sense of mistletoe ; 
tan, a twig, cognate with Icel. zeinn, Du. 
teen, Goth. tains, Dan. teen, Swed. ten, 
twig, spindle.+Ice]. mzste/teinn, mistletoe. 
Perhaps mistel is related to G. mist, dung. 
Cf. M. Du. méstel, bird-lime (Kilian), 


* glew’ (Hexham). 

Mistress; see Mister. 

Misty (1), adj. formed from Mist. 

Misty (2), doubtful, ambiguous, as ap- 
plied to language. (F.—L.—Gk.) In the 
phrases ‘misty language’ and ‘ mistiness 
of language,’ misty is not from E. mist, 
but is short for mystic; see Palmer, Folk- 
Etymology. See Mystic. 

Mite (1), an insect. (E) M.E. mite, 
A.S. mite, a mite. + Low G. mite, Du. 
mijt, O. H. G. miza, a mite. Teut. type 
*mitön-,f. The word means ‘cutter,’ i.e. 
biter; from Teut. base MEIT, to cut; c^ 
Icel. meta, to cut. See Emmet. 

mite (2), a very small portion. (Du.) 
M.E. mite.=M. Du. mijt, mite, a very 
small coin, mite, bit cut off. See above. 

Mitigate. (L.) From pp. of L. miti- 
gare, to make gentle. =L. mit-is, gentle ; 
-¿gare, for agere, to make. 

Mi , a head-dress, esp. for a bishop. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. mitre. - L. mitra, a 
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cap. = Gk. wirpa, a belt, girdle, head-band, 
fillet, turban. 

Mitten. (F.—G. or C.?) M.E. mi- 
taine. = F. mitaine, ‘a mittain, winter- 
glove, Cot. ; Gascon mitano. Origin dis- 
puted;-see Hatzfeld, Körting, Scheler. 

Mix, to mingle. (E.) For misk, like 
ax for ask. A.S. mixian (C. Hall), 
miscian,to mix (not borrowed from Latin, 
but allied to it). + G. mischen ;.also W. 
mysgu, Gael. measg, O. Irish mescaim, I 
mix, Russ. mieskate, Lithuan. maiszyti, 
L. miscere, Gk. pioyew (for *wiy-oreıv), to 
mix. Cf. Skt. migra, mixed. Extended 
from 4/MEIK ; cf. Gk. piyvvm, I mix. 
Brugm. i. §§ 707, 760. Der. mash, 

.v. 

* mixture. (L.) L. mixtzra, a mixture. 

= L. mixtus, pp. of miscére, to mix 
(above). 

Mixen, a dunghill. (E) M.E. mixen, 
A.S. mixen, meoxen, the same. 
A.S. mix, meox, dung. = A.S. mig-, weak 
grade of migan,to urine. Cf. G. mist. 

Mizen, Mizzen, a sail in a ship. (F. 
— Ital. — L.) F. misaine, explained by 
Cotgrave as “the foresaile of a ship.’ = Ital. 


mezzana, ‘a saile in a ship called the poope | 


or misen-saile ;’ Florio. Cf. Ital. mezzano, | 


“a meane man, between great and little; 


id. The orig. sense seems to have been | 


‘ of middling size,’ without reference to its 
position. = Late L. medianus, middle, also 
of middle size (whence also F. moyen, E. 
mean). = L. medius,middle. See Medium. 

le, to rain in fine drops. (E.) For- 
merly misle, M. E. miselen, Cath. Angl. | 
Cf. M. Du. mieselen, to drizzle, Hexham ; 
Low G. miseln (Berghaus); E. Fries. 
misig, damp, gloomy. Cf. Mist. 

Mnemonics, the science of aiding the 
memory. (Gk.) Gk. urguovuá, mnemonics ; 
neut. pl. of pvņnpovixós, belonging to me- 
mory. = Gk. uvguov-, stem of gvüuov, 
mindful. = Gk. uvaopaı, Iremember. (From 
the weak grade of YMEN.) 

Moan, sb. (E.) M.E. mone, a com- 
munication, also a complaint ; correspond- 
ing to A. S. *man- (not found), supposed 
to be cognate with O. Fries. méne, an 
opinion, O. H. G. meina, an opinion, 
thought. Hence was formed A. S. ménan, 
to mean, intend, relate, also to complain, 
moan, lament, M.E. ménen, to lament, 
now obsolete, its place being supplied by 
the form of the sb., used as a vb. See 
further under Mean (1). 


From | 


« cf means | 


MODERATE 


(some edd. moans) in Shak. M. N. D. v. 
330. Der. bemoan, vb., substituted for 
M. E. dimenen, A. S. bi-ménan,to bemoan. 

Moat. (F.— Teut) M.E. mote. — O.F. 
mote, an embankment, dike; Norman dial. 
motte, a moat, foss. [As in the case of 
dike, the same word means either the 
trench cut out or the embankment thiown 
up, or both together; cf. Low L. mofa, 
(1) a mound, (2) a mound and moat 
together ; also spelt motta.| The same 
word as F. motte, ‘a clod, lump, sodd, 
turfe, little hill, butt to shoot at; ' Cot- 
grave. Cf. also Ital. motta, a heap of earth, 
also a hollow, trench (like E. moat), Span. 
mota,amound; Romansch muotta, rounded 
hill. Of Teut. origin; from Bavarian mot?, 
peat, heap of peat (Diez). Prob. allied to 
Mud ; cf. Du. modder, mud. 

Mob (1). a disorderly crowd. (L.) A 
contraction of mobile uulgus, i.e. fickle 
crowd. Both mob and mobile were in use. 
in the same sense, A. D. 1692-5. — L, mobile, 
neut. of mobilis, moveable, fickle. = L. 
mouere, to move, See Move. 

Mob (2), a kind of cap. (Du) From 
Du. mopmuts, a woman's nightcap (where 
| nuts means cap); M. Du. mop, a woman's 
coif (Sewel); Low G. mofp, a woman's cap 


' | (Danneil). 


Mobile, easily moved. (F.—L.) F. 
mobile. — L. mobilis ; see Mob (1). 
| Moceassin, Mocasin, a shoe of 
| deer-skin. (N. American Indian. From 
the Algonquin makisin (Cuoq). 

Mock, to deride. (F.-L) M.E. 
mokken. = O. F. mocquer, later moquer. 
| According to Koiting, it is the Picard form 
of moucher, to wipe the nose; and Cot- 
grave has moucher, ‘to snyte, or make 
cleane the nose; also, to frump, mocke, 
scoff, deride;' for which Corblet gives 
the Picard form mouker. Cf. Ital. moccare, 
*to blow the nose, also to mocke ;' Florio. 
| 2 Late L. muccare, to blow the nose. = L. 
muccus, mücus, mucus. See Mucus. 

Mode. (F.—L.) F. mode.=L. modum, 
acc. of modus, measure, manner, way. Al- 
lied to Mete. Brugm. i. $ 412. 

model. (F.— Ital.—L.) M. F. modelle 
(F. modele). — Ital. modello, ‘a modell, 
frame, mould;' Florio. From dimin. of 
L. modulus, a standard, measure, which is 
again a dimin. of modus, measure. Der. 
re-model. 

moderate, temperate. (L.) From pp. 
of L. moderari, to regulate. From a stem 
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moder-, tor modes-, extended from mod-us, | This verb answers to a Late 1. *molliäre, 
a measure. See modest. to soften; not found. = L. mollé-s. soft. 
modern. (F.—L.) F. moderne.=L. Thus the senses were, to soften, moisten, 
modernus, belonging to the present mode; | dirty, soil oneself, drudge. 
extended from a stem moder- (above). Moire, watered silk. (F.) From F. 
modest, moderate, chaste, decent. (F. morre. used in two senses. In the sense 
—L.) F. modeste.=L. modestus, modest, mohair, it is borrowed from E. mohair 
lit. “keeping within measure. From a | (Hatzfeld). In the sense of watered silk, 
neuter stem modes-, with suffix -/us; see | it may represent L. marmoreus, shining 
moderate (above). Brugm. ii. § 132. like marble, from marmor, marble 
modicum, a small quantity. (L.) | (Kórting); but this may be only a trans- 
Neut. of L. modicus, moderate. = L. modus, | ferred sense of the former. 
measure, Moist. (F.-1.) M.E. moiste, often 
modify. (F.—L.) F. modifer.=L.| with the sense ‘fresh’; Ch. C. T. 459. 
modificare. = L. modi-, for modus, measure,  12249.=0. F. motste, later motte. Etym. 
moderation; -ficäre, for facere, to make. | disputed; (1) from L. musteus, new, from 
modulate, to regulate. (L.) From |L. mustum. must; (2) from 1. mucci- 
pp. of L. moduliri, to measure by a dus, mücidus, mouldy, from 1. micus 
standard. = L. modulus, dimin. of modus, (Körting‘; (3) from L. muscidus, mossy, 


a measure; see model. ‘from muscus, moss (Hatzfeld). Der. 
Mo , a Mongolian. (Pers) Pers | moist-ure, O. F. moisteur. 

Moghol, a Mogul; another form of /7ez- Molar, used for grinding. (L.) I. mo- 

Sol. | darts, adj., from mola, a mill. Cf. molere, 


Mohair, cloth of fine hair. (Arab.) | to grind. (4/MEL.) Brugm. ii. $ 690. 
A changed spelling (hy confusion with; Molasses, syrup made from sugar. 
hair) ot mockaire (Hakluyt, ii. 273);| (Port. — L.) Formerly melasses. = Port. 
whence F. mouaire (1650), mod. F. moire ; | melago, molasses; cf. Span. melaza (same . 
also F. moncayar. = Arab. mukhayyar, a | =L.mellaceus, made with honey. = L. mel, 
kind of coarse camlet or hair-cloth ; Rich. | honey. 
Dict., p. 1369. Mole (1), a spot or mark on the body. 
Mohammedan. (Arab) A follower | (E.) M. E. mole. A.S. mäl,aspot(whence 
of Mohammed. = Arab. muhammad, praise- | mole by the usual change from 4 to long 2). 
worthy. — Arab. hamada, he praised. FO. H. G. meil, Goth. mail, a spot. 
Mohur, a gold coin. (Pers) Pers.| Mole (2), an animal. (E.) M. E. molle. 
muhr, muhar, a gold coin worth 16 rupees | + M. Du. and Du. mol; Low G. mull 
(Wilson); muhr, muhur, Rich. Dict., | (Berghaus). Prob. related to M. Du. 
p. 1534. mul, ‘the dust or crumblings of turf, 
Moidore, a Portuguese gold coin.| Hexham; M.E. mul, A.S. myl, dust; 
(Port. —I.) See Bailey's Dict. — Port. | which are further related to Mould (1). 
moeda d’ouro, a moidore, £1 7s.; lit | The sense may have been ‘ earth-grubber,’ 
“money of gold.' = L. monéta, money ; de, | or *crumbler, from the weak grade of 
of: aurum, gold. See Money. 4/MEL, to pound. Cf. E. Fries. mz/len, 
Moiety, half. (F.—L.) F. moitié, a|to grub; mulle a child that grubs in the 
half. =L. medietátem, acc. of medietäs, ground; mulle, mul, a mole ; Low G.mull- 
a middle course, a half. = L. medius, | worm, a mole (Danneil). @ Another name 
middle. See Medium. | was formerly moldwarp (1 Hen. IV. iii. 1. 
Moil, to toil, drudge. (F.—L.) For- | 149), lit. * the animal that casts up mould.’ 
merly moz/e, to defile with dirt; later otl, | M. E. moldwerp ; from mold, mould, 
“to dawbe with dirt, to drudge ;’ Phillips. | werpen, to throw up. See Warp. Cf. 
The older sense was to dirty, hence to | Icel. moldvarpa, a mole, O. H. G. mult- 
drudge, from the dirt consequent on toil. | = G. maulwurf. 
Spenser has moyle, to sully, Hymn of ole (3), a breakwater. (F.—Ital.—L.) 
Heav. Love, st. 32. Still earlier, we have | F. môle. = Ital. molo, mole,‘ a great pile ;’ 
M. E. moillen, to moisten, wet. =0.F. moil- | Florio. =L. mölem, acc. of moles, a great 
ler, moiler (Littré), later mouiller, to wet, heap. 
moisten: orig. sense, to soften, which (in molecule, an atom. (L.) Formerly 
the case of clay) is effected by wetting it. | molecula; Bailey. Coined from L. móles, 
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a heap; the true form would have been 
molicula. 

Molest,toannoy. (F.—L.) F.molester. 
= L. molestare.— L. molestus, troublesome; 
formed with suffix -/zs, from a stem moles-, 
extended from mo/-, as seen in mol-ere, to 
grind. See Molar. 

Mollify, to soften. (F. — L.) M. F. mol- 
lifier.=L. mollificäre. = L. moll-is, soit; 
Jicare, for facere, to make. Cf. Skt. 
mrdu-, soft. Allied to Melt; Brugm. ii. 
$ 6go. 

mollusc. (F.—L.) F. mollusgue. = L. 
mollusca, a soft-shelled nut ; which some 
molluscs were supposed to resemble. — L.. 
moli-is, soit. 

Molten, old pp. of Melt, q. v. 

Moly, a plant. (L.— Gk.) L. möly.— 
Gk. uoAv; Homer, Od. x. 305. 

Moment. (F.-L.) F. moment. = L. 
momentum, a movement ; hence, an instant 
of time; short for *mouimentum. = L. 
mouére, to move. See Move. Doublets, 
momentum, movement. 

Monad, a unit, &c. (L.—Gk.) L. 
monad-, stem of monas, a unit. — Gk. povás, 
a unit. = Gk. povos, alone. 

monarch, a sole ruler. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
F. monarque. =L. monarcha. — Gk. pováp- 
X15, a sovereign, sole ruler. = Gk. pov- (for 
puvos), alone; and apxeıv, to rule. 

monastery. (L.- Gk.) L. monaster- 
tum.— Gk, povacrtípiov, a minster, = Gk. 
povaorís, dwelling alone, a monk. = Gk. 
pová(ew, to be alone.— Gk. pdvos, alone. 
Der. monast-ic,from Gk. povacrixós, living 
in solitude. 

Monday. (E) M.E. monenday, later 
moneday, monday, A.S. mönan deg, day 
of the moon; where m:ónax is the gen. of 
möna, moon. See Moon. A translation 
of L. diés lune. 

Monetary, relating to money. (L.' 
L. monétárius, lit. belonging to a mint. = 
L. monéta, (1) a mint, (2) money. See 
Mint (1). 

money. (F.—L.) M.E. moneie. = O.F. 
monete (Y . monnaie). = L. monéta, (1) mint, 

2) money ; see Mint (1). 

Monger, a dealer, trader. (L.) Hence 
iron-monger,coster-monger. M.E. monger ; 
A.S. mangere, a dealer, merchant; A.S. 
mangian, to traffic. = L. mango, a dealer. 

Mongoose; see Mungoose. 

Mongrel, an animal of a mixed breed. 
(E.) Spelt »ungrilin Levins (1570). It 
stands for *mong-er-el,i.e. a small animal 
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of mixed breed; cf. cock-er-el, pick-er-el 
(small pike). = A.S. mang, a mixtue. 
See Mingle. 

Monition, a warning, notice. (F.—L.) 
F. monition.=L. acc. monitiönem.=L. 
monitus, pp. of monére, to advise, lit. to 
make to think. (4/MEN.) Brugm. ii. 


§ 794. 

Monk. (L.-Gk.) M.E. monk. A.S. 
munuc. = L. monachus. = Gk. povaxós, adj., 
solitary; sb., a monk. = Gk. pédv-os, alone. 

Monkey, an ape. (Low G.—F.— 
Ital. — L.) Borrowed from M. Low G. 
Moneke, the name of the ape's son in 
Reinke de Vos (where -e is for -ken, 
dimin. suffix; so that the F. version has 
Monnekin; Godefroy), Formed with 
Low G. dimin. suffix -er=G. -chen, from 
M.F. monne, an ape. — M. Ital. mona, 
monna, ‘an ape, a munkie, a munkie- 
face; also a nickname for women, as we 
say gammer, goodie;’ Florio! Monna is 
a familiar corıuption of madonna, i.e. my 
lady, mistress; Scott introduces Monna 
Paula in the Fortunes of Nigel. See 
Madonna. @ From the same source is 
M. Ital. monicchio, ‘a pugge, a munkie, 
an ape;' Florio. This is the Ital. equiva- 
lent of the Low G. word. 

Mono-, prefix, sole. (Gk.) Gk. pdvo-s, 
single. 

monochord, 2 musical instrument 
having but ome string; see Chord. So 
also mono-cotyledon, mon ocular, mon-ode, 
mono-logue (liom Gk. Adyos, a speech), 
mono-syllable, mono-tone ; see Cotyledon, 
Ocular, Ode, Syllable, Tone. 

monopoly, exclusive sale. (L.—Gk.) 
L. monopolium. — Gk. povoráMov, right of 
monopoly; povomwAia, monopoly. = Gk. 
povo-s, sole; mwAciv, to sell, barter. 

Monsoon, a periodical wind. (Ital. — 
Malay.—Arab.) Ital. monsone. = Malay 
sim, a season, monsoon, year, — Arab. 
mawsim, a time, season. = Arab. wasm 
(root wasama), marking. 

Monster, a prodigy. (F.-L.) F. 
monstre. —L. monstrum, a divine omen, 
portent, warning. (For *mon-es-trum.) = 
L. mon-ére, to warn. 

Month. (E. M. E. moneth, later 
month. A.S. mónad, a month; from 
móna, moon. See Moon.4-Du. maand ; 
Icel. mánudr, Dan. maaned, Swed. månad, 
G. monat, Goth. méndths,a month. Teut. 
stem *ménoth-. Cf. also Lithuan. mėnesis, 
Russ, miesiats”, 1.. mensis, Irish and W 
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mis, Gael. mios, Gk. unv, Skt. más, a 
month ; all connected with Moon, q.v. 

Monument, a memorial. (F.—L.) F. 
monument, = L. monumentum, a memorial. 
= L. monu-, for moni-, asin moni-tus, pp. 
of monere, to advise, remind; with suffix 
-men-lum. 

Mood (1), disposition of mind. (E.) 
Prob. sometimes confused with mood (2), 
but properly distinct. M. E. mood, mind, 
also temper, anger, wrath. A.S. mod, 
mind, courage, pride. + Du.moed, courage ; 
Icel. 1212008», wrath, moodiness ; Dan. Swed. 
mod, G. muth, courage; Goth. mods, wrath. 
Teut. type *m0-do- (where -do is a suffix). 
Cf. Gk. paiopa, I strive after. Brugm. i. 
$ 196. Der. mood-y, A. S. modig; Sweet, 
N. E. G. $ 1698. 

Mood (2), manner, grammatical form. 
(F.—L.) The same word as Mode, q.v.; 
but confused with mood (1). 

Moon. (E.) M.E.mone. A.S. mona, 
a masc. sb.+ Du. maan, Icel. mani, Dan. 
maane, Swed. mane, Goth. mena, G. mond, 
O. H. G. mano. Teut. type *ménon-, 
masc. Cf.also Lithuan. mėn, Gk. unvn ; 
Skt. más, moon, month. Perhaps it meant 
the ‘measurer’ of time. (4/ME.) See 
Brugm. i. § 132, ii. § 132. 

Moonshee, a secretary, interpreter. 
(Arab.) Arab. munshi, a secretary, a 
language-master or tutor. 

Moor (1), a heath. (E. M.E. more. 
A. S. mör. + M. Du. moer, moor, mud; 
moerlandt, peaty land; Icel. mor, Dan. 
mor, Low G. moor; O. H. G. muor, marsh, 
pool, sea. Teut. type *öro-; perhaps 
related (by gradation) to Goth. marei, 
sea, lake; or to Skt. maru, a desert, 
mountain. See Mere. 

Moor (2), to fasten up a ship. (Du.) 
Du. marren (M. Du. merren), to tie, 
bind, moor a ship; also to retard. Cog- 
nate with E. Mar. 

Moor (3), a native of N. Africa. (F.— 
L.—Gk.) F. More, ‘a Moor;’ Cot.=L. 
Maurus. = Gk. Maöpos, a Moor. Der. 
black-a-moor, corruption of blackmoor 
(Minsheu), i.e. //ac& Moor. 

Moose, the American elk. (W. Indian.) 
The native W. Indian name ; *Knisteneaux 
mouswah, Algonquin musu;” cited in the 
Cent. Dict. Cuoq cites Algonquin mons 
(with 7). 

Moot, to discuss a point. (E.) Chiefly 
used in phr. ‘a moot point.’ Minsheu 
gives moot as a verb, to discuss. The 
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proper sense of moot is ‘meeting,’ as in 
moot-hail, hall of assembly; hence, to 
moot is to discuss at a meeting, and ‘a 
moot point’ is one reserved for public dis- 
cussion. M.E. motien, to discuss. A.S. 
métian, to converse, address a meeting, 
discuss; from A. S. mot, a meeting, also 
gemöt, esp. in phr. «wena gemöt = 
meeting of wise men, parliament.+Icel. 
mot, M. H.G. muoz, a meeting. Teut. 
base *mõt-. Der. meet. 

Mop (1), an implement for washing 
floors. (F.—L.) Ina late ed. of Florio's 
Ital. Dict., parnatore is explained by ‘a 
maulkin, a map of clouts or rags to rub 
withal? Halliwell gives mo, a napkin; 
Gloucestershire. Prob. from O. F. mappe, 
a napkin (afterwards turned into zappe). = 
L. mappa, a napkin (of Punic origin’. See 
Map. Y Cf. strop, strap; knop, knap. 
The Celtic forms are from E, 

Mop (2), a grimace ; to grimace. 
The same word as mope (below). 

mope, to be dispirited. (E.) The same 
word as mop, to grimace; cf. ‘in the mops,’ 
i.e. sulky (Halliwell). + Du. moppen, to 
pout, be sulky; M. Swed. mopa, to mock 
(Ihre); Westphal. mópen, to grimace; 
G. muffig, sullen, pouting (Fliigel), Bavar. 
muffen, to growl, pout. And see mow (3). 
oraine, a line of stones at the edges 
of a glacier. (F.— Teut.) F. moraine ; cf. 
Ital. mora, a pile of rocks. — Bavarian 
mur, sand and broken stones, fallen from 
rocks in a valley; the lit. sense being 
perhaps ‘crumbled material! Cf. G. 
mürbe, soft, O. H. G. muruwi; lcel. 
merja, to crush, 

Moral. (F.— L.) F. moral. = L.moralis, 
relating to conduct. = L. mör-, from nom. 
mos, a manner, custom. 

Morass, a bog. (Du.—F.—Low G.) 
Du. moeras, marsh, fen; M. Du. moerasch, 
adj., belonging to a moor, as if from the 
sb moer, moor, mire, but really an altered 
form of M. Du. marasch, maerasch, a 
marsh (Kilian). — O.F. maresque, maresche, 
adj., marshy ; also, as sb., a marsh ; Low 
L. maríscus. Low G. marsch, a marsh. 
See Marish, Marsh. Cf. G. morast (for 
*morask), Swed. moras, Dan. morads, a 
morass ; all from Du. or Low G. 

Morbid, sickly. (F.—L.) F. morbide. 
= L. morbidus, sickly. = L. morbus, disease, 
Allied to or-z, to die; Brugm. ii. $ 701. 

Mordacity, sarcasm. (F.—I..) Little 
used. = F. mordacité. = I.. acc. mordäci- 
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talem, from mordäcitäs, power to bite. = L. 
mordäc-, stem of mordax, biting. = L. 
mordére, to bite. Cf. Skt. mardaya, to 
rub, break in pieces, from myd, to rub. 
Brugm. ii. $ 794. (4/MERD.) 

More. (E. This does duty for two 
distinct M. E. words, viz. (1) mo, more in 
number, (2) more, larger. a. The former 
is from A. S. md, more in number, orig. 
an adv. form, like G. mehr, Goth. mats. 
B. The latter is from the corresponding 
adj. A. S. māra, greater; cognate with 
Icel. meiri, Goth. maiza, greater. See 
Most. @ The notion that mo is a posi- 
tive form is quite wrong; the positive 
forms are much, mickle, many. Ther 
in more represents an earlier -z-, which in 
the adv. (being final) was regularly lost. 
Brugm. i. $ 200. 

Morganatic. (Low L.—G) Low L. 
morganätica, in the phrase matrimonium 
ad morganaticam, a morganatic marriage. 
Coined from G. morgen, here short for 
morgengabe, lit, morning-gift, orig. a pre- 
sent made to a wife on the morning after 
marriage, esp. if the wife were of inferior 
rank. See Morn. 

Morian, a Moor. (F.-L.-Gk.) In 
Pss. lxviii. 31 ; Ixxxvii, 4 (P. B. version). = 
O.F. Morien, Moriaine (Godefroy). = Late 
L. *Mauritänus, for L. Mauritänicus, a 
Moor. = L, Mauritania, the land of the 
Moors. = I. Maur-us, a Moor. = Gk: 
Mavpos, See Moor (3). 

Morion, an open helmet. (F.—Span.) 
F. morion. = Span. morrion; cf. Port. 
morrido, Ital. morione, a morion. The 
word is Spanish, if we may accept the 
prob. derivation from Span. morra, the 
crown of the head; a word of unknown 
origin. Cf. Span. morro, anything round; 
moron, a hillock. 

Mormonite. The Mormonites are 
the followers of Joseph Smith, who in 
1827 said he had found the book of Mor- 
mon. An invented name. 

Morn. (E.) M.E. morn, a Northern 
form. Short for M. E. morwen, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 22. A. S. morgen, whence 
morwen by the usual change of rg to rw. 
O. Fries. morn.4-Du. Dan. G. morgen; 
Icel. morginn, Swed. morgon ; Goth. 
maurgins. Teut. type *murgenoz, m. 
Cf. Lithuan. mer&/z, to blink. Orig. sense 
prob. dawn. Doublet, morrow, q. v. 

mo: . (E) Short for morwening. 
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morwen (above) by adding the substantival 
(not participial) suffix -izg ( — A. S. -ung). 
So also even-ing, from even. 

Morocco, a fine kind of leather. Named 
from Morocco, in N. Africa; which was 
named from the Moors dwelling there. 

Morose. (L.) L. morosus, self-willed ; 
(1) in a good sense, scrupulous; (2) ina 
bad sense, peevish. = L. mör-, nom. mds, 
(1)self-will, (2) custom, use. 4] Confused 
with L. móra, delay, in the 17th cent. 

Morphia, Morphine, the narcotic 
principle of opium. (Gk.) From Gk. 
Mop¢evs, Morpheus, god of dreams (Ovid); 
lit. ‘shaper,’ i.e. creator of dreams. = Gk. 
poppy, a shape, form. Der. meta-morph- 
osis, a-morph-ous ; from poppy. 

Morris, Morris-dance. (Span. — 
L.—Gk.) The dance was also called a 
morisco, i.e a Moorish dance. = Span. 
Morisco, Moorish. = Span. Moro, a Moor. 
=L. Maurus, a Moor. See Moor (3 

Morrow. (E) M.E. morwe, from an 
older form morwen (from A.S. morgen), 
by loss of final 7. See Morn. Thus 
M. E. morwen gave rise (1) to morrow, by 
loss of 2; (2) to morn, by loss of w, and 
contraction; cf. M. E. moroun, Gawain, 
1208. [Or else morne, dat., is from A. S. 
morgene, short form morne.) Der. to- 
morrow = A. S. tō morgene, i.e. for the 
morrow, where /ö is a prep. (E. zo), and 
morgene is dat. case of morgen, morn. 

Morse, a walrus. (F.—Finnish.) F. 
morse, = Finnish mursu, a morse; whence 
also Russ. »2077’, a morse (with 7 sounded 
as F./). The true Russ. name is morskara 
korova, the sea-cow. 

Morsel, a mouthful, small piece. (F. 
—L.) M.E. morsel. = O.F. morsel (F. 
morceau). Cf. Ital. morsello. Dimin. from 
L. morsum, a bit. = L. morsus, pp. of 
mordere, to bite. See Mordacity. 

Mortal, deadly. (F.—L.) F. mortal, 
=L. mortalis, adj. ; from mort-, stem of 
mors, death. From l. mor-7, to die; cf. 
Skt. mr, to die, myta, dead ; Russ. mert- 
vuii, dead; Lithuan. mirtz, to die; Pers. 
murdan, to die; Gk. Bporós, mortal. 
Allied to Murder. Brugm. i. $ 500. 

Mortar (1), Morter, a vessel in 
which substances are pounded with a 
pestle. (L.) M.E. morter. A.S. mor- 
lere. = L. mortärium, a mortar. 

mortar (2`, cement. (F.— L.) M.E. 
mortier. = F. mortier, * mortar;' Cot, = 
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together; a different use of the word 
above. 

Mortgage, a kind of security for debt 
(F.—L.) O. F. mortgage, lit. a deai 
pledge; because, whatever profit it might 
yield, it did not thereby redeem itself, but 
became dead or lost to the mortgagee on 
breach of the condition. =F. mort, dead; 
gage, a pledge. =L. mortuus, dead, pp. of 
mort, to die; gage, a pledge; see Mortal 
and Gage (1). Der. mortgag-ee, where 
-ee answers to the F. - of the pp. 

mortify. (F.—L.) M.F. mortifier. = 
L. mortijicäre, to cause death. — L. morti-, 
decl. stem of mors, death; -ficãre, for 
facere, to make. 

Mortise, a hole in a piece of timber to 
receive the tenon. (F.) Spelt mortesse in 
Palsgrave. — F. mortaise, ‘a mortaise in a 
piece of timber ;’ Cot. Cf. Span. mortaja, 
a mortise. Orig. unknown; Devic sug- 
gests Arab. murtazz, fixed in the mark 
(said of an arrow), very tenacious (said of 
a miser). 

Mortmain. (F.—L.) Property trans- 
ferre.l to the church was said to pass into 
morte main, lit. ‘dead hand,’ because it 
could not be alienated. = L. mortuam, 
acc. fem. of mort-uus, dead; manum, acc. 
of manus, hand. See Mortal. 

mo: , belonging to the burial of 
the dead. (L.) Chie.y in the phr. ‘a 
mortuary fee,’ which was also called 
mortuary for short. = Late L. mortuarium, 
neut. of ortudrius, belonging to the dead. 
= L. mortu-us, dead ; pp. of mori, to die. 

Mosaic-work, ornamental work made 
with small pieces of marble, &c. (F.- 
Ital. —L.—Gk.) F. mosaïque, * mosaicall 
work ;' Cot. =Ital. mosaico, ‘a kinde of 
curious stone worke of diuers colours ;’ 
Florio.— Late L. müsaicus, adj, an ex- 
tended form from L. múseum (opus), 
mosaic work. = Late Gk. povoetov, mosaic 
work, lit. artistic, neut. of uovaetus, belong- 
ing to the muses, artistic. = Gk. novoa, 
amuse. Cf. Museum. 

Moslem, a Mussulman. (Arab.) Arab. 
musiim, ‘a musulman, a true believer in 
the Mohammedan faith ;’ Richardson. Cf. 
Arab. musallim, one who acquiesces. A 
musulman is one who professes zs/am, i. e. 
submission to the will of God and to 
the orthodox faith. — Arab. salama, to be 
resigned. €] The E. words moslem, mus- 
sulman, islam, and salaam are all from 
the same Arab. root salama. 
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Mosque, a Mohammedan temple. (F, 
—Syan.— Arab. F. mosquée; Cot. = 
Span. mezquita, a mosque. = Arab. masjad, 
masjid, a temple, place of prayer. = Arab. 
root sajada, to adore, prostrate oneself, 

Mosquito, a gnat. (Span. I.) Span. 
mosquito, a little gnat; dimin. of mosca, 
a fly.—-L. musca. a fly. Cf. Gk. pva, 
Lithuan. musė, a tly. 

Moss. (E) M.E. mos; A.S. mos, a 
swamp.4- Du. mos; Icel. zosi, moss, also 
a moss or moorland; Dan. mos, moss, 
mose, a bog, moor ; Swed. mossa; G. moos, 
moss, a swamp, O. H. G. mos. Teut. base 
*mus-; allied to M. H.G. mies, O. H. G. 
mios, A. S. méos, moss (Teut. base *meus-); 
and to Mire. Cognate with Russ. mokh’, 
moss, L. muscus, moss. @ Note E. moss 
in sense of bog, moorland ; hence moss- 
trooper. Brugm. i. § 105. 

ost. (Kk. M.E. most, mést.mA.S. 
mést.4-Du. meest, Icel. mestr, G. meist, 
Goth. maísts; the superlative form corre- 
sponding to comp. more. See More. 
«| The o (for early M. E. 2) is due to the 
o in more. 

Mote, a particle of dust, speck. (E.) 
M. E. mot. A.S. mot, a mote.4- Du. mot, 
sawdust ; E. Fries. mut, grit. 

Motet, Motett, a short piece of 
sacred music. (F.—Ital.— L.) F. motet, 
* a verse in musick ;' Cot. — Ital. mottetto, 
* a dittie, a wittie saying ;’ Florio. Dimin. 
of motto, a saying. = L. muttum, a murmur; 
see Motto. 

Moth. E.) M.E. mothe. A.S. modde, 
mohöe. + Du. mot, Icel. motti, G. motte, a 
moth ; Swed. mátt, a mite. f. Perhaps 
related to A.S. mada, a maggot, Du. G. 
made, a maggot, Goth. matha, a worm. 
Kluge allies these forms to the verb 
to mow, i.e. to cut as if the sense were 
‘cutter.’ Cf. E. after-math. 

Mother (1), a female parent. (E.) 
M. E. moder. A. S. moder, módor, a 
mother; the change from d to /A is lme, 
after A. D. 1400.4- Du. moeder, Icel. modir, 
Dan. Swed. moder, G. mutter: Irish and 
Gael. mathair; Russ. mate, Lithuan. motè, 
L. mater, Gk. unrnp, Pers. madar, Skt. 
mata, mätr-. Orig. sense uncertain. 

mother (2), hysterical passion. (E^ 
In King Lear. ii. 4. 56. Spelt moder in 
Palsgrave; and the same word as the 
above. + Du. moeder, a mother, womb, 
hysterical passion; cf. G. mutterbeschwer- 
ung. mother-fit. hysterical passion. 
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Mother (3), lees, mouldiness. (O. Low. 
G , Originally “mudder. — M. Du. modder, 
mud or mire, also the lees, dregs, or ‘ the 


mother of wine or beere’; Hexham.+G. | 


moder, mud, mould, mouldering decay 
(from Low G. moder) ; which is sometimes 
called matter (as if ‘ mother’; from Low 
G. mudder, mud). Extended from Mud, 


.v. 
Motion. (F.—L.) F. motion. = L. 
mötiönem, acc. of mötio, movement. = L. 
mölus, pp. of mouére, to move. See 
Move. 

motive. (F.-L) M.F. motif, ‘a 
moving reason;’ Cot. = Late L. motivus, 
moving. =L. möt-us, pp. of mouere, to 
move. 

motor. (L.) L. möf-or, a mover. 

Motley, of different colours. (F.) M.E. 
mottelee, Ch. C. T. 271. Of uncertain 
origin. Perhaps from O. F. mattelé, 
‘clotted, curdled;’ Cot. Cf. M. r. 
mattonné, as in ciel mattonné, ‘a skie 
full of small curdled clouds ;’ id. [Thus 
the orig. sense of motley was merely 
* spotted.'] = Bavarian matte, curds 
(Schmeller). 2. Or from O. F. motel, 
M. F. motteau, * a clot of congealed mois- 
ture,’ Cot.; app. a deriv. of M. F. motte, 
a clod, lump; see Moat. Der. mottl-ed, 
for O. F. mattelé above, by substituting the 
E. pp. suffix -ed for the F. pp. suffix -é. 

otto. (hal.—L.) Ital motto, a say- 
ing, a motto.=L. muttum, a murmur, 
muttered sound; cf. L. muttire, mütire, 
to murmur. (4/MU.) Allied to Mutter. 

Mould (1), earth. (E) M.E. molde. 
A. S. molde, dust, soil, earth.+Icel. mold, 
Dan. muld, Swed. mull (for *muld), 
mould; Goth. mulda, dust; O. H..G. 
molta, mould. Allied to the shorter forms 
seen in Du. mul, G. mull, A. S. myl, dust; 
cf. O. H. G. muljan, Icel. mylja, to crush. 
‘The lit. sense is ‘crumbled.’ From Teut. 
mul, weak grade of 4/MEL, to grind. See 
Meal, Mill. Der. mould-er, to crumble ; 
also mould-y (which seems to have been 
confused with Mole (1), q. v.). 

Mould (2), a model, form. (F.—L.) 
M. E. molde, with excrescent d. — Norman 
dial. molde, O. F. mole, molle (E. moule, 
a mould; once spelt mod/e in the 12th 
cent. (Littré). = L. modulum, acc. of modu- 
lus, dimin. of modus. a measure. See 
Mode. 


MOURN 


mole defaceth the whole peece of lawne, 
Lyly, Euphues, p. 39. This is now called 
iron-mould «with added d). We also find 
M. E. moled, spotted; hence mod. E. 
mouldy (in some senses); by confusion 
with mould (1). See Mole (1). 

Mouldy, musty. (Scand.) 
tinct from mould, ground; also from 
mould as used in zron-mould. Formed 
from the sb. sould, mustiness, in which 
the final Z is excrescent. From the M. E. 
verb moulen, mowlen, to grow musty; 
formerly very common, and much used in 
the pp. mouled. Note also the M. E. moul, 
mould, mouldiness, answering to Dan. 
mul, Swed, dial. mul, muel, mujel, Swed. 
mögel. Cf. also Dan. mullen, mouldy, 
mulne, to become mouldy; Swed. dial. 
mulas, Swed. móglas, to grow mouldy ; 
Icel. mygla, to grow musty. From mug-, 
as in Icel. ugga, mugginess. See Muggy. 
Thus mould is * mugginess’ in this use. 

Moult, to cast fe thers, as birds, (L) 
The / is mtrusive. M. E. mouten. A.S. 
mütian (in comp. bi-mútian .= L, mütäre, 
to change. See Mutable. 

Mound, an earthen defence, a hillock. 
(E.) M.L. mousd, a protection. A.S. 
mund, protection, chiefly as a law-term ; 
but also mund-beorh, a protecting hill, a 
mound.+O. Fries. mund, O. H. G. munt, 
a fpern cf. G. vormund, a guardian. 

ount (1), a hill. |F.—L) M.E. 
mount, mont. e F. mont. =l.. mont-, stem 
of mons, a hill. / MEN, to jut out; see 
Mound. Cf. A.S. munt (borrowed from 
L.). 

mount (2,to ascend. (F.-L.) F. 
monter.=F. mont, a hill. (The verb is 
due to O. E. a mont, up-hill.] = L. montem, 
acc. of mons \above). 

mountain. (F.—L.) O.F. montaine 
(E. montagne).=Late L. montanea, by- 
form of montäna, a mountain. e L. montana, 
neut. pl., mountainous regions ; from 707- 
tanus, adj. from mons (stem mont-), a 
mountain. 

mountebank, a quack doctor. (Ital. 

—L. and G.) Lit. one who mounts a 
bench, to proclaim his nostrums. = Ital. 


Orig. dis- 


¡montambanco, a mountebank; M. Ital. 


monta in banco, the same. = Ital. montare, 
to mount; zz, on; banco, a bench. Here 
montare is the same word as F. monter, to 
mount; 7z =L. 7», on; and barco is from 


Mould (3), a spot. (E.) For mole; '0.1.G. banc, a bench; see Bank (2). 
mold in Spenser, F. Q. vi. 12.7. ‘One yron | 
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Mourn. (E) M.E. murnen. A.S. 
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murnan, to grieve.+lIcel. morna, Goth. 
maurnan, O. H. G. mornén. Cf. A.S. 
meornan, to care, Gk. pép-«uva, sorrow. 
(y SMER.) 

ouse. (E.) M.E. mous. A.S. müs 
(pl. ms). + Du. muis, Icel. müs, Dan. 
muus, Swed. mus, G. maus, Russ. muishe, 
L. müs, Gk. pis, Pers. mish, a mouse; 
Skt.müsha-,arat,a mouse. Perhaps from 
y MEUS, to steal; Skt. mush, to steal. 
See Muscle (1). 

Moustache, Mustache. (F. — Ital. 
—Gk.) F. moustache, == ltal. mostaccio, 
“a face, a snout, a mostacho;” Florio. = 
Gk. pvorax-, stem of pvorag, the upper 
lip, a moustache, Doric form of pácraf, 
the mouth, upper lip. See Mastic. 

Mouth. (E) M.E. mouth. A.S. 
müd.$ Du. mond. Icel.munnr, Dan. mund, 
Swed. mun, G. mund, (Goth. munths. 
Teut. type *munthoz, masc.; Idg. type 
*montos ; cf. L. mentum, the chin. 

Move. (F.—L. M.E. mouen (u=v). 
=O. E. movoir (E. mouvoir). = l. mouere, 
to move, pp. möfus. Der. motion. 

Mow (1), to cut gras. (E) M.E. 
mowen, pt. t. mew. A.S. máwan, to 
mow, strong vb. + Da. maazjen, Dan. 
mete, G. mähen, O. H.G. mien. Teut. 
base z2-. Allied to Gk. á-44-w, I reap, 
L. me-t-ere, to reap. Brugm. ii. $ 680. 

Mow (2), a heap, pile of hay or com. 
(E.) M.E. mowe, A.S. müga, a mow. + 
Icel. mügr, a swathe, also a crowd ; Norw. 
muga, mua, a heap (of hay). Cf. Muck. 

Mow (3), a grimace; obsolete. (F.- 
M. Du.) F. moue, ‘a moe, or mouth;’ 
Cot.; Norman dial. moe. =M. Du. mouwe, 
the protruded under-lip, in making a 
grimace (Oudemans). Cf. Mop (2). 

Much. (E.) M.E. moche, muche, adj., 
later forms of M. E. mochel, muchel, michel. 
For the loss of final /, cf. E. wench, from 
A. S. wencel. The change of vowel (from 
michel to muchel) seems to have been due 
to association with M. E. /wtel, little, from 
A.S. tel. The orig. A.S. form was 
micel (cf. Low Sc. mickle), great. + Icel. 
mikill, great; O. H. G. mihhil; Goth. 
mikils. Cf. Gk. peydd-n, fem. of péyas, 
great. 

Mucilage, a slimy substance, gum. 
(F.—L.) F. mucilage. = L.micilago (stem 
mitcilégin-), mouldy moisture (4th cent.). 
=L. mücere, to be mouldy. 

Muck, filth. (Scand. M. E. muck. = 
Tcel. my&i, dung; moka, to shovel dung 


MUFF 


out of a stable; Dan. mög, dung ; Norw. 
mok-dunge, a muck-heap, allied to mukka, 
a heap. €] Not allied to A. S. meox, dung. 

Muck, Amuck, a term applied to 
malicious rage. (Malay.) Only in phr. 
“to run amuck, where amuck is all one 
word; yet Dryden actually has ‘runs az 
Indian muck, Hind and Panther, iii. 1188. 
To run amuck=to run about in a rage. = 
Malay dmuk, ‘rushing in a state of frenzy 
to the commission of indiscriminate mur- 
der;’ Marsden. 

Mucus, slimy fluid. (L.) L. mcus, 
slime. + Gk. uó£a, mucus; pens, snuff of 


|a wick. Cf. Skt. much, L. mungere, Gk. 


dmo-pvaoey, to cast or wipe away. 

Mud, wet soft earth, mire. (E) M.E. 
mud (not common). Not found in A. S. 
Cf. E. Fries. mudde, Low G. mudde, mud ; 
M. Swed. modd, mud (Ihre). + Bavarian 
mott, peat; whence E. moat, q.v. Hence 
mother (3), q. v. 

muddle, to confuse. (E) Lit. to 
dabble in mud; frequentative from mud. 
* Muddle, to rout with the bill, as geese 
and ducks do; also, to make tipsy and 
unfit for business ;’ Kersey. 4- Dan. muddre, 
to stir up mud, mudder, mud (from Du.); 
E. Fries. muddelen, to dirty ; M. Du. mod- 
delen, *to mudd water,’ Hexham ; Pomeran. 
muddeln, to disorder. 

Muezzin, a Mohammedan crier of the 
hour of prayer. (Arab.) Arab. mu-azzin, 
mu-zin, the public crier, who assembles 
people to prayers. — Arab. azan, the call to 
prayers (Palmer) ; zzz, the ear. 

uff (1), a warm, soft cover for the 
hands. (Walloon. —F.—Low L.) A late 
word. Formerly muffe; Minsheu, Prob. 
from Walloon mouffe (Sigart). Cf. Du. 
mof; Low G. muff (Berghaus) ; E. Fries. 
muf. The word muffle is found earlier, 
and is more widely spread ; so that Wall. 
mouffe is merely a short form of F. moufe; 
see below. 
muffle, to cover up warmly. (F.— 
Low L.) ‘I muffyll;’ Palsgrave. ‘A 
muffle ;' Levins (1570). = O. F. mofle, 
moufle, a kind of muff or mitten. - Low 
L. muffula, (occurring A.D. 817); also 
spelt mulfola. Cf. M. Du. mofel, a muff, 
mitten. @ The late appearance of Du. 
mof, and the Low L. form mulfola, remain 
unexplained. Cf. M. H.G. mouwe, a sleeve. 

Muff (2), a simpleton. (E) Lit. ‘a 
mumbler,’ or indistinct speaker; hence a 
stupid fellow. Cf. prov. E. muff, mufe, 
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to mumble; also mofle, mafle. + Du. 
muffen, to dote; prov. G. muffén, to be 
sulky. Allied to Mumble. 

Muflle; see Muff (1). 

Mufti, a magistrate. (Arab.) Arab. 
mufti, a magistrate. Allied to Arab. 
Jatwä, a judgment, doom, sentence. @ The 
phr. 2 mufti means in a civilian costume, 
not in military dress. 

Mug. (Scand. In Levins (1570). Cf. 
Irish mugan, a mug. = Norw. mugga, mug- 
ge, an open can; Swed. mugg, a mug. = E. 
Fries. mukke, a cylindrical earthen vessel ; 
Groningen mokke (Molema, p. 543); 
whence also Norm. dial. mogue, a cup, 
Guernsey mogue. 

Muggy, damp and close. (Scand.) 
From lcel. mugga, soft drizzling mist; 
whence zzugguveür, muggy, misty weather. 
Cf. Norw. mugg, fine rain ; muggen, moist, 
muggy; Dan. muggen, musty, mouldy, 
mugne, to grow musty. 

Mugwort, a plant. (E.) M.E. mog- 
wort. A.S. mucgwort. For the latter | 
syllable, see Wort (1). The sense of | 
A. S. mucg is unknown, unless it be a by- | 
form of A.S. mycg, a midge; cf. Norw. | 
mugg, O. Sax. mugeta, Du. mug, a midge ; | 
O.H. G. mucca, a midge. [Like fea- 
bane.) 

Mulatto, one of mixed breed. (Span. 
— Arab.) Span. mulato, a mulatto. Usually 
derived from Span. mu/a, a she-mule, as 
being one of a mixed breed. But the true 
forms for * young mule’ are mu/efo, m., 
muleta, f. Hence der. by De Sacy from 
Arab. muwallad, lit. ‘begotten’; also 
used to mean ‘one who has an Arabian 
father and a foreign mother’; allied to 
Arab. walad, a son. See Devic. 

Mulberry. (L.azd E.) M.E. mool- 
ery. Here the / stands for an older 7, 
by dissimilation; and M. E. oo answers to 
A. S. 5, as usual. Thus the M. E. mool- 
is the same as A.S. mor-, in mör-| 
béam, a mulberry-tree. Again, the A. S. 
mör is borrowed from L. mörus, a mul- 
berry-tree. The word berry is E.; see 
Berry. Cf. also Gk. púpov, uópov, a mul- 
berry, popéa, a mulberry-tree. €] Similarly, 
G. maulbeere, a mulberry, is O. H. G. | 
mürberi, from L. mörus and O. H. G. 
beri, G. beere. 

Mulct, a fine. (L.) L. mulcta, a fine; 
also spelt melta. Perhaps orig. “damage;? | 
from L. mulc-āre, to injure. Brugm. i. | 
§ 756. Der. mulct, verb. | 
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Mule. (F.-L.) F.mule.-L. miilus, 
a mule (whence also A. S. zz). 

Mulled, applied to ale or wine. (E.) 
Mulled ale is a corruption of muld-ale or 
mold-ale, a funeral ale or feast. M.E. 
molde-ale, a * mould-ale, a funeral feast ; 
from molde, the earth of the grave, and 
ale, a feast (as in bride-ale). The sense 
being lost, mulled was thought to be a pp., 
and a verb to mull was evolved from it. 

Mullein, the verbascum. (E) M.E. 
moleyn. A. S. molegn, mullein? The 
sense is doubtful ; but see the Cent. Dict. 
and Cockayne, Leechd. iii. 339. (Cf. A. S. 
Mey holly, whence prov. E. hollin, 
holly. 

Mullet (1), a fish. (F.—L.) M.E. 
molet, mulet. = F. mulet; Cot. Dimin. 
from L. mullus, the red mullet. 

Mullet (2), a five-pointed star. (F.— 
L.) O.F. molette, a rowell, whence it 
came to mean the ‘mullet?’ of heraldry ; 
also M. F. mollette, ‘a mullet, rowell of 
a spur;’ Cot. Dimin. from L. mola, a 
mill, whence Ital. #o/a, a mill-stone, mill- 


| wheel, molla, a clock-wheel with cogs. 


See Mill. 
Mulligatawny, a hot soup. (Tamil.) 
Tamil mz/agu-tannir, lit. ‘ pepper- water ; ” 
Yule. Cf. Malayalam mu/aka, pepper. 
Mullion, an upright division between 
lights of windows. (F.) A corruption of 
munnion, which occurs with the same 
sense. The lit. sense is ‘stump,’ because 
the mullion is, properly, the stump or 
lower part of the division below the 
tracery.=F. moignon, a stump. (Cf. E. 
trunnion = M.F .troignon, dimin. of F.tronc 
—]tal. tronco.) = O.F. moing, maimed 
(Suppl. to Diez). Cf. Bret. ui, mon, 
maimed, also occurring in the forms mark, 
monk, moñs. Also Span. muñon, the stump 
of an arm or leg; Ital. mugnone, ‘a car- 
penter’s munion or trunion,’ ‘lorriano. 
Multangular, &c.; see Multitude. 
Multitude. (F.-L.) F. multitude. 
=L. multitüdinem, acc. of multitüdo, a 
multitude. = L. mzulti-, for multus, many, 
much; with suffix -t#do. From L. multus 
come also mult-angular, multi-lateral, 
&c. 
multifarious. L.) L.multifari-us, 
manifold; with suffix -ovs. The orig.sense 
seems to be ‘ many-speaking,’ i.e. speaking 
on many subjects. = L. zistz-, for multus, 
many; färf, to speak; see Fate. 
multiply. (F.-L.) F. multiplier. 
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= L. multiplicare. = L. multiplic-, from 
multiplex, many-fold ; cf. plic-are, to fold. 
See Plait. 

Mum, a kind of beer (Low G.). In 
Pope. Said to have been so named after 
Chr. Mumm, a brewer of Brunswick (ab. 
1487). Cf. Du. mom in Franck; G. mumme. 

Mum! silence! (E.) M.E. mom,mum, 
to express the least sound made with closed 
lips. Cf. L. mu, Gk. pî (the same). 

mumble, to speak indistinctly. (E.) 
For mumm-le. M.E. momelen, mame- 
len, to speak indistinctly ; frequent. form 
due to M. E. mom, mum (above). + E. 
Fries. wummelen ; Du. mommelen. ` 

mummer, a masker, buffoon. (F.— 
Du., M.F. mommeur, ‘a mummer, one 
that goes a-mumming;’ Cot. = M. Du. 
mommen, to go a-mumming; cf. mom- 
aensicht, a mummers mask; Low G. 
mumme, a mask. f. The word is imita- 
tive, from the sound mum or mom, used 
by nurses to frighten or amuse children, at 
the same time pretending to cover their 
faces. Cf. G. mummel, a 
Der. mummer-y, M. F. mommerie (F. 
momerte . 

Mummy. (F.-Ital.- Arab. — Pers.) 
F. momie mumie in Cotgrave). = Ital. 
mummia, mumia (Florio). = Arab. 
mümiyd, a mummy; the substance with 
which mummies are preserved. (Cf. Pers. 
mumayin, a mummy.) = Pers. mum, mom, 
wax ; much used in embalming. 

Mump, to mumble, sulk, beg. (Du.) 
A mumper was a cant term for a beggar. 
= Du. mompen, to mump, cheat (Sewel) ; 
cf. mommelen, mompelen, to mumble 
(Hexham). Thus mump is merely an 
emphatic form of mum, M. Du. mommen, 
to say mum, also to mask. Cf. Norw. 
mumpa, to munch. See Mumble. 

ne: (Du.) *T o have the mumps’ 

r “to be in the mumps’ was to be sulky 
or sullen; hence it was transferred to the 
disease which gave one a sullen appear- 
ance. From mump (above). 

Munch, to chew. (E.) M. E. monchen 
(Chaucer). Doubtless an imitative word, 
like mump. Kilian has M. Du. moncken, 
mompelen, * mussitare. Cf. E. Fries. and 
Low G. munkeln, to mumble: and see 
Mump. It cannot be from F. manger 
(<L. mandücäre\. 

Mundane, worldly. (F.-L.) M.E 
mondain. «=F. mondain. e Í.. 
adj. from mundus, the world (lit. order). = 


bug-bear.. 


mundanus, | 
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L. mundus, clean, adorned. Der. supra- 
mundane ; from L. supra, above; mundus, 
the world. 

Mungoose, a kind of ichneumon. 
(Telugu.) Telugu mangisu; ‘Jerdon 
gives mangüs, however, as a Deccani and 
Mahratti word;’ Yule. 

Municipal. (F.-L.) F. municipal, 
=L. mánicipális, relating to a township. 
= L. minicipium, a township which had 
the rights of Roman citizenship, whilst re- 
taining its own laws. = L. mäünicip-, stem 
of müniceps, a free citizen, one who 
undertakes duties. — L. mzint-, for MUNUS, 


obligation, duty ; cafere, to take. See 
Brugm. i. $ 208. 
munificence, liberality. (F. — L.) 


F. munificence. =i.. munificentia; formed 
from münificus, bountiful, = L. müni-, for 
munus, a duty, also a present ; -fic-, for 
facere, to make, 

Muniment, a defence, title-deed. (F. 
— L.) M.F. muniment. = L. münimentum, 
a defence. = L.. münire, to fortify ; old form 
moenire. = L. moenia, neut. pl, walls, 
ramparts, defences. Brugm. i. § 208. 

munition. (F.—1.) F. munition. 
=L. acc. münitiönem, a dcfending. = l.. 
munitus, pp. of münire (above). Der. 
ammunition. 

Munnion, old form of Mullion, q. v. 

Mural. F.-L. F. mural. = L, 
mürälis, belonging " a wall. = L. mirus, 
a wall. 

Murder, Murther, sb. (E) M.E. 
mordre, morthre. A. ©. murdre, sb.; mur- 
drir,vb. A.S. mordor. + Goth. maurthr. 
e We also find A. S. morð, Du. moord, 

cel. mord, G. mord, murder, death, cog- 
nate with L. mors (stem mort-); see 
Mortal. Der. murder, vb. 

Muriatic, briny. (L) L.muriáticas, 
lying in brine. = L. murta, brine, salt 
liquor. 

uricated, prickly. (L.) L. mūri- 
y eA sie x müric-, stem of mürex, 
a ly fish, a spike. + Gk. pvag (for 
*uboot), a sea-muscle ; from pus, a mouse, 
a sea-muscle. See Muscle (2). 

Murky, Mirky. Scand.) The -y 
is a modern addition. M. E. mirke, merke. 
= Icel. myrkr (for *mirkwoz, Noreen), Dan. 
Swed. mörk, dark, mirky.+-A.S. mirce; 
| O. Sax. mirki. € The A. S. form would 


7. | have given mirch. 


Murmur, sb. (F.— L.) F. murmure. 


~ I. murmur, a murmur; murmuräre, to 
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murmur.4-Skt. marmara-, rustling sound 
of wind. A reduplicated form; cf. G. 


murren, Icel. murra, to murmur. Of 
imitative origin. Brugm. i. § 499. 
Murrain, cattle-disease. (F. — L.) 


M. E. moreine, also morin. =O. F. morine, 
a carcase of a beast, also a murrain; 
Norm. dial. murine. Cf. Span. morriña, 
Port. morrinha, murrain. = O. F. morir 
(F. mourir), to die. — L. mori, to die. See 
Mortal. 

Murrey, dark red ; heraldic. (F.—L.) 
In Palsgrave. =M. F. morée, ‘a kind of 
murrey, or dark red colour;’ Cot. [Cf. 
Ital. orato, mulberry-coloured.] = L. 
mörum, a mulberry. See Mulberry. 

Murrion; see Morion. 

Muscadel, Muscatel, Musca- 
dine. (f.—Ital.—L.—Pers.) M.F. mus- 
cadel.= M. Ital. moscadello, moscatello, 
moscatino, names of wines, from their per- 
fume. = M. Ital. moscato, scented with musk. 
= M. Ital. musco, musk. — L. muscum, acc. 
ofmuscus, musk ; see further under Musk. 
And see Nutmeg. 

Muscle (1), the fleshy part of the body. 
(F.—L.) F.muscle.—L. musculum, acc. 
of musculus, (1) a little mouse, (2) a 
muscle, from its creeping appearance 
when moved. Dimin. of L. ms, a mouse; 
see Mouse. (Cf. F. souris, (1) mouse, 
(2) muscle.) 

muscle, (2), mussel, a shell-fish. 
(L.) In earlier use. M.E. muscle, A.S. 
muxle, muscle (Wright), a muscle (fish). 
= L. musculus, a sea-muscle, also a little 
mouse (as above). 
.Muscoid, mosslike. (L. with Gk. 
suffix.) L. musco, for muscus, moss; 
and Gk. suffix -e:dys, like, from eldos, form. 
See Moss. 

Muse (1), to meditate. (F.— L.) M. E. 
musen.=F. muser, ‘to muse, dreame;’ 
Cot. = O. F. muse, the mouth, muzzle 
(Godefroy) ; see Muzzle. The image is 
that of a dog sniffing the air when in 
doubt as to the scent; cf. Ital. »musare, to 
muse, also to gape ‚about, ‘to hould ones 
musle or snout in the aire,’ Florio, from 
Ital. muso, snout. 

Muse (2), a goddess of the arts. (F.— 
L. — Gk) F. muse. = L. musa. = Gk. 
pobca, a muse. 

museum. (L.—-Gk.) L. miséum.= 
Gk. povcetov, temple of the muses, a study, 
a school, — Gk. podoa, a muse. 


Mushroom. (F.-O.H.G.) 
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muscheron.=M.F. mouscheron, mousseron, 
a mushroom ; extended from F. mousse, 
moss (Hatzfeld). =O. H. G. mos (G. moos), 
moss ; see Moss. 

Music. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. musik. 
=F. musique.=L. müsica.= Gk. povon, 
musical art, fem. of povo.ds, belonging to 
the muses. = Gk. povoa. a muse. 

Musit, a small gap in a hedge. (F.— 
C.?) M. F. mussette, ‘a little hole;’ 
Cot. Dimin. of O.F. musse, a secret 
corner. = F. musser, to hide. Perhaps of 
Celt. origin; cf. O. Irish miich-aim, I hide 
(Thurneysen, p. 108). 

Musk, a perfume. (F. — L. — Gk.— Pers.) 
F. musc.—L. muscum. acc. of muscus. 
=Gk. póoxos. =Pers. musk, misk. Cf. 
Skt. mushka, a testicle, because musk 
was obtained from a bag behind the musk- 
deer's navel ; it also means ‘little mouse,’ 
from mush, to steal. See Mouse. 

Musket. (F.—Ital.—L.) M.F. mous- 
quet, a musket, orig. a kind of hawk; 
(another sort of gun was called a falconet, 
another a saker, a kind of hawk). = Ital. 
mosquetto, a musket, orig. a kind of hawk, 
so called from its small size. Deriv. of 
Ital. mosca, a fly. = L. musca, a fly. 
Doublet, mosquito. 

Muslin. (F.— Ital. — Syriac.) F. 
mousseline; O. F. mosolin.=Ital. mus- 
solino, dimin. of mussolo, muslin. = Syriac 
Mosul, a city in Kurdistan, whence it first 
came; Arab. Mawsil (the same). 

Musquito; see Mosquito. 

Mussel; see Musole (2). 

Mussulman, a true believer in the 
Mohammedan faith. (Pers. — Arab.) Pers. 
musulmán, an orthodox believer. = Arab. 
moslim, muslim, a moslem ; see Moslem. 

Must (1) part of a verb implying 
‘ obligation? (E.) Only the pt. t. remains, 
which is now only used as a present. 
M. E. mot, moot, preterito-pres. t., I am 
able, I am free to, | ought; pt. t. moste, 
muste, I was able, I ought. A. S. zc mot, 
preterito-pres. t. ; zc möste, I must, new pt. 
t. ; infin. *motan.+ O. Sax. *mötan, pr. t. 
ik mot, pt. t. ik mosta; Du. moeten, to be 
obliged ; Swed. máste, I must (compare 
the E. use); G. müssen, pr. t. ich muss, pt. t. 
ich musste; Goth. pr. t. ik ga-mot, pt. t. 
ik ga-mosta, lit. * I find room.’ 

‘ust (2), new wine. (L.) M. E. must. 
A.S. must.=L. mustum, new wine; neut. 
of mustus, fresh, new. 


M.E.! Mustachio; see Moustache. 
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Mustang, a wild horse of the prairies. 
(Span.—L.) Span. wmesteño (with # as 
ny), formerly mestengo (Pineda), in the 
same sense as ostrenco, adj., stray, having 
no owner. The adj. mesteño also means 
belonging to a ‘ mesta’ -Span. mesta, a 
body of proprietors of cattle, a company of 

iers. = L. mixta, fem. of pp. of miscere, 
to mingle. Cf. Span. mestura, a mixture. 
. (F.—L.; with Teut. suffix.) | 
M. E. mostard.=O.F. mostarde (F. mou- 
tarde). Cf. Ital. mostarda. It took its 
name from being mixed with must or | 
vinegar (Littré). = L. mustum, must; with 
suffix -ard (<G. hart). 

Muster. (F.-L.) M.E. moustre, a 
muster of men, lit. display. =O. F. mostre, 
another form of monstre, ‘a pattern, also 
a muster, view, shew;’ Cot. The same 
word as F. monstre, a monster; sce 


Monster. Cf. O. Norm. dial. mustrer, 
Gascon mustra, to shew. 

Musty, mouldy, damp. (L.) A doublet 
of moisty, used by Chaucer in the sense of 
‘new,’ but by Ascham in the sense of 
‘ moist. =L, musteus, like must, new. = L. 
mustum, must. See Must (2). Perhaps 
influenced by F. moisi, ‘mouldy, musty, 
fusty,’ Cot.; from which, however, it 
cannot possibly be derived. 

Mutable. (L) M.E. mutable.=L. 
mitabilis, changeable.—L. miitare, to 
change. Prob. for *moitare; allied to 
miituus, mutual, and to Gk. potros, thanks, 
favour (Prellwitz). 

Mutchki a pint (Du) From 
M. Du. mudseken (for *mutscken), ‘the 
halfe pint of Paris measure,’ Hexham. 
Lit. ‘small cap ;’ dimin. of M. Du. mutse 
(Du. muts), a cap. Cf. G. mütze, a cap. 
See Amice (2). 

Mute (1), dumb. (L.) From L. mútus, 
dumb. Cf. Skt. múka-, dumb. @ The 
M. E. muet, mewet, mute, is from a 
Romanic form *miztettus, formed from L. 
müt-us (O. F. mu) by adding -ettus. 

Mute (2), to dung; used of birds. 
(F. M.Du. M.F. mutir, ‘to mute as 
a hawke;’ Cot. Short for M.F. es- 
meutir, the same; oldest spelling esmeltir. 
=M. Du. smelten, smilten, to smelt, to 
liquefy; also to mute (Hexham). See 
Smelt. 

Mutilate. (L) From pp. of L. 
mutiläre, to maim. =L. mutilus, maimed. 
+Gk. púridos, piruAos, curtailed, docked. 

Mutiny. (F.—L.) Formed from the | 
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| old verb to mutine; Haml. iii. 4. 83. — 


F. mutiner, ‘to mutine;’ Cot.=0. F. 
mutin, tumultuous. = O. F. mute, a 
sedition; (cf. Low L. a, a pack 
of hounds = mod. F. meute) = Folk-L. 
*movita, (lit. moved, hence, a movement, 
bustle), fem. of *movitus, new pp. of 
mouére, to move. Cf. mod. F. émeute. 
See Move. 

Mutter, to murmur. (E) M.E. mut- 
tren, moteren. A frequentative verb, from 
a base mut-, to express inarticulate mumb- 
ling, as in E. Fries. motjen, to mutter; 
Swed. dial. mutla, muttra, Norw. mutra. 
So also L. muttire, miitire, to mutter, prov. 
G. mustern, to whisper. 

Mutton. (F.-C.?) M.E. motoun.= 
O.F. moton (F. mouton), a sheep; Low 
L. multo,a sheep. Cf. Ital. montone (for 
*moltone), a sheep. Prob. of Celtic origin, 
from Celt. type *soltos, a sheep; whence 
Irish and Manx molt, Gael. mult, W. 
mollt, Corn. mols, Bret. maout, a wether 
sheep. Y Diez cites Prov. mout, Como 
mot, Grisons mutt, castrated, and derives 
all from L. mutilus, maimed; but this is 
not now accepted. 

Mutual. (F.-L. O.F. mutuél, 
Extended from L. mütu-us, mutual, reci- 
procal, orig. * exchanged.' =L. mütäre, to 
change. See Mutable. 

Muzzle, snout. (F.—L.) M.E. mosei. 
=Q. F. musel (Burguy), muzel (A. D. 1521, 
Godefroy); later museau, ‘ muzzle,’ Cot ; 
Norm. dial. musel (Du Bois) Diez 
shews that the orig. F. form was 
morsel (still preserved in Bret. morzeel or 
muzel, a muzzle, forms borrowed from 
O.F.). This O. F. morsel is a dimin. from 
Late L. morsus, a morsel, also a snout, 
beak.=L. morsus, a bite; from morsus, 
pp. of mordére, to bite. See Mordacity. 
Cf. Ital. muso, snout, morso, a snaffle 
(Florio). @ Disputed. 

My. (E.) M.E. mi, my; short for min, 
mine, by loss of final z. See Mine. Der. 
my-self, M. E. mi-self, formerly me-self. 

Myriad. (Gk) Gk. popiad-, stem of 
Huptás, the number of 10,000. — Gk. pupios, 
numberless. 

Myrmidon. (I.-Gk.) Gen. in pl. 
Myrmidons, = L. Myrmidones, pl. = Gk. 
Mvpwööves, pl., a warlike people of Thes- 
saly, formerly in Ægina (Homer). 

yrrh. (F.—L.—Gk.— Arab.) M.E. 
mirre.=0. F. mirre (11th cent); F. 
myrrhe.=L. myrrha. = Gk. pYppa. = Arab. 
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murr, (1) bitter, (2) myrrh, named from 
its bitterness.4- Heb. mor, myrrh. 

yrtle. (F.-L.—Gk.—Pers) O.F. 
myrtil, dimin. of myrte, meurte, the myrtle- 
tree, =L. murtus, myrtus. e Gk. uópros. = 
Pers. mürd, the myrtle. 

Myste (1), a secret rite. (L.—Gk. 
M.E. e A = L. mystérium. = Gb 
pvornpov (Rom. xvi. 25).= Gk. pvorns, 
one who is initiated. — Gk. uveiv, to initiate. 

Mystery (2), Mistery, a trade, 
handicraft ; see Mistery. 

Mystic, secret, allegorical. (F. —L.— 
Gk.) F. mystique.=L. mysticus.= Gk. 
pvorieds, mystic. = Gk. pvorns, fem. piotis, 
one who is initiated; see Mystery (1). 

mystify. (F.—Gk. and L.) F. mysti- 
Jier, a modern and ill-coined word ; coined 
from Gk. puori-xós, mystic, and F. -fer, 
from L. -ficare, for facere, to make. 

Myth, a fable. (Gk.) Gk. pidos, a 
fable. 

m; ology. (F.—-L.— Gk.) F. my- 
ieee L. isla, =Gk. pvOodrovyia, 
legendary lore. = Gk. pi@o-s, a fable; 
Aóy-os, a discourse, from Aéyey, to tell. 


Nab, to seize. (Scand.) Prov. E. nap 
(North). From Swed. and Norw. nappa, 
Dan. sage, to catch, snatch at, nab. Der. 


era 

Nabob, an Indian prince. (Hind.— 
Arab.) Hind. zawad or nawwäb, orig. a 
pl. sb., but used in the sing. as a title of 
honour. Pl. of Arab. nāt, a vice-gerent, 
deputy, viceroy. Cf. Arab. za, supply- 
ing the place of another. 

Nadir, the point of the sky opposite 
the zenith. (F. — Span. — Arab.) F. nadir. 
=Span. »adir.=Arab. nazir, short for 
naziru s samt, the nadir; lit. * correspond- 
ing to the zenith. — Arab. zazir, alike, 
corresponding to; as'samt, the azimuth, 
also the zenith. See Azimuth, Zenith. 
(The z is here the 17th letter of the Arab. 
alphabet.) 

Nag (1),a horse. (M. Du) M.E. 
nagye. e M. Du. negghe, negge, Du. negge, 
neg, a small horse; Du. dial. Anagge 
(Molema) Cf. Low G. nikkel, a nag. 
Origin unknown. 

Nag (2), to worry, tease. (Scand.) 
Norw. Swed. nagya, to nibble, peck; cf. 
Dan. nage, Icel. guaga, to gnaw; Low G. 
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nagen, nagyen, to gnaw, vex, nag ; £»ag- 
gen, to nag (Berghaus). See Gnaw. 

Naiad, a water-nymph. (L.-Gk^ L. 
naiad-, stem of naias. = Gk. vas, a 
water- nymph. = Gk. »áew, to flow. 
Cf. O. Irish sráím, I swim. (4/SNA.) 

Nail. (E) M.E. say. A.S. ege. 
+Du. nage!, Dan. nagle, Swed. nagel, G. 
nagel; Icel. nagl, the human nail, xag, 
a nail or spike; and cf. Goth. ganagijan, 
to nail. b. The Teut. type is *zag/oz, 
masc. Allied to Lithuan. zagas, a claw, 
Russ. nogote, a nail, Pers. zäkhun, Skt. 
nakha-, nail of the finger or toe; and 
further, to Gk. övuf, L. unguis, O. Irish 
inga, W. ewin, a nail, with a different 
gradation. 

Naive, artless. (F.-L.) F. naive, 
fem. of naïf, native, natural. = L. natiuus, 
native. = L. zātus, born; see Natal. 

Naked. (E.) A.S. nacod.4-Du. naakt, 
G. nackt, Goth. nakwaths, Icel. nökviðr ; 
cf. Dan. nögen, Swed. naken, mod. Icel. za- 
kinn. All these are pp. forms; cf. nake, 
to strip, in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. 
iv. m. 7; which is a back-formation. 
Teut. type *nakwathoz 7 *nakwados ; Idg. 
type *nogíw)otós. Allied to Skt. nagna-, 
Russ. zagoi, L. nudus, Irish nochd, W. 
noeth, stripped, bare. Brugm. i $ 165. 
See Nude. 

Naker, a kettle-drum. (Arab) In 
Chaucer. Arab. zaggàáraA, a kettle-drum ; 
see Palmer's Pers. Dict.. col. 659. 

Name. (E) A.S. »ama.4-Du. naam ; 
Icel. nafn, namn, Dan. navn, Swed. namn; 
Goth. zamo, G. name. Further allied to 
L. nõmen,a name; Gk. óvoya, Pers. nam, 
Skt. näman ; and to Ir. ainm, W. enw, 
name. @ Not allied to Know; see 
Prellwitz. Brugm. i. $$ 399, 425. 

Nankeen, Nankin, a kind of cotton 
cloth. (China. So called from Nankin, 
in China. — Chin. nan-king, south court ; 
cf. pe-king, north court (Yule). 

ap (1), a short sleep. (E) M.E. 
nappen, verb, to doze. A.S. hnappian, 
verb, to doze. Cf. O. H.G. Anaffezen, to 


nap. 

Nap (2), the roughish surface of cloth. 
(M. Du.) M. E. noppe, nap (Prompt. 
Parv.). Prob. introduced by Du. cloth- 
workers. [A. S. *4 is unauthorised. ] 
= M. Du. ‚ ‘the haire or nap of 
wooll or cloath;” Hexham. Du. zop. Cf. 
M. Du. offen, ‘to sheare of[f] the nap ;’ 
Hexham.+Norw. napp, nap; nappa, to 
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give a nap to; Dan. zope, nap; noppe, to | 
iriz; Low G. nobbe, nubbe, nap. Allied 

to Norw. ruppa, to pluck off with the 
fingers; A.S. Anoppian, to pluck, Voc. 
480. 23; Goth. dis-hnupnan, to be torn to 
pieces, dis-hntupan, to tear to pieces. 
Teut. root *4zeup. 

Nape, the joint of the neck behind. 
(E.) M. E. nape; also naupe (Palsgrave). 
The same as O. Fries. ha/s-knap, nape of 
the neck; which links it with A. S. cnep, 
the top of a hill; and with Knop. 

Napery, linen for the table. (F.—L.) 
O.F. naperie. = Late L. napäria, map- 

párga, the office in a household for sup- 
plying table-linen, — Late L. za, a cloth, 
for L. mappa, a cloth. See Map, Napkin. 

Naph . (L.—Gk.— Arab.) L. naph- 
(ha. Gk. váQ6a, — Arab. naft, nift, naph- 
tha, bitumen. 

Napkin, a small cloth. (F.—L.; with 
E. suffix.) M.E. napekin, also napet, 
both dimin. forms of O. F. ape, a cloth, 
from Late L. mapa; see Napery. 

Narcissus, a flower. (L.—Gk.) L. 
narcissus.e Gk. vapkıooos; named from 
its narcotic properties. See below. 

narcotic, producing stupor. (F.— Gk.) 
F. narcotique.= Gk. vapkwrırös, benumb- 
ing.=Gk. vaprow, I benumb; vapráw, I 
grow numb. = Gk. vápey, numbness, orig. 
contraction ; for *ovdpxn, i. e. contraction. 
Allied to Snare (Prellwitz). 

Nard, an unguent (F.—L.—Gk.— 
Pers) F.nard.=L. nardus. = Gk. vápdos, 
Mk. xiv. 3. = Pers. zard (whence Skt. 
nalada-), spikenard.+Skt. zada-, a reed. 
Horn, $ 1060. Der. spike-nard. . 

Nargileh, Nargili, Nargile, 
a pipe or smoking-apparatus in which the 
smoke is passed through water. (Pers.) 
= Pers. nargil, a coco-nut, because these 
pipes were originally made with a coco- 
nut, which held the water. Cf. Skt. 
närikera-, närikela-, a coco-nut. (Devic, 
Yule.) 

Narration. F.-L.) F. narration. 
=L. acc. narrätiönem, a tale. = L, narrá- 
tus, pp. of narräre, to relate, lit. to make 
known.=L.»ärus, gnärus, knowing, ac- 
quainted with.—4/GEN, to know; see 
Know. Brugm. i. $ 457 (2). 

Narrow. (E) M.E. narowe, narewe, 
narwe. A.S. nearu, narrow, closely 
drawn.+O. Sax. zaro; Du. naar, dismal, 
sad. Perhaps allied to Nerve (Franck). | 

Narwhal, sea-unicorn. (Scand.) Dan. 
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Swed. »arhval ; Icel. ndhvalr, a narwhal. 
The lit. sense is * corpse-whale'; the fish 
being (often) of a pallid colour; perhaps 
a‘ popularetymology.’ = Icel. 4-7, corpse ; 
hvalr, whale. 

Nasal. (F.-L.) F. zasa/.—Late l. 
násális, belonging to the nose. — L. ndsus, 
nose. See Nose. 

Nascent, springing up. (L.) L. zas- 
cent-, stem of pres. pt. of masci, to be 
born, arise, spring up, inceptive verb with 
pp. nātus. See Natal. 

Nasturtium, a flower. (L.) Lit. 
* nose-wring ;’ from the sharp smell. = 1. 
nasturtium, cress; better spelt mastur- 
cium.=L.näs-us,nose; torquére, to twist, 
torment ; see Torment. 

Nasty. (Scand.) Formerly also nasky; 
see Mau-lavé in Cot. Cf. Swed. dial. 
naskug, nasty, dirty, also spelt smaskig; 
Swed. snuskig, nasty. = Swed. dial. snaska, 
to eat like a pig, be slovenly ; Dan. suaske, 
to eat like a pig.+Low G. mask, nasty ; 
Norw. nask, greedy, naska, to champ; 
E. Fries. nasken, G. naschen, O. H. G. 
nascon, to eat dainties. 

Natal, belonging to one’s birth. (F.— 
L.) F. natal (O.F. noel).=L. nätälis. 
= L. nátus (for gnätus), born (cf. Gk. 
kact'yvnrtos,a blood relation) ; pp. of nasci, 
to be born. = 4/GEN, to beget. See 
genus, Kin. Brugm. i. § 452. 

Natation, swimming. (L.) From the 
acc. of L. nafatio, a swimming. = L, natat- 
us, pp. of matare, to swim, frequent. of 
nare,to swim. Cf. Gk. ynxev, to swim, 
O. Irish sra-¿m, I swim. See Naiad. 

Nation. (F.— L.) F. nation. = I. 
nätiönem, acc. of natio, a nation. = L. 
natus, born. See Natal. 

native. (F.—L.) F. natif, ‘ native ;’ 
Cot. = L. nätiuus, natural. = L. (ws, 
born. Doublet, naive. 

nature. (F.—L.) F. nature. — L. 
natura, nature. = L. nātus, born. 

Natron, native carbonate of soda. 
(F. — Span. — Arab. — Gk. — Heb.) A 
doublet of »i/re ; see Nitre. 

Naught, Nought. (E) M. E. 
naught. A.S. nawtht, also naht.mA.S. 
ná, not; wtht,a whit; see No and Whit. 
Der. naught-y (lit. naught-like, worthless). 
Doublet, zot. 

Nauseous. (L.—Gk.) L. mauseosus, 
adj.; from nausea, sea-sickness. = Gk. 
vavoia, sea-sickness, = Gk. raús, a ship. 
See Nave (2). 
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Nautch, a kind of ballet-dance by| Nay. (Scand.) M.E. nay.=Icel. nei, 


women. (Hind. —Prakrit.—Skt.) Hind. 
(and Mahratti) ach, a dance; Prakrit | 
nachcha. = Skt. nriya, dancing, acting ; 
orig. fut. pass. part. of »r?, to dance, to act. 
Der. nautch-girl, a dancing-girl (Yule). 

Nautical. (L.—Gk.) From L. nau- 
tic-us, nautical. = Gk. vavrixds, pertaining 
to ships. = Gk. vaúrns, a sailor; from vad-s, 
a ship. See Nave (2). 

nautilus, a shell-fish. (L.— Gk.) L. 
nautilus.=Gk. vavriAos, a sea-man ; also 
the nautilus (from its sailing). — Gk. vaúr- 
ns, a sailor; from vav-s, a ship. 

Naval. (F.—L.) F. naval.=L. nā- 
wälis, belonging to ships.—L. »auis, a 
ship. Cf. Gk. vats. See Nave (2). 

Nave (1, the hub of a wheel. (E.) 
M. E. naue (u=v). A.S. nafu, nabu. + 
Du. zaaf, Icel. 20f, Dan. nav, Swed. naf, 
G. nabe, O.H. G. naba. Teut. type 
*naba, fem. Cf. Skt. nābhi-, the nave of 
a wheel, navel, centre, boss. See Navel. 
Der. auger. 

Nave (2), the body of a church. (F.— 
L.) From O.F. nave (F. nef), a ship, 
also the body of a church; said to be named 
from its lengthy shape. = L, nãuem, acc. of 
nàuis, a ship. 4 Gk. vaús, a ship, O. Irish 
nau, Skt. nau-. Brugm. i. $ 184. 

Navel. (E.) M. E. »aue/(u=v); A.S. 
nafela, nabula, navel. + Du. navel, Icel. 
nafli, Dan. navle, Swed. nafle, G. "nabel. 
Teut. type *nabalon- ; ; from the form seen 
in Lettish zada, navel; see Nave (1). 
Cf. also Pers. 24f, navel ; Skt. zäbhi-, (1) 
nave, (2) navel; related (with a difference 
of gradation) to Gk. dupadds, navel, Lat. 
umbilicus, O. Irish tmbliu. Similarly, nave 
(1) is allied to L. 27:50, boss (of a shield). 
Brugm. ii. § 76. 

ch asi that can be traversed by 
ships. F. navigable. = L. nàut- 
gãbilis, = L. SUN ass to navigate. — L. 
näu-, for nauis, a ship; -igäre, for agere, 
to drive. 

navigation. (F. — L.) F. naviga- 
tion, sailing. — L. acc. nauigationem ; from 
pp: of L. näuigäre (above). 

na , à labourer employed on rail- 
ways, &c. (L.) Short for navigator, for- 
merly used to mean a labourer employed 
on canals for ravigation; first used, ac- 
cording to Haydn, about 1830. 

navy, a fleet. (F.—L.) M.E. navie. 
= O.F. navie, orig. a single ship. =L. 
näuia, a vessel. = L. näui-s, a ship. 


| Dan. net, Swed: nej, nay. 
Aye, q. v. 

Nazarite, a Jew who made vows of 
abstinence, &c. (Heb.; wth Gk. suffix.) 
Heb. »äzar, to separate oneself, vow, 
abstain ; with suffix -z/e (=L. -ita, Gk. 


Negative of 


NS). 
Neap, scanty, very low ; said of a tide. 
(E.) ! E. neep; A.S. nzp (or nep). 


Near, nigh. (E) Now used as a 
positive, but orig. the comparative of nigh. 
[The form zearer is a double compara- 
tive.] M. E. nerve, adj., ner, adv., nigher ; 
A.S. near, comparative adv. from nah, 
nigh.4-Icel. zzz, adv., both positive and 
comparative; orig. the latter. See Nigh. 

Neat (1), black cattle, an ox. (E.) 
M. E. neet, both sing. and pl. A.S. néat, 
pl néat, cattle. + Icel. zaut, pl. naut, 
cattle; Swed. »0/; Dan. »öd; M. H.G. 
noz, cattle. Teut. type *maufom, neut. 
B. Usually explained as ‘domestic’ or 
‘useful’; from the and grade (saut) of 
Teut. *neut-an, to employ; seen in A. S. 
néotan, to use, employ, Icel. zjota, G. 
geniessen, Goth. niutan, to enjoy, get 
benefit from. Cf. Lithuan. zaudà, use- 
fulness. (4/NEUD.) Brugm. i. $ 221. 
Der. zeat-herd. 

Neat (2), tidy (F.— L.) F. wet, 
masc., zette, fem., neat, pure. = L. zitidus, 
shining, neat. = L. x¿tére, to shine. 

Neb, beak, nose. (E) M.E. xed, face. 
A. S. nebb, face. Du. med, bill, nib, mouth; 
Icel. nef, nose; Dan. næb; Swed. näbb. 
B. Further allied to Du. sxeb, bill, beak, 
snavel, bill; G. schnabe/, bill, M.H.G. 
snabel, allied to M. H. G. suaben, to snap. 
And cf. Lith. szagas, bill. 

Nebula, a misty patch of light. (L.) 
L. nebula, mist. + Gk. vepeAn, cloud ; Du. 
nevel, Icel. nifl, G. nebel, mist. Allied to 
Gk. védos, cloud, W. nef, O. Ir. nem, 
heaven, Russ. nebo, heaven; also Skt. 
nabhas, sky, ether. Brugm. i. § 554. 

Necessary. (F.-L.) O. F. neces- 
saire. = L. necessarius needful. — L. necesse, 
neut. adj., necessary 

Neck. (E.) M. X. nekke. A.S. hnecca, 
neck, orig. nape of the neck.4-Du. nek, 
G. genich ; Teut. type *Anek4kon-. Cf. also 
Icel. Anakki, Dan. nakke, Swed. nacke, G. 
nacken, O. H. G. (hynach, nape of "the 
neck, back of the head; from Teut. type 
*hnakkon-. B. Orig. sense ‘ projection’, 
further allied to Irish cvoc, hill. 
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Necromancy, divination by com- 
munion with the dead. (F. CL 66 M.E. 
nigromancte (since altered). =O. F. nigro- 
mance, ‘nigromancy, conjuring, the black 
art;’ Cot.=Late L. 2igromantia, corrupt 
form of L.necromantia. = Gk.vexponavreia, 
necromancy. = Gk. vexpó-s, a corpse; pav- 
reía, prophetic power. B. Gk. vexpós, is 
allied to véxvs, a corpse; cf. L. zecare, tokill. 
(yNEK.) Gk. pavreía is from pávris, a 
seer. E Necromancy was called * the black 
art’ owing to a popular etymology from 
L. niger, black; cf. the Late L. nigro- 
mantia. 

Nectar. (L.—Gk.) L. nectar. == Gk. 
véxrap, the drink of the gods. 

Need. (E) M.E. need. A.S. nied) 
(nJd), also nzad; O. Merc. méd, necessity. 
+ Icel. zaudr, necessity, nauð, distress ; 
Du. nood, Dan. Swed. nöd, G. noth, not, 
Goth. xauths. Teut. stem zaudi-. In 
late A.S. texts this word is confused in 
form with zod, nied (nyd), desire ; which 
is related to O. Sax. sud, O. H. G. niot, 


desire; Teut. base *xeud-. Brugm. i. $ 
427 b. 
Needle. (E. Also neeld; M.E. nedle, | 


also nelde. A. S. n@del; earlier form 
ndedl. + Du. naald (for *naadl); Icel., 
nal; Dan. naal; Swed. nål; G. nadel ; | 
Goth. néthla. B. All from a Teut. type 

*16-thla, from root *#é, to sew, as in G. 
nähen, to sew, L. nére, Gk. vndev, véev, 
to spin. Cf. YSNE, as in O. Irish szzm, 
a spinning; cf. Irish srathad, a needle, 
snathaim,l string together, snazdhe,thread. 
See Brugm. i. $ 136, ii. $ 62. 

Neese, Neeze, to sneeze, puff. (E.) 
M. E. nesen ; notin A. S. J- Du. niezen, G. 
niesen, O.H.G. niusan, Icel. hnjösa, 
Swed. nysa, Dan. nyse. Teut. type *hneu- 
san-. See Sneeze. 

Nefarious. (L.) L. nefari-us, im- 
pious; with suffix -ows.=L. nefäs, that 
which is unlawful. = L. ze-, for nē, not; 
fas, law, allied to faz, to speak, declare. 
Cf. Skt. bhäsh, to speak. 

Negation, denial. (F.-L.) M.F. ne- 
gation.=L. acc. negätiönem, denial. = L, 
negátus, pp. of negäre, to deny. Prob. 
from a particle (zeg-) of negation; cf. 
Lith. zegz, also not. Brugm. ii. $ 774. 
Neglect. (L.) L. neglectus, pp. of 
negligere, to neglect.—L. neg-, not (see 
Negation) ; and egere, to gather, select. 

negligence. (F.—L.) M.F. negli- | 
gence. = L. negligentia, carelessness. = L, | 


NEPHEW 


negligent-, stem of pres. part. of negli- 
gere, to neglect (above). 

Negotiate, todo business. (L.) From 
pp. of L. negõtiāre, to do business. = L. 
negötium, business; compounded of neg-, 
not (see Negation), and ou, leisure. 

Negro. (Span.—L.) Span. negro. =L. 
nigrum, acc. of niger, Mack. 

Negus. (E) A beverage invented by 
Colonel Azgzs (one of a Norfolk family) 
in the time of Queen Anne. 

Neif, Neaf, the fist. (Scand) M. E. 
neue (u=v), dat. case. = Icel, hnefi, fist; 
Swed. näfve, Dan. neve. 

Neigh. (E.) M.E.zeyen. A.S. hnégan, 
to neigh.+Low G. zeigen (Lübben), M. 
Du. neyen, to neigh. Cf. Icel. greggja, 
hneggja,Swed. gnàgga, Dan. gnegge, Norw. 
kneggja. 

Neighbour. (E) M.E. neighebour; 
A.S. néahgebiir or néahbiir.m A. S. néah, 
nigh; 6%, or gebür, a husbandman, the 
same word as Du. doer, a boor. See Boor. 
FG. nachbar, M.H.G. nächbür;, from 


| nach, nigh, 6%, a husbandman. 


Neither. (E.) M.E. neither; for ne 
(negative particle), not, and either. Wee 
Either. With A.S. ze, not, cf. O. Sax. 
ne, nt; Goth. and O. H. G. ni, not. 

Nemesis. (L.—Gk.) L. nemesis. = Gk. 
vépeais, allotment, retribution, vengeance. 
= Gk. véuev, to distribute. (y/ NEM.) 

Nenuphar, a kind of water-lily. (Pers. 
—Skt.) Pers. ninzfar, lor nilufar, nilü- 
par, nilüpal, a water-lily (Devic). —Skt. 
nilotpala, a blue lotus. -Skt. z7/a, blue; 


utpala, a lotus. 
eology, the introduction of new 
phrases, (Gk.) Gk. véo-s, new; -Aoyía, 
from Adyos, discourse, from Aéyew, to 
speak ; see New. 
neophyte, a novice. (L.—Gk.) L. 
neophytus. = Gk. veópuros, lit. new planted, 
hence, a novice. = Gk. véo-s, new ; Qvr-óv, 
a plant, $vr-ós, grown, from $ev, to grow, 
cause to grow, allied to Be. 
neoteric, novel. (L.— Gk.) L. neote- 
ricus.— Gk. vewrepirös, novel. = Gk. vew- 
Tepos, comparative of véos, new; see New. 
Nepenthe, Nepenthes, a drug 
which lulled sorrow. (Gk.) Gk. vnrev0és, 
an epithet of a soothing drug (in Homer) ; 
neut. of vnmevöns, free from sorrow. = Gk. 
vn-, neg. prefix; mévdos, grief, allied to 
mados. See No (1) and Pathos. 
Nephew. (F.-L.) M.E. neueu 
(=neveu .= F. neveu, anephew;" Cot. = 
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L. nepótem, acc. of nepös, a grandson, also 
a nephew.+Skt. napat, a grandson ; Pers. 
nawáda, a grandson; A.S. nefa, a nephew; 
G. nefe, nephew; Du. neef. Idg. type 


NEWEL 


| from zz, downward, into. 4- Icel. nedri, adj., 


*nepot; whence orig. Teut. type *sefod, | Á 
| Der. nelher-most, corruption of A. S. nide- 
' mest, extended (by the usual superlative 


later *nefon-. The fem. type is [dg. *nepti- 
(Skt. apti, L. neptis), Teut. *nefti-> 


*nifti- (A. S. nift, Du. nicht). Der. nepot- | 


¿sm, favouritism to relations, from L. 
nepöt-, stem of neps. Brugm. i. $ 149. 


ereid, a sea-nymph. (L.— Gk.) L.: 
Nereid., stem of Nereis.=Gk. Nnpeis, a 


daughter of Nereus (Gk. Nnpeús), an 
ancient sea-god.=Gk. vnpós, wet; cf. Gk. 
vaeıv, to flow (Prellwitz). (4/SNA.) 

Nerve. (F.-L.) F. nerf; Cot. =L. 
neruum, acc. of neruus, a sinew. Perhaps 
allied to Gk. veüpov, a sinew, string ; Skt. 
snäva-, atendon. See Prellwitz. 

Nescient, ignorant. (L.) From L. 
nescient-, stem of nesciens, pres. pt. of 
nescire, not to know. =L, ze-, not; scire, 
to know. See Science, Nice. 

Nesh, tender, soft. (E.) M.E. nesh. 
A.S. hnesce, soft.4-Goth. Anaskwus, soft, 
tender. 

Ness, a promontory. (E.) 
Sheer-ness, &c. A.S. mess, headland.4- 
Icel. nes, Dan. nes, -Swed. näs. Teut. 
types *wasoz or *nassoz, masc., *nasjom, 
neut. Perhaps allied to Nose. 

Nest. (E) M.E. and A.S. nest. + 
Du. nest, O. H. G. and G. nest ; Bret. 
neiz, Irish and Gael. mead, O. Irish, net; 
W. nyth, L. nidus (for *nizdus), Skt. niga-, 
a nest, a den. p. Orig. ‘a place to sit in.’ 
Explained as short for *»z-sd-os, a place 
in which to sit down ; cf. Skt. #z-sad, to sit 
down. Here -sd- is the weak grade of 
SED, to sit. See Sit. Der. mest-le, 
from A.S. nestlian, to make a nest ; nest- 
Ling. Brugm. i. § 81. 

Net (1), an implement for catching fish. 
(E.) A. S. net, nett.4-Du. net, Icel. Dan. 
Yet, Swed. nat, Goth. nati, G. netz. Teut. 
type *natjom, neut. Cf. L. massa, a wicker 
creel, Icel. 0%, a net. 

Net (2), clear of all charges. (F.—L.) 
F. net, pure; hence, free; see Neat (2). 
Nether, lower. (E.) M.E. nethere. 
A.S. neodera, nioderra, nether; a comp. 
adj. due to #zder, adv., downward, also a 
compar. form. To be divided as zz-Jer, 
the suffix -der being comparative, as in 
o-ther, nei-ther (cf. Gk.-repos, Skt. -tara-). 


Seen in| 


nedarr, adv.; Dan. neder- (in comp.), 
whence ned, downward ; Swed. nedre, G. 
nieder, nether; Du. meder, adv., down. 
Cf. Russ. øje (7 as in F.) adv., lower. 


suffix -es/) from an earlier *mi-dem-a, 
where -de-m- Idg. -to-mo (as in L. 
op-ti-mus). 

Nettle. (E) M.E. netle. A. S. netele, 
netle.+Du. netel, Dan. nelde (for *nedle), 


| Swed. zàss/a (for *nátla), G. nessel. Teut. 


type *zati/n-,íem. An older form appears 
in O.H. G. nazza, fem., a nettle. Cf. O. 
Irish senaid, nettles. 

Neuralgia, pain in the nerves. (Gk.) 
From Gk. veüp-ov, a nerve, and dAy-os, 
pain; with suffix -ia. The Gk. veüpov 
may be allied to L. zeruus ; see Nerve. 

Neuter. (L) L.neuter, neither; hence, 
sex-less.=L. ze, not; zer, whether ; see 
Whether. Der. neutr-al, &c. 

Never. (E) M.E. neuer (u =v). 
A.S. nzfre.=A.S. ne, not; Zfre, ever; 
see Ever. 

New. (E) M.E. newe; A.S. niwe, 
neowe.+Du. nieuw, Icel. nýr, Dan. Swed. 
ny, Goth. niujis, G. neu, L. nouus, W. 
newydd, Irish and Gacl. nuadh, Lithuan. 
naujas, Russ. novuit, Gk. véos (=véfos,, 
Pers. nau, Skt. nava(s), navya(s), new. 
Idg. types *newios, newos; Brugm. i. $$ 
120, 318; ii. $ 63. Allied to Skt. mz, 
now; hence new=‘that which is now,’ 
recent. See Now. 

newfangled, fond of novelty. (E.) 
The d has Leen added. M.E. ic nd 
i.e. fond of what is new. Compounded of 
newe,new, and fangel, ready to catch, from 
the base fang-, as in A. S. fangen, pp. of 


fon, to catch. The suffix -e/ is the same 


asin A.S. sprec-ol, fond of speaking, talka- 
tive, &c. Sec Fang. 

news, tidings. (E.) Formerly zewes, sb. 
pl., lit. new things; see the Kingis Quair, 
st. 179. It is a translation of F. nou- 
velles, news, pl. of O.F. novel, new. Cf. 
Du. zzzeuzos (Sewel). 

Newel, the upright column round which 
acircularstaircase winds. (F. — L.) Former- 
ly nuell.—O. F. nuel, noiel, later noyau, 
*the stone of a plumme, the nuell or 
spindle of a winding staire;' Cot. =L. 
nucäle, neut. of nucalis, lit. belonging to 


We find Skt. #2-tar@m, adv., excessively, | a nut; hence a kernel or stone of a plum. 


continually, grammatically a comp. form | = L. zzc-, stem of zx, a nut. 


«| Named 
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from its central position. Cf. F. mueil, a 


nut (dial. of La Meuse). 
Howfangled, News; see New. 
Newt, a kind of lizard. (E.) The ini- 


tial æ is unoriginal; a mew? stands for an 
ewt. M. E. newte; also ewfe, which is a 
shortened form of M. E. evete, = A. S. 
efeta, a lizard. See Eft. 

Next, nighest. (E) M.E. next; also 
nehest, superl. of neh, nigh; A.S. néhst, 
superl. of 22h, néah, nigh. See Nigh. 

Nias, a young hawk, a ninny. (F.—L.) 
M. F. niais, ‘a neastling, ninny;’ Cot. = 
Late L. acc. type *zidzàcem (Ital. nidiace). 
=L, nidus, a nest. See Nest. 

Nib, point ofa pen. (E.) Another form 
of ned; see Neb. Cf. E. Fries. ze, 
nib, Low G.nibbe, a neb. 

Nibble. (E.) Lit. ‘to nip often;’ the 
frequent. of 2zf, to pinch off the end of 
grass, &c.J-Low G. nibbeln, knibbeln, to 
nibble, to gnaw slightly. (Cf. dibble from 
dip.) Y Or we may regard it as an at- 
tenuated form of Du. Zxabbelen, to nibble. 
Nice, fastidious, delicious. (F.—L.) 
M. E. nice, foolish, simple, later fastidious, 
and lastly delicious. = O. F. mice, lazy, 
simple; orig. ignorant; Romanic *wecium 
(cf. Span. mecto). = L, nescium, acc. of 
nescius, ignorant. =L. me, not; sci-re, to 
know. See No (1) and Science. 
Niche, a recess in a wall for a statue. 
(F.—Ital.—L.) F. niche.=Ital. nicchia, 
a niche, a shell-like recess in a wall. = Ital. 
nicchio, a shell, also a nitch (Florio). = L. 
mitulum,mytilum,acc. of mitulus, mytilus, 
a sea-muscle. ‘ Derived in the same way as 
Ital. secchia from situla, a bucket, and vec- 
chio from uetulus, old; as to the change of 
initial, cf. Ital. zes2o/a with L. mespzlum, 
a medlar;’ Diez. [The same change 
occurs in F. rafte, a mat, and in napkin.) 
We also find L. mútulus, a sea-muscle ; 
cf. L. musculus, a sea-muscle ; see Muscle 
(1). Cf. Gk. puridos (Liddell). 

Nick -(1), a small notch. (O. Low G.) 
Nick is an attenuated form of xock, a 
notch; see Nock. So also #5 from 
top. 

ick (2), the devil. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Short for Nicolas. [Not from A.S. xicor, 
a water-sprite, hobgoblin ; Icel. zy, Dan. 
nok, nisse, Swed. nack, G. nix, a water- 
goblin. See Kluge, s. v. Nix.) 

Nickel, a grayish white metal. (G.— 
Swed.) G. nickel, nickel: Aupfernickel, 
nickel of copper. — Swed. nickel. So named 


NIGHTMARE 


by Cronstedt (a Swed. mineralogist) in 
1754 (Cent. Dict.). 
; see Knickknack. 

Nickname. (E) M.E. nekename, 
also ekename ; (a ne&ename — an ekename). 
See Prompt. Parv.; cf. Du. toenaam, G. 
zuname. From eke and name. + Icel. 
auknefni, Swed. öknamn, Dan. ögenavn, 
an eke-name, nickname. 

Nicotian, belonging to tobacco. (F.) 
M. F. Nicotiane, * Nicotian, tobacco, first 
sent into France by Vicot in 1560;’ Cot. 
Nicot is a personal name. 

Niece. (F.—L.) M.E. nece, neyce. = 
M.F. niece (F. nièce). = Late L. neptia, a 
niece.=L. neptis, a granddaughter, niece; 
used as fem. of L. nepõs, nephew. See 
Nephew. 

Niggard, a miser. (Scand.) M.E. 
nigard; where the suffix -ard is of F. 
origin (=O.H.G. kart, hard). We also 
find M. E. rigun, a niggard, and niggish, 
adj. stingy; and even nig.—Icel. Anóyyr, 
niggardly, Swed. 2/ugg, niggardly, scanty ; 
cf. Mid. Dan. zygger, Swed. dial. nugger, 
stingy.4- A. S. Anéaw, niggardly (Noreen), 
Cf. M. Du. zugger, ‘nimble, carefull, or 
diligent,’ Hexham. 

Nigh. (E) M.E. neh, neih, ney. A.S. 
niah, neh, nigh; adv. and prep. +, Du. 
na, adv., Icel. nã- (as in na-búz, a neigh- 
bour); Goth. #éhwa, adv. and prep.; G. 
nah, nahe, adj., nach, prep., nigh. Teut. 
type *n@hwo-. Root unknown. 

Night. (E) M.E. night, niht. A.S. 
niht, neaht; O. Merc. neht.4 Du. G. nacht, 
Icel. zätt, nótt, Dan. nat, Swed. natt, Goth. 
nahts. Teut. type *naht-; Idg. type 
*nokt-. 4+ W. nos, Irish »ochd, Lithuan. 
naktis, Russ. noche, L. nox (stem noct-), 
Gk. vé£ (stem vver-), Skt. nakta-. &[ For 
the old system of reckoning by zzzA/s, cf. 
sennight, fortnight. 

ightingale. (E) M.E. nightin- 
gala, Males Sipain (the z having been* 
inserted); A. S. mihtegale. = A.S. nihte-, 
for niht, night; gale, a singer, from 
galan, to sing. Lit. ‘singer by night.’ 
A.S..gal-an is from gal-, 2nd stem of 
giellan, to yell. See Yell. So also Du. 
nachtegaal, Dan. nattergal, Swed. näkter- 
gal, G. nachtigall, O. H. G. nahtagala. 
nightmare, an incubus. (E.) M.E. 
nightemare. From A. S. niht, night; 
mare, a nightmare, incubus; allied to 
a Teut. verb *marjan-, to crush, Icel. 
merja (pt. t. marði), to crush. [Mara is 
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uite distinct from A.S. mere, a mare, but 
the two have been confused in Du. nacht- 
merrie, a nightmare.] +-Icel. mara, Swed. 
mara, Dan. mare, Low G. moor, O. H. G. 
mara, mar; all with the sense of incubus 
or crushing weight on the breast. Cf. F. 
cauche-mar, nightmare; whtere cauche is 
from L. calcäre, to tread on, press upon, 
Also N. Fries. naagtmäre, G. nachtmahr, 
nightmare. 

nightshade, a plant. (E) A.S. 
nihtscada. Cf. Du. nachtschade, M. Du. 
nachtschaede, G. nachtschatten. Also Swed. 
dial. natt-skate-grás, as if from natt-skata, 
a bat, and gräs, grass (Rietz). 

Nigrescent, growing black. (L.) 
From stem of pres. pt. of mzgrescere, to 
grow black, inceptive of n2gröre, to be 
black.=L. nigr-, for niger, black. 

Nihilist, a member of a revolutionary 
secret society, esp. in Russia. (L.) Ety- 
mologically, one who denies real existence. 
=L. nihil, nothing. 

Nilgau; see Nylghau. 

Nimble, active. (E.) M.E. nimel; 
the 4 is excrescent. Lit. ready to catch; ' 
from A. S. »/7:-an, to catch, take, seize; 
with suffix -o/, as in sprec-ol, talkative. 
We actually find A. S. numol or numul, 
taking, seizing, or able to receive; from 
the weak grade (»um-) of the same verb. 
Cf. Icel. nema, Goth. niman, G. nehmen, 
to take. Perhaps related to Gk.veneodaı, 
to occupy, vépe, to distribute. (4/NEM.) 

Nincompoop, a simpleton. (L.) 
Thought to be a corruption of L. non 
compos (mentis), not sound in mind. 

Nine. (E.) M.E. nine, where the 
final -e is a pl. suffix, and zin- is for nizen, 
nine (Layamon). A. S. nigon, nigen, nine. 
+Du. negen, Icel. miu, Dan. ni, Sw. nio, 
G. neun, Goth. niun; cf. also W. naw, 
Ir. naoi, L. nouem, Gk. évvéa, Zend nava, 


Pers. nuh, Skt. nava, nine. Idg. type 
*newon. Rrugm. ii. $ 173. 
Ninny, a simpleton. (Ital) TItal. 


ninno, a child (Diez). Cf. Span. niño, a 
child, one of little experience. = Ital. nizza, 
a lullaby, nurse’s song to lull children to 
sleep, also zanna. Of imitative origin. 
Nip. (E) M. E. nippen, for knip- 
pen; see G. Douglas, Prol. to En. xii. 
l. 94. Not in A. S. From the weak 
grade (Anip-) of a Teut. verb *kneipan-, to 
pinch, as seen in Du. knijpen, to pinch, 
Dan. Znibe, Sw. knipa; G. kneifen, 
kneipen, to pinch (from Low G.). Allied 


NOCK 


to Lith. gryd-ti, to pinch; or to Lith. 
knöb-ti, to pinch. 

Nipple, a teat. (E) Formerly nible 
PAP neble (Palsgrave); dimin. of 
nib or neb; see Neb. Cf. O.F. miffe, 
niffle, a nose, Ital. z7//olo, niffa, a snout, 
from the Teutonic (Low G. z:265e, a beak). 
Der. nipple-wort. 

Nit, egg of a louse; a louse. (E.) 
M. E. nite, a nit, also a louse; A.S. Anitu, 
a louse's egg. + Du. meet; Icel. nitr, pl., 
Dan. gnid, Swed. gnet ; G. niss; Gk. kovis 
(stem xovid-) ; W. nedd, pl., nits; cf. also 
Russ. gnida, a nit. 

Nitre. (F.CL.—Gk.— Heb) F.nitre. 
= L. nitrum. = Gk. virpov.= Heb. nether, 
nitre. € Nitre and natron are doublets, 
but applied to different substances. Matron 
is from F, natron. = Span. natron.= Arab. 
natrün, nitrün. = Gk. virpov. = Heb. 
nether. Der. nitro-gen, that which pro- 
duces nitre, from yev-, base of yiyvev, to 
produce. 

Nizam, the title of a ruler in the 
Deccan, in Hindustan. (Hind.— Pers. — 
Arab.) From the Arab. nzdhäm, govern- 
ment, which the Persians pronounce as 
nizam. Though the proper sense is 
‘government,’ in the phrase nizāãm- l-mulk 
it is used as a title, meaning ‘ governor of 
the empire ' ; first used by Asaf Jah in 1713 
(Yule.) = Arab. root zadhama, he arranged 
or ordered. (Devic, Richardson.) 

No (1), a word of refusal or denial. (E.) 
M. E. no; A. S. ná, no, adv., never, no. = 
A. S. me, not; d, ever (whence M. E. oo, 6, 
ever, now obsolete). See Aye. f. With 
A. S. ne, not, cf. Goth. ni, Russ. ze, Irish, 
Gael. W. nz, L. ne (in non-ne), Skt. na, 
not. 

no (2), none. (E) Short for none, 
q.v. Der. »o-body, i.e. none body; it 
took the place of M. E. mo man. So also 
no-thing. 

Noble. (F.-L.) F. noble. = L. nõ- 
bilem, acc. of nóbilis, well known. For 
O.L. gnõbilis. = L. gnö-, base of nöscere 
(i.e. gnöscere), to know; allied to E. 


|Know. Der. nobil-i-ty, O. F. nobilitet, 
| L. acc. nobilitatem. 


Also ¿-gnoble. 
Nobody ; from zo and body; see No (1). 
Nock, an indentation, notch; obs. 

(M. Du.) M. E. nokke. = M. Du. nocke 

(Kilian), a notch in the head of an 

arrow; M. Swed. nocka, a notch; Swed. 

dial. nokke, nokk. The M. Swed. nocka 

also denotes the same as Icel. Anokkt, i. e. 
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the small metal hooks holding the thread 
in a distaff. @ The M. Ital. zocca, a nock, 
is of Teut. origin. Distinct from notch. 

Nocturn, a service of the church. 
(F.—L.) F. nocturne, a nocturn ; orig. 
nocturnal. = Late L. nocturna, a nocturn ; 
fem. of L. nocturnus, nocturnal. From 
noct-, stem of nox, night. Sze Night. 

Nod. (E.) M.E. »odden. Not in 
A.S.; but the orig. form began with Am. 
The orig. sense was to push, beat, shake. 
Cf. Icel. Anydja, a rammer for beating 
turf; O. H. G. Anó/ón (hnotön?), to shake; 
Bavar. notteln, to move to and fro. Teut. 
base *Azeud. 

Noddle, the head. (E) M.E. nòdle, 
nodil, the noddle, nape, back of the head. 
* Occiput, a »odyle ;’ Vocab. 673. Dimin. 
of *knod, a word not found in M. E., but 
the same as M. Du. knodde, a knob 
(Hexham), Du. knod, a club; cf. G. 
knoten, a knot, knob. This is a mere 
variant of &so/ (Franck). Cf. Low G. 
knuddel, a ball of yarn, a hard swelling 
under the skin (Berghaus). 

Node, a knot. (L.) L. nédus, a knot. 

Noggin, a wooden cup. (Scand) Cf. 
Irish 2702277, Gael. noigean, a noggin; Gael. 
cnagan, a little knob, a peg, an earthen 
pipkin, cnagaire, ‘a knocker; a gill, 
noggin; a quart measure;’ all from E. 
(Macbain) Also Lowl. Sc. noggin, 
noggie; spelt noggin by Swift. For 
*knoge-en, with -en as in wood-en, from 
keg (Jamieson), Anaggie, a keg (id.). Of 
Scand. origin ; see Knaz. 

Noise. (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. noise. = 
F. noise, O.F. noise, nose, a debate, 
quarrel, noise. Cf. Prov. noisa, nausa, 
nueiza. p. Diez holds that it can only be 
derived from L. nausea, sea-sickness, dis- 
gust, hence annoyance, &c.; the L. word 
being borrowed from Gk. See Nausea. 

Noisome, annoying, troublesome. (F. 
—L.; with E. sufix.) Formed from 
M.E. noy, annoyance; with E. suffix 
-some. 
anoy, anoi. = O. F. anoi, vexation; see 
Annoy. 

Nole, Noll, head; see Noule. 

Nomad, wandering. (Gk.) Gk. vopad-, 
stem of vopás, roaming in search of pas- 
ture. — Gk. vopós, a pasture, allotted abode. 
=Gk. vépe. to assign. (4/NEM.) 

Nomenclator, one who names things. 
(L.) 


This M. E. zoy is short for M. E. | 


L. zómenclaátor, Vit. * name-caller.' | 


NOOSE 


=L. nomen, name; caláre, to call; see 
Calends. 
nominal. (F.—L.) F. zominal.=L. 
nóminalis, nominal ; belonging to a name. 
= L.nömin-, for nömen, aname; see Noun. 
nominate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
nominare, to name. = L. nömin-, for 
nomen; see Noun. 

Non-, prefix, not. (L.) L. nön, not. 

nonage. (L. and F.—L.) I.e. non- 
age, minority. So also non-conforming, 
non-descript, non-entity, non-juror, non- 
sense, non-sutt. 

Nonce; see One. 

Nonchalant, careless. (E.—L.) F. 
nonchalant, careless; pres. pt. of O. F. 
nonchaloir, to be careless about. — O. F. 
non, not; chaloir, to glow, hence to be 
hot over, take care for. = L. on, not; 
calére, to glow. 

None. (E) M.E. oon, non. A.S. 
nan. = A.S. ne, not; än, one; see One. 
Hence zo, as in no-thing, no-body, by loss 
of final 7. 

Nones, the ninth day before the ides. 
(L. From L. nōna, ninth (i.e. ninth 
day), fem. of nónus, ninth; from nouem, 
nine. See Nine. 

Nonpareil, matchless. (F.-L.) F. 
non, not; pareil, equal.=L. 20%, not; 
Late L.*pariculus, equal, double dimin. 
from par, equal. Cf. Apparel. 
Nonplus. (L. ‘To beat a nonplus? 


k iant of 4: knob Iso a | to be in perplexity, not to be able to pro- 
nog, variant of nag, a knob, peg, also a | 


ceed. =L. dn, not; 2/45, more, further. 

Nook. (E.) M. E. só£, a corner. 
Lowl. Sc. zeuk, whence (probably) Irish 
and Gael. zZuc, a corner, nook; also Lowl. 
Sc. nuik, nuk, a headland. It answers 
to A. S. *nóc (not found); cf. Norw. 
nakke, a comer cut off; Dan. dial. ogg, 
a bend in a river. 

Noon, mid-day. (L.) Orig. the ninth 
hour or 3 P.M., but afterwards the time of 
the church-service called zones was shifted 
to mid-day. We find A.S. non-tid (lit. 
noon-tide), the ninth hour, Mk. xv. 33.— 
L. nóna, i.e. ninth hour, fem. of nõnus, 
ninth. See Nine. 

Noose, a slip-knot. (F.— L.) In 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The word was 
imported from Gascony by sailors. = 
Gascon nus; O. Prov. notz; Prov. nous, a 
noose or loop. [Cf. Prov. nous courrént, 
a running noose; pl. nouses; nous de 
l'araire, a noose for mooring ships; note 
Gasc. nouset, a knot, nousera, to tie a 
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knot.] = L. »nödus, nom., a knot. 
Knot. 

Nor. (E) M.E. or, short for nother, 
neither. = A.S. ndwier, contracted form 
of nahweder, neither. = A.S. ná, not; 
hwader, whether. 

Normal, according to rule. (L.) L. 
normalis, adj.=L. norma, a carpenter's 

uare, rule, pattern. 
orman, Norse; see North. 

North. (E) A.S. 201.4 Du. noord, 
Icel. »orör, Dan. Swed. G. nord. Root 
unknown; some compare Umbrian ne7tru, 
on the left hand (to one looking east- 
wards) ; Gk. véprepos, lower. 

norman. (F.—Scand.) O.F. Nor- 
mand. — Dan. Normand; Icel. Norómadr, 
pl. Norðmenn. Lit. * North-man.' 

norse. (Scand.) From Norw. and 
Dan. norsk, Norse; Icel. norskr, Norse. 
Short for *North-isk, i.e. North-ish. 

northern. (E. A.S. nordern ; cog- 
nate with Icel. zorren, O.H.G. nordróni. 
For the suffix, cf. L. -aneus. Der. north- 
er-ly, put for north-ern-ly. 

Nose. (E) M.E. nose. A.S. nosu. 
+ Du. neus. Related, apparently by 
gradation, to A.S. masz, nose, Icel. nös, 
Dan. nese, Swed. näsa, G. nase, Russ. 
nos’, Lithuan. nosis, L. násus, nāres, pl., 
Skt. masa, dual. Allied to Ness. Der. 
nose-gay ; cf. prov. E. gay, a painted 
picture in a book, from gay, adj. ; nos-tril ; 
nozzle; nuzzle. 

Nosology, science of disease. (Gk? 
Gk. vógo-s, disease; -Aoyía, from Adyos, 
discourse, from Aéyetv, to speak. 

Nostril. (E) Vostril=mose-thrill or 
nose-thirl. M. E. nosethirl ; A.S.nosöyrl. 
— A.S. 7105-4, nose ; Öyrel, a perforation, 
orifice; see Thrill. 

Nostrum, a quack medicine. (L.) L. 
nostrum lit. * our own,’ i. e. a special drug 
peculiar to the seller. Neut. of zoster, 
ours. e L. »ös, we. Cf. Skt. mas, us 

Not (1), a word expressing denial. (E.) 
M. E. not, short form of nought, naught ; 
see Naught. 

Not (2), I know not. or he knows not. 
(E.) Obsolete. M. E. nóf, moot. A. S. nat. 
= A. S. ne, not ; wat, I know, or he knows ; 
see Wit. 

Notable. (F.— L.) F. notable. == L. 
notabilis, remarkable. = L. zotāãre, to mark. 
= L. nota, a mark; see Note. 

n . (F.—L.) M.F. notaire.=1.. 
acc. nolärium (from notarius), one who 


See 


NOURISH 


makes notes, a scrivener. = L. 70/2, a note; 
see Note. 

Notch, an incision, a score; also, as 
vb., to incise, nick. (F.) For *otch, by 
association with mock, which has a similar 
meaning. M. E. ochen, to cut, cut into, 
occurs in the Morte Arthure, 2565, 3676. 
Notch was often particularly used with 
reference to the scoring of tallies, and 
cricket was once scored by counting notches. 
— O. F. oche (F. hoche), ‘a nick, nock, or 
notch, the cut of a tally;' Cot. Also 
ocher, *to nick, nock, notch, to cut as a 
tally;’ id. The O.F. oche, Gascon osco, 
is of unknown origin. €] Thereis a similar 
difficulty as to initial » in the word zouch 
or ouch; see Ouch. 

Note, a mark. (F.—L.) F. note.—L. 
nota, a mark, lit. that by which a thing is 
known. Perhaps for *gróta, and allied to 
nótus, known, pp. of noscere ; Bréal. (For 
the short o, cf. L. cognitus = *cognötus.) 
Der. not-at-ton, from l.. norätio, from pp. 
notátus; and see not-able, not-ary above. 

Nothing. (E) Short for xo thing; see 
None. 

Notice. (F.—L.) F.notice =L.nötitia, 
a being known, knowledge =L. nõtus, pp. 
of noscere, to know. See Know. 

notify. (F.—L.) F. notifier. = L. 
nõtificãre, to make known. =L. nõti-, for 
nötus, known; „feäre for facere, to 
make. 

notion. (F.—L.) F. notion. =L. acc. 
notiónem, an investigation, a notion. = L, 
nötus, pp. of noscere, to know. See 
Know. 

notorious. (L.) From L. nötöri.us, 
manifest; with suffix -ous.=L. for, a 
voucher, witness. =L, pp. zó/us, known. 
Der. notori-e-ty, M..F. notorieté (Cot.). 

Not-pated, close shorn. (E.) See 
ı Hen. IV. ii. 4. 78. From A.S. Anot, 
close shorn ; and Pate. 

Notwithstanding. (E) M.E. 
nought withstonding, Gower C. A. ii. 181. 
From naught and withstand. 

Nought, the same as Naught. 

Noule, Nowl, Nole, Noll, head. 
(E.) See Nares. Mid. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 17. 
M. E. nol. A.S. hnoll, the crown of the 
head.4-O. H. G. An0/, top. 

Noun, a grammatical term. (F.—L.) 
O. F. noun, non, nun (F. nom), a name. = 
L nómen a name. See Name. 

Nourish. (F.—L.) M.E. norisen. = 
O. F. nourts-, norris-, stem of pres. pt. of 
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nourir (F. nourrir), to nourish, = L. 
nütrire, to nourish, suckle. Cf. Nurse. 

Novel. ^i -L) 
nouveau). = nouellus, new, dimin. of 
nouus, new. See New. Der. novel-ty, 
from O. F. noveliteit, from L. acc. mouelli- 
tälem, newness. 

novice,abeginner. (F. — L.) F.movice. 

= L. nouicius, nouitius, new, fresh, a 
novice. = L. nouus, new. Der. noviti-ate, 
from M.F. novitiat, ‘ the estate of a novice,’ 
Cot., from Late L. novitiātus, sb. 

November. (L.) L. Nouember, the 
ninth month of the Roman year. — L. nouem, 
nine. See Nine. 

Now. (E.) M.E. now, nou, nu; A.S. 
ni. + Du. nu, Icel. 2%, Dan. Swed. O. H.G. 
Goth. ru, Skt. nu, nū. Cf. Gk. vó-v, L. 
nu-nc. Der. new. Brugm. i. $ 1042. 

Noway, Noways. (E.) The older 
form is noways. = A. S. nänes weges, by no 
way, the gen. case used adverbially. See 
None and Way. 


nowhere. (E) A.S. nähwär. = 
A. S. na, not; hwêr, where. See No (1) 
and Where. 


nowise. (E) Short for zz no wise, 
M. E. on none wise ; where none is dat. of 
M. E. noon, none, and wise is dat. of wise, 
a way, from A. S. wise, a way. See None, 
and Wise, sb. 

Noxious. (L.) L. noxius, hurtful. = 
L. noxa, hurt. = L. océre, to hurt ; cf. nex, 
destruction. + Skt. rága(s), destruction. 
(yNEK.) Brugm. ii. $ 794. 

ozzle, asnout. (E) Formerly »ozle; 
dimin. of nose. 

Nucleus, core. (L.) L. nucleus, small 
nut, kernel. = L. z24-, stem of nux, a nut. 

Nude, naked. (L.) L. múdus, bare ; for 
*nogwedos. Allied to Naked. 

udge, a slight push. (E) Lowl. Sc. 
nodge, to push, strike, strike with the 
knuckles; North. E. zog, to jog. Perhaps 
of imitative origin. Cf. Norw. nugga, 
to rub, push, allied to nyggja (pt. t. agg, to 
push; Swed. dial. zogga, to move slightly. 

Nugatory, trifling, vain. (L.) L.»zgà- 
torius, adj. from mugátor, a trifler.—L. 
nügätus, pp. of nügäri, to trifle.=L. pl. 
núge, trifles. 

ugget, alump ofmetal. (E.) Formerly 
niggot ; see Trench, Eng. Past and Present. 
Cf. prov. E. zug, a block of wood; nigg, 
a small piece (Essex); nog, knog, a block 
of wood, knob, peg; allied to Knag. 

See Noggin. 


| 


O.F. novel (F.|nuire, to hurt. = L. nocére, to hurt. 


NUNCIO 


Nuisance. (F.-L) F. nuisance, a 
hurt.—F. »wisant, hurtful; pres. pt. of 


Null, invalid. (F.-L.) F. nul =L. 
nullus, none. = L. ne, not; ullus, any, 
short for *zz./dus, dimin. of aus, one. 

Nullah, a water-course, bed of a torrent. 
(Hind. Hind. mala, a  water-course 
(Yule). 

Numb. (E) M.E. nome, nomen, pp. 
seized, taken, caught with, overpowered, 
deprived of sensation. Pp, of M. E. nimen 
(A.S. niman), to take; see Nimble.+ 
Icel. numinn, bereft, pp. of nema, to take. 
Number. (F.—L.) F. nombre. L. 
numerum, acc. of numerus, a number. 
Cf. Gk. vóp-os, law, vépev, to distribute. 
(/NEM.) Der. out-number. 

numeral. (L.) From L. numeralis, 


belonging to number. — L. numerus 
(above). 
numeration. (F.-L.) F. numera- 


tion. =l. acc. numerätiönem, a numbering. 
= L. numerätus, pp. of numerare, to 
number. = L. »unerus, a number. 

numerous. (F.— L.) M.F.numereux 
(Cot.).=L. zumerösus, adj. ; from nu- 
merus, sb., a number. 

Numismatic, relating to coins. (L. = 
Gk.) Coined from L. »umismat-, stem 
of numisma, current coin. = Gk. vójucpa, 
a custom, also current coin. = Gk. vopiĝew, 
to adopt, use as coin. = Gk. vópos, usage. 
= Gk. vévev, to distribute. (4/NEM.) 

Nun. (L) M.E. and A.S. nunne. = 
Late L. nunna, nonna, a nun; orig. a title 
of respect; oldest sense, “mother. It 
answers to L. nonnus, father, also a monk 
(Ducange). + Gk. vávvn, aunt; Skt. nana, 
mother, a familiar word used by children. 
Formed like ma-ma, da-da (daddy), and 
the like. Der. nunn-er-y, from O. F. non- 
nerie, which is from O. F. nonne, Late L. 
nonna. 

Nuncheon, a luncheon. (Hybrid ; L. 
and E.) The ending is confused with that 
of luncheon. M.E.nonechenche (for none- 
schenche), Riley, Memorials of London, 
p. 265 ; lit. a “noon-drink,’ to accompany 
the zonemete or ‘ noon-meat.’ = M. E. none, 
noon; schenche, a pouring ont of drink. = 
A.S. non, noon (of L. origin; see Noon); 
scencan, to pour out drink. ß. The A.S. 
scencan is lit. “to pour out through a pipe ;* 
derived from A.S. scanc, a shank, hollow 
bone, pipe; see Shank. 

Nuncio, a messenger. (Ital.—L) Ital. 
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nuncio. =L. nuntium, acc. of nuntius, a 
bringer of tidings. Prob. for *nowentius, 
a bringer of news, from nouus, new. 

Nuncupative, declared by word of 
mouth. (F.—L.) F. muncupatif (Cot.).= 
LateL. nuncupativus, nominal. = L. nuncu- 
patus, pp. of nuncupare, to call by name. 
For *nömi-cupäre ; from L. nomen, name, 
capere, to take. Brugm. ii. $ 34. 

uphar, a kind of water-lily. (Pers. — 
Skt.) Pers. múfar, short for nilifar ; see 
Nenuphar. 

Nuptial (F.-L.) F. nuptial. = L. 
nuptialis, belonging to a marriage. = L. 
nuptiz, s. pl., a wedding.=L. nupta, a 
bride; fem. of pp. of núbere, to marry, lit. 
‘to veil.’ Cf. nábes, a cloud. 

Nurse. (F.—L.) Contracted from M.E. 
norice, nurice.—O.¥. norrice (F.nourrice). 
=L. nútricia, a nurse. =L, nútric-, stem 
of niitrix, a nurse. = L. niitrire, to nourish. 

nurture. (F.-L.) M.E. norture. = 
O. F. noriture (F. nourriture).=L. nútri- 
türa, nourishment ; from »üfritus, pp. of 
nütrire, to nourish. 

Nut. (E.) M.E. note, nute; A.S. 
Ànutu.J- Du. noot, Icel. hnot, Swed. not, 
Dan. nöd, G. nuss. Cf. Irish cru, Gael. 
cno, W. cneuen, anut. Der. nut-hatch, i.e. 
nut-hacker ; see Hatch (3). 

nutmeg, the musk-nut. (E. ; and F.— 
L.—Pers.—Skt.) M.E. notemuge, later 
nulmegge. Here -muge is from O.F. 


mugue, musk. — L. muscum, acc. of muscus, | 


musk; see Musk. Cf. O, F. muguetie, a 
nutmeg, also called zozx muscade, Span. 
nuez moscada, Ital. noce moscada, Late L. 
muscäla, nutmeg. 

Nutation, a nodding. (L.) From L. 
»nülälio, a nodding. =L. »ütäre, to nod, 
frequent. of nuere, to nod.4- Gk. veve, to 
nod. (yY NEU.) 

Nutriment, food. (L) L.nütrīmen- 
tum, food. = L. nútrire, to nourish, suckle, 
feed. 

nutritious. (L.) L. nūtrīti-us, for 
nutricius, adj., nourishing; with suffix -ous. 

= L. nütric-, stem of nútrix, a nurse. = L, 
nútrire (above). 

nutritive. (F.-L) F. nutritif. 
Formed with F. suffix -2f (L. -225), from 
nutrit-us, pp. of nútrire (above). 

Nuzzle, to thrust the nose in. (E.) 
Formerly »owsle, nosyll ; a frequent. verb; 
from zose, sb. Cf. Swed. nosa, to smell ; 
also Bavar. museln, nöseln, to seek about 
for, also, to speak through the nose; 


OATS 


E. Fries. músseln, Swed. dial. mós/a, to 
nuzzle. 

Nylghau, a kind of antelope. (Pers.) 
Pers. nilgaw, a nylghau, lit. * blue cow.’ = 
Pers. mil, blue (see Lilac); and gaw, a 
cow, allied to E. Cow. 

Nymph. (F.-L.—Gk) F. nymphe. 
=L. nympha. = Gk. výpony, a bride. 


O. 


O (1), Oh, interjection. (E) M.E. o; 
not in A.S.+Du. Dan. Swed. G. Goth. L. 
2; Gk. à, d. There was no distinction, 
formerly, between o and of. 

O (2), a circle. (E.) So called because 
the letter o is of a circular shape. 

Oaf, a simpleton. (Scand.) Prov. E. 
auf, an elf.=Icel. d/fr, an elf. Chaucer 
uses e/vish in the sense of “simple” A 
variant of e/f; see Elf. 

Oak. (E) M.E.ook; A.S. ác.+ Du. 
Icel. eik ; Dan. eeg, eg, Swed. e£, G. eiche ; 
Teut. base *az£-. 


. tow from old ropes. (E.) 
A. S. acumba, tow. (For the sound- 
change, cf. E. oak< A. S. ac.) Lit. ‘that 


which is combed out.’ = A. S. @-, prefix; 
cemban, to comb, from camb, a comb; 
see A- (4) and Comb. Cf. O. H.G. 
achambi, tow ; of like origin. 

Oar. (E) M.E.ore; A.S. är.+lcel. 
ar, Dan. aare, Swed. åra. Teut. type 
*aird,fem.; whence Finnish azro (Noreen, 
$ 57). Y A connexion with Gk. ¿p-érns, 
oarsman, cannot be established. 

Oasis. (L.—Gk.— Egypt.) L. odsis.— 
Gk. óac:s, avacis, a fertile islet in the 
Libyan desert. Of Egypt. origin; cf. 
Coptic ouahe, an oasis, a dwelling-place, 
ouzh, to dwell (Peyron). 

Oast, Oast-house, a kiln for drying 
hops. (E) M.E. oost, ost. A.S. ast, a 
kiln, drying-house.+ Du. eest, M. Du. ast 
(the same). Allied to L. estus, Gk. aí8os, 
a burning heat. (4/AIDH.) See Ether. 
Oath. (E) M.E. ooth, oth. A.S. ad. 
+Du. eed, Icel. ezür, Dan. Swed. ed, Goth. 
aiths, G. eid, O. H.G. eid. Teut. type 
*aithoz; Idg. type *oitos, as in O. Irish 
oelh, an oath. 

Oats. (E) M.E. otes, pl. A.S. ate, 
sing. ; pl. fan. Perhaps allied to Icel. 
eitill, a nodule in stone, Norw. eitel, a 
gland, knot, nodule, Russ. zadro, a kernel, 
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ball, Gk. of80s, a swelling. From the | od/atzon, an offering; Cot. =L, acc. ob/a- 


swollen shape: EID.) 

Ob-, prefix. (L.) It changes to oc- 
before c, of- before f, op- before fp. L. ob, 
with very variable senses ; as, towards, at, 
before, upon, over, about, near. Cf. 
Oscan of, near, Gk. ém, upon; Brugm. i. 


§ éti p 

durate. (L.) L. obdūrātus, pp. of 
obdüräre, to harden. =L. 05; and durus, 
hard. See Dure. 

Obedient. (F.—L.) O.F. obedient. 
— L. obédient-, stem of pres. pt. of obedire 
(O.L. oboedire), to obey. =L. ob-, near; 
and audire, to hear. See Audience. 
Brugm. i. $ 250. Der. dis-obedient. 

obeisance. (F.—L.) M. E. obeisance. 
= O.F. obeissance, later F. obéissance, 
service, a salute. — O. F. obeissant, pres. pt. 
of obeir, to obey. = L. obédire (above). 

Obelisk. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. obelis- 
que. — L. obeliscum, acc. of obeliscus. = Gk. 
ößeAioxos, a pointed spit; hence a thin 
pointed pillar; dimin. of óBeAós, a spit. 

Obese, fat. (L.) L. odésus, (1) eaten 
away, wasted; (2) fat, lit. ‘that which 
has devoured.’ = L. obésus, pp. of obedere, 
to eat away. =L. ob, near; edere, to eat. 
See Edible. Der. obes-¿-£y. 

Obey. (F.-L.) M.E. oöeyen.=O.F. 
obeir. = L. obedire, to obey ; see Obedient. 
Der. dis-obey. 

Obfuscate, to darken. (L.) From 
pp. of L. ob-fuscare, to obscure. =L. ob, 
near; and fuscus, brown. See Fuscous. 

Obit, a funeral rite. (F.-L.) O.F. 
obit. = L. acc. obitum, a going to or down, 
downfall, death. = L. obitum, supine of 
ob-ire, to go near. = L. od, near; ire, 
to go. 

Object, vb. (F.—L.) F. objecter. =L. 
obiectäre, to throw against, oppose; fre- 
quent. of ob-¿cere (obiicere), to cast towards. 
= L. ob, towards; zacere, to cast. See 
Jet (1). 

Objurgation. (F.—L.) F. odjurga- 
tion. = L. acc. obiurgationem, a chiding. = 
L. obiurgátus, pp. of obiurgäre, to chide. 
=L. ob, against; zurgäre, to sue, chide, 
which stands for *zürigare; from zür-, 
stem of zzs, law, and -zgäre, for agere, to 
drive, pursue. Cf. Navigate. 

Oblate, widened at the sides. (L.) L. 
oblätus, spread out (at the sides). = L. o, 
towards; /äfws, borne, carried out, pp. of 
tollere, to bear. See Tolerate. 

eblation, an offering. (F.-L.) F. 


tionem, acc. of oblätio, an offering. == L. 
oblätus, used as pp. of offerre, to offer 
(but from a different root) ; see Tolerate. 


Oblige, to constrain. (F.—L.) F. 
obliger. = L. obligäre, to bind together, 
oblige. = L. ob, near; ligare, to bind. See 


Ligament. 

Oblique, slanting, perverse. (F.—L.) 
F. oblique. =L. obliquus, oblicus, slanting, 
sideways, awry.=L. ob; */iguus, oblique 
(not in use). 

Obliterate. (L) From pp. of L. 
oblitterare, to efface. = L. ob, over; littera, 
a letter. See Letter. @J It seems to 
have been associated with L. onere, to 
smear over; though there is no etymo- 
logical connexion. 

blivion. (F.—L.) F. oblivion. = L, 
acc. obliuiönem, forgetfulness. = L. od/i- 
uiscT, to forget. Origin uncertain. 

Oblong, long from side to side. (F.— 
L.) F. oblong. = L. oblongus, long across. 
= L. ob, over ; longus, long; see Long. 

Obloquy, calumny. (L.) L. obloguium, 
contradiction. =L.obloguz, to speak against. 
=L. ob, against; /oguz, to speak. See 
Loquacious. 

Obnoxious, offensive. (L.) Formerly 
in the sense of ‘ liable to. =L. obnoxi-us, 
liable to; also, hurtful; with suffix -ozs. 


= L. ob, against; noxius, hurtful. See 
Noxious. 
Oboe. (Ital.-F.-L.) Ital. oboe. = 


F. hautbois ; see Hautbois. 

Obolus, a small Gk. coin. (L.—Gk.) 
L. obolus. = Gk. 5ßoAös, a small coin, per- 
haps orig. in the shape of a spike or nail; 
allied to Gk. dBeAds, a spit. 

Obscene. (L.) L. oóscenus, obscaenus, 
obscoenus, repulsive, foul. Etym. unknown. 

Obscure, dimin. (F.—L.) F.oöscur. 
= L. odscürus, dark, lit. ‘covered over.’ == 
L. ob; and -scärus, i. e. covered; cf. Skt. 
sku, to cover. (4/SKEU.) Brugm. i. 
$ 109; ii. $ 74. See Sky. 

Obsequies. (F.-L.) M.F. obsegues, 
*obsequies;' Cot.=L. obseguias, acc. of 
obsequiz, funeral rites, lit. followings. = L. 
obsequi, to follow near, comply with. = 
L. ob, near; seguí, to follow. See Se- 
quence. 

obsequious. (F.—L.) M.F. obse- 
quieux ; Cot. = L, oöseguiösus, full of com- 
pliance.=L. obseguium, compliance. = L. 
obsequi, to comply with (above.) 

Observe. (FL) O. F. observer. ua 
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L. obseruare, to take notice of, mark. = L. 
ob, near ; seruäre, to keep, heed. 

Obsidian, a vitreous stone. (L.) From 
L. Obsidianus lapis (false reading for 
Obsiänus lapis), a stone found by one 
Obsidius (false reading for Odsius) in 
¿Ethiopia (Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 26, lib. 
xxxvii. c. 10). 

Obsolescent, going out of use. (L2 
From pres. pt. of L. obsolescere, to grow 
old, inceptive form of oóso/zre, to decay. 
Origin doubtful; perhaps from L. 06, 
against; solére, to be wont. 

obsolete. (L.) L. odsolétus, pp. of 
obsolére (above). 

Obstacle. (F. — L.) F. obstacle, = 
L. odstäculum, a hindrance. = L. o2, against; 
-stäculum, double dimin. from std-re, to 
stand. 

obstetric, pertaining to midwifery. 

(L.) L. obstetricius, adj., from obstetric-, 
stem of obstetrix, a midwife; lit. an as- 
sistant, stander near. = L. obstáre, to stand 
near; with fem. suffix -£,7x (of the agent). 
=L. ob, near; stare, to stand. See State. 

obstinate. (L. L. obstinātus, reso- 
lute; pp. of obstināre, to set about, be re- 
solved on; lit. ‘to put oneself near. = L. 
ob, near; and *standre, to place oneself ; 
cf. Russ. stanovite, to set; from 4/STA. 
See Destine. 

Obstreperous, clamorous. (L.) L. 
obstreper-us, clamorous; with suffix -ozs. 
— L. ob, against, near; strepere, to rattle. 

Obstriction, obligation. (L.) Coined 
from L. obstrictus, pp. of obstringere, to 
bind, fasten.=L. o), over; stringere, to 
draw tight. See Stringent. 

Obstruct. (L.) From L. obstructus, 
pp. of obstruere, to build in the way of 
anything, lit. build against. — L. 06, against ; 
struere, to build. See Structure. 

Obtain. (F.— L.) F. obtenir. = L. 
obtinere, to hold, obtain. = L. 05, near; 
tenére, to hold. See Tenable. 

Obtrude. (L.) L. oöträdere, to thrust 
against. = L. od, against; £rzdere, to 
thrust. See Thrust. 

Obtuse, blunt. (F.—L.) M.F. obtus, 
* dull;' Cot. =L. oózzsus, blunted, pp. of 
obtundere, to beat against. = L. o^, against; 
tundere, to beat. 

Obverse, lit. turned /owards one, used 
of the face of a coin. (L.) L. obuersus, 
pp. of obuertere, to turn towards. = L. ob, 
towards; zeriere, to tum. See Verse. 

Obviate. (L) From pp. of L. o^wiare, 
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to meet in the way, prevent = L. od. against; 
uta, way. See Viaduct. 

obvious. (L.) L. obui-us, lying in 
the way, evident; with suffix -ous. — L. 
ob, over against; zia, the way. 

Oca, the name of a certain edible root. 
(Peruvian.) Peruv. occa, the same. 

Occasion. (F.—L.) F. ocasion.=L. 
acc. occäsiönem.=L. oc- (for ob), at; and 
cäs-us, pp. of cadere, to fall. See 
Cadence. 

occident, west. (F.—L.) O.F. occi- 
dent, west. = L. occident-, stem of pres. pt. 
of occidere, to fall, set (as the sun). = L. oc- 
(for ob), at; cadere, to fall. 

Occiput. (L.) L. occiput, back of the 
head. = L. oc- (for ob), over against; caput, 
the head. See Capital. 

Occult. (F.—L.) F. occulte. =L. oc- 
cultus, pp. of occulere, to cover over, con- 
ceal. — L. oc- (for 0b) ; and obs. L. *celere, 
to hide, allied to cē/āre, to hide. Cf. O. 
Irish ce/-im, I hide, A. S. hel-an, to hide. 

Occupy. (F.—L.) M.E. occupien. =F. 
occuper. = L. occupare, to lay hold of. = L. 
oc- (for ob), near; capere, to seize. Der. 
pre-occupy. 

Occur. (F.-L.) M.F. ocurrer.=L. 
occurrere, to run to meet, occur.=L. oc- 
dor ob), against; currere, to run. See 
Current. 

Ocean. (F.—L.—Gk) O.F. ocean. = 
L. oceanum, acc. of õceanus. = Gk. deavós, 
the great stream supposed to encompass 
the earth. 

Ocelot, a quadruped. (Mexican.) Mexi- 
can ocelotl, a tiger; applied by Buffon to 
the ocelot. 

Ochre, a fine clay, commonly yellow. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) -F. ocre, ‘ oker;’ Cot. = L, 
õchra. = Gk. öxpa, yellow ochre; from its 
pale colour.=Gk. &xpös, pale, wan. 

O on, a plane 8-sided figure. (Gk.) 
From Gk. é«ra-, for «rw, eight; ywv-la, an 
angle, connected by gradation with yóvv, 
knee; see Knee. 

octahedron, a solid 8-sided figure. 
(Gk.) From óxra-, for órrd, eight ; ¿dpa, 
a base, from the base é-, to sit; see Bit. 

oc , having eight angles. 
(L.) From L. oct-6, eight; angulus, 
angle. 


octant, the aspect of two planets 
when distant by the eighth part ofa circle. 
(L.) L. octant-, stem of octans, an instru- 
ment for measuring the eighth of a circle. 
= L. oct-ö, eight. 
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octave. (F.—L.) Lit. ‘eighth ;’ hence, 
eight days after a festival, eight notes in 
music.=F. octave, an octave (Cot.).=L. 
octdua, fem. of octauus, eighth.=L. octé, 
eight.+Gk. óxrú, eight; cognate with E. 
Bight. Doublet, w/as. 

October. (L.) L. Octöber, the eighth 
month of the Roman year. = L. oco, 
eight. 

octogenarian, one who is eighty 
years old. (L.) From L. octogénarius, 
belonging to eighty.— L. octögeni, eighty 
each, distributive form of octogínta, eighty. 
=L. octó, eight; -ginta, probably allied 
to decem, ten. Brugm. ii. $ 164. 

octoroon, the offspring of a white 
person and a quadroon. (L.) One who is, 
in an eighth part, a black. Coined from 
L. octó, eight ; in imitation of guadroon. 

octosyllabic. (L.—Gk.) L. octosy/- 
labicus, having eight syllables. — Gk. d«rd, 
eight; ovAAaßn,a syllable ; see Syllable. 
troi, a toll. (F.-L.) F. octroi, 
O.F. otrot, orig. a grant; verbal sb. from 
O. F. otroter, to authorise, grant. = Late 
L. auctöritäre, by-form of auctórizáre, to 
authorise. == L. auctor; see Author. 

Ocular. (L.) L. ocularis, belonging 
to the eye. = L. oculus, eye ; cognate with 
Gk. čupa, eye. See Optic. 

Odalisque, a female slave in a Turkish 
harem. ( .— Turk.) F. odalisque; better 
odalique (Devic). - Turk. oda/zz, a cham- 
bermaid. = Turk. oda, a chamber. 

Odd, not even, strange. (Scand.) M.E. 
odde. = Icel. oddi, a triangle, a point of 
land ; metaphorically (from the triangle), 
an odd number (orig. three) ; hence also 
the phr. standask i odda, to stand (or be) 
at odds, to quarrel ; oddamaür, the odd 
man, third man who gives a casting vote, 
oddatala, an odd number. Allied to oda, 


a point of a weapon (for *ozdr).4-A.S. 
ord, a point of a sword, point; Dan. od, a 
point, Swed. udda, odd, udde, a point; G. 
ort, a place, M. H. G. ort, extreme point. 
Teut. type *uzdoz. 

Ode, a song. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. ode. = 
L. oda, öde. = Gk. gin, a song; for don, 
a song.=Gk. deidev, to sing. Allied to 
O. Irish faed, W. , a cry, shout. 
(/WEID.) Der. ef-ode, palin-ode. 

Odium, hatred. (L.) L. odium, sb.= 
L. odi, Y hate; an old perfect tense. Cf. 
Armen. at-eam, I hate. Brugm. i. $ 160. 

Odour. (F.—L.) M.E. odour. = F. 
odeur. = L. odörem, acc. of odor, scent. | 
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Cf. Gk. dew ( =*08-yew), tosmell. (4/OD.) 
Der. odorous, from L. odér-us, with suffix 
-ous ; the accent has been thrown back. 

Of, from, &c. (E) M.E.of; A.S. of. 
-- Du. Icel. Swed. Dan. Goth. af; G. ab, 
O. H. G. aba; L. ab, Gk. dnd, Skt. apa, 
away. Brugm.i. $ 560. 

off, away from. (E.) An emphatic form 
of of. M.E. of; as in ‘Smiteth of my 
hed’= smite off my head; Ch. C. T. 782 
(Harleian MS.\. 

Offal, waste meat. (E.) M.E. offal, 
falling remnants, chips of wood, &c. From 
off and fall.+Du. afval, windfall, offal ; 
Dan. afald, a fall off, offal; Swed. afall; 
G. abfall; all similarly compounded. 

Offence. (F.—L.) O.F. offence, offense. 
=L. offensa, an offence ; orig. fem. of pp. 
of offendere, to dash against (below). 

offend. (F.—L.) M.E. ofenden.=F. 
offendre. =L. offendere, to dash or strike 
against, injure. — L. of (for ob), against ; 
*fendere, to strike. See Defend. 

Offer. (L.) A.S. ofrían.=L. offerre, 
to offer.=L. of (for ob), near; ferre to 
bring, cognate with E. bear. Der. ofer-t- 
or-y, from F. offertoire, L. offertórium, a 
place to which offerings were brought. 

Office, duty. (F.-L.) F. ofíce.=L. 
engen‘ duty; lit. “service” Perhaps 

rom of- (for ob), towards ; and facere, to 
do (Bréal). Der. officer, F. oficier, 
Late L. officiarius ; oF bed F. officieux, 
L. officiosus. 

cinal, pertaining to or used in a 
shop or laboratory. (F.—L.) F. officina. 

— L. oficina, a workshop, office; con- 
tracted form of opificina (Plautus). = L. 
opi-, for opus, work; -fic-, for facere, 
to do. 

Offing, the part of the visible sea 
remote from the shore. (E.) Merely 
formed from off, with the noun-suffix -ing. 
See off. 

Offscouring. (E.) From of and 
scour. So also E us off-shoot, o, Peg 

Oft, Often, frequently. (E.) A.S.oft; 
whence M. E. ofte, with added -e, and lastly 
ofte-n with added -1.«pIcel. opt, Dan. ofte, 


Swed. ofta, G. oft, Goth. ufta. Origin 
unknown. 
Ogee, Ogive, a double curve. (F.— 


Span.— Arab.) ‘An ogiue (ogive) or ogee, 
a wreath, circlet, or round band in archi- 
tecture,’ Minsheu. An ogee arch is a 
pointed arch, with doubly-curved sides. 
— M.F. augive, F. ogive, an ogive or ogee 
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(Cot.). = Span. auge, highest point, also 
meridian, apogee (cf. Port. auge, top); 
from the pointed top of Moorish arches, 
which have doubly-curved sides. = Arab. 
āwj, summit. @ Perhaps not a true Arab. 
word, but der. from Gk. áróyawov, the 
apogee (in which sense dw is sometimes 
used). Der. ogiv-al, adj. (also written 
ogee-fall !). 

Ogle, to glance at. (Du.) A frequent. 
form of Du. oogen, ‘to cast sheepes eyes 
upon one ;’ Hexham. (Cf. Low G. oegeln, 
to ogle, from oegen, to look at.)=Du. 
ooge, eye; cognate with E. Eye. 

a monster. (F.—L.) F. ogre. 
ct. Span. ogro (Diez; but not giver in 
most Dict., and probably from F.). Of 
unknown origin. The deriv. from L. acc. 
augurem, soothsayer, hence, a wizard 
(Körting) is not convincing. Der. ogr-ess, 
F. ogresse. 

Oh; see O (1). 

Oil. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. oile.= A.F. 
oile (F. huile).=L. oleum; from olea, an 
olive-tree. — Gk. éAaia, an olive-tree. See 
Olive. 

Ointment. (F.—L.) The former ¢ is 
due to confusion with anoint; the M. E. 
form is oímement.=0, F. oignement, an 
anointing, also an unguent. =O. F. ozgne-r, 
the same as ozzdre, to anoint ; with suffix 


-ment.=—L. ungere, to anoint. See Un- 
guent. 
Old. (E) M.E. old. O. Merc. ald, 


later äld; (A. S. eald). + Du. oud (for *old), 
G. alt; cf. Goth. altheis. Teut. type 
*aldóz; Idg. type *al-tós, formed with 
pp. suffix -tós from 4/AL, as seen in 
L. al-ere, Icel. a/-a, to nourish, bring up ; 
so that the sense was orig. * brought up.’ 
B. L. altus, high, is prob. the same word, 
with a newer sense. 

Oleaginous. (L.— Gk.) L. oleägin-us, 
oily, with suffix -ozs; adj., from olea, an 
olive-tree. See Oil. 

Oleander, the rose-bay-tree. (F.— 
Late L.) M. F. oleandre, rose-bay-tree 
(Cot.). Thesame as Ital. oleandro, Span. 
eloendro (Minsheu), Port. eloendro, loendro ; 
all variously corrupted from Late L. /órand- 
rum (taken for orandrum). It seems to 
have been confused with oleaster. 2. 
Isidore gives the name as ‘ arodandarum, 
vulgo Jorandrum.’ This shews that the 
name was a corruption of rhododendron, 
due to confusion with L. Zaurus, laurel. 

Oleaster, wild olive. (L.—Gk.) L. 
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oleaster, Rom. xi. 17; formed from o/ea, an 
olive-tree. = Gk. éAaía, an olive-tree. 

Olfactory, relating to smell. (L) L. 
olfactörius, ad)., from L. olfactor, one who 
smells, o/factus, a smelling. = L. olfactus, 
pp. of olfacere, olefacere, to scent.=L. 
olé-re (also olére), to smell; facere, to 
make, cause. This L. o/ere stands for 
*odere ; cf. od-or, scent; and cf. L. lacruma 
for dacruma. Allied to Gk. öö-un, scent. 

Oli . (F.—L.—Gk.) F.oligar- 
chie. = Late L. oligarchia. = Gk. öAıyapxia, 
government by a few men. = Gk. óAcy-, for 
öAlyos, few, little; and -apxia, from 
dpxewv, to rule. 

Olio, a mixture, medley. (Span. — L.) 
A mistaken form for o/a, intended to 
represent Span. o//a (pronounced olya), a 
round earthen pot, also an olio, esp. in 
phrase olla podrida, a hodge-podge. = L. 
olla, O. Lat. aula, a pot. 

Olive. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. olive. =L. 
oliua.=Gk. ¿haía (for *¿daífa), an olive- 
tree. Brugm.i. § 121 (2). 

Omadaun, Omadhawn, a simple- 
ton. (C.) Anglo-Irish; from Irish amadán, 
a simpleton.=Irish amad (the same). 
Irish am-, for an-, neg. prefix (cf. Gk. áv-) ; 
-mad, O. Irish -met, mind, cognate with 
L. mens and E. mind. Cf. L. ämens, 
mad. 

Ombre, a game at cards. (Span. — L.) 
From Span. juego del hombre, lit. * game 
of the man’ (whence F. ombre). = L. 
hominem, acc. of homo, a man. See 
Human. 

Omega, the end. (Gk.) Gk. à, called 
ù péya, i.e. great o, long o; which is the 
last letter of the Gk. alphabet, as opposed 
to alpha, the first letter. Méya is neut. of 
péyas, great, allied to E. Mickle. 

Omelet, a pan-cake, chiefly of eggs. 
(F.—L.) F. omelette, aumelette (Cot.). 
These are from O.F. amelette, but this 
again was preceded by the form alemette, 
which is, through change of suffix, from 
alemelle (Scheler). The sense of aleme/le 
was ‘a thin plate,’ still preserved in F. 
alumelle, sheathing ‘of a ship. Godefroy 
gives O. F. alemele, blade of a knife; thus 
the omelet was named from its shape, that 
of a ‘thin plate’ of metal. 2. Lastly 
Palemelle is a corruption of la lemelle, the 
correct O.F. form.=L. /ämella, a thin 
plate, properly of metal ; dimin. of lamina, 
a thin plate; see Lamina. See this 
clearly traced by Scheler and Littre. 
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Omen, a sign of a future event. 
L. omen; 
ous. 

Omit, to neglect. (L.) L. omittere, 
(pp. omissus), lit. ‘to let go.” For *om- 
mittere<*ob-mittere; from ob, by, mittere, 
to send. See Missile. Der. omiss-ion, 
from F. omission, ‘an omission,’ from L. 
acc. omissiónem ; from the pp. 

Omni-, prefix. (L.) L. omnis, all. 
Der. omni-potent, all-powerful; omni- 
present, everywhere present; omni-scient, 
all-knowing; omni-vorous, all-devouring ; 
see Potent, Present, Science, Vora- 
cious. 

omnibus, a public vehicle. (L.) “So 
called because intended for the use of all. 
=L, omnibus, for all; dat. pl. of omnis. 
Y Commonly shortened to bus. 

Omrah, a prince, lord. (Arab.) “Ai- 
grettes by omrahs worn;’ Scott, Vis. of 
Don. Roderick, st. 31. Omrah is properly 
a plural, like Nabob, q.v. = Arab. umara, 
pl. of amir, a prince, emir; see Emir. 
Cf. the Arab. title amiru'/-umara, prince 
of princes (Yule). 

On. (E.) M.E. on; A.S. on. + Du. 
aan, Icel. à, Swed. à, G. an (whence Dan. 
an), Goth. ana, Gk. dvd, Russ. na. Idg. 


type *ana. 
Once; see One. 


Once, sometimes for Ounce (2). 
One (1), single, sole. (E.) M. E. oon. 
Already written wom in M. E. See Guy 
of Warwick, ed. Zupitza, note to l. 7927. 
A.S. an, one. + Du. cen, Icel. einn, Dan. 
een, Swed. en, G. ein, Goth. ains, W. un, 
Irish and Gael. aon, L. unus, O. L. oinos, 
Gk. *olvos, one (fem. otv, an ace on a die). 
Teut. type *ainoz; Idg. type *oinos. Cf. 
Lith. v/»as ; Brugm. ii. $ 165. Der. an, 
a, on-ly, al-one, at-one. 

once. (E) M.E. ones; A.S. änes, 
adv., once. Orig. gen. case (masc. and 
neut.) of à», one; the gen. case was used 
advérbially, as in eed-s, twi-ce, thri-ce. 

one (2), a person, spoken of indefinitely. 
(E) In the phrase “one says,’ one means 
“a single person.’ Merely a peculiar use 
of the ordinary word one. @ Not F. on. 

Onerous, burdensome. (F.—L.) M.F. 
onereux.=L. onerósus, adj.=L. oner-, for 
*ones-, stem of onus, a burden. 

Onion, a plant. (F.—L.) F. oignon. = 
L. üniönem, acc. of ünio, a large onion; 
see Union (2). 

Only. (E) M. E. oonli, adj. and adv.; 


(L.) 


O. Lat. osmen. Der. omin- 


OPHIDIAN 


A.S. ánlic, adj., unique, lit. * one-like.' = 
A.S. dn, one; lic, like. 

Onomatoposia, name-making, the 
formation of a word with a resemblance 
in sound to the thing signified. (Gk.) Gk. 
óvomaroroiía, the making of a name. = Gk. 
óvopaTo-, combining form of óvoyua, a name; 
and moeivy, to make; see Name and 
Poem. Brugm. ii. $ 117. 

Onset, an assault. (E.) Dueto the phr. 
set on! i.e. attack! From oz and set. 

Onslaught, an attack. (E.) From on 
and M.E. slaht, A. S. sleat, a stroke, 
blow, formed from s/éan, to strike; see 
Blay. And cf. slaughter. 

Onward, Onwards. (E.) From on 
and -ward, -wards ; see Toward. 

Onyx, a kind of agate. (L.—Gk.) L. 
onyx.=Gk. övuf, a nail; a veined gem, 
onyx, from its resemblance to the finger- 
nail. See Nail 

Oolite, a kind of limestone. (F.—Gk.) 
F. oolithe (with th sounded as 7/).— Gk. 
Qó-v, egg; Al@-os, stone. Lit. *egg-stone.' 
See Oval. 

Ooze, moisture, soft mud. (E.  For- 
merly wose; M. E. wose. A.S. wos, 
moisture, juice. + Icel. vas, wetness. Per- 
haps confused with A. S. wase, soft mud ; 
which is cognate with Icel. veísa, a stag- 


nant pool. Der. ooze, vb. 
Opacity ; see Opaque. 

al, a gem. (F.—L.) F. opale.=L. 
opalus, an opal. Cf. Gk. ò tos, an 


opal; Skt. upala-, a stone, gem. 

ue. (F.—L.) F. opaque. = L. opa- 
cum, acc. of opácus, dark, obscure. Der. 
opac-i-ty, from F. opacité, L. acc. opáci- 
tàtem. 

Open, unclosed. (E.) The verb is from 
the adj. open, which is sometimes short- 
ened to ope (Coriol. i. 4. 43). A. S. open, 
adj., open, with the form of an old pp. 
+ Du. open, adj; Icel. opinn; Swed. 
öppen; G. offen. Teut. types *upenoz, 
*upanoz. Perhaps connected with the 
idea of the lifting of a tent-door; cf. A. S. 
up, up. See Up. Der. open, vb., A.S. 
openian, to make open. 

. (Ital. ÉL.) Ital. opera, a work, 

a musical play. = L. opera, work; see 
below. 

O te. (L.) From pp. of L. operarz, 
to work. =L. opera, work; from oper- (for 
*opes-), stem of L. opus, work, toil. + 
Skt. apas, work. 

Ophidian, relating to serpents. (Gk.) 
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Formed with suffix -an (L. -änus), from 
Gk. ¿pidiov, dpeidiov, dimin. of ó$us, a 
serpent. Cf. the dimin. form (p-30v (see 
Zodiac). + Skt. aAz-, L. anguis, a snake. 

ophicleide, a musical instrument. 
(F.—Gk.) Lit. a ' key-serpent'; because 
made by adding eys to an old musical 
instrument called a serpent (from its 
twisted shape). = Gk. ópu-s, a serpent; 
«rab-, stem of xAeís, a key. 

Ophthalmia, inflammation of the 
eye. (Gk.) Gk. dp@aApia. = Gk. ¿$0aApós, 
the eye, Boeotian óxraAAos, for *óxrav- 
Aos (cf. Skt. akshan-, eye); Doric órridos, 
the eye. From Idg. base *og-, eye; cf. 
Russ. oko, eye, Skt. aksha-, akshz, Lith. 
akis, L. oc-ul-us. See Prellwitz. And 
see Ocular. 

Opinion. (F.-L.) F. ofinion.=L. 
opiniönem, acc. of opinio, a supposition. = 
L. opinàri, to suppose, opine.=L. opinus, 
thinking, expecting; only in zec-opinus, 
not expecting, unexpected, ¢”-opinus, un- 
expected. Der. opine, F. opiner, L. opinari 
(above). 

Opium. (L.—Gk.) L. opium.= Gk. 
ömov, poppy-juice. — Gk. órós, sap. 

ssum, a quadruped. (W. Indian.) 
= W. Indian opassom ; in the language of 
the Indians of Virginia; Capt. Smith, p. 59. 

Oppidan. (L.) L. oppidanus, belong- 
ing to a town. =L, oppidum, a town; O. 
L. oppedum. Apparently from L. o- (o£), 
near; *fedum (Gk. rédov), a field, plain; 
Brugm. i. § 65. (Explained as * protecting 
the plain’; the derivation is clearer than 
the sense.) 

pilation, a stopping up. (F.—L.) 
M. F. oppilatzon, * an obstruction ;’ Cot. = 
L. acc. oppilationem. = L. oppilatus, pp. of 
oppilare, to stop up. — L. of (for ob), 
against; pilare, to ram, from filum, a 
pestle. And L. pilum is for *pins-lom, 
from finsere, to pound. 

Opponent. (L.) L. opponent-, stem of 
pres. part. of opponere, to oppose. = L. 06, 
against ; pónere, to place. See Position. 

Opportune, timely. (F.-L.) F. op- 
Portun.=L. opportunus, convenient, sea- 
sonable, lit. * near the harbour,’ or ‘ easy of 
access.’ = L. o- (ob), near; portus, access, 
harbour. See Port (2). 

Oppose. (F.—L. and Gk.) F. opposer, 
to withstand. = L. o- (for ob), against ; F. 
poser, to place, from Late L. pausāre, used 
to translate L. ponere, to place. See Pose. 

Opposite. (F.—L.) F. opposite. =L 


ORACLE 


situs, pp. of opponere, to set against. = 
rap (ob), against; fönere, to set. See 
Position. 
ss. (F.—L.) F. oppresser.= 
Late L. oppressäre, frequent. of L. oppri- 
mere, to oppress. =L. o- (ob), near ; pre- 
mere (pp. pressus), to press. See Press. 
brious. (L.) From L. opro- 
briosus, full of reproach. = L. opprobrium, 
reproach. = L. of- (for 05), on, upon; ro- 
brum, disgrace. 

Oppugn, to resist. (F.—L.) F. E 
pugner, = L. oppugnare. = L. op- (ob), 
against; pugnare, to fight, from pugnus, 
afist. See Pugilism. 

tive, wishing. (F.—L.) Chiefly 
as the name of a mood. =F. optatif. = L. 
optätiuus, expressive of a wish.=L. of- 
tatus, pp. of optáre, to wish. Cf. Skt. ap, 
to attain. 

Optic, relating to the sight. (F.—Gk.) 
F. optique. = Gk. órrucós, belonging to the 
sight; cf. önrnp, a spy. From the base 
on- (for ox-) seen in Ionic ör-wr-a, I have 
seen, öf-onaı, I shall see; cf. L. oc-u/us, 
the eye. See Ocular. 

Optimism, the doctrine that all is for 
the best. (L.) From L. oftim-us, O. Lat. 
opitumus (Brugm. ii. $ 73), best; with 
suffix -ism (Gk. -topos). L. op-ti-mus is 
a superl. form from a base of- (i.e. choice, 
select) ; cf. opfäre, to wish. 

option, choice. (F.—L.) F. option. = 
L. optionem, acc. of optio, choice. Allied 
to L. opftare, to wish ; see Optative. 

Opulent, wealthy. (F.—L.) F. opu- 
lent.=L. opulentus, wealthy. = L, op-, base 
of opés, wealth. Cf. Skt. anas, wealth. 

(1), conj., offering an alternative. 
(E.) Short for other, outher, auther, the 
M. E. forms, which answer to A. S. dhwe- 
Jer, àwjer. = A.S. à, ever; hwaper, 
whether. Cf. Either. 

Or (2), ere. (E) M.E. or, unemphatic 
form of gr, ere. A.S. zr, ere; see Ere. 
(In the phrases or ere, or ever.) * 

Or (3), gold. (F.—L.) In heraldry. F. 
or.=L. aurum, gold. 

Orach, a pot-herb. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Also arrache. =F .arroche,‘ orache, orage;’ 
Cot. A Picard form corresponding to F. 
*arreuce (Hatzfeld). (Cf. Walloon arip, 
orach (Remacle); Ital. atrepice.] = L. 
atriplicem, acc. of atriplex, orach. = Gk. 
arp 1$, drpapagus, orach. 

Oracle. (F.—L.) F. oracle.=L. órá- 
culum, a divine announcement ; formed 
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from örd-re, to pray, from ör- (for ds), the 
mouth (below). 

oral, spoken. (L.) Coined from L. ðr- 
(for ds), the mouth. + Skt. sya, mouth ; 
Icel. dss, mouth of a river. 

Orang-outang, , 2 large ape. (Malay.) 
Malay drang-utan, lit. ‘wild man. 2 Malay 
örang, a man; ütan, hútan, woods, wilds 
of a country, wild. 

Orange. (F. — Ital. — Arab. — Pers.) 
O.F. orenge (F. orange). For *narenge, 
but the initial »» was lost (in Italian), and 
then arenge became orenge by a popular 
etymology from or, gold. Cf. Span. na- 
ranja, an orange. = Ital.arancía, an orange; 
Low Lat. arangía.= Arab. náranj, nā- 
rin].—Pers. marang, an orange. Allied 
to Pers. dr, a pomegranate. 

Oration. (F. —L.) F. oration. = L. acc. 
öräliönem.=L. örätus, pp. of öräre, to 
pray.=L. ör- (for os), the mouth. See 
Oral. Doublet, orison. 

orator. (F.—L.) Formerly oratour. = 
F. orateur. = L. öratörem, acc. of örätor, a 
speaker. = L. öräfus, pp. of öräre, to pray, 
to speak (above). 

Orb. (F.—L.) F. orbe. = L. orbem, acc. 
of orbis, a circle, sphere. 

orbit. L.) L. orbita, a track, circuit ; 
formed with suffix -/a from oréz-, decl. 
stem of orbis, an orb, circle. 

Orc, Ork, a large marine animal; a 
narwhal, or grampus. (L. See Nares. 
=L. orca, perhaps the narwhal (Plin D. 

Orchard. (L. and E). M. E. orchard. 
A.S. orceard, older form ortgeard. Cog- 
nate with Goth. aurtigards, a garden 
(Gk. x5jmos). The latter element, A. S. 
geard, is the mod. E. yard; see Yard. 
The former element is merely borrowed 
from L. hortus, a garden, both in E. 
and Gothic; see Horticulture. As 
the L. hortus is cognate with E. yard, 
the form ort-geard. merely repeats the 
idea of ‘yard.’ «f So in Brugm. i. $ 767 ; 
but some consider A. S. ort-geard as wholly 
Teutonic, and connect it with A.S. 
wyrt-geard, Van. urt-gaard, Swed. örte- 
gard, a kitchen-garden, from A.S. wyrt, 
Dan. urt, Swed. ört, a wort. (See Wort 
in Franck.) See Wort. 

Orchestra. (L.—Gk.) L.orchöstra.= 
Gk. ópxnorpa, an orchestra; which, in the 
Attic theatre, was a space on which the 
chorus danced. = Gk. öpx&opaı, I dance. 

Orchis, a plant. (L.—Gk.) L.orchis. . (F.—L.—Gk.) F. organe. =L. 
= Gk. opxis, a testicle, a plant with roots porganum, an implement. = Gk. ópyavov, an 
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of testicular shape. Der. orchid, where 
the suffix -¿d was suggested by the Gk. 
cidos, shape ; cf. cyclo-td, cono-id. 

, to set in ‘order, (F.—L.) 

M. E. ordeinen.=O.F. ordener (later or- 
donner).=L. ordinäre, to set in order. = 
L. ordin-, declensional stem of ordo, order. 
Der. pre-ordain. 

eal, a severe test, judgment by fıre. 
&c. (E.) M.E.ordal. A.S. ordél, ordäl, 
a dealing out, judgment, decision. “O. 
Friesic ordél.—A.S. or-, prefix, out; dal, 
dal, a dealing; see Deal, Dole. The 
prefix or-=Du. oor-, G. ur-, Goth. us-, 
out (hence, thorough). + Du. oordeel, 
O. Sax. urdéli, G. urtheil, judgment; simi- 
larly compounded. 

Order. (F.-L.) F. ordre, O, F. or- 
dine.=L. ordinem, acc. of ordo, order. 
Allied to L. ordiri, to begin, oriri, to 
arise. Brugm. ii. $ 128. Der. dis- 
order. 

ordinal, shewing the order. (L.) L. 
ordinälis, adj., in order.=L. ordin-, de- 
clensional stem of ordo, order. 

ordinance. (l.-L.) O.F. ordi- 
nance. =Late L. ordinantia, a command. 
=L. ordinant-, pres. pt. of ordinärc, to 
ordain. See Ordain. 

ordinary. (F.—L.) F. ordinaire. = 
L. ordinärius, regular (as sb., an over- 
seer). = L. ordin-, decl. stem of ordo, order. 
Der. ordinary, sb. 

ordination. (L.) From L. ordinātio, 
an ordinance, also ordination, — L. ordin- 
ätus, pp. of ordinäre, to ordain. See 
Ordain. 

ordnance, artillery. (F.—L.) For- 
merly, ordinance; it had reference to the 
bore or size of the cannon, and was thence 
transferred to the cannon itself (Cot. ; 
s. v. ordonnance) ; see ordinance. 

Ordure, excrement. (F.-L.) F. or- 
dure.=O.F. ord (fem. orde), filthy, foul, 
ugly, frightful. = L. horridus, rough, 
frightful. See Horrid. (So Körting.) 

Ore. (E) M.E. or, oor. A.S. ra, 
ore of metal, allied to öre,a mine. E. Fries. 
ür, ore.+Du. oer, ore. €] Distinct from 
A. S. ar, brass, which is cognate with Goth. 
ais, L. aes, brass. But the words may 
have been confused. 

Oread, a mountain-nymph. (Gk.) From 
Gk. öpeıad-, stem of óperás, an oread.= Gk. 
ópos, a mountain. 


ORGIES 


implement; allied to &pyov, work; see 
Work. 
orgies, sacred rites, revelry. (F.—L.— 

Gk.) F. orgies. = L. orgía, sb. pl., a festival 
in honour of Bacchus, orgies. = Gk. öpyıa, 
sb. pl., orgies, rites, from sing. *épyiov, a 
sacred act ; allied to &pyov, work. 

Og iom prond. (F.—O.H.G.) Also 
orgillous; M. E. orgetlus; Anglo-F. or- 
guyllus.=O.F. orgoillos, orguillus, later 
orgueilleux, proud. — O.F. orgoil, orguil, 
F. orgueil, pride. From an O. H. G. sb. 
*urguoli, from O.H.G. urguol, remarkable, 
notable (Graff). 

Oriel, a recess (with a window) in a 
room. (F.-L.) M.E. oriol, oryall, a 
small room, portico, esp. aroom for alady, 
boudoir. = O.F. ovzol, a porch, gallery, cor- 
ridor.— Late L. orzolum, a small room, 
recess, portico ; prob. for aureolum (?), 
that which is ornamented with gold. =L. 
aurum, gold. €« See Pliny, lib. xxxiii. 
c. 3, for the custom of gilding apartments. 
Cf. Oriole. 

Orient, eastern. (F.—L.) F. orient. = 
L. orient-, stem of oriens, rising, the east ; 
orig. pres. pt. of oriri, to rise, begin. + 
Skt. 7, to rise. 

Orifice. (F.-L.) F. orifice, a small 
opening. — L. orificium, an opening, lit. 
‘making of a mouth." = L. öri-, decl. stem 
of ös, mouth ; facere, to make. 

e, the old standard of 
France, (F. —L.) F. oriflamme, the sacred 
standard of France. = Late L. auriflamma, 
lit. “golden flame, because the banner 
was cut into flame-like strips at the outer 
edge, and carried on a gilt pole. = L. quri- 
p T tap ds gold ; ; flamma, flame. 

d marjoram. (F.—L. — Gk.) 
ir origan. nr origanum. =Gk. dpiyavor, 
lit. ‘mountain- -pride.’ = Gk. ópi = ópet-, 
related to öpos,a mountain ; yávos, beauty, 
ornament. 

Origin. (F.-L.) F. origine.= Lat. 
originem, acc. of origo, a beginning. = L. 
oriri, to rise. 

Oriole, the golden thrush. (F.—L.) 
O.F. oriol iF. loriot =Toriot).=L.aureolus, 
golden. = L. aurum, gold. 

Orison, a prayer. (F.—L.) O.F. ori- 
son, oreison (F. oraison). =L. örätiönem, 
acc. of örätio, a prayer; see Oration. 

Orle, a kind of fillet, in heraldry, &c. 
(F.—L.) F. orle, m., "M. F. orle, f, a 
hem, narrow border; cf. Late L. orla, 
a border, edge.=L. type *dru/a, dimin. 
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of L. öra, border, edge. 
mouth. 

Orlop, a deck of a ship. (Du.) For- 
merly orloge (Phillips). Contracted from 
Du. overloop, a running over, a deck of a 
ship, an orlope (Sewel). So called because 
it traverses the ship. = Du. over, over; 
loopen, to run ; see Elope, Leap. 

Ormolu, a kind of brass. (F.—L.) F. 
or moulu, lit. ‘pounded gold.’ = F. or, 
from L. aurum, gold; and moulu, pp. of 
moudre, to grind, O. F. mo/dre, from L. 
molere, to grind. 

Ornament. (F.— L.) M.E. orne- 
ment. = F. ornement. = L. ornàmentum, 
an adornment. = L. ornäre, to adorn. 

ornate. (L.) From pp. of L. ornare, 
to adorn. 

Ornithology, the science of birds. 
(Gk.) Gk. öprıdo-, for ópvis, a bird; 
-Aoyla, from Aóyos, a discourse, Acyeıv, to 
speak. Allied to A. S. earn, G. aar, W. 
eryr, an eagle, named from its soaring ; cf. 
Gk. ópvvya, I stir up, rouse. 

ornithorhyncus, an Australian 
animal. (Gk.) Named from the resem- 
blance of its snout to a duck’s bill. = Gk. 
ópvido- (for öpvıs), bird; fúyxos, a snout. 

Orphan. (L.-Gk.) L.orphanus.= 
Gk. 'óppavós, destitute; John xiv. 18. 
Allied to L. orózs, destitute. 

Orpiment, yellow sulphuret of ar- 
senic. (F.—L.) Lit. ‘gold paint.’ F. 
orpiment.=L. auripigmentum, gold paint. 
=L. auri- (for aurum), gold; and pig- 
mentum, a pigment, paint, from pingere, 
to paint. 

orpine, orpin, a kind of stone-crop. 
(F.—L.) Named from its colour. M. E. 
orpin. = F. orpin, “orpin, or live-long ; 
also orpiment;' Cot. A docked form of 
orpiment above. 

rrery, an apparatus for illustrating 
the motion ofthe planets. (Ireland.) Con- 
structed at the expense of Charles Boyle, 


Cf. L. as, 


earl of Orrery, about 1715. Orrery isa 
barony in co. Cork, Ireland. 
Orris, a plant. (Ital. —L.—Gk.) For- 


merly orice, oris. These are E. corrup- 
tions of M. Ital. ¿rios (Ital. zreos).=M. 
Ital. zrios, * oris-roote,’ Florio; with refer- 
ence to the Iris florentina. Modified 
from L. iris, a rainbow, an iris. 

Ort ; see Orts. 

Orthodox, of the right faith. (L.— 
Gk.) Late L. orthodoxus. = Gk. óp6óbo£os, 
of the right opinion. = Gk. óp6ó-s, upright, 
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right; óga, an opinion, from doreiv, to 
seem. Cf. Arduous. Brugm. ii. $ 143. 
orthoepy, correct pronunciation. 

(Gk.) From Gk. óp6oére:a, orthoepy. = 
Gk. ¿p06-s, right; ¿m-os, a word; see 
Ec jh e eE 

ortho correct writing. (F.— 
L. Ske. E. ET = M. F. orto- 
graphie. = L. orthographia. = Gk. óp0o- 
ypapia. = Gk. dp0é-s, right; ypápew, to 
write. 

orthopteroui, lit. straight-winged. 

(Gk.) . 6p06-s, straight; mrepóv, a 
wing. 

Ortolan, a bird. (F. — Ital. — L.) 
O. F. Aortolan. = M. Ital. hortolano, a 
gardener, also an ortolan, lit. ‘ haunter of 
gardens.’ = L. hortulänus, a gardener. = L. 
hortulus, dimin. of hortus, a garden; 
allied to Yard. 

Orts, remnants, leavings. (E.) M.E. 
ortes. From A.S. or-, out (what is left) ; 
etan, to eat. Pröved by M. Du. orete, 
ooraete, a piece left after eating, Swed. 
dial. ordte, urate, refuse fodder. The 
same prefix ør- occurs in ordeal. Cf. also 
Low G. ort, an ort ; Dan. dial. ored, orret, 
an ort; N. Fries. örfe, to leave remnants 
after eating. 

Oscillate, to swing. (L.) From pp. 
of L. oscillare, to swing. — L. oscillum, a 
swing. 

Osculate, to kiss. (L.) From pp. of 
L. osculäri, to kiss. =L. osculum, a little 
mouth, pretty mouth; double dimin. of 
ös, the mouth. 

Osier. (F.) F. osier, ‘the ozier, red 
withy, water-willow tree;’ Cot. The 
proposed connexion with Gk. oloos, an 
osier, lacks evidence. 

Osmium, a metal. (Gk.) The oxide 
has a disagreeable smell. = Gk. òo uh, òðph, 
a smell. = Gk. d(ew (for *65-yeıv), to smell; 
cf. 5347, scent. See Odour. 

Osprey, the fish-hawk. (L.) A cor- 
ruption of ossifrage, the older name for the 
bird. — L. ossifragus, ossifraga, an osprey. 
= L. ossifragus, bone-breaking ; (from its 
strength). = L. ossé-, decl stem of os, 
bone; frag , base of frangere, to break. 

osseous, bony. (L.) L. osse-us, bony ; 
with suffix -ous.=L. oss-, stem of os, a 
bone. Cf. Gk. òøréov, Skt. asthi, a 
bone. Brugm. i. $ 703. 

ossifrage. (L.) In Levit. xi. 13; 
see Osprey. 

ossify, to tum to bone. (F.-L.) 


OUCH 


From L. ossi-, decl. stem of os, bone; 
E. fier, for L. -fcäre, to make, from 
facere, to make. Der. ossific-at-ion. 

Ostensible. (L.) Coined from os- 
tensi- (for ostensus), pp. of ostendere, to 
shew ; with suffix -àzizs. See below. 

ostentation. (F.—L.) F. ostenta- 
tion. = L. ostentätiönem, acc. of ostentälio, 
display.=L. ostentdtus, pp. of ostentäre, 
intensive form of ostendere, to shew, lit. 
stretch before. = L. os- (for *op-s-, related to 
ob), near, before; tendere, to stretch. See 
Tend (1). For *ops-, see Brugm. i. 
§ 143. 

Osteology, science of the bones. (Gk.) 
Gk. ócTéo-v, a bone; -Aoyía, from Aóyos, 


a discourse, Aéyew, to speak. See os- 
seous. 

Ostler ; see Hostler. 

Ostracise, to banish by a vote 


written on a potsherd. (Gk.) Gk. öorpa- 
ifeıv, to ostracise. = Gk. óorpaxov, a pot- 
sherd, tile, voting-tablet, orig. a shell; 
allied to Gk. öorpeov, an oyster, orig. a 
shell. See Oyster. 

Ostrich, a bird. (F.—L. and Gk.) 
M. E. ostrice, oystryche.=O.F. ostruce; 
mod. F. autruche. [Cf. Span. avestruz, 
Port. abestruz, an ostrich.] = L. auis 
strüthio, lit. ostrich-bird. Here strithio 
is from Gk. orpovdlaw, an ostrich; ex- 
tended from erpov6ós, a bird. 

Other, second, different. (E) M.E. 
other; A.S. öder, other, second. + Du. 
ander, Icel. annarr (for *anthar-), Dan. 
anden, Swed. annan, G. ander, Goth. 
anthar; Lithuan. antras, Skt. antara-, 
other. In Skt. an-tara-, the suffix is the 
same as the usual comparative suffix (as in 
Gk. oopw-repos, wiser), Cf. Skt. an-ya-, 
other, different. 

Otter. E) M.E. oter, A. S. otor + 
Du. otter, Icel. otr, Dan. odder, Swed 
utter, G. otter; Russ. vuidra, Lith. údra; 
also Gk. üöpa, a hydra, water-snake. 
Teut. type *o/roz, m. ; ldg. types *udros, 
m., *udrä,f. Allied to water ; compare 
Gk. üöpa, hydra, with (Bop, water. e 
sense is ‘dweller in the water.’ Doublet, 
hydra, q. v. 

Otto, the same as Attar. 

Ottoman, a low stuffed seat. (F.— 
Turk.) F. ottomane, an ottoman, sofa, = 
F. Ortoman, ‘Yurkish. So named from 
Othman or Osman, founder of the Turk- 
ish empire. 


Ouch, Nouch, the socket of a precious 
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stone, ornament. (F.—O. H. G.) Usually 
ouch; yet nouch is the true form. M. E. 
nouche. = O, F. nouche, nosche, nusche, a 
buckle, clasp, bracelet (Burguy) ; Low L. 
nusca. - M. H. G. nuske, O. H.G. nusca, 
a buckle, clasp, brooch. @ Perhaps of 
Celtic origin ; cf. Irish masc, a tie, chain, 
ring, zasgaim, I bind (Schade, Stokes). 

Ought (1), pt. t. of Owe, q. v. 

Ought (2), anything; see Aught. 

Ounce (1), twelfth part of a pound. 
(F.-L.) M.E. unce. = O.F. unce (F. 
once) =L. uncia, (1) an ounce, (2) an 
inch. Allied to Gk. öyxos, mass, weight. 
See Inch. 

Ounce (2), Once, a kind of lynx. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) F. once; M.F. once, Cot. 
Cf. Port. onça, Span. onza, Ital. Zonza, an 
ounce; also Ital. onza, an ounce (Florio, 
1598), obtained by treating Zonza as if= 
Ponza.=Late L. type *lyncea, lynx-like, 
fem. =L. /ync-, stem of lynx, a lynx.= 


Gk. Auyf, a lynx; see Lynx. ForF. 
o<Gk. v, cf. grotto, tomb, torso. 
Ouphe, an elf, fairy. (Scand.) Mer. 


Wives, iv. 4. 49. A variant of oaf=elf. 
See Oaf and Elf. 

Our. (E.) A.S. dre, of us; gen. of 
wé, we. The possessive pronoun was also 
tire, which was regularly declined. The 
form žre stands for *us-er-; cf. Goth. 
unsara, gen. pl. of Goth. weis, we. 

Ourang-ou ; see Orang-outang. 

Ousel, 2 kind of thrush. (E) M. E. 
osel. A. S. ösle. For *omsal-, which is 
for older *amsal-.4-G. amsel, O. H. G. am- 
sala, an ousel. The L. merula (whence 
E. merle) can stand for *mesula, and may 
be connected with G. amsel by gradation. 
See Merle. 

Oust, to eject. (F.—L.) A.F. ouster 
(Bozon), M. F. oster, ‘to remove ;’ Cot. 
(F. ôter.) Of disputed origin; some 
derive it from odstäre, to thwart, which 
gives the right form, but does not suit 
the sense; Diez suggests L. *haustare, 
a derivative of haurire (pp. haustus), to 
draw water. Cf. E. ex- ¢; and L. 
exhaurire, in the sense “to remove.’ 

Out, without, abroad. (E.) M.E. oute, 
ute, adv., A. S. ite, ülan, adv., out, with- 
out; formed (with adv. suffix -e or -az) 
from A.S. z/, adv., out, from.4-Du. zz, 
Icel. z£, Dan. ud, Swed. ut, G. aus, Goth. 
üt (= A.S. út), üta (= A.S. ste), útana 
(= A.S. útan) ; Skt. ud, up, out. 
@ Hence numerous compounds, such as 


OVER 


out-balance, out-bid, out-break, presenting 
no difficulty. 
outer, comp. form; see Utter. 

Outlaw. (Scand.) M.E. outlawe. == 
Icel. z//agz, an outlaw, lit. out of (beyond) 
the law. = Icel. zz, out; /ög, law; see Out 
and Law. Cf. L. exlex, lawless. 

Outlet. (E.) M.E. wee, lit. ‘a 
letting out? = A.S. z/, out; /2tan, to let. 

Outmost; see Utmost. 

Outrage. (F.—L.) F. outrage, ear- 
lier form o/trage, excessive violence. (Cf. 
Ital. o/traggio.) —- O. F. oltre, Y. outre, be- 
yond; with suffix -age (<L. -äticum). = 
L. ultra, beyond. See Ultra-. 

Outrigger. (E. and Scand.) A pro- 
jecting spar for extending sails, a project- 
ing rowlock for an oar, a boat with pro- 
jecting rowlocks. From Out and Rig. 

Outward. (E.) A.S. úteweard, out- 
ward. = A.S. úte, out; weard, -ward ; see 
Toward. 

Oval, egg-shaped. (F.—L.) F. oval. 
Formed with suffix -a/ (<L. -ãlis) from L. 
öuum, an egg.+Gk. gór, Sov, an egg. 
The Gk. duov is for *õwrom, related by 
gradation to L. auis, a bird (like ga, a 
sheep-skin, from dis, a sheep) ; see Avi- 
ary. Perhaps cognate with Egg. Der. 
ov-ar-y, Late L. öuäria, the part of the 
body in which eggs are formed in birds; 
ovi-form, egg-shaped; ovi-farous, from 
L. dut-parus, egg-producing (see Parent). 

Ovation, a lesser Roman triumph. (F. 
—L.) F. ovation.mL. acc. owätiönem, 
from owätio, a shouting, exultation. = L. 
ouätus, pp. of ouare, to shout, + Gk. 
eváfew, to shout, from eval, «bot, inter- 
jections of rejoicing, esp. in honour of 
Bacchus. 

Oven. (E.) M.E. ouen (=oven). A.S. 
ofen, ofn. + Du. oven Icel. ofn, omn (also 
ogn), Swed. ugn, G. ofen, Goth. auhns. 
Teut. types *uhno-, ufno-; Idg. type 
*ugnos. Allied to Skt. ukhd, a pot (cf. 
Gk. Imvös, an oven); this older sense is 
remarkably preserved in A.S. ofmet, a pot, 
vessel. 

Over, above, across. (E.) M.E. ouer 
(=over). A.S. ofer.4-Du. over, Icel. yfir, 
ofr, Dan. over, Swed. ófuer, G. über, Goth. 
ufar; Gk. úrép, L. s-uper; Skt. upari, 
above. The Idg. form is *uper-, closely 
related to *uperos, upper (Skt. upara-, 
L. s-uperus, A.S. yfera). This is a com- 
parative form from Idg. *z2o- (Skt. upa, 
near, on, under; Gk. ind, L. s-uó, Goth. 
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uf, under; cf. A.S. ufan, E. -ove in 
ab-ove) Closely allied to Up. Y] Hence 
a large number of compounds beginning 
with over, which present no difficulty. 

Overt, open, public. (F.—L.) O.F. 
overt (later ouvert), pp. of ovrir (later 
ouvrir), to open. The etymology is dis- 
puted. a. Diez suggests that ovrir is a 
shortened form of O. F. a-ovrir, a-uvrir 
(Livre des Rois), answering to Prov. adu- 
brir, to open. The latter c can be resolved 
into L. ad, de, operire, where ad is a mere 
pros and de- -operire is to uncover. p. 

ittré considers ovrir to be for avrır, 
ie. L. aperire, to open; the change 
being due to association with covrir (F. 
couvrir), to cover. Cf. Port. avrir, to 
open. 

overture, a proposal, beginning. (F. 

—L) O.F. overture, latter ouverture, an 
opening, from O. F. overt, open (above). 

orm, Oviparous; see Oval. 

Owe, to possess; hence, to possess 
another's roperty, be in debt, be obliged. 
(E.) M. E azen, awen, owen, orig. ‘to 
possess.’ A.S. ägan, to have, possess 
(whence long o from A.S. à, and w for g). 
+lIcel. eiga, to possess, have, be bound, 
own ; Dan. eie, Swed. aga, O.H.G. eigan, 
Goth. aigan, to possess, Teut. type *aigan-. 

Allied to Skt. zz, to possess. 

ought. (E.) The pres. tense of A. S. 
agan is ic äh, really an old perf. tense; 
hence was formed the new pt. t. ähte, M. E. 
ahte, aughte, oughte, mod. E. ie 

owing, in phr. owing to ue to, 
because of. (E. y Orig. es. pt. of i va 

Owl, a bird. (E.) M. E. oule. 
ale.+ Du. uil, Icel. ugla, Dan. ugle, es 
ugla, G. eule, O. H. G. úwela. Teut. 
types *žwalðn-, *uwwalön-, fem. Cf. 
also L. ulula, Skt. ulika-, an owl. The 
sense is ‘howler, from an imitative 
root; cf. L. ululare, to howl. See 
Howl. 

Own (1), possessed | by any one, peculiar 
to oneself. (E.) E. azen, awen, owen, 
contracted to own by loss of e. A. S. ägen, 
own, orig. pp. of agan, to possess; see 
Owe.+Icel. eiginn, Dan. Swed. egen, G. 
eigen, Goth. aigans. 

own (2), to possess. (E.) M. E. aynien, 
ahnien, ahnen, ohnen. A. S. agnian, to 
p nr claim as one's own; denom. 

from A. S. agen, own (above). +Icel. 
eigna, to claim as one’s own; from eiginn, 
one’s own. Der. own-er. 


OZONE 


own (3), to grant. (E.) A develop- 
ment from own (2), to appro oe him; $ 
hence, to acknowledge. hnson. 
«[ Usually said to have been Le fo A.S. 
unnan, M. E. unnen, to grant, of which 
there is no clear trace. 

Ox. (E) M.E. ox, oxe, pl. oxen; A.S. 
oxa, pl. oxan.+Du. os, Icel. uxi, oxi, Dan. 
Swed. oxe, G. ochse, ochs, Goth. auhsa ; 
also W. ych; Skt. ukskan-, an ox, bull. 
Teut. type*ohsan-; Idg. type *oksen-. The 
Skt. ushan- is usually derived from Skt. 
uksh, to sprinkle, hence, to impregnate ; 
Bragm. ji. $ 114. 

, wood-sorrel. (L.—Gk.) L. 
oxalis.=Gk. ófaMs, (1) sour wine, (2) 
sorrel ; from its sourness. = Gk. ó£ús, acid. 
See Oxygen. 

oxide, a compound of oxygen with a 
non-acid base. (Gk.) Coined from ox- 
(for oxy-, as in oxy-gen) and -¿de, Gk. 
-«5ns, like. Sec Oxygen. 

Oxlip, a flower. (E.) A.S. oxanslyppe, 
orig. an ox-slop, piece of ox-dung (a coarse 
name, like some other plant-names).= 
A. S. oxan, gen. case of oxa, ox; slyppe, 
a slop; see Slop. (So also cow-slip= 
cow-slop.) 

O. gen, a gas often found in acid com- 
pounds. (Gk.) Lit. ‘ acid-generator.’ = 
Gk. ó£v-s, sharp, acid ; yev-, to produce, 
e of yiyvouas, I am born. 

xymel, a mixture of honey and 
vinegar. e. uL —Gk.) L. oxymeli. = Gk. 
dfúpeM., — Gk. ófó-s, sharp, acid; pé, 
honey ; see Mellifluous. 

oxytone, having an acute accent on 
the last syllable. (Gk.) Gk. ó£úrovos, 
shrill-toned. = Gk. dfv-s, sharp; Tóvos, a 
tone ; see Tone. 

er, a term in law. (F.-L.) Oyer 

terminer means, literally, ‘to hear and 
determine? = A. F. oyer (F. ouïr), to hear. 
=L. audire, to hear. 

oyez, oyes, hear ye! (F.— L.) Public 
criers begin by saying oyes, now corrupted 
into o yes / — A. F. oyez, 2 p. pl. imperative 
of oyer, to hear (above). 

Oyster. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. oistre. 
= A.F. oistre (F. huttre). = L. ostrea ; also 
ostreum.= Gk. doTpeov, an oyster ; named 
from its hard shell.— Gk. ócréov, a bone, 
shell; see Osseous, Ostracise. 

Ozone, a substance perceived by its 
smell in the air after electric discharges. 
(Gk.) Gk. ó(ov, smelling; pres. pt. of 
ó(ew, to smell. See Odour. 
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PABULUM 


PA-PE. 


Pabulum. (L.) L. pābulum, food; 
from the base fa-, as seen in pã-ui, pt. t. 
of pascere, to feed. See Pastor. 

ace,astep. (F.—L.) M.E. fas.=F. 
pas.=L. passum, acc. of passus, a step, 
pace, lit. a stretch, distance between the 
feet in walking. = L. passus, pp. of pandere, 
to stretch. See Expand. 

Pacha; see Pasha. 

Pachydermatous, thick-skinned. 
(Gk.) From Gk. raxú-s, thick; and dep- 
par-, stem of Bépua, skin. Gk. raxdús is 
allied to L. pinguis, fat. And see Derm. 


Pacify. (F.—L.) F.facifer.=L.paci- | P 


ficare, to make peace. — lL. pact-, decl. 
stem of pax, peace; -ficdre, for facere, to 
make. See Peace. 

Pack, a bundle. (Low G. CL.?) M.F. 
pakke (13th cent.).—- M. Du. pack (Du. 
pak); cf. Icel. pakki, Dan. pakke, Swed. 
packa; G. pack. i also Irish pac, 
Gael. pac, from E.; Bret. pak, from 
Romanic; Ital. pacco, F. pagu-et; Late L. 
paccus.] Prob. of Late L. origin; from 
the L. base pac-, as in pp. pactus, from 
pangere, to fasten (Kórting). See Pact. 
Der. pack-age, with F. suffix -age (cf. 
bage-age); pack-et, from F. paguet, a 
packet, bundle, dimin. form from Low G. 
pakk, M. Du. pack. 

Pact, a contract. (L.) L. pactum, an 
agreement. =L. pactus, pp. of pacisci, to 
agree, inceptive form of O. L. pacere, to 
agree (Bréal). Allied to pangere (pp. 
pactus), to fasten, fix; Skt. pag, to bind, 
Gk. mmyvuu, I fasten. Brugm. i. $ 200; 
ii. § 79. 

Pad (1), asoft cushion. (Low G.?) Also 
in the sense of ‘saddle’ (Levins, 1570) ; 
also in the sense of ‘ bundle’ (Halliwell). 
Of obscure origin. In the sense of cushion 
beneath an animal’s foot, it agrees with 
M. Du, Low G., and Pomeranian fad, 
sole of the foot ; perhaps borrowed from 
Slavonic. Cf. Russ. fodoshva, sole of the 
foot; podushka, a cushion, pad; also 
Lith. , (the same). Cf. Pod. 

Pad (2), a thief on the high road. (Du.) 
We now say foot-pad. Formerly a padder, 
one who goes on the fad, i. e. foot-path. = 
Du. pad, a path; see Path. (Many cant 
words are Dutch.) ya pad, a nag, orig. 

-nag, a road-nag; , vb., to tramp. 
P (1), a dabble in water. 
(LowG.?) Formerlyalso tofinger, handle; 


PAGE 


Haml. iii. 4. 185; Oth. ii. 1. 259. It is 
a parallel formation to 2a///e, frequent. of 
pat; see Pat (1). Cf. LowG. paddeln, 
to tramp about (Danneil), frequent. of 
pedden, to tread, or padjen, to walk with 
short steps (Brem. Wort.) ; from pad, the 
sole of the foot. See Pad (1). Cf. also 
Low G. pladdern, to paddle in water. 

Paddle (2), a little spade, esp. to clcan 
a plough with. (E.) Formerly sfaddle ; 
dimin. of spade. See Spade. 

Paddock (1), a toad. (Scand.) M. E. 
paddok, dimin. of M.E. padde, a toad. = 
Icel. padda, Swed. fadda, Dan. padde, a 
toad, frog.+Du. padde, pad; E. Fries. 
adde. 

Paddock (2), a small enclosure. (L.?) 

Not an old word ; used by Evelyn ; a cor- 
ruption of M. E. parrok, spelt parrocke in 
Palsgrave. (So also poddish for porridge.) 
See Park. 

Paddy, rice in the husk. (Malay.) 
Malay padi, rice in the husk. It seems to 
have been confused with Hind. bkāt, 
cooked rice; from Skt. bhakta, (properly) 
boiled rice, food, orig. pp. of bhaj, to 
divide, possess, &c. (See Yule.) 

Padlock, a loose-hanging lock. (E.) 
A lock for hampers, &c. ; prob. coined by 
adding /ock to prov. E. pad, a pannier 
(Norfolk). This word is also written 
ped; see Pedlar. 

Pean, a hymn to Apollo. (L.—Gk.) 
L. pean. = Gk. Matáv, May, (1) Pxan, 
Peon, physician of the gods, (2) Apollo, 
(3) a hymn to Apollo. Der. peon-y. 

Pedobaptism, infant baptism. (Gk.) 
From Gk. mado-, representing mais, a 
child ; and daptism. Cf. Pedagogue. 

Pagan, acountryman; hence, a heathen. 
(L.) L. paganus, (1) a villager, (2) a 

agan, because the rustic people remained 
ongest uncorverted. =L. fägänus, adj., 
rustic. = L. pagus, a village, district, can- 
ton. Some connect it with 2ag-, base of 
pangere, to fasten; as being marked out 
by fixed limits; see Pact. 

age (1), a boy attending a person of 
rank. (F.—Late L.—Gk.?) M.E. . 
F. page. =Late L. pagium, acc. of pagius, 
a servant. Cf. Span. page, Port. pagem, 
Ital. Zaggio, a page. Etym. disputed. 
Diez thinks that Ital. aggio was formed 
from Gk. raıdiov, a little child, dimin. of 
mais, a boy. (See Diez, Littré, Scheler.) 

Page (2), one side of theleaf ofa book. 
(F.-L) È. page.=L. pagina, a page, 
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leaf. Orig. a leaf; and named from the 
fastening together of strips of papyrus to 
form a leaf. =L. pag-, base of pangere, to 
fasten (pp. pac-tus <pag-tus). 

pageant, an exhibition, spectacle. 
Late L.—L.) Orig. the moveable scaffold 
on which the old ‘ mysteries’ were acted. 
M. E. pagent (Prompt. Parv.), also pagen, 
pagyn ; formed, with excrescent 7 after 7, 
from Late L. pagina, a scaffold, stage for 
shows, made of wooden planks. = L. pa- 
gina, a page of a book ; in Late L. a plank 
of wood. Named from being fastened to- 
gether; see Page (2). Der. page-ant-r-y. 

P an Indian idol's temple. 
(Port. — Pers.) From Port. pagoda, pa 
gode, a pagoda. — Pers. but-kadah, an idol 
temple. == Pers. but, idol, image; kadah, 
habitation. (The initial Pers. sound is 
sometimes rendered by 2, as in Devic's 
Supp. to Littré.) Perhaps confused with 
Skt. bhagavati, f., venerable, as the name 
of a goddess (Yule). 

Pail. (E) M.E. paile. A.S. pagel, 
a pail (Bosworth-Toller). See Anglia, viii. 
450. Cf. Dan. pegel, half-a-pint; M. Du. 
pegel, the contents or capacity of a pot. 
The orig. pail was prob. a liquid-mea- 
sure, with pegs to mark the depth. See 


Em 

(F.-L.—Gk) M.E. peine. = 
x p a pain, a penalty. =L. pena, 
punishment, penalty, pain. = Gk. mow, 
penalty. Idg. type *goina ; cf. O. Ir. cin, 
a fault (Ir. cion), Zend kaznä-, punish- 
ment, Pers. £z, revenge, Russ. ¢szena, a 
price, Gk. r(vew, to pay a price. 
i. § 202. Cf Pine (2). 

Painim; see Paynim. 

Paint. (F.— L.) M.E. feinten, vb. 
=F. peint, pp. of peindre, to paint. =L. 
pingere, to paint. See Picture. 

Painter, a rope for mooring a boat. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) Assimilated to painter, 
one who paints; orig. M. E. panter, a 
noose, esp. for catching birds. = M. F. 
pantiere, a snare for birds, a large net for 
catching many at once; Cot. = L, panther, 
a hunting-net for catching wild beasts. == 
Gk. mäv@npos, adj., catching all sorts. == 
Gk. ráv, neut. of más, every; Onpäv, to 
hunt, from @np, a wild beast. See Pan-. 
(And see panther.) 

Pair, two equal or like things. (F. —L.) 
M. E. feire.=F. faire, ‘a pair;’ Cot. = 
F. pair, ‘ like, equal ;’ id. = L. parem, acc. 
of par, equal. See Par. 


Brugm. | pa 


PALEOLOGY 


amas, Pyjamas, loose drawers. 
\Hind. — Pers.) Hind. pacjama, pajáma, 
d.awers, lit. *leg-clothing.'— Hind. pde, 
ler; Jama; garment. — Pers. 22, cognate 


with E : E. foot ; jamah, a garment (Horn, 
$ 412 
Palace. (F.-L.) M.E. falais.=F. 


palai..—L. Palatium, orig. a building on 
the Pelatine hill at Rome; esp. a palace 
of Au,ustus on this hill. The Palatine 
hill is sapposed to have been named from 


Pales, a pastoral divinity. 
paladin, (F (F.—Ital.—L.) F. paladin, 
a knight of the round table. = Ital. pa/a- 


dino, a warrior; orig. a knight of the 
palace or royal household. = L. palatinus ; 
see Palatine. 

Palzo- ; see Paleo-. 

Palanquin, Palankeen, a light 
litter in which travellers are borne on men’s 
shoulders. (Port.—Hind.—Skt.) Cf. F. 
palanquin. From Port. falanguim, a 
palankeen. All from Hindustani le, 
a bed, bedstead (Forbes) ; otherwise pa/2i, 
and (in the Carnatic) 2a//a££i (Wilson) ; 
Pali pallanko, a palankeen (Yule). = Skt. 
paryanka- (Prakrit palianka-), a couch- 
bed, bed. Apparently named from the 
support afforded to the body. =Skt. pari 


(= Gk. repí), round, about; añka-, a 
hook, also the flank. 
Palate. (F.—L.) O.F. palat. = L. 


palatum, the palate, roof of the mouth. 
Palatine. (F.—L.) In phr. ‘count 
palatine ;’ the proper sense is ‘ pertaining 
to the palace or royal household.’ = F. 
latin, — L. palatinus, (1) the name ofa 
hill at Rome, (2) belonging to a palace ; 
see Palace. 
Palaver. (Port. —L.— Gk.) B Nin 
— Port. palavra, a word, parole 
garabola. — Gk. rapaBoAí ; see Parable. 
Pale (1), a stake, limit. (F.—L.) M. E. 
paal.=F. pal, ‘a pale, stake;” Cot. = L. 
palum, acc. of palus, a stake. For *pac- 
slus, from pac-, to fasten, as in fac-7sci, 
to stipulate. Brugm. ii. $ 76. d The 
heraldic Sale is the same word; so is 
pole (1). 
Pale (2, wan. (F.—L.) O.F. pale, 
later pasle (F. päle).=L. pallidum, acc. 
Ee eje pale. Allied to Fallow. 

, the study of ancient 
modes of writing. (Gk.)— Gk. maAau6-s, 
old, from m4Aaı, adv., long ago; yp4p-eıv, 
to write. 


paleology, archeology. (Gk.) From 
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Gk. wada:d-s, old ; -Aoyla, discourse, from 
Aóyos, a word, Atyeıv, to speak. 
paleontology the science of fossils, 
&c. (Gk.) From 3k. waaal-os, old; óvro-, 
decl. stem of dy, existing; -Aoyía, dis- 
course, from Aóyos, a word, Aéyew, to 


speak. 

Palestra, a wrestling-school. (L.— 
Gk.) L. palestra. — Gk. madaiorpa, a 
wrestling-school. = Gk. maAaleıv, to wrestle. 
=Gk, maAn, wrestling. 

Paletot, a loose garment. (F.) Mod. 
F. paletot, formerly spelt palletot, palletoc, 
a sort of coat ; whence M. E. paletok, used 
of a dress worn by soldiers, knights, and 
kings, and usually made of silk or velvet. 
Explained by Diez as palle-toque, a cloak 
with a hood ; from L. falla, a mantle, and 
W. foc, Bret. tok, a cap. Littré derives 
O.F. palletoc from M. Du. paltrok, a 
mantle, but Franck says that this M. Du. 
word is taken (with alteration) from the 
O.F. word. Cf. Bret. faltök, a peasant's 
robe; from fallen, a covering (L. palla); 
and /ök, a cap. Whence also Span. pale- 
toque. 

alette, a small slab on which painters 
mix colours. (F.—Ital.-L.) F. palette, 
orig. a flat blade, spatula, and lastly, a 
palette. — Ital. paletta, a flat blade, spatula; 
dimin. of pala, a spade. =L. pála, a spade, 
shovel, flat-bladed * peel’ for putting bread 
into an oven. See Peel (3). 

Palfrey. (F.-LowL.-C.) M.E. 
palefrat, palfrei.=O.F. palefret (F. pale- 
fro). — Low L. paraverédus, lit. ‘ an extra 
post-horse’ (White). = Low L. para- (Gk. 
mapa), beside, hence, extra; werödus, a 
post-horse, ccurier’s horse. B. Here we- 
rédus stands for *vo-rédus, from a Celtic 
type *vo-reido-, a carriage-horse. — Celtic 
*yo (Ir. fo-, W. go-), under, in; and Celtic 
*reidä, Gaulish L. réda, rhéda, a carriage. 
The Celt. *vo-reido- appears in W. go- 
rwydd, a horse. The Celt. *reidä is from 
the verb seen in O. Irish riad-aim, I travel, 
ride, 
q Cf. Du. paard, G. pferd, O. H. G. pfer- 


frit, a horse, also from paraverédus. 
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is the same whether read forwards or 
backwards. (Gk.) Such a word is madam. 
= Gk. maAivöponos, running back again. — 
Gk. ráduv, again ; 3pópos, a running, from 
Bpayeiv, to run; see Dromedary. 

Palinode, a recantation, in song. (F. 
—L.—Gk.) F. palinodie (Cot.).=L. pali- 
nödia.=Gk. radugdía, a recantation, esp. 
of an ode. =Gk. mad, back, again; qf, 
an ode. See Ode. 

Palisade. (F.-L.) F. palissade, a 
row of pales. = F. paliss-er, to enclose with 
pales. =F. palis, a pale, extended from 
pal, a pale; see Pale (1). 

P (1), a cloak, mantle, shroud. (L.) 
A.S. pall.=L. pallium, a coverlet, cloak ; 
Sievers, § 80, 

Pall (2), to become vapid. (F.—L.) 
Pall is a shortened form of appal, formerly 
used in the same sense. Palsgrave has 
palle and appalle, both in the sense of 
losing colour by standing as drink does ; 
also ‘I palle, I fade. See Appal. 

Palladium, a safeguard of liberty. (L. 
—Gk.) L. Palladium; Virg. En. ii. 166, 
183. = Gk. IIaAAdöiov, the statue of Pallas 
on which the safety of Troy depended. = 
Gk. MadAds (stem IlaAAad-), Pallas, an 
epithet of Athene. 

allet (1), a kind of mattress, properly 
one of straw. (F.— L.) M. E. paillet. = 
F. ?aillet, a heap of straw, given by Littré 
as a provincial word. Cf. fazllat, a pal- 
liasse, in patois of Lyons (Tuitspelu). = 
F. paille, straw. =L. palea, straw, chaff. 
+Gk. naan, fine meal ; Skt. palála, straw; 
Russ. polova, chaff; Lith. pelai, pl., chaff. 

Pallet (2), an instrument used by pot- 
ters, also by gilders ; also a palette. (F. — 
Ital.—L.) It is a flat-bladed instrument 
for spreading plasters, gilding, &c.; and 
is a doublet of Palette. 

Palliasse, a straw mattress. (F.—L.) 
F. paillasse (with // mouillés), a straw- 
bed; spelt pazllace in Cotgrave. — F. paille, 
straw; with suffix -ace (< L. -dceus). = L. 


cognate with E. ride (Stokes). | palea, straw. See Pallet (1). 


Palliate, to cloak, excuse. (L.) From 
L. palliātus, covered as with a cloak. = L. 


Palimpsest, a MS. which has been | fa//ium, a coverlet, cloak. See Pall (1). 
twice written on, the first writing being| Pallid. (L.) L. pallidus, pale. 


partly erased. (Gk.) Gk. madippnorov, a 


palimpsest, neut. of raAjubnoros, scraped | fal/ére, to be pale. 


again (to renew the surface). = Gk. máry- 


allor. (L.) L. pallor, paleness. = L. 
& Pale (2). 


Pall-mall; see Mall (2). 


(for mái), again ; ynorós, scraped, from | Palm (1), inner part of the hand. (F.— 


Yacıv, to rub. 
Palindro 


L.) M.E. paume, palm of the hand. = F. 


me, a word or sentence that | paume. = L. palma, the palm of the hand. 
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Gk. maAdun, the palm of the hand; A.S. 
foim, the same; O. Irish dim, W. law. 
Brugm. i. $ 529 (2). Der. palm-ist-r-y. 

Palm (2), a tree. (L.) A.S. palm. 
L. palma, a palm-tree. Der. palm-er, 
M. E. palmere, one who bore a palm- 
branch in memory of having been to the 
Holy Land; hence a palmer or palmer- 
worm, a sort of caterpillar, supposed to be 
so named from its wandering about. Also 
palm-ary, deserving the palm (of victory). 

Palpable, that can be felt. (F.—L.) 
F. paípable (Littré, Palsgrave). = L. pa/pa- 
bilis, that may be felt.=L. palpare, pal- 
pari, to feel, to handle. 

Palpitate, to throb. (L.) From pp. 
of L. palpitare, to throb. 

P . (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. palesy, 
fuller form Zarlesy.=F. paralysie. sal. 
paralysin, acc. of paralysis.—Gk. mapa- 
Avais; see Paralysis. 

Palter, to dodge, shuffle, equivocate. 
(Scand.) Spelt paulter in Cotgrave, s. v. 
harceler. The orig. sense is to haggle, to 
haggle over such worthless stuff as is called 
paltrie in Lowland Scotch. More literally, 
it is * to deal in rags, to trifle’; see further 
below. 

paltry, worthless. (Scand.) Lowland 
Sc. paltrie is a sb., meaning trash; so 
also Norfolk paltry, ‘rubbish, refuse,’ 
Forby. But both sb. and adj. are from an 
old sb. Zalter, rags, which is still preserved 
in Danish and Swedish. =Swed. paltor, 
rags, pl of palta, a rag, tatter; Dan. 
pialter, rags, pl. of pialt, a rag. B. We 
find the adj. itself in Low G. Zaltrig, 
ragged, from falte, a rag, piece torn off a 
cloth; and in prov. G. Zalterig, paltry, 
from palter (pl. paltern), a rag (Flügel). 
We find also M. Du. alt, a fragment, 
Friesic palt, a rag; E. Fries. palterig, 
paltrig, ragged. Possibly of Slavonic 
origin. Cf. Russ. polotno, platno, linen, 
latite, to patch. 

Pampas, plains in S. America. (Peru- 
vian.) The final s is the Span. pl. suffix. = 
Peruvian pampa, a plain. 

Pamper, to glut. (O. Low G.) Fre- 
quent. from Low G. pampen, to cram. = 
Low G. pampe, broth, pap, nasalised form 
of pappe, pap. Cf. Low G. (Altmark) 
pampen, pappen, to cram oneself (Danneil). 
See Pap (1). 

Pamphlet, a small book. (F.?—L.?— 
Gk.?) Spelt pamflet, Test. of Love, g 
iii. 9. 54. Etym. quite uncertain. We 
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find F. pamphile, the knave of clubs, from 
the Gk. name Pamphilus; similarly, I 
should suppose that there was a F. form 
*pamfilet, or Late L. *pamphilétus, coined 
from L. Pamphila (of Gk. origin), the 
name of a female historian of the first 
century, who wrote numerous epitomes of 
history. G. Paris suggests L. Pamphilus, 
the name of a medieval Lat. comedy. 
We find Low Lat. panfletus (A. D. 1244). 

Pan. (E.?) M.E. panne. A.S. panne, 
a pan, broad shallow vessel; cf. Irish 
panna, W. pan, a pan.=Late L. panna, 
a pan (whence also Du. fan, G. anne, 
O. H. G. 2/anna). lf not of Teut. origin, 
it may be a corrupted form of L. patina, 
a shallow bowl, pan, bason. Der. pan- 
cake; pannikin (M. Du. panneken). 

Pan, prefix, all. (Gk.) Gk. wav, neut. 
of was, all. 

Panacea, a universal remedy. (L.— 
Gk.) L. panacéa.—Gk. mavareıa, a uni- 
versal remedy; allied to mavaxjs, all- 
healing.— Gk. av, all (above) ; åxéopa, 
I heal, áxos, a remedy. 

Pancreas, a fleshy gland, commonly 
called sweet-bread. (L.— Gk.) L. pancreas. 
—Gk. mdyxpeas, sweet-bread; lit. ‘all 
flesh,’ from its softness =Gk. ráv, all; 
xpéas, flesh, for *xpéFas; cf. Skt. Zravya-, 
raw flesh, L. crü-dus, raw. See Pan- 
and Crude. 

Pandect, a digest. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Usually in pl. pandects, — M. F. pandectes, 
E (Cot.). — L. pandecte, the title of a col- 
ection of laws made by order of Justinian ; 
also (in sing.) pandectés.—Gk. wavdéxrat, 
pandects ; from Gk.ravdéxrns,all-receiving, 
comprehensive. =Gk. má», all; déxouas, I 
receive. See Pan-. 

Pandemonium. (Gk.) The home of 
all the demons. = Gk. ray, all; 3aípov:-, 
for daluov, a demon; see Pan- and 
Demon. 

Pander, Pandar, a pimp. (L.—Gk.) 
L. Pandarus.=Gk. Mávdapos, a personal 
name ; the name of the man who procured 
for Troilus the favour of Chryseis. The 
name is from Homer (Il. ii. 827); but the 
story belongs to medieval romance. 

Pane, a patch of cloth, plate of glass. 
(F.—L.) M.E. ane, a portion. =F. pan, 
“a pane, piece, or pannell;’ Cot.=L. 
pannum, acc. of pannus, a cloth, rag, 
patch. Allied to Vane. 

Panegyric. (L.—Gk.) L. panégyri- 
cus, a eulogy; from L. panégyricus, adj. 
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= Gk. ravıyyupeös, fit for a full assembly, 
festive, solemn ; hence applied to a festival 
oration. — Gk. ravfyvpis, a full assembly. 
=Gk. rá», all; -qyupis, related to áyopá, 
a gathering, a crowd. 

Panel, Pannel, a board with a sur- 
rounding frame, &c. (F.—L.) M.E. 
panel, (1) a piece of cloth, sort of saddle, 
(2) a schedule containing jurors’ names; 
the general sense being “little piece.’ = 
O. F. panel, M. F. paneau (later Panneau), 
‘a pannel of wainscot, of a saddle,’ &c. ; 
Cot. = Late L. pannellum, dimin. of pan- 
nus, a cloth; see Pane. Der. em-panel, 
im-panel, to put upon a panel, enroll 
jurors’ names. 

Pang,a sharp pain. (E.?) Spelt ‘prange 
of love’; Court of Love, l. 1150 (ed. 1561); 
M. E. , a throe, a woman’s pang 
(Prompt. Parv.). The sense is ‘a sharp 
stab,’ a prick; see Prong. For the loss 
of r, cf. speak for spreak. 

Panic, extreme fright. (Gk.) Gk. 7d 
mavixév, Panic fear, supposed to be in- 
spired by the god Pan. — Gk. mayırös, adj., 
from Ilav, Pan, the rural god of Arcadia. 

Panicle, a form of inflorescence. (L.) 
L. panicula, a tuft; double dimin. of 
panus, the thread wound round the bobbin 
of a shuttle.+Gk. nvos, the same. Allied 
to L. pannus, cloth; see Pane. 

P e, food of swine in woods. (F. 
—L.) Anglo-F. 2azage ; M.F. pasnage, 
* pawnage, mastage, monie for feeding of 
swine with mast;' Cotgrave.— Late L. 
pasnaticum, pastiónáticum, pannage. = 
Late L. pastionare, to feed on mast, as 
swine. = L. pastión-, stem of pastio, graz- 
ing, used in Late L. to mean right of 
pannage. =L, past-us, pp. of pascere, to 
feed. 


Pannier, a bread-basket. (F.—L.) 
M. E. panier. =F. panier. = L. pänärium, 
a bread-basket. = L. pānis, bread. Cf. 
Pantry and Company. 

Pannikin, a little pan. (L.; with E. 
sufix.) Dimin. of Pan. Cf. M. Du. 
panneken, Westphal. pänneken, the same. 

Panoply,complete armour. (Gk.) Gk. 
mavonAia, full armour. = Gk. rá», all; 
õmà-a, arms, armour, pl. of čmAov, an im- 
plement, from Gk. ¿ro, I am busy about. 
Brugm. ii. § 657. And see Pan-. 

Panorama, a kind of large picture. 
(Gk.) Lit. ‘a view all round.’ = Gk. av, 
all; Spaya, a view, from ópáw, I see. See 
Pan- and Wary. 
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, heart's-ease. (F.— L) F. 
pensée, ‘a thought; also, the flower paun- 
sie;' Cot. (It is the flower of thought or 
remembrance.) Prop. fem. of pp. of F. 
penser, to think. =L. 2ezsüre, to weigh, 
ponder, frequent. of pendere, to weigh. 
See Pendant. Cf. Chaucerian Pieces, 
xxi. 62 (note). 

Pant, to breathe hard. (F.—L.?— Gk.?) 
M. E. panten, to pant (15th cent). The 
O. F. pantais (Godefroy) meant ‘ shortness 
of breath, in hawks,’ and was a term in 
hawking. So also F. jantois, short- 
winded, F. panteler, to pant; Gascon pan- 
tacha, to pant; A.F. pantoiser. The 
O. F. pantais is a verbal sb. from O.F. 
pantazsier, to breathe with difficulty ; cf. 
Prov. pantaisa,to pant, dream. Prob. from 
Late L. *phantasiare, by-form of phan- 
tasiäri, to imagine, dream (Ducange). = 
Gk. $avracía, a fancy; see Fancy. (G. 
Paris, in Romania, vi. 628.) 4] Not from 
W. pantu, which does not mean to press 
(Diez), but to sink in, indent. 

Pantaloon (1), a ridiculous character, 
buffoon. (F.—Ital.—Gk.) F. pantalon, = 
Ital. pantalone, a buffoon ; from the per- 
sonal name Pantaleone, common in Venice, 
St. Pantaleone being a well-known saint in 
Venice. Prob. from Gk. ravraAéo, lit. 
“all-lion,’ a Gk. personal name. = Gk. 
rravra-, all; Aéo», lion. 

pantaloons, a kind of trousers. (F.— 
Ital.— Gk.) F. pantalon, so called because 
worn by Venetians. = Ital. pantalone, a 
Venetian; see above. 

Pantheism, the doctrine that the uni- 
verse is God. (Gk.) From Pan- and 
Theism ; see below. 

theon. (L.-Gk.) L. panthcon. 
= Gk. mäydeıov, a temple consecrated to 
all the gods.=Gk. may, all; Oetos, divine, 
from 6eós, god. 

Panther, a quadruped. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.E. fantere.=O.F. panthere. = 
L. panthéra, panther. = Gk. mávðņp, a 
panther; prob. of Skt. origin. € A sup- 
posed derivation from war, all, 0jp, a 
beast, gave rise to numerous fables. 

Pantomime, a dumb actor; later, a 
dumb show. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. panto- 
mime, an actor of many parts in one play. 
=L. pantomimus. = Gk. wavrójupos, all- 
imitating, a pantomimic actor. = Gk.ravro-, 
for was, all; uiuos, a mime, imitator; see 
Pan- and Mimic. 

Pantry. (F.—L.) M.E. pantrie.= 
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O. F. paneterie.=Late L. pandtaria, pani- 
tāria, a place where bread is made or 
kept. = Late L. panéta, one who makes 
bread.=L. Zär-is, bread, food; cf. pas- 
cere, to feed. (4/PA.) 

Pap (1), food for infants. (E) * Pap- 
mete for chylder;’ Prompt. Parv. (A. D. 
1440). Cf. M.E. pappe, only in the sense 
of ‘breast.’ Of infantine origin, due to 
the repetition of pa, fa, in calling for 
food; cf. L. papa, pappa, the word by 
which infants call for food. So also Du. 
pap, E. Fries. and G. pappe, pap; Dan. 
Pap, Swed. papp, paste-board. Cf. pap 
(2), Papa, 

pap (2), a teat, breast. (E.) M.E. 
puppe. Cf. M. Swed. papp, the breast ; 
changed, in mod. Swedish, to patt. So 
also Swed. dial. pappe, N. Fries. pap, 
Pape, Lithuan. 2áfas, the breast. Much 
the same as Pap (1); and due to the 
infant's call for food. 

Papa, father. (F.—L.) Not found in 
old books; rather, borrowed from F. papa. 
=L. papa, a father, bishop, pope. Cf. 
L. pappas, a tutor, borrowed from Gk. 
nannas, papa; Homer, Od. vi. 57. Due 
to the repetition of pa, pa; see Pap (1), 


Pope. : 

belonging to the pope. (F.— 
Qe ^, papal. = Late L. papalis, adj., 
from L. papa, a bishop, spiritual father. 
Cf. Gk. mámas, mámmas, papa, father 
(above). 

Papaw, a fruit. (Span. — W. Indian.) 
Span. papaya (Pineda). = Carib ababai. 
See Yule. 

Paper. (L.-Gk.- Egyptian?) A.S. 
paper; directly from L. papyrus; see 
en E hó i 

er-mac aper madeinto pu 
Bi ed, dried, pe Noel. (F. Ib 

F. papier, paper, from L. acc. papyrum ; 
F. mâché, lit. chewed, pp. of Ero y L. 
masticäre, to chew. Masticate. 

Papilionaceous, having a winged 
corolla resembling a butterfly. (L.) 
Coined, with suffix -dceus, from L. papi- 
liðn-, stem of papilio, a butterfly; see 
Tarien 

apilla: belonging to or resem- 
bling nipple or teats, warty. (L.) From 
L. papilla, a small pustule, nipple, teat ; 
dimin. of papula, a pustule. + Lithuan. 
pdpas, a teat, pampti, to swell out. See 

Prellwitz, s. v. réupuf. 


Papyrus. (L.—Gk.—Egyptian?) L. 
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papyrus. — Gk. wärupos, an Egyptian rush 
or flag, of which a writing material was 
made. Prob. of Egyptian origin. 

Par, equal value. (L.) L. par, equal. 
Perhaps allied to Pare. 

Para-, prefix. (Gk.) Gk. rapá, beside. 
Allied to Skt. pará, away, from, L. fer, 
through, and to E. for- in for-give. 

Parable. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. para- 
bole. =O. F. parabole. =L, parabola, Mark 
iv. 2. = Gk. mapaßoàń, a comparison, a 

arable. = Gk. mapaßáàAcıv, to cast or put 

ide, to compare. = Gk. mapa, beside; 
Bárdew, to cast. Brugm. ii. $ 713. 

parabola, a certain plane curve. (L. 
— Gk.) L. parabola. = Gk. rapaBoAr, the 
conic section made by a plane parallel to 
the surface of the cone ; see Parable. 
Parachute, an apparatus for break- 
ing a fall from a balloon. (F.-L.) F. 
parachute, lit. that which parries or guards 
against a fall. =F. para-, as in para-sol ; 
and chute, a fall. Here para- represents 
Port. or Ital. parare, to ward off; and 
chute is equivalent to Ital. caduta, a fall, 
orig. fem. of caduto, fallen, from L. cadere, 
to fall. See Parasol. 

Paraclete, the Comforter. (L.— Gk.) 
L. paraclétus.=Gk. rapáxAnTOs, called to 
one's aid, the Comforter (John xiv. 16). 
— Gk. rapaxakeív, to call to one's aid. == 
Gk. mapd, beside ; xaAcív, to call. 

Parade, display. (F.—Span.—L.) F. 
parade, a show, also ‘a stop on horse- 
back, Cot. The latter sense was the ear- 
lier in French. — Span. parada, a stop, 
halt, from parar, vb., to halt, also to get 
ready. = L. paráre, to get ready. 
Pare. The sense 'display' was due to 
the F. verb Zarer, to deck, trim, from the 
same L. parare. 

P , an example, model. (F.— 
L.—Gk.) F. paradigme.—L. paradigma. 
— Gk. rapádeyua, a pattern, model, ex- 
ample of declension. — Gk. rapá, beside ; 
Beíkvvju, I point out, show. See Dic- 
tion. 

Paradise. (L.- Gk. - Pers.) L. para- 
disus.— Gk. wapadeicos, a park, pleasure- 
ground ; an oriental word of Pers. origin. 
= Zend jairidadza, an enclosure, place 
walled in. = Zend pairi (= Gk. sept), 
around; diz (Skt. dih), to mould, form, 
shape (hence to form a wall of earth). 
4DHEIGH ; see Dough. 

Paradox. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. para- 
doxe. e L. paradoxum, neut. of paradoxus, 
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adj.=Gk. rapádofos, contrary to received 
opinion. = Gk. rapa, beside ; ööfa, opinion, 
from 3oxetv, to seem ; see Dogma. 
Paraffine. (F.—L.) Named from its 
having but small affinity with an alkali.— 
F. paraffine. - L. par-um, little; affinis, 
having affinity ; see Affinity. 
Paragoge, the addition of a letter at 
the end of a word. (L.—Gk.) (Thus, in 
tyran-t, the final letter is paragogic.] =L. 
Paragog?. = Gk. rapa*yaryfj, a leading by or 
past, alteration. = Gk. rapáyew, to lead 
past. = Gk. rap-á, beyond ; äyeıv, to lead ; 
see Agent. i 

Paragon. (F.— Span. — Gk.) M.F. 
Paragon. =M. Span. paragon, a model of 
excellence. Cf. Ital. paragone, ‘a para- 
gon, a match, an equal ;’ Florio; and Ital. 
paragonare,tocompare. The latter answers 
to the Gk. zapaxováev, to rub against a 
whetstone (hence, probably, to try by a 
touchstone, compare). = Gk. rap-á, beside; 
áxóvn, a whetstone, allied to áxís, a sharp 
point. (4/AK.) See Tobler, in Zt. für 
roman. Philol. iv. 373. 

P a short passage of a 
book. (F.—L.— Gk.) Actually cor- 
rupted, in the 15th century, into pargrafte, 
Aylcrafte, and pilcrow ! = F. Paragraphe. = 
Late L. paragraphum, acc. ot paragraphus. 
=Gk. rapáypagos, a line or stroke in the 
margin, a paragraph-mark; hence the 
paragraph itself. = Gk. rapá, beside; 
ypapev, to write; see Graphic. (N. B. 
The pilerow or paragraph-mark is now 


printed €T.) 
Parallax, the difference between the 
real and apparent places of a star. (Gk.) 


Gk. rapárd ais, alternation, change ; also 
parallax (in modern science). = Gk. mapad- 
Adoceıv, to make things alternate. = Gk. 
mapa, beside ; dAAdoceıv, to change, alter, 
from áAAos, other; see Alien. 
Parallel, side by side, similar. (F.— 
L.— Gk) M.F. parallele, Cot. = L. 
parallélus. = Gk. mapaAAnAos, parallel, 
beside each other. = Gk. rap-á, beside; 
*GAAndos, one another, only in the gen. 
dat. and acc. plural. ß. The decl. stem 
4AA9Ao- stands for dAAo- dAAo-, a redupli- 
cated form, lit. ‘the other the other’ or 
“one another’; from Gk. dAAos, other; 


NO (F.-L.- Gk 

elogram. (F.— L. — Gk) 
M.F. MEAT Cot. -L. parallélo- 
grammum. = Gk. napaAAnAöypappov, a 
figure contained by two pairs of parallel 
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lines. = Gk. rapádAnaAo-s, parallel (above); 
ypáppa, a line, from Ypadeıv, to write. 3% 

elopiped. (L. — Gk.) 
written; a opined for parallelepiped. = 
L. parallelepipedum. = Gk. mapaAAnAe- 
mimedov, a body formed by parallel sur- 
faces. = Gk. mapáAAgA-os, parallel; èri- 
medov, a plane surface, neut. of ¿míredos, 
on the ground, from ¿xí, upon, and rédov, 
the ground. 

Paralogism, a conclusion unwar- 
ranted by the premises. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
F. paralogisme.=L. paralogismus.= Gk. 
mapadoyiopds, a false reckoning or conclu- 
sion. = Gk. rapaAoyifouaı, I misreckon. = 
Gk. rapá, beside, amiss; Aoyí(oum, I 
reckon, from Aéyos, reason ; see Logic. 

is. (L.—Gk.) L. paralysis. 
=Gk. mapáAve:s, a loosening aside, dis- 
abling of nerves, paralysis or palsy. = Gk. 
mapa\vew, to loosen aside. = Gk. mapd, 
beside; Aser, to loosen, allied to Lose. 
Der. paralyse, from F. paralyser, verb 
formed from F. sb. paralysie, paralysis. 
Also paralytic, from Gk. mapaAvrıwös, 
afflicted with palsy. Doublet, palsy. 

Paramatta, a fabric like merino. 
(New S. Wales.) So named from Para- 
matta, a town near Sydney, New South 
Wales. Properly spelt Parrainatta ; the 
lit. sense is ‘ place of eels’; where parra 
represents eels, and matfa, place. Parra- 
matta is also the name of the river; 
Cabramatta, ten miles off, is not a river. 

Paramount, of the highest import- 
ance (F.—L.) O.F. far amont, at the 
top, above, lit. * by that which is upwards.’ 
=L. per, by; ad montem, to the hill, up- 
wards; where montem is acc. of mons, a 
hill. See Mount. 

Paramour. (F.— L.) M.E. par 
amour, with love ; orig. an adverb. phrase. 
=F. par amour, with love ; where par< 
L. per, and umour is from L. amörem, acc. 
of amor, love. See Amatory. 

Parapet, a rampart, breast-high. (F. 
—]tal.—L.) F. parapet. =1tal. parapetto, 
a wall breast-high; lit. ‘guarding the 
breast.’ =Ital. parare, to Len, also to 
guard, parry; petto, breast. =L. paráre, 
to prepare, adorn ; pectus, the breast. See 
Pare. 


Para; ornaments. (L.— 
Gk.) Properly the property which a 
bride beyond her dowry. 


Formed by adding L. neut. pl. suffix 


|-alía to Late L. paraphern-a, the pro- 
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perty of a bride over and above her 
dower. = Gk. rapápepva, that which a 
bride brings beyond her dower. — Gk. 
napa, beside; pepví, a dower, that which is 
brought, from ¿épew, to bring, allied to 
E. Bear (1). 

Paraphrase. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. 
paraphrase. = L. paraphrasin, acc. of para- 
phrasis. = Gk. mapappacıs, a paraphrase, 
free translation. = Gk. mapa, beside ; ppaas, 
a phrase, from dpd(ev, to speak; see 
Phrase. 

Paraquito, Parakeet, a little par- 
rot. (Span. Span. periquito, a little 
parrot, dimin. of perico, a parrot. Diez 
supposes perico to be a nickname, mean- 
ing ‘little Peter, dimin. of Pedro, Peter. 
See Parrot. 

Parasang, a measure of distance. 


(Gk. — Pers.) Gk. rapacáyyns, of Pers. 
origin. Mod. Pers. farsang, ferseng, a 
league. (Horn, $ 818.) 


Parasite. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. para- 
site, = L. parasitus. = Gk. mapaoıros, eating 
beside another at his table, a flatterer, 
toad-eater. = Gk. mapa, beside; airos, 
wheat, food. Orig. in a good sense; see 
Gk. Lex. 

Parasol, a sun-shade. (F.—Port.—L.) 
F. parasol, ‘an umbrello;’ Cot. — Port. 
parasol (or Ital. parasole), an umbrella to 
keep off the sun’s heat. — Port. para-7 (or 
Ital. parare), to ward off; sol (Ital. sole), 
sun. = L. faräre, to prepare; sölem, acc. of 
söl,sun. See Parry and Solar. 

Parboil. (F.—L.) It now means ‘to 
boil insufficiently,’ by confusion with part. 
The old sense is “to boil thoroughly.’ = 
O. F. parboillir, to cook thoroughly, also, 
to boil gently (Godefroy).=Late L. par- 
bullire, L. perbullire, to boil thoroughly. 
=L. per, through ; and óuire, to boil; 
see Boil (1). 

Parcel. (F.-L.) M.E. parcel.=F. 
parcelle, a small piece or part. = Late L. 
particella, only preserved in Ital. parti- 
cella, a small part. Dimin. of L. partícula; 
see Particle. i 

Parch, to scorch. (F.—L.) Very 
difficult. M. E. parchen, to parch. Prob. 
the same as M. E. perchen, to pierce, an 
occasional form of percen, to pierce. This 
is the most likely solution ; in fact, a care- 
ful examination of M. E. perchen fairly 
proves the point. It was at first used in 
the sense ‘to pierce with cold, and was 
afterwards transferred to express the effects 
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| of heat. We still say ‘ piercing cold. See 
Milton, P. L. ii. 594. = Picard and Walloon 
percher, for F. percer, to pierce, See 
Pierce. 
Parchment. (F.-L.-Gk) M.E. 
perchemin. =O. F. parchemin. = L. per- 
gamina, pergamēna, parchment; fem. of 
L. Pergaménus, belonging to Pergamos 
(where parchment was first invented). == 
Gk. mepyaunvn, parchment, from Tép- 
yapos, Mépyapov, Pergamus, in Mysia of 


Asia Minor. 

Pard, a panther, leopard. (L.—Gk.) 
L. pardus. = Gk. rápdos. An Eastern 
word; cf. Pers. pars, a pard ; Skt. prdaku, 
a leopard. Der. /eo-pard, camelo-pard. 

Pardon, forgiveness. (F.—L.) M.E. 
pardoun. — F. pardon, sb. =F. pardonner, 
to forgive. = Late L. perdónare,to remit a 
debt, pardon. = L. per, fully; dönäre, to 
give; see Donation. 

Pare, to shave off. (F.-L.) M.E. 
paren. =F. parer, to deck, trim, pare. = L. 
parare; to get ready, prepare. 

Paregoric, assuaging pain. (L.—Gk.) 
L. paregoricus, assuaging. = Gk. rapyyopt- 
rós, addressing, encouraging, soothing. = 
Gk. mapnyopeiv, to address. = Gk. mapá, 
beside; áyopá, an assembly, whence also 
dyopevev, to address an assembly. 

Parent. (F.—L.) F. parent, a kins- 
man. = L, parent-, stem of parens, a parent, 
lit. one who produces. — L. parere, to pro- 
duce. Brugm. i. $ 515. 

Parenthesis.. (Gk.) Gk. mapevdeoıs, 
an insertion, a putting in beside.— Gk. 
Tap-á, beside ; év, in ; Ogos, a placing; see 
Thesis. 

Parget, to plaster a wall. (F.—L.) 
Neate obsoleta; once common. M.E. 
pargeten; as if from O. F. pargeter, to 
spread abroad, cast around, Late L. per- 
Jactäre (not in Ducange, but found in the 
14th cent.). Cf. ‘ Perjacio, Anglice, to 
perjette ;' Vocab. 602. 7. As if from L. 
per, fully; zactäre, to cast, frequent. of 
lacere, to throw. See Jet (1). 2. But 
really substituted for O.F. porgeter, to 
rough-cast a wall (Godefroy). = L. protec- 
tare, to cast forth; from 772 and zactare. 
Cf. Walloon Zorgeté, to parget (Remacle). 
Y Also spelt spargetten, where the s of 
spargetten =O. F. es-, L. ex (intensive). 


Parhelion, a mock sun. (L. Gk.) 
L. parhélion, = Gk. mapAıov, neut. of taph- 
dos, beside the sun. — Gk. rap-á, beside; 
| Mos, sun ; see Heliacal. 
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Pariah, an outcast. (Tamil.) Tamil 
payatyan, corruptly pariah, Malayälim 
arayan, a man of low caste, performing 
the lowest menial services; one of his 
duties is to beat the village drum (called 
Para? in Tamil), whence, probably, the 
appellation of the caste. (H.H. Wilson.) 

Parian, belonging to Paros. (Gk.) 
Paros is an island in the ZEgean sea. 

Parietal, forming the walls, applied 
to two bones in the front of the skull. 
(L.) L. Zarietälis, belonging to a wall. 
= L. pariet-, stem of partés, a wall. 

Parish. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. pa- 
rische.=F. paroisse.=L. parecia. = Gk. 
mapoxia, a neighbourhood; hence an 
ecclesiastical district. — Gk. mapoıkos, 
neighbouring. Gk. rap-4, near; ofkos, 
house, abode, allied to Vicinage. Der. 
parishion-er, formed by adding -er 
(needlessly) to M.E. parisshen <O.F. 
paroissien, a parishioner. 

Paritory ; see Pellitory. 

Parity, equality. (F.—L.) F. parité. 
=L, paritatem, acc. of parttas, equality. 
=L. par, equal. 

Park, an enclosed ground. (E.?) 
Park=0.F. parc, is a F. spelling. M. E. 
parrok, an enclosure, A.S. pearruc, pear- 
roc. Cf. Irish and Gael. pairc, W. park 
and parwg (<E. parrok). The word is 
common in Teutonic tongues, as in Du. 
perk, Swed. Dan. park, G. pferch, and 
is prob. Teutonic; cf. M. E. parren, to 
enclose. Hence, probably, Late L. parcus, 
parricus, an enclosure; whence F. farc, 
Ital. parco, Span. parque. 

Parley. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. parler, sb., 
speech, talk, a parley. = F. parler, vb., to 
speak. = Late L. parabolare, to talk. =L. 
parabola ; see Parable. 

arliament. (F.—L.—Gk.; with F. 
suffix.) M.E. parlement. [We also find 
Late L. parliamentum, corresponding to 
our spelling parliament.) — F. parlement, 
‘a speaking, parleying, a supreme court ;? 
Cot. = F. parler, to speak (as above) ; with 
F. suffix -ment (L. -mentum). 

parlour. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. par- 
lour, parlur.=O.F. parloir, a parlour, 
lit. a room for conversation. =F. Parl-er, 
to speak ; with suffix -ozr < L. -aförium ; 
so that parlour answers to a Late L. form 
*parabolätörium, a place to talk in. (Cf. 
F. dortoir <L. dormitörium.) See above. 
Parlous. (F.—L.) Short for perilous. 
Parochial. (L.— Gk.) L. parochialis, 
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=L. parochia, same as parecia, a parish ; 
see Parish. 

P . (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. and F. 
garodie. — L. parödia.=Gk. mappdia, also 
wapwön, a song sung beside (i.e. in imita- 
tion of) another. = Gk. rap-á, beside; qf, 
anode. See Ode. 

Parole. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. parole, a 
word, esp. a promise; the same word as 
Prov. paraula, Span. palabra (=*para- 
bla), Port. palavra. — Late L. parabola, a 
discourse; L. parabola, a parable. See 
Parable, Palaver. 

Paronymons, allied in origin ; alike 
in sound. (Gk.) Gk. mapávvpos, formed 
from another word by a slight change. = 
Gk. rapá, beside; dvupa, a name. Der. 
paronom-as-ta, a slight change in a word’s 
meaning, from Gk. mapevopacía, better 
mapovopagia. 

Paroxysm. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. parox- 
ysme.—L. paroxysmus.=Gk. mapofvonds, 
irritation, the fit of a disease. = Gk. map- 
ofvvew, to irritate.=Gk. map-á, beside; 
öfivev, to sharpen, from fs, sharp. 
See Oxygen. 

Parquetry, a mosaic of wood-work 
for floors. (F. — Teut.?) F. parqueterie. = 
F. parqueter, to inlay a wooden floor. = 
F. parquet, a wooden floor; orig. a small 
enclosure; dimin. of F. parc, a park. 
See Park. 

Parricide, (1) the murderer of a 
father ; (2) murder of a father. (F.—L; 
or L.) The former is the older E. sense, 
and answers to F. parricide, L. parricida, 
for older paricidas (Brugm. ii. $ 190), a 
murderer of a relative. = L. parré-, for 
päri-, a relative (cf. Gk. rnós, a relative, 
Prellwitz, s. v. mdonaı); and cedere, to 
kill (whence -cida, a slayer). 2. The 
second sense is directly from L. 2 
cidium, the murder of a relative, from 
the same sb. and vb. 

Parrot. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. Perrot, of 
which the lit. sense is ‘ little Peter,’ given 
to the bird as a nickname ; see Cotgrave. 
Also written Pierrot, both forms being from 
Pierre, Peter. =L. Petrum, acc. of Petrus, 
Peter. =Gk. rérpos, a stone, rock; also 
Peter. Der. F. perroquet, borrowed from 
Span. perichito or periquito, dimin. of 
Perico, Peter; see Paraquito. € The 
F. word is prob. imitated or translated 
from Span. or Portuguese. 

Parry, to ward off. (F.—L.) Formerly 
parree, sb., a warding off. From F. parée, 
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fem. pp.; used as equivalent to Ital. 
parata, a defence, guard. =F. parer, to 
prepare, also to guard, ward off. = L. pa- 
ráre, to prepare. See Pare. 

Parse, to tell the parts of speech. (L.) 
To parse is to tell ‘ que pars orationis, i.e. 
what part of speech a word is.—L pars, 
a part. See Part. 

Parsee, an adherent o” the old Persian 
religion, in India. (Pers) Pers. parsi, a 
Persian. = Pers. Pars, Persia. 

Parsimony, frugality. (F.—L.) M.F. 
parsimonie; Cot.=L. parsimonia, better 
parcimönia. = L. parct-, for parcus, sparing; 
with suffix -mönia (Idg. -mónya). Allied 
to parcere, to spare. 

arsley. (F.—L.— Gk.) Formerly 
persely.=¥. persil; older form peresil. = 
L. petroselinum. = Gk. merposéàwov, rock 
parsley. = Gk. mérpo-s, rock, stone; gé- 
Awov, a kind of parsley ; see Calery. 

Parsnep, Parsnip. (F.—L.) For- 
merly parsnep, and still better pasneppe, 
as in Palsgrave; the x being intrusive. — 
O. F. pastenaque, a parsnip (by dropping 
te).=L. pastināca, a parsnep: perhaps 
orig. a root dug up. Perhaps from L 
Ppastinare, to dig up. =L. tinum, a 
two-pronged dibble. @ The ending -nep 
was assimilated to that of furnep. 

Parson. (F.-L.) M.E. persone, 
which also means person; see Late L. 
persona, a person of rank, a choir-master, 
curate, parson (Ducange). Sze Person. 
Blackstone gives the right etymology, 
but the wrong reason; the Late L. žer- 
söna was applied to ‘rank’ or dignity, 
and had nothing to do with a fanciful 
embodiment of the church in the parson’s 
person! Der. parson-age. 

Part. (F.—L.) F. part. =L. partem, 
acc. of pars, a part. Orig. * a share,’ that 
which is provided ; frorh the same root as 
portion. Brugm. i. $ 527. Der. part, 
vb. ; partake, partial, &c. 

partake. (F.—L ; and Scand.) For 
part-take, i. e. take part. Wyclif has part- 
takynge, 1 Cor. x. 16 (earlier version). 
See Part and Tak». 

Parterre. (F.-L.) F. parterre, an 
even piece of garden-ground. = F. par terre, 
along the ground. —L. fer terram, along 
the ground. See Terrace. 

Partial. (F. - L) F. partial. = 
Late L. fartiälis, referring to a part only. 
=L. parti-, decl. stem of pars, a part. 
See Part. 
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participate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
participare, to take a part. =L. particip-, 
stem of particeps, sharing in. =L. parti-, 
decl. stem of pars, a part; capere, to take. 
| participle. (F.-L.) The /isan E. 
insertion, as in syllable. = F. participe. =l. 
participium, a participle; supposed to 
partake of the nature both of an adjectival 
sb. and a vb.=L. particip-, stem of par- 
ticeps, sharing in; see above. 

particle. (F.—L.) F. particule (16th 
cent.).=L. particula, double dimin. from 
parti-, decl. stem of pars, a part. 

isan (1), an adherent of a party. 
(F.—Ital.—L.) F. partisan. = Ital. parti- 
giano, a partner; answering to a Late L. 
form *fartitianus.—L. partitus, pp. of 
partiri, to part, divide.=L. parti-, decl. 
stem of pars, a part. Others (see Kör- 
ting), give the Late L. form as *partensi- 
anus, extended from part-, stem of pars, 
a part. 
isan (2), Partizan, a halberd. 
(F.—Ital.—L.?) M.F. pertutsane, ‘a par- 
tisan, or leading-staffe,’ Cot.; O. F. pour- 
tisaine (15th cent, Littré); tesane 
(Godefroy, s. v. pertuisanier). == ltal. par- 
e aer “a partesan, iauelin;’ Florio. 
[The M. F. pertuisane is an accommodated 
spelling, to makeit look like M.F .pertutser, 
to pierce through, due to L. pe»-tundere.] 
Cf. Late L. partesdna, pertixàna. B. Ap- 
parently connected with the word above, 
as if the weapon of a partisan (Diez). 
Partition. (F.—L) F. partition.= 
L. acc. partitiónem, a sharing, partition. = 
L. partitus, pp. of partiri, to divide. = L. 
parti-, decl. stem of pars, a part; see 
Part. 


er. (F.—L.) A curious corrup- 
tion of M. E. parcener, frequently misread 
and misprinted as partener, by thecommon 
confusion between c and ¢ in MSS., and 
through the influence of part.= O. F. par- 
cener, M. F. parsonnier, ‘a partener, or co- 
parcener;' Cot. = Late L. *partitionarius, 
of which the shorter form partiónarius 
occurs, e L. partitión-em, acc. of partitio, 
a sharing, share ; see Partition. 
Partridge, a bird. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
M. E. fertriche. — F. perdrix, where the 
second x is intrusive. = L. perdicem, acc. 
of perdix. = Gk. mépbi£, a partridge. 
Parturient, about to produce young. 
(L.) L. parturient-, stem of pres. pt. of 
parturire, to be ready to produce young. 
From part-, as in part-us, pp. of parere, 
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to produce. Brugm. ii. $ 778. Der. par- | L. passáticum, a right of passage. = Late 


tur-it-ion, F. parturition. 

Party. (F.—L.) M. E. partie, usually 
‘a part. =O. F. partie, a part, a party; 
Cot. =L. partita, fem. of partitus, pp. of 
partiri, to divide. See Partition. 

Parvenu, an upstart. (F.—L.) F. 
parvenu, lit. one who has arrived, hence, 
one who has thriven. Pp. of parvenir, to 
arrive, thrive.=L. fer-uenire, to arrive, 
come through. =L. per, through: uenire, 
to come ; see Venture. 

Parvis, a porch, room over a porch. 
(F.—L.—Gk.—Pers) O.F. parvis, a 
porch, outer court before a house or 
church; variant of parevis, pareis, parais, 
paradise (Low L. faravisus).=L. paradi- 
sus, a church-porch, outer court, paradise. 
See Paradise. The v was inserted in 
pare-is, to avoid hiatus. 

Pasch, the Passover. (L. — Gk. — Heb.) 
A.S. pascha. = L. pascha.=Gk. maoxa, = 
Heb. pesakh, a passing over; the passover ; 
Exod. xii. 11.— Heb. padsakh, he passed 
over. 

Pash, to dash. (Scand.) Swed. dial. 
paska, to dabble in water, Norweg. baska, 
to dabble in water, tumble, work hard ; 
the same as Dan. daske, to slap, baxes, to 
box, Norw. daksa, to box; Swed. dial. 
baska, basta, to beat; from das-a, to beat. 
Cp. prov. E. dash, of which it is a mere 
variant. And see Plash, Baste (1). 

Pasha, Pacha, (Pers) Also dashaw. 
Pers. dasha, badshah, a governor of a pro- 
vince, great lord; the same as padshah, a 

rince, great lord; lit. ‘protecting the 

ing. = Pers. pad, protecting ; shah, king. 

See Bezoar and Shah. 

Pasquin, Pasquinade, a lampoon. 
(F.— Ital.) (Formerly also pasquil; M.F. 
Pasquille.) =F. pasquin (whence pasquin- 
ade), a pasquin, lampoon. = Ital. Pas- 

uino, ‘a statue in Rome on whom all 
ibels are fathered;’ Florio. From the 
name of a cobbler at Rome, whose stall 
was frequented by gossips ; his name was 
transferred to a statue found near his stall 
at his death, on which the wits of the time 
secretly affixed lampoons ; see Haydn. 

Pass, to move onward. (F.—L.) 

M. E. Zassen.=F. passer.mLate L. pas- 
säre, to pass.—L. passus, a step; see 
Pace. p. Diez takes Late L. passáre to 
be the er form of andere, to stretch; 
it makes but little difference. 


L. passdre; see above. Der. passenger, 
for M. E. passager. 

Passion. (F.-L.) F. passion.=L. 
passiónem, acc. of passio, (properly) suffer- 
ing.=L. passus, pp. of pati, to sufler. 


See Patient. . 
passive. (F.-L.) F. passifieL. 
gassiuus, suffering. = L. passus (above). 
Passport. (F.-L.) F. passeport, 


written permission to pass through a gate, 
&c. — F. passer, to pass; porte, gate, from 
Is la; see Pass and Port (3). 

aste. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. paste; F. 
päte.=Late L. pasta, paste. = Gk. maoth, 
a mess of food ; orig. fem. of racrós, be- 
sprinkled, salted; from maocew, to sprinkle. 
The orig. sense was ‘a salted mess of food.’ 
Der. past-y, M. E. pastee, O.F. pasté (F. 
paté), a pasty ; past-r-y, orig. a room in 
which pasties were kept (cf. pantry, 
buttery). And see Patty. 

Pastel, a coloured crayon. (F.—Ital. 
—L.) An artist’s term.=F. pastel, ‘a 
pastel, crayon ;’ Hamilton. — Ital. pas- 
tello, a pastel.—L. pastillum, acc. of pas- 
tillus, a little loaf or roll; the pastel being 
named from being shaped likearoll. Dimin. 
of pastus, food.=L. fastus, pp. of pascere, 
to feed. @ Not allied to paste; see pastille 
below. 

stern. (F.—L.) Formerly pastron; 
Palsgrave.=M.F. pasturon, ‘the pastern 
of a horse ;’ Cot. (F. fáturon.) So called 
because a horse at pasture was tethered by 
the pastern; the tether itself was called 
pasture in O. French. =O. F. pasture, pas- 
ture. See pasture. 
astille, a small cone of aromatic 
substances, to be burnt in a room. (F.—L.) 
F. pastille, a little lump or loaf; see Cot- 
grave. = L. pastillum, acc. of pastillus, a 
little loaf; dimin. of astus, food; see 
Pastel. ` 

Pastime. (F.-L.; and E.) From 
pass and time; imitating F. passe-temps. 

Pastor, a shepherd. (F.—L.) For- 
merly ee D, F. pastour. =L. pas- 
torem, acc. of pastor, a shepherd, lit. 
‘feeder.’ =L. pastus, pp. of pascere, to 
feed, an inceptive verb; pp. pã-ui. 
(of PA.) Der. pastor-al, F. pastoral, L. 
pastorālis, adj. 

. (F.—L.) O.F. pasture, a 
feeding. =L. pastúra, a feeding. =L. pas- 


‚ tus, pp. of pascere, to feed. 


passage. (F.-L.) F passage.mLate¡ Pat (1), to strike lightly. (E. In 
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Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 63. 
a by-form of A.S. plattan, M. E. platten, 
pletten (see Stratmann), to strike; for 
loss of Z cf. patch (1). Cf. Swed. dial. 
bjátta, to pat, platta, to tap (Rietz); 
Bavarian patzen, to pat ; E. Fries. patjen, 
to splash; G. fatschen, to tap, splash; 
G. platzen, to crack; M. Du. pletten, 
* contundere,' Kilian. Ofimitative origin ; 
cf. Tap, Dab, Paddle. 

Pat (2), a small lump of butter. (E.) 
Cf. Irish 2277, a hump, lump, Zaiteog, a 
small lump of butter; Gael. pazt, patteag 
(the same) ; where the form pait is bor- 
rowed from E. Prob. from the verb pat 
(1) above, as being Patted into shape; just 
as dab, a small lump, is from the verb to 
dab 


Pat (3), quite to the purpose. (E.) Due 
to a peculiar use of fat, to strike, tap; see 
Pat (1). ‘It will fall [happen] 222;' 
Mid. N. Dr. v. 188, Cf. dad, sb., an 
adept, from the verb o dad. 

Patch (1), a piece sewn on a garment, 
a plot of ground. (E.?) M.E. pacche. 
Apparently a by-form of platch. ‘Platch, 
a large spot, a patch, a piece of cloth 
sewn on to a garment to repair it;’ Dial. 
of Banffshire, by W. Gregor. Cf. Low G. 
plakke, plakk, (1) a spot, (2) a patch, (3) 
a patch or plot of ground; M.E. 
plekke, a plot (of land), Du. plek, a patch 
of ground. 

patch (2), a paltry fellow. (E.?) 
Temp. iii. 2. 71. Patch meant a fool or 
jester, from the parti-coloured or patch- 
like dress; Wolsey had two fools so named 
(Nares. The same word as patch (1). 
Der. fatch-ock, a clown, a dimin. form, 
Spenser, View of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 
636, col. 2; spelt pajock, Hamlet, iii. 2. 


295. 

Patchouli, ascent. (F.— Dravidian.) 
F. patchouli; of obscure origin. Appar- 
ently from E. patcha-leaf, i.e. ‘green 
leaf,’ imitating the vernacular pacha- ne. 
where pat is Hind. for ‘leaf’ Or from 
Dravidian words meaning ‘green leaf.” 
Cf. Tamil Jachchai, green, ilai, leaf 
(Knight); Malayälim packchila, green 
leaf (Gundert) ; Canarese pachcha, green, 
ele, leaf (Reeve). 

Pate, the head. (Unknown) M.E. 
Pate. Of unknown origin; perhaps sug- 
gested by Late L. p/atta, the clerical ton- 
sure. Cf. M. Du. p/latte, ‘vertex rasus, 
Kilian; G. platte a plate, a bald pate, in 
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Most likely from | vulgar language, the head (Flügel); M. 


H. G. plate, a plate, shaven pate. All 
from Gk. zAarvs, flat, broad. Cf. M. F. 
pate, a plate; Cot. 

Paten. (F.—L.—Gk. M.F. patene 
(Cot.). =L. patina, patena, a flat dish. == 
Gk. raravn, a flat (open) dish. See Pan 
and Patent. 

Patent, open, public; as sb., an official 
document conferring a privilege. (F.—L.) 
M. E. patente, a patent; so called because 
open to general inspection. —O. F. patent 
(fem. patente), patent, wide open. = L. 
patent-, stem of pr. pt. of patére, to lie 
open. Cf. Gk. rerávvvju, I spread out. 
(yPET.) Brugm. i. $ 120 (note). 

Paternal. (F.—L.) F. paternel. = 
Late L. paternālis, fatherly. — L. paternus, 
fatherly. = L. pater, father. Perhaps 
formed with suffix -zer of the agent from 
PA, to feed, guard. See Father. 

Path, a way, track. (E.) A.S. 7290, 
pad, a path. 4- Du. pad, G. pfad. 

Pathos. (Gk.) Gk. rádos, suffering, 
emotion. = Gk. wadeiv, used as 2 aor. infin. 
of mácxev (for *ma0-sxew), to suffer. 
Allied to wév6-os, grief. Der. path-et-ic, 
from O. F. pathetique, L, pathéticus, Gk. 
naOnrixés ; extended from maðnrós, subject 
to suffering. 

Patient. (F.—L.) O.F. patient.< 
L. patient-, stem of pres. pt. of ati, to 
suffer. Der. patience, F. patience, L. 
patientia. 

Patois, a vulgar dialect of French. 
(F.—L.) F. patois, country talk; which 
stands for an older form patroís, given by 
Godefroy (Diez, Littré). = Late L. patri- 
ensis, a native; hence, belonging to the 
natives. = L, patria, native country. = L, 
patri-, for pater, a father. 

patriarch. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. 
patriarche. = L. patriarcha.=Gk. watp- 
apxns, chief of a race or tribe. = Gk. 
marpı-d, a race; dpxev, to rule. See 
Arch- (prefix). 

patrician, a Roman nobleman. (L.) 
Formed, with suffix -az, from L. patri- 
ci-us, noble; a descendant of the fatrés, 
i, e. senators or fathers of the state. 

patrimony. (F.—L.) M.E. patri- 
monie.=F. patrimoine. = L. patrimönium, 
an inheritance. — L. patri-, for pater, father; 
with suthx -mörium (Idg. -mön-yom). 

patriot. (F.—Late L.— Gk.) O.F. 
patriote.= Late L. fatrióta. = Gk. rarpido- 
75s, properly, a fellow-countryman. = Gk. 
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marpıd, a race, from marpı-, for marnp, a 
father. @ The mod. sense of patriot 
arose in French. 

patristic, pertaining to the fathers 
of the church. (F.—L.) F. fpatristique 
(Littré). Coined from L. patri-, pater, a 
father; with the Gk. suffixes -zs¢- and -2c. 

Patrol, a going of the rounds in a gar- 
rison. (F.) F. patrouille, ‘a still night- 
watch in warre;’ Cot. Lit. a tramping 
about ; from O. F. (Picard) patrouiller, to 
paddle in water, the same word (but with 
inserted 7) as patouiller, to paddle or 
dabble in with the feet; also Jarrolli, in 
the pátois of Lyons (Puitspelu). Formed 
from O. F. pate (F. fatte), the paw or foot 
of a beast. Of uncertain origin ; perhaps 
imitative. Cf. Late L. pata, the foot of a 
cup, base of a tower; also G. patsche, an 
instrument for striking the hand, patsch- 
Juss, web foot of a bird; Zatschen, to 
strike, dabble, walk awkwardly; Low G. 
pattjen, to paddle in water with the feet 
(Richey); Bavarian patzen, to pat; see 
Pat (1). @ Hence also Span. pata, paw, 
patullar, to run through mud, patrullar, 
to patrol; and Ital. Aattuglia, a patrol 
(without the inserted 7). 

Patron. (F.-L.) F. patron.=L. pa- 
tronum, acc. of patronus, a protector ; 
extended from  2a£r-, stem of Pater, 
father. 

patronymic. (F.-L.—Gk.) M.F. 
patronymique. = L. patronymicus. = Gk. 
matpwvupixds, belonging to the father's 
name. — Gk. warpwyvpia, a name taken 
from the father.— Gk. rarp-, for marnp, 
a father; óvoua, a name; see Name. 

Patten, a clog. (F.) Formerly paten. 
=F. patín, a patten, ‘also a foot-stall of 
a pillar;' Cot.=M.F. pate (F. patte), a 
paw or foot of a beast, ‘also a foot-stall 
of a pillar;’ Cot. See Patrol. 

Patter, to strike frequently, as hail. 
(E.) A frequentative of pat; see Pat 
(1). Cf. prov. E. (Lonsdale) 2a/Zie, to 
pat gently. 

Pattern, an example, model to work 
by. (F.—L.) M.E. patron; (the old 
spelling). = F. patron, ‘a patron . . also a 
pattern, sample;' Cot. See Patron. 

Patty, a litle pie. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
Mod. E. páté; O.F. pasté, a pasty. = Late 
L. pastatum, neut. of pp. of fastäre, to 
make paste. =Late L. pasta, paste; see 
Paste. 

Paucity, fewness. (F.—L.) F. paucitd. 
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= L. faucitätem, acc. of paucitas, fewness. 
=L. paucus, few ; allied to Few. 

Paunch. (F.— L.) O.F. panche 
(Picard) ; also pance; F. panse. =L. pan- 
ticem, acc. of pantex, belly, paunch. 

Pauper. (L.) L. pauper, poor. Pau- 
is allied to paucus, few; -per, (perhaps) 
to L. paráre, to provide. Lit. ‘ provided 
with little.’ 

Pause, a stop. (F. — L. — Gk.) F. 
pause.=Late L. pausa.=Gk. mato, a 
pause, ceasing. = Gk. mave, to make to 
cease; maveodaı, to cease. Doublet, 
pose, q. v. 

Pave. (F.—L.) M.E. pauen = ( paven). 
=F. paver, to pave. = Late L. pavāre, cor- 
rupt form of L. pauire, to beat, strike, 
ram, tread down. Cf. Skt. pavi-, thunder- 
bolt. Der. pavement, F. pavement, L. 
pauimentum, a hard floor, from pauire, 
to ram; also pav-¿-or (cf. law-y-er), from 
F. paveur, ‘a paver,’ Cot. 

avilion. (F.—L.) M.E. pavilon.= 

F. pavillon, a tent; so called because 
spread out like the wings of a butterfly. — 
L. papilionem, acc. of päpilio, (1), a but- 
terfly, (2) a tent. 

Pavin, Pavan, a stately Spanish 
dance. (F.—Span. — L. — Pers. — Tamil.) 
F. favane. = Span. pavana, a grave dance 
(see Pavan in Nares). Prob. from a Late 
L. *2àvànus, peacock-like, from the row 
of stately dancers (Scheler); cf. Span. 
Pava, a peahen, a turkey, pavada, a flock 
of turkeys, pavo, adj., like a peacock 
(whence 2avonear, to walk with affected 
gravity). = Late L. pavus, earlier L. pano, 
a peacock. See Peacock. 

avise, a large shield. (F.) Also 
spelt pavese, pavish, pauice, pauys, paues. 

=F. pavois, ‘a great shield;’ Late L. 
pavensis. (Span. paves; Ital. Pavese, 
pavesce, Florio.) Of uncertain origin; 
perhaps from the city of Pavia, in Italy. 
Godefroy has the adj. pavinois, paviots, 
pavois, pavaiz, adj. ‘de Pavie;” as in the 
phr. escus pavaiz, shields of Pavia. 

Paw. (F.) M.E. pawe, powe, a paw. 
= A. F. powe, O. F. foc, a paw; the same as 
Prov. pauta, Catalan pota, a paw. Cf. 
Low G. pote, Du. poot (whence G. pfote), 
a paw. Perhaps from an imitative root; 


cf. F. patte. Franck takes Du. foot to be 
of Teut. origin. Cf. E. Fries. pote, po, 
paw. 


Pawl, a short bar, as a catch to a wind- 
lass. (F.—L.) O.F. faul, variant of pal, 
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pel, a stake (whence Du. fal, Swed. pall, 
Norw. pal, a en cf. W. pawl, a pole, 
stake, bar).=L. pa/um, acc. of pálus, a 
stake. See Pale (1). 

Pawn (1), a pledge. (F.— Teut.) F. 
pan, “a pane, piece, panel, also a pawn, 
gage, skirt of a gown, pane of a hose,’ 
&c.; Cot. In the sense of ‘ pane,’ F. 
pan is of Latin origin; see Pane. In the 
sense of ‘pawn, F. far is rather from 
Du. fand; cf.G. pfand, O. H. G. phant, a 
pledge. Der. ¿m-paron, to put in pledge, 
to pledge; pawn, vb. 

Pawn (2), a piece at chess. (F.—L.) 
M. E. faune, poune, poun. =O. F. paon, a 
pawn (Roquefort), also poon (Littré); but 
the older form is eon (F. pion), agreeing 
with Span. peon, a foot-soldier, pawn, Ital. 
pedone, a foot-soldier, pedona, a pawn 
(Florio). = Late L. pedonem, acc. of pedo, 
a foot-soldier. = L. ped-, stem of pes, foot. 
Y The O. F. paon is the same word; cf. 
F. faon (E. fawn), from Late L. fetonem, 
shewing the same substitution of a for e; 
there is no need to connect it with F. paon, 
a peacock, as Littré does, ignoring the Ital. 
and Span. words. 

Pawnee, drink. (Hind. —Skt.) Hind. 
pani, water. = Skt. paniya, allied to pana, 
a beverage. = Skt. fa, to drink. 

Paxwax, strong tendon in the neck of 
animals. (E. M.E. paxwax, also fex- 
wax, the latter being the right form (see 
Prompt. Parv.). = A.S. feax, [e hair; 
weaxan, to grow. Thus the lit. sense is 
perhaps 'hair-sinew,' because it is where 
the hair ends; cf. G. haarwachs, a tendon. 

Pay (1), to discharge a debt. (F.—L.) 
M. E. paien. =O. F. pater, paer (F. payer), 
to pay, to content. = L. pácare, to pacify ; 
in late Lat., to pay a debt. = L. pac-, stem 
of pax, peace; see Peace. 

Pay (2), to pitch the seams of a ship. 
(F.—L.) A.F. peier (O. F. poier, Gode- 
froy), to pitch. =L. 2zcàre, to pitch. =L. 
pic-, stem of pix, pitch ; see Pitch. @ The 
M. E. word for * pitch’ is feds, from A. F. 
pets (O.F. pois), pitch; from L. acc. 
picem. 

Paynim, Painim, a pagan. (F.—L.) 
TE panim Bibl" E O iL k 4E 
M. E. faynim, a pagan ; but this sense is 
due to a singular mistake. A faynim is 
properly not a man, but a country or 
district, and is identical with paganism, 
formerly used to mean heathendom, or 
the country of pagans. Rightly used in 
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King Horn, 803, to mean ‘ heathen lands.’ 
=O. F. paienisme, lit. paganism ; Late L. 
padganismus. Formed with suffix -ismus, 
from L. pdgdn-us, a pagan. See Pa- 
gan. 

Pea, a vegetable. (L.) Formerly pease, 
Pese; M. E. pese, pl. pesen or peses. A.S. 
Pisa, pl. pisan. =L. pisum, a pea.Gk. 
migos, a pea, (4/PIS.) 

Peace. (F.—L.) M.E. país. =O. F. 
pais (F. paíx).=L. pacem, acc. of pax, 
peace, orig. a compact; cf. fac-, as in 
pac-tum, a bargain; see Pact. 

Peach (1), a fruit. (F.—L.—Pers.) 
M. E. peche.mO.F. pesche, a peach. = L. 
persicum, a peach; so called from grow- 
ing on the Persica arbor, Persian tree. == 
Pers. Pars, Persia. 

Peach (2), to inform against. (F.—L.) 
Short for M. E. apechen, to impeach, a 
variant of ¿mpechen, to impeach, by the 
substitution of prefix æ- (L. ad) for im- 
(L. in). See Impeach. 

Peacock. (L.— Pers. — Tamil; and 
E. M.E. pecok, pocok; where cok = E. 
cock. We also find M. E. 20; A.S. gea, 
Ppáwa; al from L. páuo (whence Du. 
paauw, G. pfau, F. paon). The same 
as Gk. rads, for raf@s, a peacock; the 
change from 7 to 2 being due to the fact 
that the word was foreign both to L. and 
Gk. = Pers. täwus, täus, a peacock. = O. 
Tamil /ökei, tögei, a peacock; see Max 
Müller, Lect. on Lang. i. 190 (ed. 1891). 
@ Also focock, which is still a surname. 

Pea-jacket, a coarse thick jacket. 
(Du. and F.) The prefix 2ea- is borrowed 
from Du. p27, ije, a coat of a coarse 
woollen stuff; Hexham has M. Du. pz7e, 
*a pie-gowne, rough gowne, such as sea- 
men weare. The same as Low G. pije, 
N. Fries. pie, piejJäckert.=M. Du. pije, or 
pije-laken, ‘a rough or a hairy cloath ;’ 
Hexham. Prob. from F. gre, a mag-pie; 
cf. E. pied, spotted. See Pie (1). Also 
Low G. pije, pigge, pyke (Brem. W.), per- 
haps from L. pica. 

Peak. (F.—L.) M.E. pec. (Cf. Irish 
peac, a sharp-pointed thing; from E. peak.) 
A variant of pzke, q. v. Cf. dial. of 
Normandy ec, a hob (or mark) in the 
game of quoits (Godefroy, s. v. Sec); also 
Low G. peek, a pike, pointed weapon. 

Peal, a loud sound, chime of bells, noise 
of a trumpet. (F.—L.) A shortened form 
of appeal, M.F. apel, appel; Cot. gives 
appel, pl. appeaux, ‘chimes.’ Note also 
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M. E. apel, an old term in hunting-music 


(Hailiwell) ; this we now call a pea/. The | 
| (Pineda). 


prefix a- was prob. mistaken for the E. 
indef. article. The O. F. ape? is from O. F. 
apeler, vb.; see Appeal. 

Pean ; see Pean. 

Pear, a fruit. (L.) A.S. peru, pere. 
L. pirum, a (whence also Ital. pera). 

Pearl. (F.—L.?) M.E. perle. = F. perle, 
‘a pearl, a berrie;? Cot. Of unknown 
origin; we find also Ital., Span., Prov. 
perla, Port. perola, perla. Cf. Low L. 
perula, the end of the nose (7th cent.). 
Perhaps for L. *pirula, i.e. a little pear, 
from L. pirum,a pear; cf. Span. perilla, 
(1) a little pear, (2) a pear-shaped orna- 
ment, M. Ital. perolo, a little button on 
a cap. Perhaps suggested by the various 
senses of L. dacca, (1) a berry, (2) olive- 
berry, (3) round fruit, (4) a pearl (Horace). 
See Purl (2). 

Pearl-barley. (F.—L.; andE.) F. 
orge perlé, pearl-barley (Hamilton); but 
this seems to be a corruption of orge pelé, 
* pilled barley, Cot. See Peel (1). 

easant. (F.—L.) O.F. paísant, an- 
other form of O. F. paisan, a peasant ; (cf. 
Ital. paesano, Span. paisano, a compatriot). 
Formed with suffix -an (L. -änus), from 
O.F. pats (F. pays), a country (cf. Ital. 
2eese, Span. país, Port. país, a country). 

Late L. pagense, neut. of pägensts, be- 
longing to a village. = L. págs, a village, 
district. See Pagan. 

Peat, a kind of turf for fuel. (L.?) 
Latinised as peta (Ducange); whence 
Petária, a place for getting peat. Ap- 
parently from M. E. (Kentish) fet, O. Fries. 
pet, M. Du. pet, pette, a pit. See Pit. 

Pebble. (E) A.S. papol-stan, a peb- 
ble-stone. 

Peccable, liable to sin. (L.) Coined 
as if from L. *peccabilis, from peccare, to 
sin. Brugm. i. § 585. 

eccadillo. (Span.—L.) Span.pecca- 
dillo, pecadillo, a slight fault; dimin. of 
Pecado, a sin.=L. peccátum, a sin. =L. 
Peccátus, pp. of peccäre, to sin. 
peccant, sinning. (F.—L.) First used 
in phr. ‘peccant humours.’ =F. peccant, 
sinning; *Z'Aumeur peccante, corrupt 
humour ;’ Cot. =L. peccant-, stem of pres. 
Pa of feccäre, to sin. 
eccary, a quadruped. (F. — Carib- 
bean.) F. (i a Ded (Buffon). = 
Carib. pakira, the name used in Guiana; 
see N. and Q., 9 S. iv. 496. Cf. pachira, 
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the name given to the peccary in Oronoko 
(Clavigero, Hist. Mexico); Span. pacguire 


Peck (1), to strike with the beak, to 
pick up. (L) M.E. pekken, used as 
equivalent to pikken, to pick or peck up. 
A mere variant of pick; see Pick. 

Peck (2, a dry measure, 2 gallons. 
(F.—L.?) M.E. Zekke, a peck. A.F. 
and O. F. pek. From the verb peken, to 
peck or snap up; cf. E. peck, to pick up 
(as a bird) ; prov. E. peck, meat, victuals. 
[So also F. ficotin, a peck (measure), 
picoter, to peck as a bird.] See Peck 
(1), Pick. 

Pectinal,lit. comb-like. (L) From L. 
pectin-, stem of pecten, a comb. = L. pectere, 
to comb. + Gk. rerreív, to comb, from 
=. tocomb. (4/PEK.) " 

ectoral, belonging to the chest. (F. 
—L.) F. pectoral.=L. pectorälis, adj., 
from pector- (for *pectos), stem of pectus, 
the breast. Der. poitrel. 

Peculate, to pilfer. (L.) From pp. 
of L. pecúlarí, to appropriate to one's 
own use. Formed as if from *pecálum, for 
peciilium, private property ; see below. 

peculiar, one's own, particular. (F.— 
L.) M.F. peculier.—L. pecüliäris, one's 
own. = L. fecum, private property; 
closely allied to pecúnia, money; see 
below. 

pecuniary. (F.-L.) M.F. pecuni- 
aire. = L. pectiniarius, relating to money or 
property. = L. pecúnia, property. = O.L. 
fecu, cattle; cf. pecu-a, neut. pl., cattle of 
all kinds, property ; ecus, cattle. Cf. Skt. 
Dagu, cattle, cognate with Goth. fazhu, 
property, A.S. feoh, G. vieh, cattle, 

Pedagogue, a teacher. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M.F. pedagogue. = L. padagögus.= Gk. mað- 
aywyós, a slave who led a boy to school; 
hence, a tutor. = Gk, mad-, stem of mais, a 
boy; dyaryös, leading, from dyer, to lead. 
The Gk. rais=rafis, allied to L. puer, a 
boy. See Puerile, Puberty. 

Pedal, belonging to the foot. (L.) The 
pedal keys in an organ are acted on by the 
feet. =L. pedālis, belonging to the foot. = 
L. ped-, stem of pës, foot.J- A. S. fot, foot. 
See Foot. 

Pedant. (F.-Ita.-Gk.N) M.F. 
pedant.= Ital. pedante, ‘a pedante, or a 
schoolmaster, the same as pedagogo ;” 
Florio. The suffix -axte is a pres. partici- 
pial form; the stem ed- is prob. the same 
as in Ital. pedagogo, and therefore due to 
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Gk.maıdevew (whence a Lat. form *faedare), 
to instruct; see Pedagogue. 

Peddle, to deal in small wares. (E. ?) 
Coined from the sb. pedlar, later form of 
peddar; see Pedlar. 

Pedestal. (Span.—Ital.—L. and G.) 
Span. pedestal, ‘the base of a pillar,’ 
Minsheu ; borrowed from Ital. piedestallo, 
“a footstall or treshall [threshold] of a 
door;' Florio. Lit. ‘foot-support’ Com- 
pounded as if from L. pedem, acc. of pes, 
a foot; and O. H. G. stal (G. stall), a 
stall; see Stall. 

pedestrian. (L.) Properly an adj.; 
from L. pedestri-, decl. stem. of pedester, 
one who goes on foot. For *pedit-t»- ; 
from pedit-, stem of pedes, one who goes 
on foot; with suffix -zer (Idg. -ter). Ped-it- 
is from ped-, stem of pes, foot; and zt-um, 
supine of 7re, to go. Brugm. ii. $ 123. 
pedicel, pedicle, the foot-stalk of 
fruit. (F.— L.) Zedicel is from mod. F. 
pédicelle; but pedicle (older and better) 
from M. F, pedicule, a leaf-stalk; Cot. = L. 
pediculus, little foot, foot-stalk, pedicle ; 
double dimin. of fed-, stem of pës, foot. 
i . (F.—L.) Old spellings 
pere 1627) ; pedigrew (1570); ely- 


grewe (1530). Also, in Prompt. Parv. 


PEER 


Parv. ; Norfolk fed (Forby); Lowl. Sc. 
peddir, a pedlar (Jamieson). The orig. 
sense of fed was prob. ‘bag,’ and the word 
may be related to pad. See Padlock. 

Pedobaptism, infant baptism. (Gk.) 
From Gk. mado-, for mais, a boy; and 
baptism. Cf. Pedagogue. 

eel (1), to strip off skin. (F.—L.) 
From F. peler, to ‘unskin’; Cot. (Cf M. 
Ital. pellare, ‘to unskin;' Florio).— O, F. 
pel, skin. =L. pellem, acc. of pellis, a skin. 
See Fell (2). Y Confused with F. piller ; 
see below. 

Peel(2),to pillage. (F. —L.) InMilton, 
P. R. iv. 136. Distinct from Zee/, to strip ; 
another spelling of f2//; see Pill (2). 

Peel (3), a fire-shovel. (F.—L.) Once 
a common word. —O. F. pele (Littré), F. 
pelle, a fire-shovel.=L. pala; see Pa- 
lotte. 

Peel (4), a small castle. (F.—L.) M.E. 
pel, a small castle, orig. a stockade or 
wooden fortress. =O. F. pel (also pal), a 
stake.=L. palum, acc. of palus, a stake. 
See Pale (1). 

Peep (1), to chirp, cry like a chicken. 
(F.-L.) M.E. gren. =0.F. piper, also 
pepier, to chirp as a bird. = L. pipare, 
pipire,to chirp. See Pipe (1) and Peep 

2). 


(1440) pedegru, petygru, with slight varia- | (2) 


tions, explained by ‘lyne of kynrede and 
awncetrye, Stemma, in scalis? Also 
peedegrue, Lydgate (1426; in Polit. Poems, 
ii. 138). A.F. pee de grue, foot of a 
crane; from a three-line mark (like the 
broad arrow) used in denoting succession 
in pedigrees. — L, pedem, acc. of pës, foot ; 
de, of; gruem, acc. of grus, a crane, cog- 
nate with E. Crane. 
pediment, an ornament finishing the 
front of a building. (Ital.—L.) Better 
pedament. From Ital. pedamento, a basis, 
foundation, ground-work ; also, a prop 
for vines (Torriano). =L. pedamentum, a 
stake or prop, with which vines are sup- 
ported. The sense seems to be due to the 
allied word ped@tiira, a prop, also (in 
Late L.) a space, site; since a pediment 
does, in fact, enclose a space which often 
supports sculpture on its base. History 
obscure. Form of the word from L. pedare, 
to prop; from fed-, stem of pes, a foot. 
dlar, Pedler, Peddler, a dealer 
in small wares. (E.?) The old word was 
usually peddare, pedder, a man who hawked 
about fish in baskets called feds, or oc- 
casionally pads. See Pedde in Prompt. 


Peep (2), to look through a narrow 
aperture. (F.—L.) Palsgrave has: ‘I 
peke or prie, Ze pipe hors;’ i.e. I peep 
out. Thus 2ee is directly from F. p2per, 
lit. to pipe, but also used in the sense to 
peep. [It arose from the .exclamation 
pipe! (Du. dial. piep /, Molema), made 
by a hider in the game of peep-bo, bo-peep, 
or hide-and-seek ; cf. Du. dial. piepen, (1) 
to say prep! (2) to peep out.) Cot. 
gives F. pzfer, ‘to whistle, chirp like a 
bird, cousen, deceive, cheat, beguile;” 
pipée, ‘the peeping or chirping of small 
birds, counterfeited by a bird-catcher, also 
a counterfeit shew ;' pipe, ‘a bird-call.’ 
The F. piper is from L. pipare, pipire, to 
chirp ; see Pipe. 

Peer (D, an equal. (F. — L.) The 
twelve peers of France were of egual rank. 
M. E. pere, per. — O.F. per, peer, later 
pair, a pecr ; or as adj., equal. = L. parem, 
acc. of Par, equal. See Par. Der. feer- 
less. 

Peer (2), to look narrowly, pry. (E.?) 
M. E. piren, E. Fries. piven, Westphal. 
piren, Low G. piren, to look closely. Cf. 
also Pliren, to peer, orig. to draw the eye- 
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lids together, so as to look closely ; Swed. 
plira, Dan. plire, to blink. 

Peer (3), to appear. (F.—L.) Short 
for appear, just as M. E. peren is short for 
apperen ; see Appear. 

eevish, fretful, whimpering. (E.) 
M.E. peutsch, peyuesshe; also pevych, 
pevage, uncouth, perverse (G. Douglas). 
The leading idea seems to be ‘ whining,’ 
‘making a plaintive cry.” Cf. Dan. dial. 
pieve, to whine; Lowl. Sc. peu, to make 
a plaintive noise, E. pew- in pewet, a bird ; 
Low G. pauen, to whimper. See Pewet. 
Of imitative origin. For the suffix, cf. 
thiev-ish, mop-ish. 

Peewit; see Pewet. 

Peg, a wooden pin. (E) M. E. pegge. 
Cf. Du. and Low G. pegel, a measure of 
liquid capacity, such as was marked by 
pegs in a ‘peg-tankard.’ Apparently 
allied to Dan. 27g, Swed. pigg, a spike; 
W. pig, a peak, point; Corn. peg, a 
prick ; see Peak. 

Peise, Peize, to weigh. (F.—L.) 
M.E. peisen; A. F. peiser, to weigh ; O.F. 
poiser ; see Poise, which is a doublet. 

Peitrel; see Poitrel. 

Pelf, lucre, booty. (F.) M.E. pelfyr, 
pelfrey, ‘spolium ;* Prompt. Parv. =O. F. 
pelfre, booty, spoil ; allied to pelfrer, to 
pilfer. See Körting, $ 3221. Der. pilfer. 

Pelican. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. pelican. 
=L. pelicanus, pelecänus.=Gk. wedexay, 
medexas, wood-pecker, also a water-bird. 
Named from its large bill, as the wood- 

ker was named from its ing. = Gk. 
aede I hew with an age d£ n 
néAexus, an ax.+Skt. pa: , an ax. 

Pelisse, a silk habit. (F.—L.) For- 
merly a furred robe. = F. pelisse, felice, ‘a 
skin of fur;' Cot.=L. pellicea, fem. of 
pelliceus, made of skins.=L. pellis, a 


skin. 
a skin. (F.-L.) M.E. pell, 
MO! F. pel (F. feau). —- L. pellem, acc. 
of pellis, a skin. See Fell (2). 
ellet, a little ball. (F.-L.) M.E. 
delet. =O. F. pelote, a tennis-ball. Dimin. 
from L. pila, a ball. 

Pellicle, a thin film. (F.—L.) F. 
pellicule. — L. pellicula, a small skin; 
E ellis, a skin. See pell. i 

itory (1), Paritory, a wild 
flower that ke on walls. (F.—L.) 
Pellitory is for paritory. M.E. paritorie. 

=M. F. paritoire, * pellitory ;’ Cot. = L. 

parietaria, pellitory ; fem. of parietarius, 
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belonging to walls.=L. pariet-, stem of 
partés, a wall. 

Pellitory (2), the plant pyrethrum. 
(Span. —L.—Gk.) Span. pelitre [Ital. 
gilatro]. — L. pyrethrum. = Gk. wipeOpov, a 
hot spicy plant. = Gk. mp, fire. 

Pell-mell, confusedly. (F.—L.) O.F. 
pesle-mesle, * pell-mell, confusedly ; ' Cot. 
Spelt pellemelle in the XIIIth cent. (mod. 
F. péle-méle). [Apparently understood to 
mean ‘stirred up with a fire-shovel.’ = F. 
pelle, a fire-shovel ; O. F. mesler, to mix 
up; see Peel (3) above, and Medley.) 
But orig. only a reduplicated form of 
mesle, as mesle-mesle and melle-melle also 
occur. See Körting, § 5336. 

Pellucid. (F.-L.) F. pellucide.= 
L. pellicidus, perlicidus, transparent. = L. 
per; and Zücidus, lucid. See Lucid. 

Pelt (1), to throw, cast. (L.) M.E. 
pelten, also pilten, pulten, to thrust, cast. 
The forms ilten, pulten, answer to an 
A. S. form *pyltan. =L. pultäre, to beat, 
strike, knock. Pultare (like pulsare) is a 
derivative of pellere, to drive. See Pul- 
sate. 

Pelt (2), a skin, esp. of a sheep. (F.— 
L.) M. E. gelt, a shortened form of peltry, 
skins, peltry-ware, dealing in skins. 2 O.F. 
pelleterie, the trade of a skinner. = O.F. 
pelletier, a skinner. Formed (like dzjou- 
tier, with suffix -tier=L. -Zärius) from 
O. F. pel, a skin. =L. pellis, a skin. See 
Pel. 4 G. pelz, O. H. G. pelliz, answers 
to E. pelisse; see Pelisse. 

Pelvis, the bony cavity in the lower 
part of the abdomen. (L.) L. pelwis, a 
basin, hence the pelvis. 

Pemmican, a preparation of dried 
meat. Of N. American Indian origin. 

Pen (1), an instrument for writing. 
(F.—L.) O.F.penne.=L. penna, a fea- 
ther; O. L. pesna (for *petna or *Petsna). 
Brugm. i. $ 762 (2). From 4/PET, to 
fly. See Feather. 

en (2), to shut up. (L.) M.E. pennen. 
A.S. pennian, only inthe comp.on-pennian, 
to un-pen, unfasten. Pennian is properly 
to fasten with a pin or peg; cf. Low G. 
pennen, to bolt a door, from penn, a pin 
or peg; see Pin. Note E. Fries. penne, 
n, pinne, pin, a peg, a pin. 
ge Fey? M.F. A 
* penall;' Cot. =L. penalis, belonging to 
punishment. = L. ena, punishment. = Gk. 
mown, penalty. See Pain. 
penance. (F.-— L. — Gk.) O.F. 
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penance, older form penéance.=L. peni- 

tentia, penitence. — L. penitent-, stem of 

pa: pt. of pænitēre, to cause to repent. 
ee Penitent. 

Penchant, a strong inclination, bias 
(in favour of). (F.—L.) F. penchant, sb. ; 
orig. pres. pt. of pencher, to lean, lean 
towards. = Late L. type *pendicare; from 
L. pendére, to hang. 

encil. (F.—L.) The old sense was 
a small hair-brush for painting. =M. F. 
pincel, later pinceau, ‘a pensill, brush ;’ 
Cot. = L. penecillus, a small tail, painter's 
brush; dimin. of feniculus, which is a 
double dimin. of pēnis, a tail. For *pes- 
nis; cf. Skt. pasa(s), Gk. meos ; Brugm. i. 
§ 877. 

Pendant, anything hanging, a hang- 
ing ornament. (F.—L.) F. pendant, a 
pendant. — F. pendant, pres. pt. of pendre, 
to hang. =L. pendére, to hang; allied to 
pendere, to weigh. Cf. Gk. opevddévn, a 
sling. (4/SPHEND, SPHED.) Der. 
pend-ent, hanging, Latinised form of F. 
pendant ; pend-ing, Anglicised form of F. 
pendant, during. 

pendulous. (L.) For L. pendulus, 
hanging. = L. pendēre, to hang. 

pendulum. (L.) L. pendulum, neut. 
of adj. pendulus (above). 

Penetrate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
penetrare,to pierce into. Compounded of 
pene-, base of penes, with, peni-tus, within, 
with which cf. penus, the inner part of a 
sanctuary; and -/rü»e (as in ¿2-trare), to 
pass over, allied to Skt. fara-, a crossing. 

Penguin, Pinguin, a bird. (Un- 
known.) In a tract. printed in 1588, we 
read that Sir F. Drake gave a certain 
island the name of Penguin Island in 
1587, from the penguins found there. 
Selden (1613) derived it from W. pen 
gwyn, i.e. white head. In that case, it 
must first have been given to another bird, 
such as the auk (the puffin is common in 
Anglesey), since the penguin’s head is 
black. 

Peninsula. (L.) L. peninsula, a 
piece of land nearly an island. =L. pēne, 
pene, almost ; insula, an island. So also 
pen-ultimate, almost the last, last but one; 
pen-umbra, partial shadow. 

Penitent. (F.-L.-Gk.) O.F. peni- 
tent. =L. pænitent-, stem of pres. pt. of 
penitére, to cause to repent, derivative of 
penire = pünire, to punish. = L. pena, 
penalty. = Gk. moh, penalty ; see Pain. 
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Pennon, Pennant. (F.-L.) M.E. 
penon, penoun. = M.F. pennon, ‘a flag, 
streamer; also the feather of an arrow; ’ 
Cot. = L. senna, wing, feather (hence a 
plume, standard). See Pen (1). 

Penny. (E) M.E. peni; pl. penies, 
contracted form pens (whence mod. E. 
pence). A.S. pening, penning, a penny; 
later penig, whence M. E. peni. By-form 
pending (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 471); 
as if formed with E. suffix -zg from the 
base *2and. p. This base is usually 
identified with Du. pand, a pawn, pledge, 
G. fand, O. H. G. pfant; see Pawn (1) 
above. In this case, the lit. sense may have 
been * little pledge,’ i. e. a token, coin.4- 
Du. penning, Icel. penningr, Dan. Swed. 
penning; G. pfennig, O. H. G. phantinc, 
phentinc, dimin. of pfant, 
Penny-royal, a herb. (F.-L.) A 
popular form of the old name fu/¿al royal. 
Cotgrave translates M. F. pulege by ‘ penny 
royall, puliall royall'; from Late L. pale- 
gium. The above old name is due to L. 
puleum régium, a name given to the 
plant from its supposed efficacy against 
fleas (cf. E. flea-bane). From L. púlex, 
a flea; régius, royal. See Puce and 
Royal. 

Pensile, suspended. (F.-L.) M.F. 
pensil; Cot. = L. pensilis, pendent ; from 
*pens-us, unused pp. of pendere, to hang. 

pension. (F.—L.) F. pension. = L. 
pensionem, acc. of pensio, a payment. = L. 
pensus, pp. of pendere, to weigh, weigh 
out money, pay. 

pensive. (F.-L.) M.E. pensif. 
F. pensif, thoughtful, = F. penser, to think. 
= L. pensare, to weigh, ponder; frequent. 
par to weigh. 

ent, for penned, pp. of Pen (2), q.v. 

Pentagon, a plane five-sided figure. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) F. pentagone. =L. penta- 
gonus, adj., pentagonal. = Gk. revráyovos, 
pentagonal ; neut. revráyovov, a pentagon. 
— Gk. mevrá-, for mevré, five; yovía, an 
angle, from yóvv, a knee; see Knee. 
And see Five. 

pentameter, a verse of five metres. 
(L.— Gk.) L. pentameter.= Gk. mevrá- 
perpos. = Gk. revrá-, for mevré, five; pé- 
Tpov, a metre. 


pentateuch, the five books of Moses. 
(L.—Gk.) L. pentateuchus. — Gk. mevrá-, 
five (above); rexos, a tool, also a book. 
pentecost, Whitsuntide; orig. a 
Jewish festival on the fiftieth day after the 
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Passover. (L. — Gk.) L. pentécosté. = 


Gk. werrnsoorh, Pentecost, Acts ii. 1; | of 


fem. of wevrnkoorös, fiftieth. = Gk. mevr- 
kovra, fifty. 

Penthouse, a shed projecting from 
a building. (F.—L.) Formerly entice, 
whence it is corrupted. — M.F. apentis, 
appentis, ‘a penthouse;' Cot.—L. ap- 
pendicium, an appendage, allied to appen- 
dix (the same). = L. ap- (ad), to; pendere, 
to hang. 

Pentroof, a roof with a slope on one 
side only. (F.—L.; and E.) This has 
affected the sense of penthouse, though 
they mean quite different things. Here 
pent is from F. pente, a slope, formed 
em F. pendre, to hang. =L. pendére, to 

ng. 

Penultimate, Penumbra; 
Peninsula. 

Penury, want. (F. —L.) M.F. penurie. 
=L. pénuria, want, need. Cf. Gk. meîva, 
hunger. 

Peony, Peony, a flower. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) Altered to suit the Lat. spelling. 
M. E. pione.=0. F. pione (F. pivoine). = 
L. peonia, medicinal, from its supposed 
virtues; fem. of Paönius, belonging to 
Peon, its supposed discoverer. = Gk. maw- 
via, peony; from Ilaíov, Peon. See 
Pean. 

People. (F.-L.) M.E. people, poeple. 
=A. F. people, peple; O.F. pueple; F. 
peuple.=L. populum, acc. of populus, 
people. 

Pepper. (L.—Gk.—Skt.) A. S. pipor. 
-L. poros mérepi, = Skt. pisse 
(1) fruit of the holy fig-tree, (2) long 
pepper; from pzppala-, the holy fig-tree. 

Pepsine, one of the constituents of 
gastric juice. (F.— Gk.) Mod. F. pepsine. 
= Gk. répas, digestion ; for I ME 
tis, related to mérte, to cook. (4/PEQ.) 
See Cook. 

Per-, prefix, through. (L.; or F.—L.) 
L. per, through ; whence F. fer-, par-, 
prefix. Allied to Gk. mepi, around ; cf. 
also mapd, beside ; Skt. para, away, forth, 
param, beyond ; E. from. 

Perampulate. to walk about through. 
(L.) L. per, through ; and ambulatus, 


see 


pp. of ambulare, to walk about. See 
Amble. 
Perceive. (F.-L.) O.F. percever. 


=L. percipere, to apprehend.=L. per, 
thoroughly ; capere, to seize. 


perception. (F.—L.) F. perception. 


PERFORM 


=L. acc. perceptiónem. =L. perceptus, pp. 
cipere; see above. 

erch (1), a rod for a bird to sit on; 

a measure. (F.—L.) F. perche.=L. per- 

tica, a rod, bar. 

Perch (2), a fish. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. 
perche.=L. perca.=Gk. wépry, a perch; 
from the dark marks. — Gk. répxos, reprvós, 
spotted, blackish; cf. Skt. prgxi-, spotted, 
pied, spr¢, to sprinkle. 

Percolate. (L.) From pp. of L. per- 
colare, to filter through. = L. pe», through ; 
coläre, to filter. See Colander. 

Percussion. (L) From L. percussio, 
a striking. = L. percussus, pp. of percutere, 
to strike. See Quash. Der. re-dercussion. 

Perdition. (F.—L.) F. perdition. = 
L. acc. perditiõnem, utter loss.=L. per- 
ditus, pp. of perdere, to lose. =L. per, 
thoroughly ; -dere, to put, place, repre- 
senting Idg. *dha, weak form of Yy DHE, 
to place; cf. Do. 

Peregrination. (F.-L.) M.F.pere- 
grination.=L. peregrinätiönem, acc. of 
peregrinatio, a wandering. = L. peregri- 
nátus, pp. of peregrinari, to travel. = L. 
peregrinus, foreign, adj. from peregri, pere- 
gré, adv., abroad ; cf. pereger, a traveller. 
From L. per-, which is either = L. per, 
through, or is related to A.S. feor, far; 
and ager, land, field. See Acre and 
Pilgrim. 

Peremptory,decisive. (F.— L.) M.F. 
peremptoire.=L.peremptörius,destructive, 
decisive. = L. peremptor, a destroyer. = L, 
ps pp. of per-ímere, to take away 
entirely, destroy. =L. per, utterly; emere, 
totake. See Exempt. 

Perennial. (L.) Coined from L. per- 
enni-s, everlasting ; lit. lasting throughout 
the year. — L. per, through; annus, a year. 
See Annual. 

Perfect. (F.-L.) M.E. perft, parfit. 
—O.F. parfit, parfeit (E. parfait). =L. 
perfectus, pp. of perficere, to complete. = 
L. per, thoroughly ; facere, to make. See 
Fact. 

Perfidious. (L.) FromL. perfidiosus, 
treacherous. =L. perfidia, treachery. = L. 
perfidus, treacherous. =L. per, away (cf. 
Skt. para, from) ; des, faith. See Faith. 

Perfoliate. (L.) Coined from L. zer, 
through ; folium, a leaf. See Foil (2). 

Perforate. (L.) From pp. of L. per- 
forare, to bore through ; where foráre is 
cognate with E. Bore. 

Perform, to achieve. (F.-O.H.G.; 
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with L. prefix.) Corrupted from M.E. 
parfournen, later parfourmen. =O. F. par- 
Journir, * to perform ;’ Cot. = L. per, tho- 
roughly; and O.F. fournir, to furnish, 
provide ; see Furnish. 

Perfume, vb. (F.-L.) F. parfumer, 
to perfume, lit. to smoke thoroughly. = 
L. per, thoroughly ; fümäre, to smoke, 
from fiimus, smoke; see Fume. 

Perfunctory. (L.) L. perfunctorius, 
carelessly done. — L. perfunctus, pp. of per- 
Jungi, to perform fully, get through with. 
=L. per, thoroughly; fungi, to perform ; 
see Function. 

Perhaps. (L. and Scand.) A clumsy 
hybrid compound. = L. er, by (as in per- 
chance, where per is, strictly, F. par); 
haps, pl. of hap, chance. 

Peri, a fairy. (Pers.) Pers. pari, a 
winged spirit. Lit. ‘ winged ;’ from Pers. 
par, a wing, feather, Zend patara-, a wing. 
SeeFeather. (4/PET.) Brugm. ii. § 150. 

Peri-, prefix, round. (Gk.) Gk. mepi, 
around, about.4-Skt. pari, round about. 
Allied to Zer-, prefix. 

Pericardium, the sac surrounding 
the heart. (L.—Gk.) L. pericardium. = 
Gk. wepıräpdiov.=Gk. mepi, around ; sap- 
dia, the heart; see Heart. 

Pericarp, a seed-vessel. (Gk.) Gk. 
mepsäpmov, shell of fruit. = Gk. mepi, 
around ; «aprós, fruit; see Harvest. 

Pericranium, the membrane that 
surrounds the skull. (L.—Gk.) Late L. 
pericranium. = Gk. repixpáviov, neut. of 
mepupávios, surrounding the skull. = Gk. 
wepi, round ; xpaviov, skull. 

Perigee, point of the moon’s orbit 
nearest the earth. (Gk.) From Gk. wepi, 
about, here ‘near’; yj, earth. See Geo- 
graphy. 

Perihelion, the point of a planet's 
orbit nearest the sun. (Gk.) Gk. mepi, 
round, near ; #Acos, the sun. See Heliacal. 

Peril, danger. (F.—L.) M. F. peril. = 
L. periclum, periculum, danger, lit. ‘a 
trial.’ = L. periri, to try ; an obsolete verb, 
of which the pp. peritus is common. 
Allied to Gk. reípa, an attempt; and 
ultimately to E. fare; see Fare. Cf. 
E. fear; G. gefahr, peril. (4/PER.) 
Der. peril-ous. 

Perimeter, lit. “the measure all 
round” (L.—Gk.) L. perimetros. =Gk. 
TEpÍMETpOS. = Gk. wepi, round; pérpov, a 
measure. See Metre. 

Period, time of a circuit, epoch, perfect 
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sentence. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. periode, a 
perfect sentence. = L, periodus. — Gk. mepi- 
odos, a going round, circuit, complete sen- 
tence. = Gk. repí, round; óbós, a way; see 
Exodus. @ The sense of * circuit is di- 
rectly from Gk. 

Peripatetic, a walking about. (L.— 
Gk.) L. peripatéticus. = Gk. wepınarnrınds, 
given to walking about, esp. while dis- 
puting; a name given to followers of 
Aristotle. = Gk. repiraréw, I walk about. 
—Gk. zepi, about ; raréw, I walk, from 
ráros, a path. 

Periphery, circumference. (L.— Gk.) 
L. periferia, peripheria. — Gk. repupépera, 
the circumference of a circle.— Gk. mepi, 
around; $épev, to carry, cognate with E. 
Bear, vb. 

Periphrasis. (L.—Gk.) L. peri- 
phrasis. =Gk. mepippacts, circumlocution. 
Gk. mepi, around ; $päfeıv, to declare, ex- 
press. See Phrase. 

Perish. (F.-L.) M.E. perischen. = 
O. F. periss-, stem of pres. pt. of perir, to 
perish. =L. feríre, to come to naught, 
perish. =L. per-, used with a destructive 
force (like E. for- in for-do); and ire, 
to go. 

Periwig, a peruke. (F. — Ital. — L.) 
Formerly perwigge, perwicke (Minsheu). 
This is a corrupted form, used in place of 

beruke.=F. perruque ; see Perruque. 

Periwi e(1),a plant. (L.) Formed, 
with suffixed -/e and inserted 7, from M. E. 
pervenke, a periwinkle; A.S. peruince. = 
L.peruinca, a periwinkle ; also called uinca 
peruinca, a name doubtless orig. given to 
some twining plant. = L. pe», through, 
thoroughly; scire, to bind, allied to 
Withy. 

Periwinkle (2), a small univalve 
mollusc. (Gk. and E.) A corrupt form, 
due to confusion with the word above. 
The better name is simply winkle; see 
Winkle. Also found as Zernywinkle; 
Halliwell. 

Perjure. (F.-L) F. parjurer, ua L. 
periurare, to forswear.=L. fer, in the 
sense of ‘ beyond, against’; züräre, to 
swear. See Jury. 

Perk, to make smart or trim. (F.—L.) 
(Cf. W. perc, compact, trim; percu, to 
smarten, trim; percus, smart; all prob. 
from E.] M.E. perken, used of birds, to 
trim their feathers. Cf. prov. E. perk up, 
to recover from illness. All prob. from 
M. E. perke, a perch (on which a bird sits 
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up). = North F. perque, perke, for F. 
perche; see Perch (1). Cf. Walloon 
pierke, a perch; and F. é&re perché sur, to 
be conceited of (like E. perky). Perhaps 
associated with Pert. 

Permanent. (F.—L.) F. permanent. 
=L. permanent-, stem of pres. pt. of per- 
manére, to endure, lit. abide through. = L. 
per, through; manére, to remain. See 
Mansion. 

Permeate, to pervade, pass through 
small openings. (L.) From pp. of L. per- 
meäre, to pass through. = L. fer, through ; 
meare, to pass, go. See potros in Prell- 


witz. 
Permit. (2 L. permittere (pp. per- 
missus), to let pass through, lit. send 
through. — L. per, through; mittere, to 
send. See Missile. Der. fermiss-ion. 
Permutation. (F.—L.) F. permuta- 
tion. — L. acc. permutationem, a changing. 
-L. utütus, pp. of permätäre, to 
change thoroughly. =L. per, thoroughly ; 
mütäre, to change. See Mutable. 
Pernicious, hurtful. (F.—L.) F. 
gernicieux. —- L, perniciósus, destructive. = 
L. perniciós, destruction. =I. per, tho- 
roughly; zzci-, for meci-, decl stem of 
nex, slaughter ; see Internecine. 
Peroration. (F.—L.) M.F. perora- 
tion. =l. perdrationem, acc. of perorátio, 
the close of a speech. =L. perdratus, pp. 
of eröräre,to complete a speech. = L. per, 
through ; ordre, to speak. See Oration. 
Perpendicular. (F.-L.) F. perpen- 
diculaire.=L. perpendicularis, according 
to the plumb-line. =L. perpendiculum, a 
plummet, for careful measurement. = L. 
perpendere, to weigh or measure carefully. 
= L. per, thoroughly ; pendere, to weigh. 
Perpetrate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
perpetrare, to perform thoroughly. =L. 
Pe thoroughly ; 2a£ráre, to accomplish. 


al. (F.— L.) M. E. perpetuel. | 


=M. F. perpetuel. = L. perpetuälis, uni- 
versal; in later use, permanent. =L. per- 
petuus, continuous, constant, perpetual. = 
L. perpet-, stem of perpes, lasting through- 
out, continuous. = L. er, through ; ġet-, 
as in fet-ere, to seek. See Petition. 
Perplex. (F.—L.) Perplexed, pp.,was 
first in use.=M.F. perplex, ‘ perplexed, 
intangled ;’ Cot. = L. perplexus, entangled, 


interwoven. = L, per, thoroughly ; plexus, | 


entangled, pp. of plectere, to weave ; see 
Plait. 
Perquisite, a small gain. (L.) 


Late ' 
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| L. perguisitum, an extra profit above the 
; yearly rent, arising from fines, waifs, &c. ; 
| neut. of ferquisitus, pp. of perquirere, to 
| seek after thoroughly. = L. Zev, thoroughly ; 
| querere, to seek. See Query. 

| Perruque. (F.—Ital.—L.) In use in 
the 16th cent.=F. perrugque.=—Ital. per- 
rucca,M. Ital. perucca, ‘ a periwig,’ Florio; 
also spelt parucca, id. The same as Port. 
peruca, Span. peluca, Sardinian pilucca, 
orig. a mass of hair, and allied to M. Ital. 
piluccare, ‘to pick or pull out haires or 
feathers one by one;’ Florio. From Ital. 
pelo, hair. - L. pilum, acc. of pilus, a hair. 

Perry. (F.—L.) M.E. pereye. ‘ Pire- 
tum, fereye;' Vocab. 603. 11. From an 
A.F. form (mod. Norman petré). Cf. 
F. poiré,‘ perry, drink made of pears,’ 
Cot.; which is formed with suffix -é (< L. 
-atus, made of) from F. poire, a pear. = L. 
pirum, a . See Pear. 

Persecute. (F.—L.) M.F. persecuter, 
vb.—L. persecitus, pp. of persequi, to 
pursue. =L. per, thoroughly; sequi, to 
follow. See Sequence. 

Persevere. (F.—L.) Formerly persé- 
ver. — O. F. perseverer, = L. perseuérare, to 
persist in a thing. —L. per, thoroughly ; 
Seuerus, earnest. See Severe. 

Persist. (F.—L.) F. persister. =L, 
persistere, to continue, persist.=L. per, 
through ; szstere, to stand, orig. causal of 
stäre, to stand. See State. 

Person. (F.—L.) M.E. persone, per- 
soune.=O.F. persone, F.personne. = L. per- 
söna, a mask used by an actor, a person- 
age, character played by an actor, a person. 
=L. personare, to sound through; the 
large-mouthed mask of the actor was 
named from the voice sounding through it. 
= L. per, through ; sonäre, to sound, from 
sonus, sound. See Sound (3). 

ive. (F.—L.) F. perspective, 
‘ the optike art;” Cot. = L.*perspectiua, the 
art of inspecting ; orig. fem. of *perspecti- 
uus, looking through. =L. perspectus, pp. 
of perspicere, to look through. =L. fer, 
through; specere, to look. See Species. 
perepioset , keenness of sight. (F. 
—L.) F. perspicacité. = L. acc. perspicäci- 
tātem, sharp-sightedness. —L. perspicaci-, 
decl. stem of perspicax, sharp-sighted. = L. 
| per-spicere, to see through (above). 
icuous, clear. (L.) L. per- 
spicu-us, clear; with suffix -ous. = L. per- 
Spicere, to see through (above). 
Perspiration, a sweating. (F.—L.) 
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F. perspiration.=Late L. acc. *perspira- 
tiönem, lit. a breathing through. —L. per- 
spiräre, to breathe through. = L. per, 
through ; spirare, to breathe. See Spirit. 

Persuade. (F.—L.) F. persuader. 
L. fersuädere, to advise thoroughly, suc- 
ceed in advising.=L. per, thoroughly ; 
suädere, to persuade. See Suasion. 

Pert, saucy. (F.-L) M.E. pert, 
shortened form of apert, formerly used in 
the same sense. See Malapert. 

Pertain. (F.—L.) M.E. fartenen. == 
O. F. gartenir.—L. pertinére, to extend 
through to, belong. =L. per, thoroughly ; 
tenére, to hold, hold to. See Ten- 
able. 

pertinacity. (F.—L.) F. pertinacité 
(16th cent.). Coined, with sutfix -té<L. 
-tätem, from L. pertinaci-, decl. stem of 
pertinax,very tenacious. = L. fer, thorough; 
tenax, tenacious, from tenére, to hold. 

pertinent. (F.-L.) F. pertinent. = 
L. pertinent-, stem of pres. pt. of pertinére, 
to belong to, relate to; see Pertain. 

Perturb. (F.—L.) M.F. perturber; 
Cot. = L. perturbare, to disturb thoroughly. 
= L. per, thoroughly ; turbáre, to disturb. 
See Turbid. 

Peruke; see Perruque. 

Peruse. (F.—L.) - The orig. sense was 
‘to use up,’ to go through thoroughly ; 
hence to examine thoroughly or all over, 
to survey ; the only difficulty in the word 
is in its change of sense. From per, 
thoroughly; and se, q.v. Cf. O.F. 
paruser sa vie, to live out his life. 

Pervade. (L.) L. peruádere, to go 
through. = L, fer, through ; uadere, to go. 
See Evade, Wade. 

Pervert. (F.-L.) F. pervertir. =L. 
peruertere, to overturn, ruin, corrupt, 
pervert. = L, per, wholly ; uertere, to turn. 
See Verse. Der. perverse, from pp. £er- 
uersus. 

Pervicacious, wilful. (L.) Coined 
from L. peruicaci-, decl. stem of peruicax, 
wilful ; allied to feruzcus, stubborn. Per- 
haps from per, through; and uzc-, weak 
grade of zic-, as in uic-i, pt. t. of uincere, 
to conquer. See Victor. 

Pervious, penetrable. (L.) L.perui-us, 
passable; with suffix -ous. = L. per, 
through; zia, a way. See Viaduct. 

Pessimist, one who complains that 
all is for the worst. (L.) Coined from L. 
Pessím-us, worst; a superl. perhaps con- 
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zu (F.—L.) F. peste.=L. pestem, 
acc. of pestis, a plague. 

Pester. (F. PiS Formerly to encum- 
ber, clog; and short for impester.=M.F. 
empestrer, ‘ to pester, intangle, incumber ;’ 

Cot. (E. empétrer.) Orig. ‘to hobble a 
horse at pasture.’ = Late L. im- (in), on, 
upon; Pastörium, a clog for a horse at 
pasture, from pastus, pp. of pascere, to 
feed. See Pastor. 

Pestiferous. (L.) L. pestifer-us, or 
pestifer, plague-bringing; with suffix -ous. 
— L. pesti-s, plague; ferre, to bring. 
See Pest and Bear (1). 

pestilent. (F.-L) F. pestilent. = 

L. pestilent-, stem of pestilens, hurt ul; 
formed as if from a verb *pestilēre, írom 
pestilis, pestilential. — L. pesti-, decl. stem 
of pestis, a plague (above). 

Pestle. (F.-L.) M.E. peste? - O.F. 
pestel, later pesteil (Cot.).=L. pistillum, 
a small pestle. See Pistil. 

Pet (1), a tame animal, a child treated 
fondly. (Unknown.) Formerly peat. (Cf. 
Irish feat, sb., a pet; adj., petted ; Gael. 
peata, a pet, a tame animal; borrowed 
from E.] The word is prob. of F. origin ; 
but has not been traced. Perhaps from 
O.F. žeti, short for petit, small; see 
Petty. And see petíot, dear little child, 
in Godefroy. 

pet (2),a fit of peevishness. (Unknown.) 
We also find pettish, capricious, i.e. like 
a pet or spoilt child ; see above. Hence 
the phr. ‘to take pet, or ‘ to take the pez, 
i.e. to act like a spoilt child ; and finally 
pet, sb., a fit of wilfulness. 

Petal. (Gk.) Gk.méraXov, aleaf (hence 
petal ofa flower); neut. of mérados, spread 
out, flat; from the base mer-, as in mer- 
dvvvju, 1 spread.+L. patulus, spreading ; 
from patére, to spread. (y PET.) 

Petard, an explosive war-engine. (F. — 
L.) M.F. petard, petart, ‘a petard or pe- 
tarre;* Cot. Lit. ‘explosive.’ Formed 
with suffix -art (=G. hart, hard, common 
as a suffix) from M. F. peter, to break wind. 
— F. pet, a breaking wind, slight explosion. 
=L. peditum, neut. of Peditus, pp. of 
pédere (for *pezdere), to break wind. See 
Brugm. i. $ 857. 

Petiole, footstalk of a leaf. F.—L.) 
F. petiole.=L. petiolum, acc. of petiolus, 
little stalk. 

Petition. (F.—L.) M.F. petition; Cot. 
=L. acc. petitiónem, from petitio, a suit. 


nected with peor, worse. Brugm. ii. § 73. | =L. petítus, pp. of petere, to attack, to 
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beseech, ask ; orig. to fall on. Allied to E. 
Feather. (4/PET.) See Brugm. i. § 560. 
Petrel, a bird. (F.—G.—L.— Gk.) 
Formerly peterel. — E. pétrel, pétérel; formed 
as a dimin. of Pétre, i.e. Peter, and the 
allusion is to the action of the bird, which 
seems, like St. Peter, to walk on the sea. 
The F. form of Peter is Pierre; Pétre is 
for G. Peter, Peter; cf. the G. name for 
the bird, viz. Petersvogel (= Peter's-fowl, 
Peter's-bird). =I. Petrus. — Gk. mérpos, a 
stone, Peter (John i. 42). 
petrify, to turn into stone. (F.— Gk. 
and L.) M.F. petrifier; as if from a L 
*petrificare, not used. = L. petri-, for petra, 
a rock ; -Acäre, for facere, to make. The 
L. petra is borrowed from Gk. rérpa, a 
rock; cf. merpos, a stone. 
leum, rock-oil (L. — Gk.) 
Coined from L. petr-a, rock ; oleum, oil. = 
Gk. mérpa, rock ; éAatov, oil; see Oil. 
Petronel, a horse-pistol. (F.— Span. — 
L.) M. F. Zetrinal, ‘a petronell, or horse- 
man's piece;’ Cot. Said to have been 
invented in the Pyrenees; and almost 
certainly derived from Span. petrina, a belt, 
a girdle (so that petrina? would orig. mean 
what was attached to the belt). Allied to 
Span. petral, a poitrel ; and named from 
going round the breast.=L. ector- (for 
*pectos), stem of pectus, the breast. See 
A ES 
etty, small. (F.-C.?) M.E. petit. = 
F. petit, small. Cf. O. Ital. pora small. 
Perhaps allied to piece, from a Gaulish 
base pett- (Celtic *gett-) ; cf. Bret. pez, 
apiece; W. eA, a part ; Irish cuid, O. Ir. 
cuit, a part, share. See Kórting, § 6101; 
Stokes (s.v. getti). Der. petti-fogger, 
where fogger is equivalent to M. Du. focker, 
*a monopole or an engrosser of wares 
and commodities, Hexham ; focker being 


prob. a corruption of the surname Fugger, 


Englished as fogger (N. E. D.). 
Petulant. (L.) L. petulant-, stem of 
petulans, forward, pert,-ready to attack. — 
L. etere, to attack. See Petition. 
Pew. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. pew, pue. 
=A. F. pui, a platform (Liber Albus); 
O.F. put, an elevated space; puie, an 
open gallery with rails (hence applied to 
an enclosed space or to a raised desk to 
kneel at). =L. podium, a balcony, esp. near 
the arena, where distinguished persons sat. 
(So E. pew meant a place for distinguished 
persons in church.)— Gk. ródov, which 
came to mean a foot-stool, gallery to sit 
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in, &c.; lit. “little foot.” = Gk. rodí-, 
for movs, foot. See Foot. € Cf. M. Du. 
puye, ‘a pue, Hexham; borrowed from 
O. F. puye, puie. 

Pewet, Peewit, the lapwing. (E) 
Also puet (Phillips). Named from its 
plaintive cry; cf. mod. Norman F. pivit, 
a pewet ; Lowl. Sc. peu, to make a plain- 
tive noise; Westphal. pfwit, piwik, a 
pewet. Cf. E. peevish. 

Pewter. (F.—Teut.?) M.E. pewtir. 
O. F. peutre, peautre, piautre, a kind of 
metal (Roquefort). Older form peltre, 
akin to Span. peltre, Ital. peltro, pewter. 
Diez remarks that the Ital. peltro is be- 
lieved to be derived from English, which 
he rejects, but only on the ground that 
pewter could not become 2e//ro. However, 
peltro is probably (like O. F. peautre), an 
adaptation of the form found in O.F. 


*espeltre (espeautre), E. spelter; see 
Spelter. 

PH. 
Ph. Initial 22 is distinct from fp, and 


has the sound of f; it represents the Gk. 
$, almost every word beginning with 2% 
being of Gk. origin. The only exceptions 
are pheon (also feon), philibeg, better fillibeg, 
which is Gaelic, and Pharisee, really of 
Hebrew origin, but coming to us through 
Greek. 

Phaeton, a kind of carriage. (F.—L. 


— Gk.) F. phaéton; occurring A.D. 1723. 
= L. Phaethon. = Gk. Patdav, son of 
Helios, and driver of the chariot of the 
sun; lit. ‘shining,’ being pres. part. of 
$aé0ev, to shine. = Gk. yaeıv, to shine. 
See Phantcm. See Prellwitz, s. v. $áos. 
(Y BHA.) 
Phalanx. 
= Gk. padayé, a battalion. 
Phantasm ; see below. 
Phantom. (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. fan- 
tome, = O.F. fantosme. = L. phantasma 
(whence E. phantasm).—Gk. pávracya, a 
vision, spectre, lit. apparition. =Gk. ¢ar- 
raleıv, to display. = Gk. pav-, as in $aívew 
(-4áv-y«v), to shew, lit. to cause to 
shine; whence *#avrns, one who shews 
(as in iepo-pavrns). = Gk. $á-«v, to shine. 
+Skt. 444, to shine. (4/BHA.) 
Pharisee, one of a religious school 
among the Jews. (L.—Gk.—Heb.) L. 
pharistus, phariseus. = Gk. dapwoios, 


(L.—Gk.) L. phalanx. == 
See Plank. 


Matt. ix. 11, lit. “one who separates him- 
self.’ = Heb. parask, to separate. 
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Pharmacy. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. 
Jermacy.=O.F. farmacie, later pharmacie. 


=L. fharmacia.=Gk. papuareía, know- 
ledge of drugs. =Gk. pápuaxov, a drug. 

P . (L.—Gk.) L. pkarynx.= 
Gk. papvyé, the joint opening of the gullet 
and wind-pipe, a cleft, a bore; allied to 
$ápayt, a chasm. From the root ¢ap-, to 
bore ; see Bore (1). (V BHAR.) 

Phase, Phasis, an appearance. (L. 
—Gk.) Late L. phasis, pl. phases. = Gk. 
aos, an appearance; from base ¢a-, to 
shine; cf. $á-os, light. (YBHA.) B. 
The Gk. paois also means ‘a saying, de- 
claration,’ in which sense it is connected 
with onai, I speak, declare, from YBHA, 
to speak. Der. em-phasis. 

Pheasant, a bird. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
Formed with excrescent / (after ») from 
M. E. fesaun, a pheasant. = O. F. faisan. 
= L. phäsiäna, a pheasant ; for Phásiana 
auis, Phasian bird. = Gk. pacıavós, a 
pheasant, lit. Phasian, i.e. coming from 
the river Phäsis in Colchis. 

Pheeze ; sce Feeze. 

Phenix, Phonix. (L.—Gk.) L. 
phænix.= Gk. povr, a phoenix (Herod. 
ii. 73). Perhaps named from its bright 
colour, like that produced by the Phani- 
cian dye ; see Pliny, bk. x. c. 2. 

Phenomenon, a remarkable appear- 
ance. (L.—Gk.) L. phenomenon. = Gk. 
paiwópevov (pl. paiwópeva), an appearance, 
neut. of pass. part. of palve, to shew 
(pass. palvopaı, I appear). See Phantom, 
Hierophant, Sycophant. 

Pheon, Feon, a barbed arrow-head. 
(F.—L.) M.E. feon, Bk. of St. Alban's. 
= O.F. foene, fouane, foine, foisne; 
M.F. fouine, ‘an eelespeare, Cot. = L. 
fuscina, a trident. See Foin. 

Phial, Vial. (F.—L.- Gk.) Formerly 
Jyole, vial, viol, altered to phialin modern 
editions of Shakespeare. == M. F. phiole, ‘a 
violl Cot. (Mod. F. fole.)=L. phiala. 
=Gk. piárn, a broad, flat, shallow cup or 
bowl (applied in F. to a small bottle). 

Philanthropy, love of mankind. 
(L.—Gk.) L. philanthropia. = Gk. $«Aav- 
Opwmia, benevolence. = Gk. piddvOpwros, 
loving mankind. = Gk. 4«A-, for ¢idos, 
friendly, kind ; áv6pwros, a man. 

pP onic, loving music. (Gk.) 
From Gk. $íA-os, friendly, fond of; and 
L. karmoni-a «Gk. dppovia, harmony ; 
see Harmony. 
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tive. (L. — Gk.) L. Philippicum, pl. 
Philippica, used to denote the celebrated 
orations of Demosthenes against Philip. = 
| Gk. ®iAımwos, Philip; lit. ‘a lover of 
| horses.’ = Gk. gíA-os, fond of; (mos, a 
"philol 

ilology, study of lan; es. (L. 

Sk) ig ie - GE Mole, 
love of discourse, love of literature and 
language. = Gk. $«AóAovos, fond of dis- 
course; also, a student of literature and 
language. = Gk. @ido-s, fond of; Adyos, 
discourse, from Aéyew, to speak. 

philoso hy, love of wisdom. (F.— 
L.— Gk.) .E. philosophie. = F. philo- 
sophie.=L. philosophia. = Gk. pihocopía, 
love of wisdom. = Gk. ¿.Aóvogos, loving 
knowledge. =Gk. $íAo-s, fond of; vopös, 
skilful, copia, skill; see Sophist. Der. 
philosoph-er, for M. E. philosophre, which 
represents F. philosophe, L. philosophus, 
Gk. prsaogos. 

philtre, a love potion. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
F. philtre.=L. philtrum.=—Gk. pidtpov, 
a love charm, love potion, drink to make 
| one love. = Gk. $íA-os, dear; -rpov (cf. Idg. 
| -fer-), denoting the instrument. 
Philibeg, a kilt ; see Fillibeg. 
Phlebotomy, blood-letting. (F.—L. 
| —Gk.) M.F. phlebotomie.=L. phleboto- 
mia,=Gk. preBoroyía, blood-letting, lit. 
cutting of a vein. = Gk. pAeBo-, for pàéy, a 
vein, from pAé-e, to gush ; rojós, cutting, 
from tépve, to cut; see Tome. 

Phlegm, slimy matter in the throat, 
sluggishness. (F.—L.—Gk.) The use of 
the term was due to the supposed influence 
of the “four humours’; phlegm causing a 
sluggish or ‘ phlegmatic’ temperament. = 
M. F. phlegme. — L. phlegma. = Gk.pAtypa 
(base $Aeypar-), (1) a flame, (2) inflam- 
mation, (3) viscous humour, phlegm. = 
Gk. $Aéwew, to burn.4- L. flag-rare, to 
burn; see Flame. Der. fAlegmat-ic, 
from base pàeypar-. 

phlox, a flower. (Gk) It means 
* flame,’ from its colour. = Gk. $Aó£, flame. 
= Gk. pAty-eıv, to burn (above). 

Phocine, belonging to the family of 
seals. (L.—Gk.) From L. phoca, a seal. 
— Gk. púxn, a seal. See Prellwitz. 

Phonix; see Phenix. 

Phonetic, representing sounds. (Gk.) 
From Gk. pavnrixós, belonging to speak- 
ing.—Gk. $evév, I produce a sound. = 
Gk. awh, a sound; cf. pna, I speak. 


philippic, a discourse full of invec-| (YBHA.) Der. phono-graph, -logy, &c. 
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Phosphorus. (L.-Gk.) L. phos- 
phorus. = G. pwopópos, light-bringing, 
i.e. producing light. = Gk. pôs, light 
(=9aos, light), from base ¢a-, to shine; 
-popos, bringing, from ¢épew, to bring. 
(yBHA an Pe teks È ci 

oto; A à rom A 
EUER es Pe 
to write. 

Phrase. (F.—L.— Gk.) F. phrase. = 
L. phrasem, acc. of phrasis. = Gk. ppácis, 
a speaking, a speech, phrase. = Gk. $págev 
(=*ppád-yew), tospeak ; cf.ppadis, shrewd. 
Der. anti-phrasis, meta-phrase, peri- 
Phrasis, para-phrase; with prefixes anti-, 
meéta-, peri-, para-. 

Phrenology, science of the functions 
of the mind. (Gk.) From Gk. ¢pevé-, 
for $pyv, mind ; -Aoyía, from Aóyos, a dis- 
course, from Atyeıv, to speak. 

isis, consumption of the lungs. 

(L. — Gk.) L. Phthisis.=Gk. $bicıs, con- 
sumption, decay.—Gk. $6í(vew, to decay, 
wane. Cf. Skt. shi, to destroy, Ashiti-, 
decay. Der. phthisic, properly an adj., 
from L. phthistcus, adj., consumptive; but 
used as asb. (=L. phthisica passio), with 
the same sense as PAthisis; often called 
and spelt Zzszc. 

hylactery, an amulet, amongst the 

Jews. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. flaterie, 
Wyclif. =O. F. filaterie (Godefroy); Mod. 
F. phylactère. = L. phylacterium. = Gk. 
$vAaxrnpıov, a preservative; Matt. xxiii. 
5. — Gk. $ulaxrnp, a guardian. = Gk. 
guAdooe, to guard; púa, a guard. 

Physic. (F.—L.—Gk.) Orig. the heal- 
ing art; hence, medicine. =O. F. phisique, 
science of medicine; also, natural philo- 
sophy. =L. physica, natural science. = Gk. 
pvo, fem. of pvowós, natural, physical. 
— Gk. $ci-s, nature, being. - Gk. $i-ew, 
to produce. + Skt. ?Az, to be; L. fu-z, 
Jo-re, E.de. (YBHEU.) Der. physic-s; 
a &c. . R í 

ognomy, visage, expression o 

e CR af Gk.) M. E. fisnomie, 
visnomie.— OO. F. phisonomie, later phy- 
siognomie, a knowledge of a man's cha- 
racter by his features; hence features, 
expression. Formed as if from L. *dhy- 
Stogndmia, but due to the longer form 
Physiognömonia.= Gk. $vaioyvoporía, the 
art of reading the features; sometimes 
pvoioyvwpia. = Gk. pvoroyrópov, adj., judg- 
ing character. = Gk.$vato-, for eis, nature; 
‘wpe, an interpreter; see Gnomon. 


PICKADILL 


physio , the science of nature. 
(F.—L.- Gk.) F. physiolcgie; Cot. = L. 
Żhysiologia.= Gk. $voroAoyia, an enquiry 
into the nature of things. = Gk. $voto-, for 
$c, nature; -Aoyla, from Adyos, a dis- 
course, from Aéyeiv, to speak. 


PI-PY. 


Piacular, expiatory. (L.) L. pidcu- 
Jàris, adj., from Präculum, an expiation. = 
L. pire, to propitiate. =L. pius, devout. 
See Pious. 

Pianoforte, Piano. (Ital.-L.) So 
called from producing soft and vud effects. 
= Ital. piano, soft; forte, strong, loud. = 
L. planus, level (hence smooth, soft) ; 
fortis, strong ; see Plain and Force. 

Piastre. (F.— Ital. — L. — Gk.) F. 
Diastre.=Ital. piastra, plate of metal, also 
a piastre or coin ; allied to Ital. píastro, a 
pata en To emplastrum, a plaster (with 

oss of em-). See Plaster. 

Piazza. (Ital.—L.—Gk.) Ital. piazza, 
a market-place, chief street. = Folk-L. 
*plattia ; L. platea, platéa; see Place. 

Pibroch, a martial tune. (Gael.—L.) 
Gael. piobaireachd, a pipe-tune, tune on 
the bagpipe. —Gael. piobair, a piper. == 


Picador, a horseman with a lance, in 
bull-fighting. (Span.—L.) Span. picador, 
lit. a pricker. =Span. picar, to prick. = 
Late L. picáre; see Pick. 

Picani , a negro or mulatto infant. 
(Span.) From peekaneenee, a dimin. (in 
Surinam) of Span. pegueño, small, allied to 
Ital. piccolo, small Of uncertain origin. 

Piccadill ; see Pickadill. 

Pice, a small copper coin. (Marathi.) 
Hind. and Marathi fazsd, a copper coin ; 
sometimes rated at four to the anna, or 
sixty-four to the rupee (H. H. Wilson). 

Pick, to peck, pierce, also to pluck, &c. 
(L. M.E. pikken, pekken, used as equi- 
valent words, Ch. C. T., Group B. 4157. 
(Cf. Irish Proc, Gael. pioc, to pick, nibble, 
pluck, peck; W. igo, to pick, peck, 
prick, choose; Corn. iga, to prick.) 
Allied to A.S. pican, to peck, from Late 
L. picare, to use a pickaxe, to peck ; pica, 
a pick, pickaxe. = L. píc-, as in Pic-us, a 
woodpecker. Cf. Gk. meixew, to shear; 
mix pós, sharp, bitter. See Pike. 

ickadill, pi ill, a piece set 
round the edge of a garment, a collar. (F. 
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—Span.—L.) Obsolete; but preserved 
in Piccadilly, a street in London, named 
from a certain house, which was ‘ a famous 
ordinary near St. James's °; see Blount and 
Nares.=M.F. piccadille; pl. piccadilles, 
‘the several pieces fastened together about 
the brimme of the collar of a doublet;’ 
Cot. Formed, with Span. dimin. suffix 
-illo, from Span. picado, pp. of picar, to 
puncture ; cf. Span. picadura, a puncture, 
an ornamental gusset in clothes. == Span. 
picar, to prick, from fica, a pike (hence a 


pticking instrument); a word of Latin | 


origin; see Pike. 

pickax. (F.—L.) Not an ax at all, 
but a corruption of M. E. pikois, pikets, a 
mattock. =O. F. picois, later picquois, a 
mattock, =O. F. piguer, to pierce, thrust 
into. = F. pic, a * pick’ or kind of mattock. 
=Late L. pica, a pickax. Cf. A.S. pic, 
a pike ; Bret. pic, a pick; W. ig, a point, 
pike, Irish píocaid, a mattock ; see Pike. 

picket, a peg for fastening horses, a 
small outpost. (E .—L.) F. piguet, picquet, 
a little pickax, a peg thrust in the ground. 
Dimin. of F. pic (above). 

Pickle, a liquid in which substances are 
preserved. (L.?) M.E. pikil, pykyl; 
Prompt. Parv. Probably from pickle, fre- 
quent. of pick, in the sense to pick out or 
‘cleanse’; with reference to the gutting 
or cleansing of the fish with which the 
operation of pickling is begun. We find 
M. E. pykelynge, ‘purgulacio,’ derived from 
‘pykyn, or clensyn, or cullyn owte the 
onclene, purgo, purgulo, segrego’; Prompt. 
Parv. See Pick. B. We also find Du. 
pekel, pickle; which some have derived 
from the name of the supposed inventor 
of pickling, whose name is variously given 
as Beukeler, Bockel, and Pokel; a story 
unsupported by evidence. 

Picnic. (E.) Found in F. as early as 
1740, and in Swedish before 1788; but 
borrowed in those languages from English. 
Origin obscure. Pic is prob. from pick, 
in the sense to nibble; cf. slang E. peck, 
food, peckish, hungry. Vic is for knick, a 
trifle; another name for a picnic was nick- 
nack (Foote, Nabob, act 1). 

Picture. (L.) L. pictúra, properly the 
art of painting. = L. pictus, pp. of pingere, 
to paint. Allied to Skt. 2:57, to dye, 
colour; Gk. moios. B . i. $ 701. 

Piddling, trifling. (Scand.?) From 
the verb pidale, to trifle (Ascham) ; other 
forms are ¿21 le (Skinner), pett le (Halliwell). 


PIEPOWDER COURT 


= Swed. dial. 27///a, to keep on picking 
at; frequent. of Swed. feta, to pick, 
poke. 
| Pie (1), a magpie; unsorted printer's 
type. (F.—L.) The unsorted type is called 
pie,i.e. a jumble; see pie (3); also pi, 
as if short for pica, from the common 
use of pica-type; see below. The magpie 
is M. E. pie.=F. pie.=L. pica, a magpie. 
Cf. L. picus, woodpecker, Skt. pika-, Indian 
cuckoo. 

pie (2), a book which ordered the 
manner of performing divine service, (F.— 
L.) Here pie is (asabove) a F. form of L. 
pica, which was an old name for the 
Ordinale; so called from the confused ap- 
pearance of the black-letter type on white 
paper, resembling a magpie. Certain sizes 
of type are still called ^ We 

pie (3), a pasty. (F.—L.) M.E. pie; 
prob. the same word as pie (1); from the 
miscellaneous nature of its contents. E. 
pies seems to be Latinised as picë, Babees 
Book, pt. ii. 36.51. Cf pie (2). € Gael. 
pighe, a pie, is from E. 

pie of various colours, in patches. 
(F.—L.; and C.) Compounded of pie, a 
magpie, and bald; see Bald. The old 
sense of bald, or ball’d, is streaked, from 
W. bal, having a white streak on the fore- 
head, said of a horse. Cf. skew-bald. 

Piece. (F.-C.) M.E. pece, piece.= 
O.F. piece; F. pie. Cf. Ital. pezza, 
Span. pieza, Prov. pessa, pesa, Port. pega, 
a piece.=Late L. petía, a piece; cf. Late 
L. petium, a piece of land (A. D. 757). 
Celtic (Gaulish) *pett¿-, a piece, portion, 
answering to O. Celtic *ge/z-, the same; 
evidenced by O. Irish cwzz (Ir. cuid), a 
piece, share, W. peth, a piece, a thing, 
Corn. Seth, Bret. pez, a piece (Thurneysen, 
Stokes, Körting). Esp. used of a piece 
of land. 

piece-meal. (F.—C.; and E.) M.E. 
pece-mele, by pieces at a time. The M. E. 
suffix -mele, lit. ‘by bits,’ occurs in other 
compounds, and is also spelt -melum ; 
from A. S. mélum, dat. pl. of mêl, a por- 
tion; see Meal (2). 

Piepowder court, a summary court 
of justice formerly held at fairs. (F.—L.) 
The E. pieporwder represents O.F. pied 
pouldre, i.e. dusty foot. The court was 
called, in Latin, Curia pedis pulverisati, 
the court of the dusty foot, from the dusty 
feet of the suitors. = F. pied, foot, from L. 
pedem, acc. of pës; O. F. pouldre (= poul- 
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dré), pp. of pouldrer, to cover with dust, 
from pouldre, dust ; see Powder. 

Pier, a mass of stone-work. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.E. pere.=0. F. piere (F. pierre), 
a stone. =L. e/ra.— Gk. mérpa, a rock, 
stone. 

Pierce. (F.—L.?) M. E. fercen.=F. 
percer ; O.F. percier (Roland). Generally 
thought to be contracted from O. F. per- 
tuisier, to pierce, lit. to make a hole. = 
O. F. pertuis, a hole (Ital. pertugio). The 
O. F. pertuis (like Ital. pertugio), answers 
to a Late L. *pertúsium, extended from 
L. pertúsus, pp. of pertundere, to thrust 
through, pierce. (Ennius has Zazz' pertudit 
Aasta = the spear pierced his side ; Lewis.) 
=L. per, through; tundere, to beat; see 
Contuse. Commonly accepted; some 
suggest Late L. *er-itiäre,to go through ; 
cf. L. ¿n-¿tíare. See Initiate and Com- 
mence. 

Piety. (F.—L.) M. F. perc. = L. pieta- 
tem, acc. of pietas, devoutness.=L. pius, 
devout. See Pious. Doublet, pity. 

ig. (E) M.E. pigge. Prov. EK. peg 

(Berks.). Cf. A.S. pecg; * of swinforda oð 
pecges ford ;’ Birch, Cart. Saxon. iii. 223. 
But the connexion is doubtful. @ Certain 
masses of molten metal are called sows and 
pigs ; hence pig-iron. 

Pigeon, a bird. (F.—L.) F. pigeon, a 
pigeon, a dove.=L. pipiónem, acc. of 
pipio, lit. *chirper.*=L. pipire, to chirp. 
See Pipe. 

Piggin, a small wooden vessel. (E.) 
Cf. Gael. pigean, a pitcher, jar; dimin. of 
pige, pigeadh, an earthen jar; Irish pégin, 
small pail, pighead, earthen jar; W. 
picyn, a piggin; all borrowed from E. 
Prob. for *piggen, adj., from pig, in the 
sense of ‘earthen vessel,’ asin G. Douglas, 
tr. of Vergil, bk. vii. See Pig. 

Pight, old form of pitched; see 
Pitch (2). 

Pigment. (L.) L. pigmentum, colour- 
ing matter. =L. pig-, base of fingere, to 
paint; with suffix -mentum. See Paint. 

i ; see Pygmy. 

ike, a sharp-pointed weapon, a fish. 
(L.) M.E. pike, a peaked staff, pic, a 
spike; also M. E. pike, a fish, named from 
its sharply pointed jaws. A.S. pic, a 
point,.a pike. (Hence Irish ice, a pike, 
fork, Gael. pic, W. pig, Bret. pik, pike, 
point, pickax.) Closely allied to pick, 
sb., a mattock. =L. pic-, as in Pic-us, a 
woodpecker See Pick. Der. pik-er-el, 


PILL 


a young pike (fish); pike-staff, also found 
as piked-staff, i.e. staff armed with a pike 
or spike. 

Pilaster, a square pillar. (F.—Ital.— 
L.) F. pilastre. — Ital. pilastro, ‘a pilaster, 
a piller;’ Florio.—Ital. pila, ‘a flat- 
sided piller;' id.—L. pzla, a pillar. See 
Pile (2). 

Pilch. (L) Orig. a warm fur garment. 
M. E. pilche. A.S. pilece, pylce.=L. pel- 
licea : see Pelisse. 

Pilchard, a fish. (E.?) Formerly 
Pilcher; cf. Irish pilseir, a pilchard. Of 
unknown origin. Cf. Dan. dial pilke, 
to fish (in a particular manner), Swed. 
med pilka ; from Norw. pilk, an artificial 

ait. 

Pilcrow, a curious corruption of Para- 
graph, q. v. 

Pile (1), a tumour, lit. a ball. (L.) 
Only in the pl. fies. =L. pila, a ball. 

Pile (2), a pillar, heap. (1L) M.E. 
pile; A.S. pil. -L. pila, a pillar, a pier of 
stone. @ In the phrase cross and pile 
(of a coin), answering to the modern * head 
and tail,’ the pz/e took its name from the 
pile or short pillar on which the coin rested 
when struck ; see Cotgrave, s. v. pile. 

Pile (3) a stake. (L) A.S. 27, a 
stake. — L. pilum, a javelin ; orig.a pestle. 
For *pins-lum.—L. pinsere, to pound. + 
Skt. pish, piñsh, to pound. The he- 
raldic pile (E. pile) is a sharp stake. 

Pile (4), a hair, fibre of wool. (L.) L. 
pilus, a hair. Cf. Gk. mos, felt. Brugm. 
ii. $ 76. Der. ¿hree-piled, L. L. L. v. 2. 
407. 

Piles, small tumours. (L.) See Pile(1). 

Pilfer. (F.—L.?) O.F. pelfrer, to 
rob, pilfer.— O. F. pelfre, plunder; see 
Pelf. 

Pilgrim. (Ital.—L.) Ital. pellegrino, 
a pilgrim.— L. peregrinus, a foreigner, 
stranger; as adj. foreign. = L. peregri, adv., 
away from home; see Peregrination. 
Cf. O. H. G. pilzgrim, from Ital. 

Pill (1), a little ball of medicine. (F.— 
L.) Short for pilule; cf. O. F. pile, a pill. 
=F. pilule, ‘a pill;’ Cot.=L. pilula, a 
little ball, globule ; dimin. of pz/a, a ball. 
See Pile (1). 

Pill (2), to plunder. (F.—L.) Also 
spelt feel; and, conversely, eel, to strip, 
is spelt 977; the words have been confused, 
but are really different; see Peel (2). 
M. E. pillen, to plunder.— F. piller. =L. 
pilare, to plunder, pillage, not common ; 
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but the deriv. compilare (whence E. gen-] Pimpernel,aflower. (F.-L.?) M.F. 
pile) occurs often. Der. pi//-age, Y. pillage. dad (E, pimprenelle). Cf. Span. 
Pillage ; see above. pimpinela, Ital. pimpinella. Origin un- 
Pillar. (F. —L.) M.E. piler.—O.F.| known. @ Diez considers these words to 
piler, later pilier. (Span. pilar.) = Late | be borrowed from L. *bipinella *bipennula, 
L. pilare,a pillar. =L. pila, pillar, pier. | a dimin. of bipennis, i.e. double-winged. 
See Pile (2). The pimpernel was confused with burnet 
Pillan, Pilaf, a dish of meat or fowl, | (Prior); and the latter (Poterium san- 
boiled with rice and spices. (Pers.) Pers. | guisorda) has a feather-like arrangement of 
pilav, pilav, a dish made of rice and meat; | its leaves. Cf. Rosa pimpinellifolia. If 
Palmer. this be right (which is highly doubtful), 
Pillion. (F.—L.) Mod. Norman and | we refer the word to L. óc, double; 
Guernsey pillon; Span. pellon, a long | penna, a wing. 
robe made of skin, also a covering for a| Pimple. (F.?) (Cf. A.S. piplian, to 
saddle (see Wedgwood).=L. acc. type | be pimply. The alleged A.S. pinpel 
Kr augm. form from L. pellís, a | is Lye’s misprint for wirnpel!) Prob. not 
in. (Cf Irish iiun, pillin, a pack- | an E. word, but borrowed from some O. F. 
saddle; Gael. pillean, pillin, a pack-| or Late L. form. C£ F. pom, Kg e, apmpe 
saddle, cloth put under a rustic saddle; | or pimple on the nose or chin,’ Cot. ; 
Irish pill, a covering, peall, a skin; Gael. Span. mpa, a bubble. Also "Gk. a og 


peall, a skin, coverlet ; all from E. or from a bubble, blister, Lith. pampti, 
L. pellis, a skin. ] See Pell. to swell ; L. papula, a pimple. 
LS M. E. pinne, a 


ory. (F.) F. pilori, “a pillory;’ Pin, a peg &c. 
Cot. unknown oxdgin; other remark- peg. A.S. Finn, a pen, style for writing 
able variants occur, viz. O. F. pilorin, pel- | (Toller). [We find also Irish pion, Gacl. 
lorin, Port. poi a Prov. espitlori,| pinne, a pin, p peg, spigot; W. pin, pin, 


Late L. pilloriacum, spiliorium. There | style, pen; Du. pin, pin, peg, Swed. 
seems to have been a loss of initial ?" _ | Zenne, a peg, Dan. pind, a (pointed) stick, 
Pillow. (L.) M.E. pilwe; A.S. Icel. pinni, a pin, Low G. penn, a peg.) All 


both from L. puluinus, a cushion, pi “aa from L. pinna, a wing, fin, pen ; cognate 
bolster; whence also Du. peuluw, G.| with E. Fin. See Brugm. ii. § 66 (note). 
on Westphal. plf. Pinch. (F.—L.) North F. pincher, 

one who conducts ships in and | F. pincer. A nasalised form of M. Ital. 
out vim vi dedii (F.— Ital. — GE) M. F. | piczare, picciare, to nip; cf. Ital. pinzo, 
pilot, Cot. (F. pilote); O.F. pedot; cf. M.F. |a sting, goad, pinzette, pincers. The 
piloter, to take soundings (Palsgrave). | orig. sense seems to have been a slight 
Prob. borrowed from Ital. pilota, also | prick with a sharp-pointed instrumeut, from 
pedota, a pilot (Florio); cf. Late L.|a Latin base pic-, whence E. pike, "pick; 
pedotta, a pilot. = Late Gk. *mmöderns, a | cf. L. Picus, a woodpecker. Cf. also Du. 
steersman; formed from Gk. *ndóv, a | pinsen, pitsen, to pinch (Hexham). Der. 


rudder, blade of an oar. pinchers or pinc-ers ; cf. M. F. pinces, * a 
Pimento, allspice. (Port. —L.) Also | pair of pincers ;’ Cot. 
pimenta. — Port. pimenta, pimento. The beck,ametal. (Personal name.) 


same as O. F. piment, a spiced drink. =L. | From the inventor, Mr. Chr. Pinchbeck, 
pigmentum, (1) a pigment, (2) the juice of | the elder, a London watchmaker (c. 1670 - 
plants; see Pigment. 1732). From Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire. 
Pimp, a pandar. (F.-L.) Prob. a| Pindar, Pinner, an impounder. (E.) 
smartly dressed fellow. =M. F. pimper, to | Formed with suffix -er of the agent from 
dress up smartly. A nasalised form of F. | A. S. pyndan, to pen up. — A. S. pund, an 
piper, to Pipe, also to beguile, cheat; cf. | enclosure. See Pound (2). @ Not allied 
also Prov. pimpar, to render elegant, from | to pen (2). 
pem (equivalent to F. p¿pear) mean- | Pine (1), a tree. (L.) A.S. pin-tréo, 
I) a pipe, (2) a bird-call, (3) a snare; | a pine-tree. =L. fimus, a pine; i.e. př- 
bei es which, F. piper meant to excel in | zeus.4-Gk. TÍ-TUS, a pine; Skt. we dàru-, 
a thing. Note also F. pimpant, smart, lit. * resin- tree ;’ L. pituita, phlegm, also 
spruce; and see Littré.=L. pipare, to | ‘resin.’ See Pip (1). Der. pine-apple, 
chirp (hence to pipe). See Pipe. orig. ‘a fir-cone.’ 
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Pine (2), to long for; to suffer pain, 
waste away. (L.—Gk.) M.E. pinen, to 
suffer, more frequently, to torment ; a verb 
formed from M. E. pine, torment. = A. S. 
pin, pain; borrowed from L. pena, pain ; 
see Pain. 

Pinfold, a pound. (E. For pind- 
Sold; (also spelt pund-fold, Birch, iii. 209). 
— A. S. pyndan, to pen up (from fund, an 
enclosure) ; and fold. See Pindar. 

ini joint of a wing. (F.—L.) F. 
pignon, a gable-end ; Cot. O.F. pignon, 
a feather, a pennon on a lance. Cf. Span. 
piñon, a pinion. [Again, the mod. F. 
pignon has the sense of E. pinion, a small 
wheel working with teeth into another; in 
which case the derivation is from L. pinna, 
the float of a water-wheel.] =L. pinna, a 
wing; see Pin. 

Pink (1), to pierce, prick. (L.?) M.E. 
pinken, to prick. Used as a nasalised 
form of pick. We may note E. pink, to 
cut round holes oreyes in silk cloth (Bailey), 
as equivalent to M. F. pzquer, the same 
(Cotgrave). Cf Pinch. @ Or from A.S. 
pynca, pinca, a point, which seems to have 
been borrowed from L. punctum; see 
Puncture. 

Pink (2), half-shut, applied to the eyes. 
(Du.—L.) Obsolete; cf. ‘pink eyne,’ 
Antony, ii. 7. 121.=M. Du. pincken (also 

inck-oogen), to shut the eyes (Hexham). 

"he notion is that of narrowing, bringing 
to a point; see Pink (1). Cf. Prov. E. 
pink, a very small fish, minnow. 

Pink (3), the name of a flower, and of 
a colour. (L.) As in violet, mauve, the 
name of the colour is due to that of the 
flower. The flower is named from the 
delicately cut or pinked edges of the petals ; 
see Pink (1). B. Similarly, M. F. pince, a 
pink, is from F. pincer, to pinch, nip; but 
F. pince and E. pink are not the same 
word ; though they are related. 

Pink (4), a kind of boat. (Du.) See 
Nares. Short for M. Du. espincke, also 
written píncke, ‘a pinke, or a small fisher's 
boat,’ Hexham ; (whence also F. pingue, 
Span. pingue, a pink). The same word 
as Icel. espingr, Swed. esping, a long boat ; 
named from Icel. espz, aspen-wood, M.Du. 
espe, an aspen-tree. See Aspen. 

ink-eyed, having small eyes; see 
Pink (2). 

Pinnace. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. pinace, 
Pinasse. ‘the pitch-tree ; also a pinnace ;’ 
Cot.= Ital. pirraccia, a pinnace (Florio). | 
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So named because made of pine. = L. 
Pinus, a pine. See Pine (1). 
Pinnacle. (F.—L.) F. pinacle, Cot. 
= L. pinnaculum, a pinnacle (Matt. iv. 5). 
Double dimin. of Late I.. pinna, a pinna- 
cle (Lu. iv. 9), L. pinna, a fin, &c. See 


in. 

Pinnate, feather-like. (L.) L. pin- 
nätus, substituted for pennatus, feathered. 
=L. penna, a feather. See Pen. 

Pint, a measure for liquids. (F.—L.) 
F. pinte; cf. Span. pinta, a spot, mark, 
pint. Named from being a marked part 
of a larger vessel; cf. O.F. pinter, to 
measure wine.=Late L. pincta, a pint; 
for L. picta, fem. of pictus, painted, marked, 
pp. ot pingere, to paint. So also Span. 
pintura=a picture. 

Pioneer, a soldier who clears the way 
before an army. (F.—L.) Formerly pioner. 
F. pionnier, O.F. peonier, a pioneer: a 
mere extension of F. pion, O.F. peon, 
a foot-soldier, but esp. applied to sappers 
and miners. See further under Pawn (2). 

Piony, the same as Peony. 

Pious. (F.—L.) F. pieux.—Late L. 
*piosus, extended from L. pius, holy, 

evout. Brugm. ii. § 643. 

Pip (1), a disease of fowls. (F.—L.) 
M.E. fippe.=M.F. pepie, ‘pip;’ Cot. 
(Mod. Norman ipie; Span. pepita, Port. 
pevide, Ital. ng pituita, phlegm, 
rheum, also the pip (whence *fitvita, 
*pipita, Late L. pipido). Hence also Du. 
pip; Swed. pipp, &c. B. L. pituita is 
from a stem i£u-, for which see Pine (1). 

Pip (2), the seed of fruit. (F. — L.—Gk.) 
Short for pippin or pepin, the old name. = 
M. F. pepin, a pip. Allied to Span. pepita, 
a pip [quite distinct from pepita, pip in 
fowls]; and prob. to Span. pepino, a cu- 
cumber. f. Some have supposed that 
pepin was first applied to the remark- 
able seeds ofthe cucumber and melon ; and 
is derived from O.F. pepon, L. pepo, a 
melon, borrowed from Gk. rérow, a melon. 
Y. This Gk. rémov was orig. an adj., 
signifying ‘ ripened’ or ‘ripe’; (cf. rérrew, 
to cook, to ripen) ; allied to Skt. pack, L. 
coquere, to cook. See Cook. 

ip (3), aspot on cards. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
Apparently a peculiar use of Pip (2). p. 
We also find a form fick, formerly a spade 
at cards. =F. pique, a spade at cards; the 
same as Pique. 

Pipe, a musical instrument formed of a 
long tube; a tube, cask. (L.) M. E. pipe; 
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PIPKIN 
DER. An imitative word; but borrowed 
from Late L. pipa, pipe; from L. pipare, 


to chirp. [So also Irish and Gael. 2222, 
Irish pib, W. pib; Du. pijp, Icel. pipa, 
Swed. pipa, Dan. pibe, G. Pfeife.) Cf. L. 


pipire, Gk. mınifew, to chirp. From the 


cry pi-pi of a young bird. 
Pip in, a small earthen pot. (L., 
with E. suffix.) A dimin. (with suffix 


-kin) of E. pipe, in the sense of cask. This 
particular sense of fife may have been 
imported ; it occurs both in F. and Du. ; 
= pipe in re pipe in poe i 

ippin, a kind of tart apple. (F.—L. 

COLS Named from ultime: the old 
sense of pippin was a pip; see Pip (2). 
* Perhaps an apple raised from the pip or 
seed ;’ Wedgwood. (So Arnold's Chron.) 
Cf. O. F. and Norm. dial. pepin, an apple 
raised from seed. 

Pique, wounded pride. (F.-L.) M. F. 
Picque, pique, ‘a pike, pike-man; also a 
pike [pique], debate, quarrel;’ Cot. The 
same word as Pike; lit. ‘a piercer,’ that 
which pierces. See Pike. Der. pigue, 
vb., pigu-an!, pres. part. of F. piguer, vb. 

Piquet, a game at cards. (F. personal 
name ?) Littré says pique! was named 
from its inventor; but see Hatzfeld. 

Pirate. (F.-L.— Gk.) F. pirate. = L. 
Piráta.=Gk. reparís, one who attempts, 
one who attacks, a pirate. = Gk. mepáo, I 
attempt. = Gk. reípa (for *rép-1a), an 
attempt. See Peril. 

Pirogue, a sort of canoe. (F. — W. 
Indian.) Defoe has Jeriagua.=F. pirogue 
(Span. piragua). From the native W. 
Indian name ; said to be Caribbean. 

Pirouette, a whirling round, quick 
turn. (F.) F. pirouette, ‘a whirling about, 
also a whirMgig;' Cot. Dimin. of the 
Guernsey word firoue, a little wheel or 
whirligig (Métivier). The latter part of 
the word simulates F. roue (L. rota), a 
wheel. Allied to M. Ital. pirolo, a peg, a 
child’s top. Origin unknown. 

Pisces, the Fishes. (L.) L. éscés, pl. 
i e a fish; cognate with E. Fish. 

ish! (E.) Ofimitative origin; begin- 
ning with expulsion of breath, and ending 
in a hiss. 

Pismire, an ant. (F. and E.) The 
old name of the ant; from the strong 
urinous smell of an anthill. The first 
syllable is from F. pisser (below). B. The 
second is M.E. mére, an ant, prob. a 
native word. Cf. Du. mier, M. Du. miere, 


PIT 


E. Fries. mire, an ant. Tent. type *miron-. 
B. We also find the similar (but unrelated?) 
forms: Swed. myra, Dan. myre, Icel. 
maurr, an ant. Also Irish oirbh, W. 
mör, pl. myr, Russ. muravei, Gk. yúpune, 
Pers. mir, mor, an ant; Corn. murrian, 
ants. 

Piss. (F.) F. pisser; supposed to be 
a Romance word, and of imitative ori- 


gin. 

Pistachio, Pistacho, the nut of a 
certain tree. (Span. — L. — Gk. — Pers.) 
Span. pistacho. = L. pistacium. = Gk. 
moarak.ov,a nut of the tree called moráxn. 
= Pers. pista, the pistachio-nut.; 

Pistil, ina flower. (L.) Named from 
the resemblance in shape to the pestle of 
a mortar. eL. pistillum, a small pestle, 
dimin. of an obsolete form *pistrum, a 
pestle. = L, Zistum, supine of pinsere, to 

ound. 4- Gk. rriccay, bic pish, to pound. 
P PIS.) See Pestle. 

istol, a small hand-gun. (F.— Ital.) 
F. pistole. — Ital. pistola, ‘a dag or pistoll ;* 
Florio. We also find M. Ital. pistolese, ‘a 
great dagger,’ in Florio ; and it is agreed 
that the name was first applied to a 
dagger, and thence transferred to the pistol, 
which even in E. was at first called a dag 
(F.dagwe, a dagger). A pistol is to a gun 
whata dagger is to asword. ß. The Ital. 
pistolese ( = Late L. fistolensis) means ‘ be- 
longing to Pistola °; so also Ital. pistola 
is from Pistola, now called Pistoja, a town 
in Tuscany, near Florence. The Old Lat. 
name of the town was Pistorium. See 
Scheler. 

pistole, a gold coin of Spain. (F.— 
ltal.) The name, however, is not Spanish, 
but French, and the coins were at first 
called pistolets. The name is of jocular 
origin.= F. pistolet, a little pistol; also a 
pistolet; Cot. Diez explains that the 
crowns of Spain, being reduced to a smaller 
size than the French crowns, were called 
pistolets, and the smallest pistolets were 
called bidets; cf. F. bidet, ‘a small 
pistoll;’ Cot.=F. pístole, a pistol; see 
above. 

Piston. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. piston, ‘a 
pestell,’ Cot. ; also a piston. = Ital. 2zsZone, 
a piston; pestone, a large pestle. = Ital. 
pestare, Late L. pistare, to pound. =L. 
pistus, pp. of finsere, to pound. See 
Pistil. 


Pit. (L) M.E. pit, put; A.S. Pyl. ms 
L. puteus, a well, pit (Luke xiv. 5). Per- 
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haps a spring of pure water, from L. putus, 
pure, allied to purus; see Pure. Der. 
pit, vb., to set in competition, from the 
setting of cocks to fight in a pit. 

Pitapat. (E) A reduplication of paz, 
weakened to 27 in the former instance. 

Pitch (1), a black sticky substance. (L.) 
M. E. pich ; older form pik; A. S. pic.= L. 
pic-, stem of pix, pitch. 4-Gk. miooa (for 
*rix-ya). Cf. Pine (1). 

Pitch (2 " ), to throw, fall headlong, fix a 
camp. (L.) A palatalised form of zck, to 
throw, Cor. i. I. 204, esp. to throw a pike 
or dart; also to plunge a sharp eg into 
the ground for fixingtents. M. E. picchen, 
pt. t. pihte (later pight). See Pike. 

Pitcher. (F.-O.H.G.-L.) M.E. 
picher. - O. F. T pichen also pechir; M.F. 
Pichier, ‘a pitcher; a Languedoc word ;' 
Cot. =O. H. G. pecharé (G. ys = Late 
L. *diccarium, for L. bicarium, a wine- 
vessel; prob. from Gk. Bixos, (the same). 
See Beaker. 

Pith. (E) M.E. pie. A.S. pida, 
pet .+Du. Zit, M. Du. fitte, Low G. 


Pittance, a dole. (F.) M. E. pitaunce. 
=F. pitance, * meat, food, victuall of all 
sorts, bread and drinke excepted ;’ Cot. 
Cf. Span. pitanza ; Ital. pietanza (which is 
prob. corrupted by a supposed connexion 
with pietd, pity); also Span. pitar, to dis- 
tribute or dole out allowances, B. Ducange 
explains Late L. pictantía as a pittance, 
orig. a dole of the value of a picta, which 
was a very small coin issued by the counts 
of Poitiers (Pictava). y. But we also find 
Late L. pittantía, which Thurneysen con- 
nects with Ital. pit-etto, F. pet-zt, small, 
allied to Piece. 

Pity. (F.-L) M.E. Diütee.=O. F. 
pue, pitet (12th cent). =L. pietatem, acc. 
of Pietäs, devoutness. = L. Pius, devout. 
Doublet, piety. Der. pite-ous, for 
M. E. prtous, from O. F. piteus< Late L. 
pietosus, merciful. 

Pivot, a pin on which a wheel, &c. 
turns. (F.—Ital.—L.?) F. pivot. Formed, 
with dimin, suffix -of, from Ital. piva, a 
pipe. The Ital. iva meant (1) a pipe, (2) 
a tube with fine bore; cf. pzvolo, a peg. = 
Late L. pipa, a pipe; allied to L. pipare, 
to chirp; see Pipe. @ So Diez; much 


disputed. 

Pixy, a fairy. (Scand.) Also picksy; 
Cornwall pisky. Of Scand. origin; cf. 
Swed. dial. pyske, a dwarf, goblin (Rietz). 


PLAINTIFF 


Placable. (LJ L. placábilis, easy to 
be appeased. = L. placare, to appease. 

Placard. (5? — Du.) po placard, 
plaquard, ‘a placard, inscription set up; 
also rough-cast on walls;’ Cot. = F. 

plaquer, to rough-cast; also to stick or 
paste on; Cot.=Du. plakken, to glue or 
fasten up, formerly ‘to plaister, Hexham. 
Prob. of imitative origin (Franck). 

Place. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. place. = 
Folk-L. *plattia ; L. platea, also platca, 
a broad way, a courtyard. =Gk. mAareia, 
a broad way ; fem. of wharús, broad. TA 
Place was orig. a courtyard or square, a 
piazza. Cf. Ital. piazza (=F. place). Sec 
Plaice, Plate. 

Placenta, a substance in the womb. 
(E) L. placenta, lit. a flat cake.4-Gk. 
mAakovs, a flat cake; cf. mAaf, a flat sur- 
face. 

Placid. (F.-L.) F. placide, ‘calm;’ 
Cot.—L. placidus, pleasing, gentle. =L. 
placére, to please. See Please. 

, a third of a (Scotch) penny. 


(Du.) From M. Du. placke, * a French 
sous;' Hexham. Also, ‘a spot? =M. 
* see Placard. 


Du. placken, ‘to plaister ; 

E —L.) F. plagiatre, one 
who kidnaps ; pow. a book-theef’; Cot. 
= L. plagiarius, n kidnapper. = L. plagium i 
kidnapping; Plagiäre, to ensnare. = L. 


Sida a net. 
E, age ge. O.F. 
plaga, a 


Plague. (F.—L.) M.E. 

plage, plague (F. laie). 

stroke, blow, injury, disaster.4- Gk. mn, 
a blow, pl 
oew (=*rk 
ere, to strike. Brugm. i. 

Plaice, a fish. "o E .F. plaise, 
plais.—L. platessa, a plaice; so called from 
its flatness. From the base P/at-, as seen 
in Gk. rAarús, flat, broad; cf. Place. 

Plaid. (C.—L.) Gael. (and Irish) 
plaide, a blanket, plaid. Allied to peal- 
laid, a sheep-skin. — Gael. (and Irish) 
geall, a skin.—L. pellís, a skin. See 
Pell. 

Plain, flat,evident. (F.—L.) F. plain. 
=L. planus, flat. 

Plaint, a lament. (F.— L.) M.E. 
pleinte.—O.F. pleinte. Late L. plancta, 
for L. planctus, lamentation. = L. planctus, 
pp. of plangere, to bewail. See Plague. 

plaintiff. (F.—L.) M. E. plaintif.= 
F. plaintif, “a plaintiff;’ Cot. Formed 
with suffix -z/ (L. -zuus), from planctus, 


pp. of plangere (above). 


e, Rev. xvi. 21, from rAno- 
k-y&v), to € cf. L. plang- 
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plaintive. (F.-— L.) 
fem. of F. plaintif (above `. 
Plait. (F.—L.) From M. E. plait, sb., 
a fold. =O. F. pleit, ploit, plet, a fold. = 
Late L. type *plectum, for plic tum, short 
form of plicitum, by-form of L //zcatum, 
neut. of Plicätus, pp. of plicare, to fold ; 
see Ply. Cf. Implicit; and see Pleach. 
Plan. (F.—L.) F. lan, ‘the ground- 
pe of a building;' Cot. — F. plan, flat ; 
earned form of F. plain. = L. planum, acc. 
of planus, flat. Properly, a drawing (for 
a building) on a flat surface. 
plane 1), a level surface. (F.—L.) 
F. plane, fem. of plan, flat (above). = L. 
plana, fem. of planus, flat. 
plane (2), a tool; also to render a sur- 
face level. (F.—L.) M.E. plane, a tool. 
=F. plane.—Late L. plana, a tool for 


F. plaintive, 


planing. 2. We find also M. E. p/anen, | 


to plane. = F. planer, = L. planare, to plane. 
= L. planus, flat. 

Plane (3), a tree. (F. -L.—Gk.) M.E. 
plane. — Y. plane.=L. platanum, acc. of 
platanus. a plane. —Gk. mAdravos, a plane ; 
named from its spreading leaves. = Gk. 
mAarss, wide. Brugm. i. § 444. 

Planet. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. planete. 
=O. F. planete. = L, planēta. = Gk. mAavn- 
ts, a wanderer ; also màavņs, a wanderer; 
the pl. rAdvyres means the wandering stars 
or planets. = Gk. mAavaoyaı, I wander. = 
Gk. Aá, wandering. 

Planisphere, a sphere projected on a 
plane. (L. and Gk.’ From L. planus, 
flat; and E. sphere, of Gk. origin; see 
Sphere. 


Plank, a board. (F.—L.) M. E. planke. | 


= N.F. (Picard) p/anke; Norman planque. 
= L. planca, a flat board. Nasalised from 
the base plac-, flat; see Placenta. 

Plant. (L.) M.E. plante. A.S. plante. 
= L. planta, a plant; properly, a spreading 
sucker or shoot; also, the sole of the foot. 
From the base plat- ; see Place. 

plantain. (F.—L.) F. plantain.= 
L. plantaginem, acc. of plantago, a plan- 
tain. Named from its spreading leaf; 
allied to Plant (above). 
lanti e, walking on the sole of 
er de From fant, for plantă, 
the sole or flat part of the foot; grad-i, 
to walk. See Plant, Place. 

Plash (1), a puddle, shallow pool. 
(E.?) M.E. tula Cf. M. Du. plasch, 
a plash, pool; plasschen in 't water, to 
plash or plunge in the water; Hexham. 


PLATTER 


Cf. also G. platschen, Dan. pladske (for 
*platske), Swed. plaska (for *platska , to 
dabble; from the Teut. base *p/at, to 
strike, seen in A. S. plettan, to strike. 

Plash (2), the same as Pleach. 

Plaster. (L. — Gk.) M.E. plastre; 
A. S. plaster. [Also spelt Haister=O.F. 
plaistre.]=L. emplastrum, a plaster for 
wounds, the first syllable being dropped. = 
Gk. ¿umiaorpov, a plaster, a form used by 
Galen instead of ¿umAaorov, a plaster, neut. 
of ¿umiacros, daubed on or over. —Gk. 
&umAdooeıv, to daub on. = Gk. ép- (for èv), 
on; mAácc«v, to mould, form in clay or 
wax. Here mAácc«v — *mAar-yev ; allied 
to E. fold, vb. 

plastic. (L.— Gk.) L. plasticus. = Gk. 
mAagrırös, fit for moulding. = Gk. mAaoceı, 
to mould (ahove). 

Plat (1), Plot, a patch of ground; see 
Plot (2). 

Plat (2), to plait; see Plait. 

Platane, a plane-tree. (L.—Gk.) L. 
platanus.—Gk. mAdravos ; see Plane (3). 
| Plate, a thin piece of metal, flat dish. 

(F.—L.) M.E. plate.—O. F. plate; pro- 
perly the fem. of Dat, flat.—Late L. 
platta, a lamina, plate of metal, fem. of 
Folk-L. plattus, flat. Cf. Span. plata, 
plate, silver; but the Span. word was 
borrowed from French; whence also Du. 
Dan. plat, G. Swed. platt, flat.+Lithuan. 
platus, Gk. wharús, broad; Skt. prthus, 
| large. (4/PLET.) 

plateau, a flat space. (F.—L.) F. 
| plateau, for O. F. platel, a small plate; 
| dimin. of p/at, a plate. = F. plat, flat (above). 
platform, a flat surface, level scaffold- 
| ing; formerly, a ground-plan, plan. (F. — 
¡L.) F. plateforme, ‘a platform, modell; ' 
| Cot. = F. plate, fem. of plat, flat; forme, 
form. See above; and see Form. 

platina, a metal. (Span. —F.—L., 
| Span. platina ; named from its silvery ap- 
| pearance. = Span.2/a/a, silver. — O.F. plate, 
| hammered plate, also silver plate; see 
Plate. 

platitude. (F.-L.) F. platitude, 
flatness, insipidity. Coined from F. lat, 
flat : see Plate. 

Platoon, a company of men. (F.—L.) 
Earlier form peloton (Stanford). =F. pelo- 
ton, a tennis-ball, also a group of men, a 
platoon. Dimin. of M.F. pelote, a tennis- 
ball ; see Pellet. 

Platter, a flat plate 
| plater.= A. F. plater (Bozon). 


(F.—L.) M.E. 
Formed 
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(with suffix -er) from O. F. plat, a plate; 
see Plateau. 

Plaudit, applause. (L.) Formerly 
plaudite or plaudity.—L. plaudite, clap 
your hands; 2 pers. pl. imp. ot plaudere, to 
applaud. 

Play, a game. (E.) M.E. play. A.S. 
Plega, a game, sport; also (commonly), a 
fight, battle. Cf. A. S. plegian, to play, 
clap ; plegian mid handum, to clap hands. 
«| Not allied to plight (Franck). 

Plea, an excuse. (F.—L.) M.E. plee, 
Play. A. F. plee (Bozon) ; O. F. ple, plai, 
occasional forms of O. F. plait, plaid, a 
plea. — Late L. placitum, a decree, sentence, 
&c. (with numerous meanings), orig. a 
decision, that which has seemed good. = 
L. placitum, neut. of placitus, pp. of 
placére, to please. See Plead, Please. 

Pleach, Plash, to intertwine boughs 
in a hedge. (F.—L.) M.E. lechen. = 
O. F. plescier, plessier, later plesser, ‘to 
plash, plait young branches, &c. ; Cot. = 
Late L. type *plectiare, later plessäre, to 
pleach. — Late L. type *plectia, later 
plessa, a thicket of woven boughs. = L. 
plectere, to weave; extended from base 
PLEK, to weave, whence also Aicäre, to 
fold. See Ply. 

Plead. (F.-L.) M.E. pleden. = O. F. 
plaider, to plead, argue. =O. F. plaid, a 
plea ; see Plea. 

Please. (F.—L.) M.E. plesen.= O.F. 
plesir, plaisir, to please (F. plaire). = L. 
placére, to please. Allied to plácare, to 
appease. Der. pleas-ant, from O.F. 
plesant, pleasing, pres. pt. of plesir ; also 
dis-please. 

pleasure. (F.—L.) An E. spelling 
of F. plaisir, pleasure (like E. /etsure for 
A.F. Zezszr). This F. sb. is merely the infin. 
mood used substantively. = L. placére ; see 
Please. 

Pleat, another form of Plait. 

Plebeian, vulgar. (F.—L.) O.F. 
‚plebeien 1. plébéien) ; formed, with suffix 
-en | L. -anus), from L. plebeius, adj., from 
plebes, more commonly plebs, the people. 
Cf. Gk. rAf6os, a multitude. 

Pledge, a security, surety. (F.—O. Low 
G.) M.E. plegge, a hostage, security. = 
O. F. plege, a surety (F. pleige). [Allied 
to O. F. plevir, M. F. pleuvir, to warrant. | 
— O. Sax. plegan, to promise, pledge one- 
self; cf. O. H. G. pegan, to answer for 
(G. legen), A.S. pleon, to risk, pleoh, 
risk (Franck). See Plight (1). 


PLIGHT 


Pleiocene, more recent; Pleisto- 
cene, most recent. (Gk.) From Gk. 
mAeiw-v, more, or mAeioro-s, most; and 
xawós, recent, new. MAclav, mAcioros are 
comp. and superl. of woAvs, much. 
Plenary, full. (Late L.—L.) Late 
L. plenarius, entire. = L, plenas, full. + Gk. 
mAnpns, wAé-ws, full; míu-mAm-ju, 1 fill. 
Allied to Full. v 
lenipotentiary,havingfull powers. 
ab Coned from L. plent-, for pleno-, 
decl. stem of plémus, full; and potenti-, 
for potens, powerful; with suffix -arzus ; 
see Potent. 
plenitude, fullness. (F.—L.) O.F. 
plenitude. = L. plenitido, fullness. = L. 


pleni-, for plénus, full; with suffix 
-tudo. 
plenty, abundance. (F.-L.) M.E. 


plentee.—~O. F. Mente, plentet.=L. plöni- 
tatem, acc. of plenitäs, fullness. = L. plént-, 
for genus, full. Der. plenteous, M. E. 
plenteus, often spelt plentivous, from O.F. 
Plentivos ; from O.F. plentif,eanswering 
to Late L. form plénitivus. 

Pleonasm. (L.-Gk.) L. pleonasmus. 
= Gk. mAcovacuds, abundance. — Gk. 
mAeoväfeıv, to abound, lit. to be more. = 
Gk. mAéov, neut. of màéwv, mAelwv, more, 
comparative of moAvs, much, allied to 
mAéws, full. See Plenary. 

Plethora, excessive fullness, esp. of 
blood. (L.—Gk.) L. piethöra. = Gk. 
mAndwpn, fullness. = Gk. 7A70-os, a throng, 
crowd; allied to mAnpns, full. See 
Plenary. 

Pleurisy, inflammation ofthe eura,or 
membrane which covers the lungs. (F.—L. 
—Gk.) F. Meurésie. - L. pleurists; also 
pleuritis.—Gk. mAevpiris, pleurisy. = Gk. 
mA€vpá, a rib, side, pleura. Der. plewrit- 
ic, from Aevpéras; pleuro-pneumonia, 
inflammation of pleura and lungs, from 
mvevpov, a lung; see Pneumatic. 

Pliable, flexible. See Ply. 

pliant. (F.—L.) F. pliant, pres. pt. 
of Pier, to bend; see Ply. 

Plight (1) pledge; hence, as vb., to 
pledge. (E.) M. E. liht, danger, also 
engagement, pledge. A. S. pliht, risk, 
danger. Formed, with suffix -¢ (Idg. -7z-), 
from the strong vb. pon, (*pleh-an), 
pt. t. pleah, to risk; cf. poh, danger. 
M. Du. plicht, duty, debt, use; plegen, to 
be accustomed; G. Pflicht, duty, irom 
O. H. G. 2/fegan (G. Pfleger), to promise 
or engage to do. Teut. root, *plek-, 
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Der. plight, vb, A. S. plihtan, weak 
vb., from p/iht, sb. 

Plight (2), to fold; as sb., a fold, also 
state, condition. (F.—L.) Misspelt. In 
all these senses, the sb. was formerly M. E. 
plite. = O. F. lite, fem. (given as plyte 
in Godefroy, pliste, plyte in Roquefort), 
state, condition. = L. plicita, fem. of plici- 
tus, pp. of plicáre, to fold. It is the fem. 
of flait; see Plait and Ply. 

lin th, the lowest part of the base of 
a column. (F.—L.—Gk.; or L.— Gk.) 
F. Minthe. - L. plinthus. = Gk. mAivdos, a 
brick, plinth. Perhaps allied to Flint. 

Plod. (E.) Orig. to splash through 
water or mud; hence, to trudge on 
laboriously, toil onward. From M.E. 
plod, a puddle. Cf. Irish plod, plodan, 
a pool; plodach, a puddle, whence plod- 
anachd, paddling in water; Gael. plod, 
plodan,a pool. Also E. Fries. pludern, to 
splash about in water; Dan. dial. p/udder, 

an. pladder, mud. Of imitative origin ; 
cf. Plash (1). 

Plot (1), a conspiracy. (F.) Short for 
complot(?); for the loss of com-, cf. fence 
for defence, sport for disport.=F. complot, 
‘a complot, conspiracy;' Cot. Of un- 
known origin; Körting, $ 2053. . Or, 
more likely, short for Plotform, variant of 
platform, a map or plan; see platform. 
For plotform, see Gascoigne, Art of Ve- 
nerie, 40; and cf. p/at, a map (Mirror for 
Magistrates). 

ot (2), a small piece of ground. (E.) 
M. E. plotte. (Cf. plat, 2 Kings ix. 26.] 
A.S. plot, a plot of ground; Cockayne's 
Leechdoms, iii. 286. Note Dan. let, as 
in gresplet, a grass-plat. 

lough. (E) M.E. louh, plow; 
also A. S. 2/0A, in the sense ‘ plot of land.’ 

E. Fries. p/log.4-Du. ploeg; Icel. plogr, 
a plough ; Swed. 2/og, Dan. plov; also O. 
Fries. ploch, G. flug. [Lithuan. plugas, 
Russ. plug” are borrowed from Teutonic. } 

Plover, a bird. (F.—L.) M.E. plover. 

=0.F. povier, later pluvier. Formed 

from IL. *duuärius, equivalent to L. 
pluuiälis, rainy.=L. pluuia, rain; see 
Pluvial. These birds were said to be most 
seen and caught in a rainy season; whence 
also the G. name »egenpfesfer (rain-piper). 

Pluck, to snatch. (E.) M. E. plukken. 
A.S. pluccian, Matt. xii. 1.4-Du. plukken, 
Icel. plokka, plukka (perhaps borrowed), 
Dan. plukke, Swed. plocka, G. pflücken. 
@ Some think it not a Teut. word; but 


PLUMP 


borrowed from Late L. pi/uccare, whence 
Ital. piluccare, to pluck out hair; from L. 
pilus, a hair; see Pile (3). Der. pluck, 
sb., a butcher’s term for the heart, liver, 
and lights of an animal, whence mod. E. 
pluck, courage, plucky, adj. 

Plug. (Du) M. Du. plugge, Du. plug, 
a peg, bung. Cf. Low G. plugge, Swed. 


: lumage, 
*feathers;' Cot.—F. Alume.=L. plima, 
a feather; see Plume. 

Plumb, a lead on a string, as a plum- 
met. (F.—L.) Formerly plomb; M.E. 
plom.=YF. plomb, “lead, a plummet;’ 
Cot.=L. plumbum, lead. Cf. Gk. póàv- 
Bos, nóAvB3os, lead. Der. plumb, vb., to 
sound a depth ; plumb-er, sb., F. plombier. 

plumbago, blacklead. (L.) L. plum- 
bago, a kind of leaden ore. =L. plumbum, 
lead (above). 

Plume. (F.-L) F. plume = L. 
plima, a small feather, down. Allied to 
E. fly, vb. See Fly. Brugm. i. § 681. 

ummet. (F.-L.) M. E. plommet. 
=0.F. plommet ; M. F. plombet; dimin. 
p ex lead; see Plumb (above\. 

lump (1), full, round, fleshy. (E. or 
O.LowG.) M. E. plomp, rude, clownish; 
also plump, sb., a cluster or clump. The 
word seems to be E., especially if the prov. 
E. lim, to swell out, is an allied verb. 
Cf. plump, to swell (Nares). +M. Du. 
plomp, clownish, dull (a metaphorical use, 
from the notion of thickness); E. Fries. 
and Low G. plump, bulky, thick; Swed. 
Dan. G. plump, clumsy, blunt, coarse. 
See Plump (3). Der. p/ump-er, a kind 
of vote (to swell out a candidate’s chances 


inst all the rest). 
“Plump (2), straight downward. (F.— 
L.) Formerly plum, plumb; Milton, 


P. L. ii. 933.=F. à plomb, downright (cf. 
Ital. cadere a piombo, to fall plump, lit. 
like lead). = F. Homb, lead. = L. plumbum, 
lead. See below, and see Plunge. 


Plump (3), vb., to fall heavily down. 
| (E. >). Of imitative origin. Cf. E. Fries. 
| lumpen, to fall heavily, plempen, to 
| plunge into water; so also Du. lompen, 
| G. plumpen, Swed. plumpa, to fall heavily. 

Under the influence of this word the form 
| plumb, ‘straight downward,’ has become 
| plump. See above. 
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Plunder, to pillage. (G.) G. pliin- 
dern, to steal trash, to pillage; from 
plunder, sb., trampery, trash, baggage, 
lumber; orig. of Low G. origin; cf. M. 
Du. plunderen, plonderen, to pillage, con- 
nected with Low G. plunnen, plunden, E. 
Fries. plúnde, plünne,rags, worthless house- 
hold stuff. Hence to Aunder is to strip a 
house even of its least valuable contents. 

Pl e. (F.—L.) F. plonger, ‘to 
plunge, ive ;’ Cot. Formed from a Late 

. *plumbicire, not found, but verified by 
Picard plonguer, to plunge ; see Diez, s. v. 
piombare. A frequentative form from L. 
plumbum, lead; cf. Ital. piombare, to 
throw, hurl, fall heavily like lead, from 
ptombo, lead. See Plump (2). 

Pluperfect. (L.) Englished from L. 
Plusquamperfectum, by giving to plis the 
F. pronunciation, and dropping guam. 
The lit. sense is * more than perfect," 
applied to a tense. = L. 2/75, more; guam, 
than ; perfectum, perfect. See Perfect. 

Plural. F.—L.) M.E. plural, - O. F. 
Plurel (F. pluriel). =L. plürälis, plural, 
expressive of more than one.=L. plúr-, 
stem of pls, more. Allied to Gk. rAcíov, 
more, mAéws, full; and to Plenary. 
Brugm. ii. $ 135. 

Plurisy, superabundance. (L.; mis- 
formed.) Shak. uses Plurisy to express 
plethora; so also Massinger and Ford. 
Formed from L. plūri-, from pls, more, 
by an extraordinary (prob. a jocular) con- 
fusion with pleurisy. 

Plush. (F.-L.) F. peluche, “shag, 
plush ;’ Cot. (Cf. Span. pelusa, nap, Ital. 
peluzzo, soft down.) From the fem. of a 
Late L. form *22/zceus, hairy, not found. = 
L. pilus, hair. See Perruque, Pile (3). 

luvial, rainy. (F.—L.) F. pluvial, 
= L, pluuialis, rainy.=L. pluuia, rain. = 
L. 2/u-it, it rains. Cf. Skt. p/u-, to swim. 
From Idg. *plu, weak grade of y PLEU, to 
swim; cf. Gk. rAéew, to swim. 

Ply. (F.-L.) M. E. plien, to bend, to 
mould as wax (hence, to toil at). = F. per, 
“to fould, plait, ply, bend;” Cot. == L. 7i- 
care, to fold.+Gk. mAéxew, Russ. pleste, 
G. flechten, to weave, plait. (4/PLEK.) 
Der. pli-ant, bending, from F. pliant, 
pres. pt. of plier; pli-ers or ply-ers, pincers 
for bending wire; p/¿-able (F. pliable). 

Pneumatic. (Gk.) Gk.meuparırös, 
relating to wind or air. = Gk. mveĝpa (stem 


mvevpar-), wind, air. Gk. mvéev (for 
TvéfF-«v), to blow. Allied to Neese. | 


POET 


(Gk.) Gk. mvevpovia, 
disease of the lungs. — Gk. rvevuoy-, stem 
of mvevpov, for »AeUpov, a lung, by a false 
connexion with mveeıv, to breathe (above). 
The Gk. mAevuov is allied to L. pulmo, a 
lung ; Lith. Aauczei, pl. the lungs. 

Poach (1), to dress eggs. (F. —O. Low 
G.?) Formerly Zoch.=F. pocher; Cot. 
gives ‘ euf poché, a potched (poached) egg.” 
The orig. sense was prob. ‘a pouched’ 
egg, i.e. an egg so dressed as to preserve 
it in the form of a pocket.=F. poche, a 
pocket; see Pouch. See Scheler’s ex- 
planation. 

Poach (2), to intrude into preserves. 
(F.—L.) M.F. pocher ; Cot.explains pocher 
le labeur d’autruy by ‘to poch into, or 
incroach upon, another man’s imploiment, 
practise, or trade.’ The old sense was ‘to 
thrust or dig out with the fingers,’ Cot. (if 
this be the same word); or rather, to put 
the thumb into. Cf. prov. E. poach, to 
tread into holes; Picard pocher, ‘ tater un 
fruit avec le pouce,’ peucher, ‘ presser avec 
le 2ouce;' Corblet. Perhaps from L, 
pollicem, acc. of pollex, the thumb; cf. 
O.F. pochter, foucier, the thumb (from 
the adj. pollicaris). 

Pock (1),a pustule. (E.) Small pox = 
small focks, where pocks is pl. of pock. 
M. E. pokke, a pock, pl. pokkes. A.S. poc, 
a pustule.4-E. Fries. pok, pokke; Du. pok, 
G. pocke, a pock. Cf. Gael. pucaid, a 
pimple, Irish pucoid, a pustule, pucadh, a 
swelling up, Gael. foc, to become like a bag 
(from E.). 

Pocket, a small pouch. (F.—Scand.) 
M. E. poket. = Norman dial. *foguette, 
dimin. of O. Norman pogue (see Norman 
dial. porque, Métivier), the same as F. 
poche, a pocket, pouch. = Icel. poki, a bag ; 
cf. M. Du. poke, a bag (Hexham). See 
Poke (1). 

Pod, a husk. (E) Of doubtful origin. 
Cf. M. Du. puden, ‘huskes,’ Hexham ; 
Westphal. puddek, a lump, a pudding; 
Low G. puddig, thick; prov. E. poddy, 
fat and round ; puddle, short and fat. See 
Pudding and Pout. 

Poem. (F.-L.—Gk.) M.F.fpoéme,Cot. 
=L. fo&ma.=Gk. roínua, a work, com- 
position, poem. = Gk. woeiv, to make. 

sy. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. poesie. 
=M. F. poësie. =L. porsin, acc. of poésts, 
poetry. = Gk. roinas, a composition, poem. 
= Gk. roictv, to make. 


poet. (F.-L.-Gk.) O. F. foete.=L. 
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gočta. = Gk. moins, a maker. = Gk. soiet-v, | hen, because the o/e-cat slays capons; see 
to make; with sufix -rns cf the agent. Chaucer, C. T. 12789. Cf. the pronuncia- 

Poignant. (F.—L.) F. poignant,| tion of poul-try, from A.F. poletrie; and 
stinging, pres. part. of poindre, to prick. — | see Catchpoll. 

L. pungere, to prick. Polemical, warlike. (Gk.) From 
int. (F.—L.) M. E. pont.=0.F.|Gk. rokdejuxós, warlike. = Gk. möAeuos, 

point, poinct, a point, prick. — L. punctum ; | war. 

orig. neut. of punctus, pp. of pungere, to | Police. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. police, orig. 

prick. civil government. =L. folíitía. = Gk. roM- 

Poise, Peise, to balance, weigh. (F. | reía, polity, government. — Gk. woAirns, 
—L.) M.E. poisen, peisen. =O. F. poíser, | a citizen.=Gk. möAıs, a state, city. Re- 
later eser, to weigh; A.F. peíser.=L. | lated to woAvs, much; cf. Skt. puri, a 
Pensáre, to weigh. Allied to O. F. fois, | town. Der. polic-y, O.F. policie < L. 
A. F. peis, a weight (now misspelt pozds, | olitia ; polit-ic, from Gk. moAırırös, adj. 
from a notion of its being derived from L. | Der. acro-polis, metro-polis, cosmo-polite. 
pondus, which is mot the case). Late L.| Policy, a warrant for money in the 
pensum, pensa, a portion, weight; L. pem-| funds, a contract of insurance. (F.— Late 
sum, a portion weighed out to spinners, a | L.— Gk.) Confused with policy, from 
task. = L, pensus, pp. of pendere, to weigh. | police, with which it has nothing to do. = 
See Pendant. F. police (Hamilton; cf. M. Ital. poliza, a 

Poison. (F.—L.) F. poison, poison. = | schedule, Florio).=Late L. politicum, 
L. potionem, acc. of potio, a draught, esp. | polecticum, corruptions of polyptychum, a 
a poisonous draught; see Potion. register (a common word ; Ducange). = Gk. 

oitrel, Peitrel, armour for a horse's | roAvrruxov, a piece of writing in many 
breast. (F.—L.) M.F. poitral, Cot.; A.F. | folds, hence a long register; orig. neut. 
peitral.=L. pectorale, neut. of pectoralis, | of moAvmruxos, having many folds. = Gk. 
belonging to the breast. See Pectoral. | moAv-, much; mrvxo-, crude form of mrvé, 

Poke (1), a bag, pouch. (Scand.) M. |a fold, leaf, layer, connected with rrúco e, 
E. poke. (Cf. A.S. *poca, pocca, pohha,|to fold up. (Supp. to Diez.) p. Better 
pohcha, poha, a bag.]=Icel. poki; M. Du. | thus: the Port. form apólice, M. Span. 
poke, a bag. póliga, M. Ital. póliza, pólisa, prob. repre- 

Poke (2), to thrust, push. (E.) M.E. | sent Late L. apódissa, apódixa, ‘cautio de 
poken, pukken (whence Irish poc, a blow, | sumpta pecunia;' Duc. Cf. Port. apodixe, 
kick, Corn. poc, a shove, Gael. puc, to | a plain proof. = Late Gk. áródei£es, a shew- 
push). +Du. poken; E. Fries. pokern, | ing forth, a proof. — Gk. dmodeixvupi, I point 
frequent., to keep on poking about;|out.=Gk. áró, from, forth; deixvup, I 
Pomeran. 2ó£-en ; G. pochen. From Teut. | shew. (Körting, $ 6258.) 
base *puk; of imitative origin. Der.| Poli to make smooth. (F.—L.) F. 
pok-er. poliss-, stem of pres. pt. of Zolir.=L. 

Pole (1), a large stake. (L.) M.E. | folire, to make smooth. 
pole, formed (by usual change of @ to 2)| polite. (L.) L. polztus, polished ; pp. 
from A. S. pal, a pale, pole. —L. palus, E to make smooth (above). 

a stake; see Pale (1). olitic; see Police. 

Pole (2), a pivot, end of earth's axis.| Polka, a dance. (Polish.) Said to 
(F.—L.— Gk.) O.F. pol. =L. polum,acc. | have been first danced by a Bohemian 
of polus. — Gk. möAos, a pivot, hinge. - Gk. | peasant-girl in 1831, and to have been 
meAeıv, to be in motion; allied to Russ. | named polka at Prague in 1835.— Pol. 
koleso, a wheel. (YQEL.) Brugm. i. § 652. | Polka, a Polish woman. Another dance 

Pole-ax, a kind of ax. (L. and E.)} is called the Polonaise, with the same 
From fole and ax. Cf. Westphal. pål-exe, | literal sense ; another the Cracovienmne, lit. 
from 4/, a pole. The Low G. follexe, as | a woman of Cracow; another the Mazur- 
if from folle, the poll, is also spelt hollexe, | ka, q. v. 
and rather represents the obs. E. bo/e-ax,| Poll, the head, esp. the back part (O. 
Icel. bolöxz, from the dole of a tree. Low G.) Hence it means als» a register 

Polecat, a kind of weasel. (Hybrid.) | of heads or persons, a voting-place, &c. 
M. E. policat, where cat is the ordinary | M. E. fol, a poll; pol à? fol, head by head, 
word; also pulkat. From F. poule, a | separately. — Low G. polle; M. Du. folle, 
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pol, bol, ‘head or pate,’ Hexham ; Swed. 
dial. pull, Dan. puld (for pull). Cf. E. 
Fries. Pol, round, full, fleshy. Der. Zo//, 
to cut off the hair of the head. Also 
poll-ard, a tree that is polled, leaving a 
large knobby head; also, formerly, a 
clipped coin. 
ollen. (L.) L. pollen, pollis, fine 
flour. Cf. Gk. náaAn, fine meal. 
Pollock, Pollack, a fish. (E.) Prob. 
from E. poll; cf. E. pollard, which is a 
name of the chub. See follard, under 


Poll. Hence Irish pullog, a pollock; 
Gael. pollag, a whiting. (Doubtful.) 
Pollute. (L.) L. pollitus, pp. of 


polluere, to defile. Orig. to wash over, 
as a flooded river.=L. fo/-, allied to 
O. Lat. for-, towards; /uere, to wash ; 
see Lave. 

Polo, a game. (Balti.) ‘It comes from 
Balti ; Polo being properly, in the language 
of that region, the ball used in the game ;' 
Yule. Balti is in the high valley of the 
Indus. 

Polony, a Bologna sausage. (Ital.) 

Ital. Bologna, where they were made 
(Evelyn). 
Poltroon, a dastard, lazy fellow. (F.— 
Ital.—L.) F. poltron, a sluggard; Cot. 
= Ital. poltrone, a varlet, coward, sluggard; 
cf. poltrare, to lie in bed. = Ital. poltro, a 
bed, couch ; orig. ‘a colt,’ also ‘a varlet,’ 
Florio. Cf. F. poutre, a beam, M.F. 
poutre, “a filly, Cot. = Late L. pullitrum, 
acc. of pullitrus, a colt; Duc. =L pullus, 
a colt, foal. See Foal. For change of 
sense, cf. Pulley, Chevron. 

Poly-, many. (L.—Gk.) L. foly-. = Gk. 
moAv-, decl. stem of woAvs, much. + Skt. 
puru-, much. Allied to Full. 

polyanthus, a flower. (L. — Gk.) L. 
polyanthus. =Gk. moAvavdos, many-flow- 
ercd. — Gk. roAú-, many; áv6os, flower. 

po. y. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. foly- 
gamie.=L. polygamia.=Gk. moAvyapla, a 
marrying of many wives. = Gk. woAv-, much; 
-yauía, from yåpos, marriage. i 
lot, speaking many languages. 
eee Gk. EN Fs = Gk. roAv-, 
much, many; yAörra = yA@ooa, tongue, 
language; see Gloss. 

polygon, a many-sided plane figure. 
(L-Gk) L Polygonum. = Gk. modv- 
yovov, neut. of moAdywvos, having many 
angles. = Gk. oAV-, many; yoría, an angle, 
from yóvv, a knee. 


a many-sided solid | 
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figure. (Gk.) Gk. woAv-, many; -e3pov, 
for {öpa, a base, from the base é3-, to sit; 
see Bit. 

lynomial. (Gk. and L.) Coined 
to go with dz-nomial.=Gk. modv-, many; 
L. nomen, a name, term. "T 

Polypus, Po an aquatic anima 
the sf type. M Gk) L. polyps. 
— Gk. roAsmovs, many-footed. = Gk. 7oAv s, 
many; mods, a foot. 4] Cf. F. polype, 
Ital. and Span. oligo, L. polypás (gen. 
polypi); all false forms, due to treating the 
Lat. ending -P%s as if it were -p-ds. 

lysyllable. (Gk.) From oly- and 
syllable. Ct. Gk. roAvavAMaBos, adj. 
polytheism. (Gk) From foly- and 
theism. 

Pomade, Pommade. (F.-Ital. — 
L.) F. 2emmade, pomatum; so called 
because orig. made with apples. — Ital. 
pomada, pomata, ‘a pomado to supple 
one's lips, lip salve,’ Florio. = Ital. pomo, 
an apple. = L. pomum, an apple, fruit. 

Pomander, a globe-shaped box for 
holding ointments or perfumes. (F. — L.and 
Arab.) Spelt Jomander (1518); pomaunder 
(Skelton). Cf. M.F. pomendier, ‘a pom- 
aunder;' Palsgrave (prob. fron E.); 
and note M. Span. poma, a pomander 
(Minsheu) which is a fem. form, from 
pomo, an apple. f. The suffix -ander is 
for ambre, amber. We find * pomum ambre 
for the pestelence'; MS. Hail 2378, 
P- 324, in Medical Works of the 14th 
cent, ed. Henslow, p. 122. Cf. O.F. 
gomme d’ambre (Rom. Rose, 21008). = L. 
pomum, an apple; and see Amber. 

Pome te. (F.-L.) O.F. pome 
grenate (also turned into pome de grenate 
by confusion of the sense); the same as 
Ital. pomo granato. =L. pómum, an apple; 
granatum, full of seeds, from gränum, a 
grain, seed; see Grain. 

pommel, a knob. (F.-L.) M.E. 
omel, a boss. — O. F. pomel (later pom- 
meau), a pommel; lit. ‘small apple.’ 
Dimin. from L. pomum, an apple. 
Pomp. (F.-L.-Gk.‘ F. pompe.=L. 
pompa. = Gk. moumn, a sending, escorting, 
solemn procession. = Gk. réureiv, to send. 
Pond. (E) M.E. pond, variant of 
pound, an enclosure; it means a pool 
formed by damming up water; see Pound 
(2). Cf. Irish font, (1) a pound, (2‘ a 
pond. 

Ponder, to weigh in the mind, con- 
sider. (L.) L. ponderare, to weigh. =L. 
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ponder-, for *pondes-, stem of pondus, a 
weight. = L. pendere, to weigh. See 
Pendant. 

Ponent, western. (F.—L.) M.F ponent, 
“the west;’ Cot.=L. fonent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of fónere, to lay, hence to set (as 
the sun). See Position. 

Poniard. (F.—L.; with G. suffix.) F. 


PORCELAIN 


hinder part of a ship. @ Or F. poupe 
is from Ital. foppa, poop; Hatzfeld. 
Poor. (F.—L.) From M.E. foure 
(= povre), poor. 2 O. F. povre, poor. = L. 
pauperem, acc. of pauper; see Pauper. 
Pop. (E) ‘To poppe, coniectare ;’ 
Levins. Of imitative origin; allied to 
M.E. foupen, to blow a hom; also to 


poignard, a dagger. = F. foing (O.F.| Puff. 


goign), the fist; with suffix -ard<G. hart 
(lit. hard). [So also Ital. pugnale, a 
poniard, from pugno, fist; Span. puñal, a 
poniard, from puño, fist, handful, hilt.] = 
L. pugnus, fist. See Pugnacious. 

Pontiff. (F.-L.) M.F. pontif; F. 
pontife. = L. pontifex, a Roman high- 
priest; lit. ‘a path-maker’ or ‘road- 
maker,’ but the reason for the name is 
not known. = L. ponti-, representing pons, a 
path, a bridge; facere, to make. Cf. Gk. 
róvros, sea. Brugm. i. $ 140. 

Pontoon, (F.-L.-C.) F. ponton, 
a lighter, bridge of boats, ‘a wherry,’ 
Cot. = L. pontonem, acc. of ponto, a boat, 
bridge of boats. The word is of Celt. 
origin; see Punt. 

Pony. (F.-L.) Cf. Gael. ponaidh, a 
little horse, a pony; vulgar Irish ori, 
both borrowed from English. Lowl. Sc. 
powney. = O. F. poulenet, alittle colt (Gode- 
froy); dimin. of poulain, a colt, foal. = Late 
L. acc. pullanum, a young horse.=L. 
pull-us,a foal; cognate with E. Foal. 

Poodle, a dog. (G.) G. 7, a 
poodle; Low G. pudel, pudel-hund, allied 


to Low G. pudeln, to waddle, used of fat | po 


persons and short-legged animals. Cf. Low 
G. pudel-dikk, unsteady on the feet, puddig, 
thick. Allied to Pudding. 

Pooh. (F.) M.F. pouac, ‘ faugh,’ Cot. 
Cf. Icel. ^4, pooh. Of imitative origin. 

Pool (1), a small body of water. (E.) 
M. E. pol, pool. A.S. pol; [Irish poll, pull, 
a hole, pit; Gael. 707, a hole, pit, bog, 

l; W. wil, Corn. fol, Manx poyi, 
Bret. poull, a pool].4- Du. poel, G. pfuhl, 
O. H. G. pfuol. Teut. type *pöloz; cf. 
Lith. 5a/a, a swamp. (The Celtic forms 
are borrowed.) 

Pool (2), receptacle for the stakes at 
cards. (F.—L.) F. poule, (1) a hen, (2) 
a pool, at various games ; the stakes being 
the eggs to bé got from the hen. = Late L. 
pulla, a hen; fem. of L. pullus, a young 
animal; see Foal. 


Poop. (F.—L.; or F.—Ital.—L.) F.| 


poupe, pouppe. = L. puppim, acc. of puppis, 


Pope, the father of a church, bishop of 
Rome. (L.—Gk.) M.E. pope; A. S. 
papa, pope, with the usual change from à 
to 9. — L, Papa, pope, father; see Papal. 

Popinjay, orig. a parrot. (F. — Bava- 
rian and L.; with modified suffix.) M.E. 
popingay, also spelt papeiay = papejay). 
The z is inserted as in fasse-n-ger, messe-n- 
ger.=F. papegat, ‘a parrot or popinjay ;’ 
Cot. Cf. Span. papagayo, Port. papagaio, 
a parrot; (whence Arab. babaghä, a parrot). 
B. But there is also O. F. papegau, a 

arrot (13th cent.), Ital. papagallo, a parrot, 

it. ‘a talking cock;” and this is the older 
form. [The change was due to the sub- 
stitution of jay (F. gaz, geat) for ‘cock,’ 
because the jay seemed to come nearer 


than a cock to the nature of a parrot.) Cf. 
Bavarian pappel, a parrot, from pappeln, to 
chatter (= E. daöble). A similar name 
is Lowl. Sc. bubblyjock (i. e. babble-jack), 
a turkey-cock. 

Poplar, a tree. (F.—L.) O. F. Zoplier; 
F. peuplier. Formed with suffix -zer ( =L. 
-arius) from O.F. *pople, later peuple, 
a poplar.=L. populum, acc. of populus, a 


lar. 
Poplin. (F^ F. popeline, a fabric; at 
first called papelíne, A.D. 1667 (Littré). 
[Therefore not from Poppeling or Popper- 
ingen, near Ypres, in W. Flanders; as in 
N. and Q. 6 S. vi. 305.] 

Poppy. (L>) A.S. fopig, also popeg; 
from L. papauer, a poppy (with change of 
suffix). 

Populace. (F.-—Ital.—L.) F. popu- 
lace. = Ital. popolazzo, popolaccio, ‘the 

osse, vile, common people; Florio. = 
tal. popolo, people.=L. acc. populum. 
@ The suffix -acczo is depreciatory. 


pular. (F.—L.) F. populaire. = L. 
AMBAS, adj., from populus, the people. 

| orcelain. (F.-Ital.-L.) Named 
| from the resemblance ofits polished surface 
| to that of the univalve shell with the same 
| name. =F. porcelaine, pourcelaine, ‘the 
purple-fish, the Venus-shell;* Cot. = Ital. 
' porcellana, ‘the purple-fish, a kind of fine 
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earth, whereof they make . . Zorcellan 
dishes;’ Florio. ß. The shell is named 
from the curved shape of its upper surface, 
like a pig's back. —Ttal. Zorcella, a pig, 
dimin. of forco, a hog, pig. =L. porcum, 
acc. of porcus, a pig. See Pork. 
Porch. (F.—L.) F. forche.=L. por- 
ficum, acc. of porticus, a gallery, porch ; 
formed, with suffix -zcus, from L. Zort-a, 
a door; see Port (3). 
Porcine, pig-like. (L.) L. forc-inus, 
adj., from forc-us, a pig; see Pork. 
orcupine. (F.— L.) M. E. porkepyn 

(3 syllables. =O. F. pore espin, Godefroy ; 
(now called žorc-épic). [So also Span. 


puerco espin, Ital. porco spinoso.] - O. F. | 


Porc, a pig; espin, by-form of espíne, a 
spine, prickle. = L. porc-um, acc. of porcus; 
spina, a thorn; see Spine. @ But mod. 
F. porc-épic was formerly porc espi, derived 
from sica, spike, not sġīna, a thorn. We 
also find E. forpin, short for porkepin; 
whence porpint, altered to porpoint, pork- 
point ; whence porpent-ine ; all these forms 
occur. 

Pore (1), a minute hole in the skin. (F. 
—L.—Gk.) F. pore.=L. porum, acc. of 
porus.—Gk. möpos, a passage, pore. Allied 
to Fare. (4/ PER.) 

Pore (2), to look steadily, gaze long. 
(E.) M. E. foren. Cf. North Fries. porre, 
to stick, stir, provoke, E. Fries. puren, 
purren, to stick, thrust, bore, stir, vex; 
Low G. purren, to poke about, clean out 
a hole, Du. porren, to poke; Swed. dial. 
pora, pura, para, to work slowly and 
gradually, to do anything slowly (Rietz) ; 
Norw. fora, to finger, poke, stir, thrust. 
The idea seems to be that of poking about 
slowly, hence to pore over a thing, be slow 
about it. We also find Gael. purr, to 
push, thrust, drive, urge, Irish purraím, 
I thrust, push; from M. E. pouren, poren ; 
cf. Lowl. Sc. porr, to stab. 

Pork. (F.—L.) F. forc.=L. porcum, 
acc. of forcus, a pig.+Lithuan. parszas, 
Irish oc (with usual loss of fp), A. S. fearh, 
a pig (whence E. farrow). Brugm. i. 


§ 486. 

Porphyry. (F.-L.-Gk) M.E. 
porphurie, answering to an O.F. form 
*porphyrie, which Cotgrave gives only in 
the form 2ozpAyre. — L. porphyrites.=Gk. 
moppupirns, porphyry, a hard rock named 
from its purple colour.=Gk. roppúpa, the 
purple-fish. See Purple. 

Porpoise, Porpess. (F.-L.) M. E. 


PORTCULLIS 


porpeys.=0. F. porpeis, a porpoise; now 
obsolete (except Guernsey Pourpeis), and 
replaced by marsouin, borrowed from G. 
meer-schwein (mere-swine). For *forc- 
peis.=L. porc-um, acc. of porcus, a pig ; 
piscem, acc. of piscis, a fish. See Pork 
and Fish. 

Porridge. (F.) Another form of 
pottage, which first became foddige (as 
preserved in Craven Zoddish) and afterwards 
porridge, just as the Southern E. errish is 
corrupted from eddish (A.S. edisc), stubble. 
Similarly, pottanger (Palsgrave) was an old 
form of forringer. Cotgrave has ‘ fotage, 
pottage, porridge.’ 

porringer. (F.) Formed from porrige 
(= porridge) by inserted 2, as in messenger 
(F. messager) ; with E. suffix -er. It means 
a small dish for porridge (above). 

Port (1), demeanour. (F.—L.) M.E. 
port.=F. port, * the carriage, or demeanor 
of a man;’ Cot. A sb. due to the verb 
porter, to carıy.=L. portáre, to carry. 
Allied to Fare. (y PER.) Der. port, 
vb., as ‘to port arms;' and (probably) 
‘to port the helm’; port-ed, P. L. iv. 980. 
Also fort-er, a bearer of a burden, sub- 
stituted for M. E. portour, from F. porteur. 
Hence porter, the name of a strong malt- 
liquor, so called from being the favourite 
drink of London porters (1730) ; port-folio, 
a case large enough to carry folio paper 
in (cf. F. porte-feuille), port-manteau, F. 
portemanteau, see Mantle, Mantua ; port- 
ly, port-li-ness. 

Port (2), a harbour. (L) M.E. fort, 
A. S. port. = L. us, a harbour; cognate 
with E. Ford. Closely allied to Port (3). 
Brugm. i. § 514. 

port (3), a gate, entrance. (F.—L.) F. 
porte.=L. porta, a gate. Allied to Gk. 
mépos, a ford, way; see above. Der. 
port-er, Y. portier, L. portarius; port-al, 
O. F. portal, Late L. portale. 

port (4), a dark wine. (Port.—L.) 
Short for Oporto wine. = Port. o porto, i. e. 
the harbour; where o is the def. art. (= 
Span. Zo =L. illum), and porto is from L, 
fortum, acc. of portus, a harbour. 

portal; see port (3) above. 

rtcullis. (F. — L.) M.E. fortcolise. 
- Bor. porte coleice (13th cent.), later porte 
coulisse, or coulisse, a portcullis, lit. sliding 
door. = L. porta, a door ; Late L. *coláticia, 
(sc. porta), from cölätus, pp. of cöläre, to 
flow, glide, slide; see Colander and 
Cullis. We find the Late L. forms có/a- 
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dissus, cöläcius, porta cöläcia, port-eullis ; 
from the same source. 

ports, the Turkish government. (F. 
—L.) The Sublime Porte is a F. transla- 
tion of Babi Alz, the chief office of the 
Ottoman government, lit. ‘high gate;’ 
(Arab. a4, gate, 'a/iy, high). — F. porte, 
a gate.—L. porta, gate; see port (3) 
above. 

Portend. (L.) L. portendere, to pre- 
dict; lit. to stretch out towards, point 
out.=L. por- (O. Lat. fort-), towards; 
tendere, to stretch. Der. portent, O. F. 
portent, L. portentum, neut. of pp. of por- 
tendere. 

Porter (1), a carrier ; see Port (1). 

Porter (2), a gate-keeper ; see Port 


(3). 

Porter (3), a kind of beer; see Port 
(1). 

Portesse, Portous, a breviary. (F. 
—L.. M.E. gortous, porthors. = O.F. 
portehors, a translation of the Latin name 
portiforium.=F. porter, to carry; hors, 
forth (Q. F. fors). — L. fortäre, to carry; 
foris, abroad. 


Portico. (Ital.—L.) Ital. portico. = I.. | 


porticum, acc. of porticus; see Porch. 

Portion. \F.-L.) F. fortion.=L. 
ace. portiónem, a share, from portio; 
closely allied to 5a7?-, stem of pars, a part. 
Brugm. i. $ 527. 

Portly; see Port (1). 

Portrait. (V.—L.) M.F. pourtraict, 
‘a pourtrait;’ Cot. = M. F. pourtraict, 
pourtratt, pp. of pourtraire, to portray 


(below). 
portray, pourtray. (F.—L.) M.E. 
gourtraien. — O. F. portraire, pourtraire, 


to portray. = Late L. protrahere, to depict ; 
L. protrahere, to draw forward, to reveal. 
=L. pro, forth; trahere, to draw. See 
Trace (1). 

Pose (1), a position, attitude. (F.—L. 
—Gk.) Modern; but important. = F. Pose, 
attitude. = F, pøser, to place, set. = Late L. 
pausäre, to cease; also to cause to rest 
«substituted for L. fponere, the sense of 
which it took up).=L. pausa, a pause. = 
Gk. rado:s, a pause. = Gk. rave, to make 
to cease; maveoda, to cease. € One of 
the most remarkable facts in F. etymology 
is the extraordinary substitution whereby 
Late L. 2awsáre, coming to mean ‘to 
cause to rest, usurped the place of L. 
ponere, to place, with which it has »o 
etymological connexion. This it did so 


POST 


| effectually as to restrict F. pondre (=L. 
ponere) to the sole sense “to lay eggs, 
| whilst in all compounds it thrust it aside, 
| so that compausäre (Y. composer) usurped 
¡the place of L. comfönere, and so on 
| throughout. But note that, on the other 
| hand, the sb. position (with all derivatives) 
is veritably derived from the pp. of ponere ; 
see Position ; and see Repose. 

Pose (2), to puzzle by questions. (F.— 
L. and Gk.) M. E. apposen, to question ; 
not really=F. apposer, but substituted 
for M. E. opposen, to oppose, hence, to 
cross-question ; see Oppose. 4] Confused 
with appose, because of apposite, which 
see. See Appose in N. E: D. 

Pose (3), a cold in the head. (C) In 
| Chaucer. A.S. geposu, a cough (where 
ge- is a mere prefix). Borrowed from W. 
pesweh or pds, a cough; allied to Irish 
casachdas, Russ. kashele, prov. E. hoast, 
a cough, Skt. Aus, to cough. (o/QAS. 

Position. (F.—L., F. position. == L. 
positionem, acc. of positio, a placing. = L, 
| positus, pp. of fönere,to place. B. Ponere 
is for fo-sinere, where po- stands for an 
old prep., and símere is to allow; see 
| Site. €] Quite distinct from Pose (1). 

positive. (F.—L) F. fositifieL 
posttiuus, sıttled. = L. posit-us, pp. of 

‚pönere, to set, settle. 

Posse. (L.) L. Posse, infin. to be able; 
| used as sb., meaning ‘ power.’ See Potent. 
| Possess. (L.) L. possessus, pp. of 
possidére, to possess. The orig. sense was 
‘ to remain master. =L. fof-, as in Pot-is, 


able, having power; sedére, to sit. Cf. 
Potent. 
Posset, a warm curdled drink. (F.) 


M. E. possyt. =M. F. possette, * a posset of 
ale and mylke,’ Palsgrave. Origin un- 
known; cf. L. osca, sour wine and water. 
[Irish pusoid, a posset, W. posel, curdled 
milk, posset, are borrowed from E.) 

Possible. (F.—L.) F. possible. = L. 
possibilts, that may be done. Cf. L. posse, 
to be able; see Potent. 

Post 1), a stake set in the ground. (L.) 
M. E. post; A. S. post.=L. postis, a post. 
Perhaps something firmly fixed. = L. postus, 
short for positus, pp. of pónere, to set. 
See Position. 

post (2), a military station, a public 
letter-carrier, stage on a road. (F.— Ital. 
| —L.) Orig. a military post ; then a fixed 
| place on a line of road, a station; then a 
stage, also a traveller who used relays of 
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horses, &c.=F. poste, masc., a carrier, 
messenger; fem., posting, a riding 
Ital. Zosta.=Late L. postus, fem. posta, 
a post, station. = L. positus, pp. of ponere, 
to place. 
Post-, prefix. (L.) L. post, after, behind. 
post date: from post and date. 
posterior, hinder. (L.) L. posterior, 
comp. of fosterus, coming after. = L. post, 
after. Der. posterior-s, i.e. posterior 
parts. 

posterity. (F.—L.) M.F. posterité. = 
L. posteritátem, acc. of posteritas, futurity, 
posterity. = L. posteri-, for posterus, coming 
after (above). 

postern. (F.-L.) O.F. posterle, 
also spelt posterne (by change of suffix); 
later poterne, ‘a back-door to a fort; 
Cot.=L. posterula, a small back-door. = 
L. posterus, behind. 

posthumous, postumous. (L.) 
L. gostumus, the latest-born ; hence, as sb., 
a posthumous child. Written posthumus 
owing to a popular etymology from post 
humum, forced into the impossible sense 
of ‘after the father is in the ground or 
buried’; hence F. posthume, Port. post- 
humo; but Span. and Ital. postumo are 
right. B. L. postumus =*fost-tu-mus, a 
superl. form of post, behind ; cf. op-tu-mus, 
best. 
Stil,an explanatorynote or commen- 
tary on the Bible. (F.—L.) M.F. postille. 
=Late lL. postilla, a marginal note in a 
Bible. Derived by Ducange from L. fost 
illa uerba, i.e. after those words, because 
the glosses were added afterwards. 
Postillion. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. pos- 
tillon. = Ital. postiglione, a post-boy. = Ital. 
posta, a post; with suffix -zglione = L. 
-tlidnem. See post (2) above. 

Post-meridian, Pomeridian, be- 
longing to the afternoon. (L.) L. pome- 
ridianus, also postmeridianus, the same. = 
L. post, after; meridianus, adj., from meri- 
dies, noon; see Meridian. 

post-mortem. (L.) L. post, after; 
mortem, acc. of mors, death. 

post-obit. (L.) L. post, after; obi- 
tum, acc. of obitus, death. 

postpone, to put off. (L.) L. post- 
ponere, to put after, delay. = L. post, after ; 
ponere, to put. 


st- dial, adj., after-dinner. 
(L.) From L. post prandium, i.e. after 
dinner, For L. prandium, see Brugm. ii. 


§ 165. 
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postscript. (L) L. postscriptum, 
that which is written after. = L. post, after ; 
scriptum, neut. of pp. of scribere, to write. 

Postulate, a self-evident proposition. 
(L.) L. fostulätum, a thing demanded 
(and granted) ; neut. of pp. of fostuläre, 
to demand. Derived from poscere, to ask. 
Brugm. i. §§ 483(7), 502. 

Posture. (F.—L.) F. fosture.=L. 
gositura, arrangement. =L. positus, pp. of 
ponere, to put. See Position. 

Posy. (F.—-L.--Gk.) In all its senses, 
it is short for poesy. It meant a short 
poem, esp. a short motto in verse on knives 
and rings, Hamlet, iii. 2. 162; hence it 
meant a nosegay, because the flowers 
chosen for it enigmatically represented a 
posy or motto. It even meant a collection 
of precious stones, forming a motto; 


Chambers, Book of Days, i. 221. See 
Poesy. 
Pot. (E) M.E. pot. A.S. pott. 4- E. 


Fries. Du. pot; Icel. pottr, Swed. potta, 
Dan. potte; Low G. pott. Also Irish pola, 
Gael. poit, W. pot, all from E. Also F. 
pot, Bret. pód, Span. pote; from Low G. 
Teut. type *putroz. Hence Low L. pottus, 
also spelt potus (as if from L. 2o/are, to 
drink). Der. to go to pot, i.e. into the 
cooking-pot. 

Potable, drinkable. (F.-L.) F. 
potable. L. pötäbilis, drinkable. =L. põ- 
tare, to drink; pdtus, drunken.+Skt. pa, 
to drink. Allied to Gk. wöoıs, drink, napa, 
drink. 

Potash. (E.) From 7o and ash; ash 
obtained by boiling down burnt vegetable 
substances in a pot. Latinised as Pofassa ; 
whence fotass-ium. ; 

Potation. (L.) From L. põtātio, a 
drinking. =L. potátus, pp. of potare, to 
drink. See Potable. 

Potato. (Span.— Hayti.) Span. patata, 
a potato. = Hayti batata, a yam. 

otch, to thrust ; see Poach (2). 

Potent. (I.) L. potent-, stem of 
potens, powerful, pres. part. of Posse, to be 
able, possum, I am able. Possum is short 
for *pot-sum or *pote-sum, from potis, 
powerful, orig. “a lord;’ allied to Skt. 
pati-, a master, lord, Lithuan. -2a/75, Russ. 
-pode in gos-pode, lord. Brugm. i. $ 158. 
Der. omnipotent. And see Despot. 

Pother, a bustle, confusion. (E.) Also 
pudder, the same; from pudder, vb., to 
stir, confuse, a variant of Potter. 


Potion. (F.-L.) F. potion. = L. 
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pötiönem, acc. of potio, a draught. = L. 
potus, drunken ; see 1590) M deed 

Pottage. (F.—Low G. . E. potage. 
=F. potage; formed with F. suffix -age 
(L. -aticum), from F. fot, a pot, of Teut. 
origin. See Pot. 

Potter. (E) To otter is to poke 
about, hence to stir, confuse, disorder, also 
to do a thing inefficiently; so also fother, 
to poke, disorder (Bailey, Halliwell). 
These are frequentative forms of put, to 
thrust; see Put. Cf. M. Du. poteren, ‘to 
search one thoroughly, Hexham; Du. 
peuteren, to fumble, poke about; Norw. 
pota, M. Swed. potta, to poke. 

Pottle. (F.-LowG.) M.E. potel. = 
O.1'. potel, a small pot, small measure; 
dimin. of F. pot, a pot. = Low G. pott ; see 
Pot. 

potwalloper. (Hybrid.) Lit. ‘ one 
who boils a pot;’ hence a voter who has a 
vote because he can boil a pot on his own 
fire. Wallop, to boil fast, is from M. E. 
walopen, to gallop. Golding has ‘ seeth- 
ing a-wallop,’ boiling rapidly ; tr. of Ovid, 
f. 82. See Gallop. 

Pouch. (F.—M. Du.) M.E. he. 
=0.F. pouche, variant of poche; see 
Pocket. 

Poult, a chicken. (F.-L) M.E. 
pulte.= Y. Poulet, a chicken; dimin. of 
poule, a hen. = Late L. pulla, a hen; fem. 
of pullus, a young animal. See Pool (2). 
Der. foult-er, afterwards extended to 
‚poult-er-er ; poult-r-y (for poult-er-y), A.F. 
poletrte. 

Poultice. (F.—L.) Gascoigne has 
the pl. pultesses (Steel Glas, 997). - M. F. 
*pult-ice, formed from M.F. pulte, ‘a 
poultice ;” Cot. [Cf M. Ital. poltiglia, 
* a pultis, Florio.] = Late L. pulta, a kind 
of pap; from pu/t-, as in L. puelt-¿s, gen. of 
Puls, a thick pap, or pap-like substance. 4- 
Gk. móA ros, porridge. 

Poultry; see Poult. 

Pounce (1) to seize with the claws. 
(F.—L.) Orig. a term in hawking; a 
hawk's claws were termed pounces; cf. 
O. F. ponce, a fist. A pounce is also a punch 
or stamp (Nares); a founson was a dagger 
(Barbour). Cf. Gascon pounchoun; O.F. 
poinc-on, punch-on (Ital. punz-one, Span. 
punz-on), a punch, sharp point. Cf. Ital. 
punzone, ‘a bodkin, a goldsmith's pouncer 
or pounce ;’ Florio. From the base seen 
in Ital. punz-ellare, to prick, goad, Span. 


Punz-ar, to punch. The Span. fuszar | 


POWER 


answers to a Late L. *punctiare, not 
found, but regularly formed from L. 
punctus, pp. o T gut nii See Pungent. 

Pounce (2), ine powder. (F.—L.) F. 
ponce; ‘pierre ponce, a pumis stone;' 
Cot. = L. pumicem, acc. of pfumex, pumice; 
see Pumice. Der. founcet-box. 

Pound (1), a weight, a sovereign. (L.' 
Orig. a weight. M.E. pund. A.S. pund, 
pl. fund. =L. pondo, a weight, used as an 
indeclinable sb., though orig. meaning ‘by 
weight * ; allied to pondus, a weight. See 
Ponder. 

Pound (2), an enclosure for strayed 
cattle. (E.) M.E. pond. A.S. pund, an 
enclosure. Hence pindar. Doublet, 


Pound (3), to bruise in a mortar. (E.) 
The d is excrescent. M.E. pounen; also 
Ponen, as in comp. to-power, to pound 
thoroughly. = A. S. punian, to pound. 

Pour. (F.-L.) M.E. pouren, poren, 
esp. used with out. The orig. sense was 
to purify, clarify, esp. by pressure or 

ueezing out.—O. F. purer, to clarify, 
also to pour out or drip; so also depurer, 
to clarify, to be clarified, to drip or run 
out. = Late L. púrare, to purify. = L. pürus, 
ure; see Pure. So in Guernsey, ‘ J'o 
cidre qui ure dans lauge,’ I hear the 
cider pouring into the trough (Moisy). 

Pourtray; see Portray. 

Pout (1), to swell out, to sulk. (E.) 
See below. [W. pwdu, to pout, to be 
sullen, is from E.] 

pout (2),a fish. (E) A.S. Zle-pitan, 
pl., eel-pouts. The fish has the power of 
inflating a membrane above the eyes; 
hence A.S. -pút-a — pout-er, From a 
Teut. base *27-an-, to swell out. Cf. Du. 
puit, a frog, from its rounded shape; puit- 
aal, an eel-pout ; puist, a pimple (from a 
shorter base *p-) ; Swed. puta, a cushion 
(from its shape; Swed. dial. puta, to be 
inflated). Cf. Prov. fot, pout, a full lip; 
Ja de pots, to pout (Mistral). Cf. Pudding. 

Poverty. (F.-L.) M.E. pouertee 
(= povertee).=O.F. poverte, later povret£, 
poverty (E. pauvreté).—L. paupertatem, 
acc. of paupertas, poverty.=L. pauper, 
poor. See Pauper. 

Powder. (F.-L) M.E. poudre.= 
F. poudre, O.F. poldre, puldre. Formed 
with excrescent d from L. puluerem, acc. 
of puluis, dust. See Pulverise. 

Power. (F.-L.) M.E. poe»; later 
po-w-er, the w being inserted. = A. F. foér. 


’ 
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O. F. fooir (mod. F. pouvoir’), to be able ; 
hence, as sb., 
be able; for L. fosse, to be able. 
Possible, Potent. 

Pox; see Pock. 

, Pram, a flat-bottomed boat. 
(Du.—Slav.) Du. praam; M. Du. prame. 
=Pol. and Bohem. pram. 

Practice. (F.—L.—Gk.) [Formerly 
practise, from the verb to practise. = O, F. 
practiser, pratiser. Late L. practicare.] 

The M. E. form of the sb. was praktike. = 
M.F. practique, practice. = L. practica, fem. 
of Practicus.=Gk. mparrixós, fit for busi- 
ness; whence 7} mpaxrıen, practical science, 
experience. = Gk. mpäooeıy (=*rpáx-yev), 
to do, accomplish. Der. practition-er, 
formed by needlessly adding -er to the 
older term practician, from M.F. practicien, 
* a practicer in law ;' Cot. 

Pretor, Pretor, a Roman magis- 
trate. (L.) L. prator, lit. a goer before, 
leader; for *pre-itor. = L. pra, before; 
*itor, a goer, from ire, to go. 

tic. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. prag- 
matique, belonging to business. = L. prag- 
maticus. = Gk. rpayuarixós, skilled in 
business. = Gk. mpaypar-, stem of mpaypa 
(=*npax-pa), a deed, thing done. = Gk. 
mpacoev (=*mpáx-yewv), todo. See Prac- 
tice. 

Prairie, an extensive meadow. (F.— 
L.) F. prairie, a meadow. = Late L. 
prätäria, meadow-land.=L. prātum, a 
meadow. 

Praise, sb. (F.—L.) O.F. reis, price, 
value, merit (hence, tribute to merit). = L. 
pretium, price, value. Der. dis-praise. 

Prance. (E.) M.E. prancen, prauncen, 
used of a horse; it means to make a show, 
shew off; apparently an A. F. adaptation 
of M.E. pranken, to trim. Cf. Dan. dial. 
prandse, pranse, to go proudly, as a 
prancing horse; ransk, proud; Swed. 
dial. pránga, to shew off. So also M. Du. 
pronken, to make a show, to strut about; 
Low G. prunken. See below. 

Prank (1), to deck, adorn. (E.) M.E. 
pranken, to trim; allied to obs. E. frirk, 
to trim (Nares). Prink is a nasalised 
form of prick; cf. Lowl. Sc. preek, to be 
spruce, prick-me-dainty, finical, frink, 
primp, to deck, to prick. Prank is an 
allied form to these; see further under 
Prick. So also M. Du. proncken, to dis- 
play one's dress, pronckepinken, proncke- 
Prinken, to glitter in a fine dress; Low G. 


See 


PRECENTOR 
Dan. Swed. prunk, show, parade; M. Du. 


aie vau L. potére, to | pryken, to make a show. From a Teut. 


type *prenkan., str. vb. (pt. t. *prank, pp. 
*Prunkanoz). 

2),a trick. (E.) An act done 
to shew off, a trick to make people stare ; 
from Prank (1). 

Prate. (E.) M.E. praten. Cf. M. 
Swed. prata, Dan. prate, to prate, talk; 
Swed. Dan. prat, talk; M. Du. and Low 
G. praten, to prate; Du. praat, talk. Of 
imitative origin; from a base *frat. Der. 
pratt-le, the frequentative form. 

Prawn. (F.!—L.!) M.E. grane, 
Prompt. Parv. Perhaps (through a lost 
A. F. form) from L. perna, a sea-mussel ; 
cf. M. Ital. parnocchie, ‘a fish called 
shrimps or praunes;' Florio. 

Pray. (F.-L.) M.E. preyen.=A.F. 
and O.F. preier (F. prier).=L. precari, 
to pray. See Precarious. Der. pray-er, 
M. E. freiere, O. F. preiere, from L. pre- 
cäria, fem. of precdreus, adj. 

Pre-, beforehand. (L.; or F.— L.) M.F. 
pre-, L. pre-, from L. pre, prep., before. 
For *prai, a locative form. 4] Hence 
numerous compounds, many of which, 
like precaution, are of obvious origin. 

Preach. (F.-L.) M.E. prechen.= 
O. F. precher, po (précher). - L. præ- 
dicáre,to declare. See Predicate. 

Prebend. (F.— L.) O.F. prebende 
(F. prébende).=L. prebenda, a payment, 
stipend from a public source; orig. fem. 
of gerundive of predére, to afford, give. 
=L. pre, before, habére, to have; whence 
prehibére, to hold forth, give, contracted 
to prabére. Der. prebend-ar-y. 

ecarious. (L.) L. precári-us, ob- 
tained by prayer or as a favour, doubtful, 
precarious ; with suffix -ous.—L. precari, 
to pray. =L, prec-, stem of prex, a prayer. 
+G. fragen, to ask; Goth. frash-nan, 
A.S. frignan, to ask; Lith. Zrasayti ; 
Russ. prosite ; Pers. pursidan ; Skt. pracch, 


toask. (4/PREK.) Brugm. i. $ 607. 
Precaution. (F.-L.) From Pre- 
and Caution. 


Precede. (F.-L) O.F. preceder 
(E. précéder). =L. precédere, to go before. 
—L. pre, before; cedere, to go. See 
Cede. Der. preced-ent ; pre-cess-ion, from 
the pp. Precess-us. 

Precentor. (L.) L. precentor, the 
leader of a choir.=L. pre, before; and 
cantor, a singer, from canere, to sing; see 
Cant (1). 
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t. (F.-L.) O.F. precept. = 
L. preceptum, a prescribed rule. = L. pre- 
ceptus, pp. of pracipere, to take before- 
hand, give rules. = L. ræ, before; capere, 
to take. Der. precept-or. 

Precinct. (L.) Late L. precinctum, 
a boundary. =L. precinctus, pp. of pre- 
cingere, to gird about. = L. pre, in front ; 
cingere, to gird. See Cincture. 

Precious. (F.-L.) O.F. precieus 
(F. précieux).=—L. pretiösus, valuable. = L. 
pretium, price, value. See Price. 

Precipice. (F.-L.) F. précipice. = 
L. precipitium, a falling headlong down ; 
a precipice. =L. pracipit-, decl. stem of 
preceps, headlong. =L. præ, before; and 
capit-, decl. stem of caput, head. Der. 
precipitate, from L. precipitare, to cast 
headlong. 

Precise. (F.-L.) O.F. precis, strict. 
= L. precisus, cut off, concise, strict; pp. 
of precidere, to cut off. — L. pre, in front ; 
cedere, to cut. See Ceesura. 

Preclude. (L) L. preclidere, to 
shut off, hinder access to.—L. fre, in 
front ; claudere (pp. clüsus),to shut. Der. 
preclus-ion, from the pp. preclüsus. Cf. 
Conclude. 

Precocious. (L.) Coined (with suffix 
-ous) from L. precoct-, decl. stem of precox, 
prematurely ripe. = L. pre, before ; coquere, 
to cook, to ripen. See Cook. 

Precursor. (L) L. precursor, a 
forerunner. = L. fre, before; cursor, a 
runner, from curs-us, pp. of currere, to 
run. See Current. 

Predatory, given to plundering. (L.) 
L. predatorius, plundering. = L. predator, 
a plunderer. = L. predari, to plunder. = L. 
preda, booty. B. Preda =*prehed-a, 
that which is seized beforehand; from 
pre, before, and hed-, base of -hendere, to 
seize, get, cognate with get; see Get. 
(So also prendere = pre-hendere.) y. Irish 
spreidh, cattle, W. praidd, flock, herd, 
booty, prey, are from L. preda. 

Predecessor. (L.) L. pradécessor. 
= L. pre, before; decessor, one who retires 
from an office, from décessus, pp. of deced- 
ere, to depart. — L. de, from ; cedere, to go. 
See Cede. 

Predicate. (L) From pp. of pre- 
dicäre, to publish, proclaim, declare. = L. 
pre, before; dicare, to tell, publish, allied 
to dicere, to say. See Diction. 

predicament. (L.) L. predicamen- 
tum, a term in logic, one of the most 


facere, to make, set. 
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general classes into which things can be 
divided. — L. predicare, to declare (above). 

Predict. (L.) L. predictus, pp. of 
predicere, to say beforehand, foretell. = L. 
pre, before; dicere, to say. See Diction. 

Predilection, a choosing beforehand. 
(L.) From L. pre, before; dilectio, 
choice, from diligere, to choose; see 
Diligent. 

Preface. (F.-L.) O.F. preface. un 
L. prefatio, a preface. = L. prefatus, 
spoken before, pp. of pr@fari, to speak 
before. — L. fre, before, färi, to speak. 
See Fate. 

Prefect, a governo. (F.-L) M.E. 
Prefect. = O.F. prefect (E. préfet). = L. 
prefectus, one set over others; pp. of pre- 
ficere, to set before. = L. pre-, before; 
See Fact. 
Prefer. (F.-L.) O.F. preferer.= L. 
preferre, to set in front, prefer. = L. pre, 
before ; ferre, to bear, set. See Fertile. 
Prefigure. (F.-L.) From Pre- and 


Figure. 
t, fruitful, with child. (F.— 

L.) M.F. pregnant, ‘pregnant, pithy;” 
Cot. — L. regnantem, acc. of praegnans, 
pregnant. Pregnans has the form of a 
pres. part. of an obs. verb *pragnáre, to 
be before a birth, to be about to bear. = 
L. pre, before; *gnäre, to bear, of which 
the pp. grätus or nátus is used as the pp. 
of the inceptive infin. mascz, to be born. 
See Natal. 

Prehensile, adapted for grasping. 
(L.) Coined with suffix -z/e (L. -zs) 
from L. prehens-us, pp. of prehendere, 
prendere, to lay hold of. —L. pra, before; 
obsolete -hendere, to grasp, cognate with 
E. Get, q.v. 

Prejudge. (F.-L.) O.F. prejuger. 
= L. preiudicare, to judge beforehand. = 


L. pre, before; züdicäre, to judge, from 
tudic-, stem of itdex, a judge. See 
Judge. 


rejudice. (F.—L.) O.F. prejudice. 
= L. preiudicium, a judicial examination, 
previous to a trial, also a prejudice. = L. 


| pre, before; ¿údicium, judgment, from 
| £udic-, stem of zzdex, a judge. 
| Prelate, a church dignitary. (F.—L.) 


O. F. prelat.=L. prelatus, set above; 
used as pp. of preferre, to prefer (but 
from a different root) =I.. pre, before; 
lätus, borne, set, pp. of tollere, to lift, bear. 
See Tolerate. 


Preliminary, introductory. (F.—L.) 
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Coined from /re-, prefix, before ; and M.F. 
liminaire, ‘set before the entry of, dedi- 
catory,’ Cot. From L. pre, before; and 
liminaris, adj., coming at the beginning 
or threshold. =L. /imzn-, stem of limen, 
threshold, See Limit. 

Prelude, an introduction. (F.—L.) 
M. F. prelude, ‘a preludium, preface, pre- 
amble;' Cot.mLate L. *prelüdium.=L. 

prelidere, to play beforehand, give a 
prelude. = L. ra, before; /üdere, to play. 
See Ludicrous. 

Premature. (F.—L.) 
and Mature. 

Premier. (F.—L.) F. premier, first. 
=L. primártum, acc. of primarius, chief. 
= L. primus, first. See Prime (1). 

Premiss, Premise. (F.—L.) 
Better premiss than premise.—O.F. pre- 
misse (F. prémisse), in use in the 14th 
century (Littre).=L. premissa (sententia 
being understood), a premiss, lit. that 
which is sent before or stated beforehand. 
Fem. of premissus, pp. of premittere, to 
send before.=L. pre, before; mitlere, to 
send. See Missile. Der. remises, s. 

l., the adjuncts of a building, first stated 
in full, in a lease, and afterwards referred 
to as the premises ; or otherwise, due to 
the custom of beginning leases with pre- 
mises setting forth the names of the 
grantor and grantee of the deed. Also 
premise, vb., with accent on 7. 

Premium. (L.) L. premium, profit; 
lit. ‘a taking before ;’ for *pre-imium. 
=L. pre, before; emere, to take. Cf, 
Exempt. 

Premonish,to warn beforehand. (F. 

—L.) Coined from fre-, before (for L. 
pre); and monish, a corrupted form of 
M. E. monesten, to warn, Wyclif, 2 Cor. 
vi 1. See Admonish. Der. premonit- 
or-y, from L. premonitor, one who warns 
beforehand, from fremonére, to warn 
beforehand. 


Prentice, short for 


q. v 

Pre . (F.—L.) M.F. preparer; 
Cot. = L. preparare, to make ready before- 
hand. =L. præ, before; parāre, to pre- 
pare. See Pare. 

Prepense, premeditated. (F. — L.) 
1. As it from M.F. pre-, beforehand ; penser, 
to think. =L, pre, beforehand; pensāre, 
to weigh, ponder, frequent. form of pen- 
dere, to weigh ; see Pendant. 2. But in 
the phr. malice prepense, it is an altered 


From Pre- 


Apprentice, 
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formof A.F. purpensé, pp. of purpenser, to 
meditate on, with prefix pur- (Y. pour-) 
from L. pro. 

preponderate. (L.) From pp. of 
L. praponderáre, to outweigh. =L. pre, 
before; fonderäre, to weigh; see Pon- 
der. 

Preposition. (F.-L.) O.F. prepo- 
sition.=L. acc. prepositionem, a setting 
before; a preposition (in grammar).=L. 
Prapositus, pp. of preponere, to set before. 
=L. pre, before; fönere, to place. See 
Position. 

Preposterous. (L.) L. preposter-us, 
inverted, hind side before; with suffix -ous. 
= L. pre, before; osterus, later, coming 
after. See Post-. 

Prerogative. (F.-L.) A.F. pre- 
rogative, a privilege. =L. prerogitiua, a 
previous choice, preference, privilege. = 
L. pre, before; rogäre, to ask. See 
Rogation. 

Presage. (F.-L.) O.F. presage. = 
L. prasagium, a divining beforehand. = L. 
Prasägire, to perceive beforehand. = L. 
pre, before ; sãgīre, to observe, perceive. 
See Sagacious. 

Presbyter. (L.—Gk.) L. presbyter. 
= Gk. mpeoßürepos, an elder; orig. elder, 
comparative of mpécfvs, old. Cf. L. 
priscus, ancient. 

Prescience. (F. - L.) O.F. prescience. 
= L. prescientía, foreknowledge. = L. pre, 
before; scientia, knowledge. See Science. 
Prescribe. (L.) L. frescribere, to 
write beforehand, prescribe; pp. pre- 
scriptus (whence Prescription). =L. pre, 
before; scribere, to write. See Scribe. 

Present (1), near at hand. (F.—L., 
O. F. present. = L. present-, stem of pre- 
sens, i.e. being in front or near. =L. pre, 
in front; -sens, for *es-ens, being, from 
WES, tobe. Cf Absent. Der. present-ly; 
presence, sb, O.F. presence, L. pra- 
sentia. 

present (2), to give. (F.-L.) O.F. 
Presenter.=L. prasentare, to place before, 
hold out, offer. = L. present-, stem of præ- 
sens (above). Der. present, sb., a gift. 
Presentiment. (F.-L.) M.F. pre- 
sentiment, ‘a fore-feeling;’ Cot. = L. præ- 
senti-re, to feel beforehand. =L. pre, 
before; sentire, to feel. See Sense. 
Preserve. (F.—L.) O.F. preserver, 
to preserve. = L. pre, beforehand ; seruare, 
to keep. See Serve. 

Preside. (F.—L.) O.F. presider, to 
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reside, govern. = L. prasidére, to sit be- 

ore, preside over.=L. Pre, in front; 
sedére, to sit. See Sedentary. 

Press (1), to squeeze. (F.—L.) M.E. 
pressen. = Y. presser. =L. pressáre frequent. 
of premere (pp. pressus), to press. Der. 
press, sb.: press-ure. 

Press (2), to hire men for service, make 
men serve as sailors, &c. (F.—L.) Press 
is a corruption of the old word prest, 
ready; whence prest-money, ready money 
advanced to a man hired for service, 
earnest money ; also imprest, a verb (now 
impress), to give a man earnest money. 
When it became common to use sompul- 
sion to force men into service, it was con- 
fused with the verb to press. Prest money 
was money lent. = O.F. prester (F. préter), 
to lend, advance money. = L. prestáre, to 
stand forth, come forward, furnish, offer, 
give. —- L. pre, in front; stäre, to stand. 
See State. Der. press-gang, im-press, 
im-press-ment. 

Prestige. (F.—L.) F. prestige, an 
illusion, fascination, influence due to fame. 
=L. prestigium, a deception, illusion, 
jugglery. For *prastrigium, the and r 
being lost (Brug. i. $ 483).—L. prestring- 
ere, to bind fast, to dull, dim, blind. = L. 
pra, before; stringere, to bind. See 
Stringent. 

Presume. (F.—L.) M. E. presumen. 
=O. F. presumer.=L. presümere, to take 
beforehand, presume, imagine.=L. gre, 
before; súmere, to take; see Assume. 
Der. presumpt-ion, &c. (from the pp. 
prasumpt-us). 

Pretend. (F.-L.) O.F. pretendre. 
=L. fratendere, to spread before, hold 
out as an excuse, allege, pretend. = L. pre, 
before; Zendere, to stretch. See Tend (1). 
Der. pretence, misspelt for pretense (O. F. 
pretensse, f., Godefroy), from the fem. of 
Late L. pretensus, used for L. pretentus, 
pp. of pretendere. 

eter-, prefix. (L.) L. preter, be- 
yond; comparative form of pre, before; 
see Pre-. 

Preterite. (F.-L.) M.E. preterit. 
=O. F. preterit, m., preterite, fem. =L. 
praeteritus, pp. of preterire, to pass by. = 
L. preter, beyond ; ive, to go. 

etermit, to omit. (L.) L. preter- 
mittere, to allow to go past.=L. preter, 
beyond; mittere, to send. See Missile. 
Der. pretermiss-ion, from the pp. 


Preternatural. (L.) From L. preter, 
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beyond; and natural, adj., from nature. 
See Nature. 

Pretext. (F.-L.) M.F. pretexte, a 
pretext. = L. pretextum, a pretext; orig. 
neut. of pretextus, pp. of pretexere, lit. to 
weave in front. =L, præ, in front; texere, 
to weave. See Text. 

. (E) M.E. prati; A.S. præ- 
tig, prettig, petig, orig. deceitful, tricky; 
hence clever, cunning, the usual M. E. 
sense. Formed with suffix -zg from A. S. 
pret, deceit, trickery. Cf. Lowl. Sc. pratty, 
pretty, tricky, from prat, a trick (G. Doug- 
las). +Icel. prettr, a trick ; pretta, to cheat; 
E. Fries. pret, a trick, prettig, jocose, droll, 
pleasant ; M. Du. pratte, perte, Du. part, 
a trick, deceit. Of uncertain origin. 

il. (F.-L.) O. F. prevail, 1 p. 
pr. of prevaloir, to prevail. — L. preualére, 
to have great power. = L. pre, before, ex- 
cessively ; walére, to be strong. See Valid. 
Der. prevalent, from L. preualent-, stem 
of pres. pt. of preualére, to prevail. 

Prevaricate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
| preuaricari, to straddle, hence to swerve, 
| shuffle, shift, quibble. = L. pre, before, ex- 
| cessively ; wärzc-us, straddling, from udrus, 
crooked. See Varicose. 

Prevent. (L.) The old meaning was 
| ‘to go before’ ; cf. M. F. prevenir, ‘to pre- 
vent, anticipate, forestall ;’ Cot.=L. ræ- 
uent-us, pp. of preuenire, to go before. = 
| L. pre, before; uenire, to come. See 
| Venture. 

Previous. (L.) L. preui-us, on the 
way before, going before; with suffix -ous. 

= L. pre, before; uia, a way. 

Prey, sb. (F.-L.) A.F. preie (F. 
Pproie).=L. prada, prey. See Predatory. 
Der. prey, vb. 

Prial, three ofa sort, at cards. (F.—L.) 
A contraction of pair-royal; (see Nares). 

Price. (F.-L.) M.E. pris.=0. F. 
pris, also spelt Preis, price, value, merit. = 
L. pretium, price. See Precious. 

ick. (E.) M.E. prikke, prike, sb. 

A.S. pricu, prica, a point, prick, dot; 
prician, to prick. + M. Du. prick, Du. 
prik, a prickle; Dan. prik, Swed. prick, 
a dot, mark; E. Fries, Low G. prik. 
Also Du., E. Fries., Low G. prikken, to 
prick; Dan. prikke, Swed. pricka, to dot. 
From a Teut. base *prik, to prick, dot. 
Der. prick, vb.; prick-le, sb., from A. S. 

4. 


Pride. (F.-L. . E. pride, prude. 
A.S. pryte, pride; regularly formed (by 
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the usual change from z to y) from A. S. 
Prüt, proud, of F. origin. See Proud. 

Priest. (L.- Gk.) M.E. preest; A. S. 
preost. Contracted (like O. F. prestre, O. 
Sax. prestar, G. priester) from L. presbyter. 
Cf. ‘Prester John? See Presbyter. 
@ Abnormal; perhaps presbyter was ap- 
prehended as *prebyster. 

Prig (1), tosteal. (E) Cant prygge, to 
ride, vide off with a horse which a man has 
to take care of; rigger of prauncers, a 
horse-stealer; see Harman's Caveat, pp. 
42, 43, and p. 84, col. 3. Modification of 


prick, to spur, to ride; Spenser, F. Q. i. | pri 


1.1. See Prick. 

ig (2), a pert, pragmatical fellow. 
(E.) From the verb to prick, in the sense 
to trim, adorn, dress up. Lowl. Sc. prig- 
me-dainty, prick-me-dainty, a prig. See 
above. 

Prim, neat. (F.—L.) O.F. grim, masc., 
prime, fem., prime, forward, also prime, 
masc. and fem., thin, slender, small, as che- 
veux primes, ‘smooth or delicate hair ;’ 
Cot. The sense is first-grown, small, deli- 
cate.=L. primus, first (below). «f The 
word was perhaps confused with rink, to 
deck; see Prank. 

ime (1), first, chief. (F.—L.) F. 
prime, properly ‘ prime,’ the first canonical 
hour.=L. prima, fem. of primus, first. 
Primus is for *prismus, and is related to 
pris-cus, ancient, prts-tinus, primitive, 
and to prius, adv., former. Brugm. ii. 
§ 165. Cf. A.S. for-ma, first, from fore 
(see Former); Gk. mpà-ros, first, from 
mpo; Skt. pra-ta-ma-, first. Der. prim- 
ary ; prim-ate, O. F. primat, L. acc. prim- 
atem, from primas, a chief man. 

rime (2),to make a gun quite ready. 

(F.—L.) Cf. prime, to trim trees ; Prime, 
first position in fencing; and esp. the phr. 
“to put into prime order. A peculiar use 
of prime (1). 

primero, an old game at cards. (Span. 
—L.) Span. primero, lit. ‘first.’ = L. pri- 
7árius, chief; see Premier. 

primeval. (L.) Coined from L. prim- 
us, first; @u-um, age; with suffix -a/; cf. 
L. primauus, primeval. 

primitive. (F.—L.) F. primitif. mu 
L. primitiuus, earliest of its kind. =L. 
primit-us, adv., for the first time. =L. 
‚Primus, first. 

primogeniture. (F.—L.) M. F. pri- 
mogeniture, ‘the being eldest;' Cot. = I. 
primogenitus, first-born. =L. primo-, for 


PRISON 


primus, first; genitus, pp. of gignere (base 
gen-), to beget, produce ; see Genus. 
| primordial, original. (F.—L.) F. 
primordial.=L. primordiälis, original. = 
L. primordium, origin. — L. prim-us, first ; 
| ordiri, to begin, allied to ordo, order. 
| primrose. (F.—L.) As if from F. 
prime rose, first rose; L. prima rosa. 
Such is the popular etymology; but, his- 
torically, primrose is a substitution for 
M. E. primerole, a primrose. Dimin. of 
| Late L. primula, a primrose (still preserved 
|in Span. primula, the same). Again, 
imula is a derivative of primus, first. 
| @ Thus the word rose was only associated 
with primrose by a popular blunder. 

prince. (F.—L.) F. prince. =L, prin- 
| cipem, acc. of princeps, a chief, lit. “taking 
the first place. =L. prin-, for prim-us, 
first ; capere, to take; see Capital. 

principal. (F.—L.) F. principal. = 
L. principalis, chief. = L. princip-, stem of 
princeps, a chief (above). 
| ciple. (F.-L.) The/isanE. 
| addition, as in syllable.=F. principe, a 
principle, maxim; orig. beginning. = L. 
| principium, a beginning.=L. princip-, 
stem of princeps, taking the first place; 
see prince (above). 

Print, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. printe, 
prente, preinte; short for empreinte, bor- 
rowed from M.F. empreinte, ‘a stamp, 


print ;’ Cot. See Imprint. Der. print, 
vb. ; re-print. 
Prior (1), former. (L.) L. prior, 


former. Used as comparative of the su- 
perl. primus; sce Prime. 

prior (2), head ofa priory. (F.—L.) 
M. E. priour.— A.F. priour; Y. prieur. 
= L. friörem, acc. of prior, former, hence, 
a superior; see above. 

Prise, Prize, a lever. (F.—L.) ‘Prise, 
alever;’ Halliwell. Hence ‘to prise open 
a box,’ or corruptly, ‘to gry open.'—- F. 
‚Prise, a grasp, tight hold (hence, leverage). 
Orig. fem. of pris, pp. of prendre, to 
grasp.=L. prehendere, to grasp. See 
Prehensile. 

Prism. (L.—Gk.) L. prisma.—Gk. 
zpícua (stem mpiopar-), a prism; lit. a 
piece sawn off. — Gk. mpíew, for *mpicew, 
to saw. (Gk. y npís.) Der. prismat-ic. 

Prison. (F.-L.) O.F. risun, F. 
prison; cf. Ital. prigione, a prison. =L, 
acc. Prensiönem, acc. of prensio, a seizing, 
seizure. = L, prensus, for prehensus, pp. of 
prehendere, to seize. See Prehensile. 
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Pristine, ancient. (F.—L.) M.F. 
pristine. —- L. pristinus, ancient; allied to 
L. pris-cus, former, and to prime (1). 

ivate. (L.) L. priudtus, apart; pp. 
of priudre, to bereave. = L. priuus, single; 
lit. put forward, sundered from the rest. 

Privet, a shrub. (F.?—L.?) Privet 
seems to be a corruption of primet, which 
also means a primrose; confusion between 
the plants arose from the L. /igustrum being 
applied to both. We also find, for privet, 
the names prim, primprint, primprivet ; 
where print is short for primet (prim’t), 
and primprint stands for prim-prim-et. 
Prob. named from being formally cut and 
trimmed; cf. prime, to cut trees (Halli- 
well). See Prim and Prime (1). Primet, 
a primrose, is likewise from prime. 

ivilege. (F.-L.) O.F. privilege. 
=L. priutlégium, (1) a bill against a 
person, (2) an ordinance in favour of one, 
a privilege. — L. priwi-, for priuus, single ; 
lég-, stem of lex, law. 
privy, private. (F.-L.) O.F. prive 
(F. privé), private. = L, priudtus, private; 
see Private. 

Prize (1), a thing captured from the 
enemy or won in a lottery. (F.—L.) F. 
prise, a seizure, also, a prize; see Prise. 

Prize (2), to value highly. (F.—L.) 
M. E. prisen. — Y. priser, to esteem. = O. F. 
pris (F. prix), a price, value. = L. pretium, 
value. See Price. 

Prize (3), the same as Prise. . 

Pro-, prefix. (L.or Gk. ; or F. CL.) L. 
pro-, prefix, before; cf. also rd (= pród), 
an abl. form, used as a prep. Also Gk. 
mpo-, prefix; mp6, prep., before; cf. Skt. 
pra, before, away. See pre-, prefix; pri- 
or, pri-me, pri-vate, prow, pro-vost, &c. 

Proa, Proe, Prow, ua, a small 
ship. (Malay.) Malay prahu, práu, a 
general term lor small ships. 

Probable. (F.-L.) F. probable. = L. 
probabilis, that may be proved.— L. ro- 
bare, to test, prove, orig. to try the 
goodness.=L. frodus, good, excellent. 
See Prove. 

bation. (F.—L.) F. probation. 
= L. acc. probationem, a trial, proof. = L, 
probatus, pp. of probare, to test. 
probe. (L.) A coined word; cf. Late 
L. proba, a proof. = L. prodare, to test; see 
above. 

bity. (F.—L.) F. probité, honesty. 
probitatem, acc. of probitas, honesty. = 
L. probus, honest, excellent. 
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Problem. (F.-L.-Gk.) O.F. pro- 
bleme ; Y. problème. = L. problema. = Gk. 
mpéBAnya, a thing thrown forward, or put 
forward as a question for discussion. = Gk. 
mp6, forward; BAfjpa, a casting, from BáA- 
Aew, to cast. 

Proboscis. (L.—Gk.) L. proboscis. = 
Gk. mpoBooxis, an elephant's trunk or 
‘ feeder. = Gk. mpd, in front; Béoxeyv, to 
feed ; see Botany. 

Proceed. (F.-L. O.F. proceder. = 
L. procédere,to go forward. = L. pro, before; 
cédere, to go. See Cede. Der. process 
(mod. F. procès); process-ion. 

Proclaim. (F.—L.) F. proclamer, 
‘to proclame;’ Cot.=L. proclámáre, to 
call out.=L. pro, forth; c/ämäre, to cry 


out. See Claim. 
Proclivity. (L) From L. pröci- 


uitás, a downward slope, tendency. = L, 
procliuus, sloping forward. = L. pro, for- 
ward; cliuus, aslope. (4/KLEI.) Cf. 
Acclivity. 

Procrastinate, to postpone. (D 
From pp. of L. fröcrastinäre, to delay, 
put off till the morrow. = L. p70, forward, 
off; crastinus, belonging to the morrow, 
from cräs, morrow. 

Procreate. (L) L. procreátus, pp. 
of pröcreäre, to generate. = L. pro, before, 
forth ; creäre, to produce. See Create. 

Proctor. (L) M. E. proketour; short 
form of procuratour. =O. F. Procurator. = 
L. acc. Pröcürätörem ; see Procurator. 

Procumbent, prostrate. (L.) L. pro- 
cumbent-, stem of procumbens, pres. pt. of 
procumbere, to sink forwards. = L. pro, 
forwards; cumbere, to recline, allied to 
cubáre, to lie down. See Covey. 

Procurator. (L.) L. procúrátor, a 
manager, deputy. = L. procúráre; see 
below. 

procure. (F.-L.) F. procurer. =L, 

procúráre, to take care of, manage. = L. 
pro, before; cüräre, to take care, from 
cura, care. See Cure. 

igal. (F.—L.) O.F. prodigal. = 
Late Lat. prodigalis; due to L. prodigus, 
lavish ; for *pröd-agus.=L. prod-, forth ; 
and agere, to do, act. See Agent. 

igy. (F.—L.) Englished from F. 
| prodige, a prodigy, wonder. = L. prödigium, 
| a token, portent, prophetic sign. B. Per- 
haps for *prodagium, i.e. a saying before- 
hand, from prod (pro), before, and *agium, 
|a saying, as in ad-agium; see Adage. 
Brugm. i. $ 759. 
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Produce, vb. (L.) L. prodúcere, to 
bring forward. = L. rd, forward; dücere, 
to lead. See Duke. Der. product-ive, 
-ion (from the pp. below). 

product, sb. (L) L. productus, pro- 
duced; pp. of prödücere (above). 

Proem. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. proéme, 
‘a proem, preface;' Cot. = L. prowmium. = 
Gk. mpooiwor, an introduction. = Gk. mp6, 
before; ofyos, a way, path, from yEl, 
to go. 

Profine impiois (F.—L.) F. profane. 
=L. profanus, unholy; lit. before (i.e. 
outside of) the temple. = L. pro, before; 
Janum, a temple. 

Profess. (F.—L.) We find M. E. fro- 
Jessed, pp., Englished from O. F. profes, 
masc., professe, fem., professed. = L. pro- 
fessus, pp. of profitéri, to avow. =L. pro, 
forth i fuer to speak; see Confess. 

Proffer. (F.-L.) M.F. proferer, to 
produce, adduce. = L. proferre, to bring 
forward. = L. pro, forward ; ferre, to bring, 
cognate with E.€?ear. See Bear (1). 

roficient. (L.) L. proficient-, stem 
of pres. pt. of proficere, to make progress, 
advance. — L. pro, forward ; facere, to make. 
See Fact. 

Profile. (Ital.-L.) Ital. profilo, a 
sketch of a picture, outline (Florio). = L. 
pro, before, in front ; filum, a thread (Ital. 
filo, thread, line). € The mod. F. profi? 
is also from Ital. profilo. 

Profit. (F.-L.) M.E. profit. - F. pro- 
fit. — L. profectum, neut. of profectus, pp. 
of pröficere, to make progress, be profit- 
able. See Proficient. 

Profligate. (L.) L. pröfigätus, cast 
down, abandoned, dissolute ; pp. of prdfii- 
gare, to dash down.—L. pro, forward; 
figere, to strike, dash. See Afflict. 

rofound, deep. (F.—L.) F. profond. 
=L, profundum, acc. of profundus, deep. 
=L. pro, forward, hence downward; fund- 
us, bottom, allied to Bottom. Der. pro- 
fund-ity, M. F. profondite. 

Profuse, lavish. (L.) L. profúsus, pp. 
of profundere, to pour forth. = L. pro, forth; 
fundere, to pour. See Fuse (1). 

Progenitor. (F.—L.) Formerly pro- 
genitour. — M. F. progeniteur.=L. prögeni- 
lorem, acc. of prögenitor, an ancestor. = 
L. pro, before; genitor, a parent, from the 
base of gignere, to beget. (4/GEN.) See 
Genus. 

progeny. (F.—L.) O. F. progenie. = 


PROLOCUTOR 
offspring. = L, pro-, forth; genus, kin. See 


nus. 

Prognostic, presage. (F.— L. — Gk.) 
M. F. prognostique ; Cot. = L. prognösticon. 
— Gk. mpoyvworıxöv, a token of the future. 
=Gk. mpó, before; yveorixós, good at 
knowing. See Gnostic. 


Programme Program. (F.-L.— 
Gk.) Now spelt as if re F. programme ; 
formerly programma (1706), from L. pro- 
gramma.=Gk. mpéypappa, a public notice 
in writing. = Gk. mpd, beforehand ; ypaypa, 
a writing, from ypapew, to write. 
ss, advancement. (F. — L.) 
M.F. progres (F. progres). = L. progressum, 
acc. of frögressus, an advance.=L. pro- 
gressus, pp. of prögredi, to go forward. == 
L. pro, forward ; and gradi, to walk. See 
Grade. 
Prohibit, to check. (L.) From L. 
prohibitus, pp. of prohibére, to hold before 
one, put in one's way, prohibit. = L. pro, 


before; habére, to have, keep. See 
Habit. 
Project, sb,a plan. (F.-L.) M.F. 


Project (F. projet), a project, purpose. = L. 
Prötectum, neut. of proiectus, pp. of prö- 
icere ( proticere), to Ting forth; hence (in 
Late L.) to purpose, plan. = L. pro, forth ; 
iacere, to cast. See Jet (1). 

Prolate, extended in the direction of 
the polar axis, (L.) L. prolatus, extended. 
=L. pro, forward; /atus, carried, pp. of 
tollere, to lift, bear. See Tolerate. 

Prolepsis, anticipation. (L.—Gk.) L. 
Prolépsis. = Gk. mpddnyis, lit. a taking be- 
forehand. — Gk. mp6, before; Anyıs, a seiz- 
ing, from Anyp-opa, fut. of AauBávev, to 
seize. See Catalepsy. 

Proletarian, a citizen of the lowest 
class, useful only by producing children. 
(L.) From L, proletárius, one who served 
the state Ly help of his children only. 
= L. proles, offspring (below). 

prolific. (F.-L.) F. prolifique, fruit- 
ful. =L. proli-, decl. stem of proles, off- 
spring; -ficus, from facere, to make. 
Perhaps L. proles = pro-oles, from pro, 
before, and *olére, to grow, whence 
ad-olescere, to grow up; cf. sub-oles, 
ind-oles. See Adult. 

Prolix. F.-L.) F. prolixe.=L. pro- 
líxus, extended. Lit. ‘that which has 
flowed forth’ or beyond bounds; from 


| pro, forth, Ziguere, ligui, to flow. Cf. 


é-lixus, soaked. See Liquid. 


L. progeniem, acc. of progeniós. lineage, | Prolocutor, the chairman of a con- 
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ference. (L.) L. prélociitor, an advocate. 
= L. prolociitus, pp. of prologui, to speak 
in public.=L. 279, publicly; /oguz, to 
speak. See Loquacious. 

logue, a preface. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
F. prologue. — L. prologum, acc. of Prologus. 
— Gk. mp6Aoyos, a fore-speech. = Gk. mpd, 
before; Aóyos, a speech. See Logic. 

Prolong, to continue. (F.—L.) M.E. 
Prolongen.=F. prolonger. =L. prolongire, 
to prolong. = L. 274-, forward; /ongus, 
long. See Long. Doublet, purloin. 

Promenade, walk. (F.—L.) Formed 
with O. F. suffix -ade (< l. -ata) from O. F. 
promener, to walk. Late L. prominare, 
to drive forwards. = L. 272, forwards; Late 
L. minäre, to drive, lead ; from L. minari, 
to threaten. See Menace. 

Prominent, projecting, forward. (L.) 
L. prominent-, stem of pres. pt. of pro- 
minére, to project forward. = L. pro, for- 
ward; -minére, to project. See Me- 
nace. 

Promiscuous, mixed, confused. (L.) 
For L. promiscuus, mixed. = L. pro, forward 
(here of slight force); wmiscere, to mix. 
See Miscellaneous. 

Promise, an agreement to do a thing. 
(F.—L.) Formerly 2romes. — F. promesse, 
‘a promise;’ Cot. = L. promissa, fem. of 
promissus, pp. of promittere, to send or 
put forth, to promise. = L. 272, forward; 
mittere, to send. See Missile. Der. 
promiss-o-ry. 

Promontory, a headland. (L.) L. 
promonturium, a ridge, headland. Prob. 
from prominére, to jut out; see Promi- 
nent, and cf. Mount. 

Promote, to advance, further. /L.) 
From L. promót-us, pp. of promouére, to 
move forward. = L. pré, forward ; mouére, 
to move. See Move. 

Prompt. (F.—L) F. prompt. = L. 
promptum, acc. of promptus, promtus, 
brought to light, at hand, ready, pp. of 
promere, to bring forward; for *prdd-imere 
=L. prod, forward ; emere, to take, bring. 
Cf. Exempt. 

Promulgate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
prömulgäre to publish. (Of unknown 
origin.) 

Prone. (F.-L.) M.F. prone. = L. pro- 
num, acc. of pronus, inclined towards, 
Pronus is prob. allied to Gk. mpnvns, 
headlong; cf. Skt. pravana, inclined to, 
prone. 


Prong, spike of a fork. (E.) Spelt 
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prongue in Levins (1570). The M.E. 
pronge, a pang, sharp pain, is the same 
word. Cf. M.E. frangelen, to constrain 
(Havelok) Also Du. prangen, to pinch, 
oppress; M. Du. prangen, to oppress, 
shackle, constrain; Prange, a muzzle, 
shackle, collar; Low G. prangen, to press, 
push hard; prange, a stake; G. pranger, 
apillory; Goth. ana-praggan | = -Prangan), 
to press. All from a Teut. base *prang, 
to press, nip, push. 

Pronoun. (F.-L) Coined from L. 
prö, for; and E. noun; suggested by F. 
pronom, L. pronómen, a pronoun. 
Noun. 

Pronounce. (F.-L.) F. prononcer. 
=L. frönuntiäre, to pronounce, lit. tell 
forth.=L. pro, forth; nuntiäre, to tell. 
See Nuncio. Der. fronunciat-ion, from 
L. pp. pronuntiat-us, with suffix -zön-. 

Proof, a test, evidence. (F.—L.) For- 
merly profe (1551); altered from M.E. 
preef, preove. — Y. preuve, a trial; Cot. = 
Late L. proba, a proof. = L. probáre, to test. 
See Prove, Probable. 

Prop. (E) M.E. proppe. [Also Irish 
propa, Gael. prop, a prop, support; bor- 
rowed from E.] Cf. Du. prop, a stopple ; 
M. Du. prop, proppe, ‘a prop, a stopple,’ 
Hexham ; proppen, ‘to prop, stay, or bear 
up, Hexham; Low G. propp, a plug, G. 
dfropf, a cork, also a graft. All from a 
Teut. base *prup, to stop up, to support. 
@ In the sense of ‘ graft,’ the G. Pfropf 
is due to L. propágo ; see Propagate. 

Propagate. (L.) From the pp. of 
L. propagare ¡or pro-), to peg down, pro- 
pagate by layers; allied to propagés, propago 
(or pro-), a layer,and from the same source 
as compäges, a fastening together. = L. 270, 
forth ; pag-, base of pangere, to fasten, set 
(hence, to peg down). Der. propagandist, 
a coined word ; from the name of the society 
entitled Congregatio de propaganda fide, 
constituted at Rome, A.D. 1622. And 
see Prune (1). 

Propel, to urge forward. (L.y L. pro- 
pellere, to drive forward. = L. pro, forward ; 


pellere, to drive; see Pulse (1). Der. 

propuls-ton, from pp. propulsus. 
Propensity, an inclination. (L.) 
Coined from L. propensus, hanging down, 


inclining towards; pp. of fröpendere, to 
hang down or forward. = L. rð, forward, 
pendere, to hang. See Pendant. 

Proper, one's own, peculiar, suitable. 
(F.- m M. E. propre. = Y. propre. =l.. 
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proprium, acc. of proprius, one's own. 
Prob. akin to prope, near. 

. (F.—L.) M. E. propertee. 
=0. F. properté, property (Littré), also 
propriety, fitness. = L. proprietatem, acc. of 

proprietás, property, ownership ; also pro- 
priety of terms. = L. proprius, one’s own. 
Prophecy. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. pro- 
phecie, sb. =O. F. prophecie, variant of pro- 
phetie, a prophecy. =L. prophétia. = Gk. 
mpopnreia, a prediction. = Gk. mpopnrns, a 
prophet (below). Der. prophesy, vb. 
prophet. (F.-L.-Gk.) O.F. pro- 
phete.—L. prophöta.=Gk. mpopyrns, one 
who declares, an expounder, a prophet. = 


Gk. mpd, publicly, lit. before; gn-pi, I| 


speak; with suffix -rys of the agent. (y | 
BHA.) Allied to Fame. 
Propinquity, neamess. (F. — L.) 


O.F. propinguité. = L. propinquitátem, 
acc. of propinguitas, nearness. =L, ro- 
Pinguus, near. — L. prope, adv., near. 

Propitious, favourable. (L.) For L. 
propitius, favourable. Prob. a term in 
augury, with the sense ‘ flying forwards,’ = 
L. pro-, forward; petere, to seek, orig. to 
fly. See Petition. Der. propitiate, from 
pp. of L. propztiare, to render propitious. 

portion. (F.—L.) F. proportion. 
=L. acc. proportiónem, from proportio, 
comparative relation. = L. 272, before, in 
relation to; fortio, a portion; see Por- 
tion. 

Propose. (F.—L. and Gk.) F. ro- 
poser, lit. to place before, = L. 272, before; 
F. poser, to place, from Gk. See Pose. 

Proposition. (F.—L.) F. proposition. 
= L. acc. propositionem, a statement. — L. 
propositus, pp. of pröpönere, to put forth. 
= L. pro, forth; ponere, to put. 

propound. (L.) The d is excrescent ; 
formerly propoune, propone. =L. pröpönere 
(above). 

Propriety. (F.—L.) M.F. proprieté, a 
property, also ‘a comely assortment,’ Cot. 
=L. acc. proprietatem, from proprietas, 
property; also, propriety.— L. proprius, 
one's own. Doublet, property. 

Prorogue. (F.—L.) O.F. proroguer. 
= L. prorogare, to propose an extension of 
office, lit. to ask publicly; hence, to defer. 
=L. pro, publicly; rogáre, to ask. See 
Rogation. 

Pros-, towards. (Gk.) Gk. mpós, to- 
wards; fuller form mporí, extended from 
Tpó, before, + Skt. prati, towards, from 
Pra, before. See Pro-. 
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Proscenium, the front part of a stage. 
(L.— Gk.) L. proscénium. = Gk. mpo- 
owrvioy, the place before the stage (or 
scene). — Gk. mpd, before; oxn, a scene. 
See Scene. 

Proscribe. (L.) L. proscribere, lit. 
to write publicly; pp. prdscriptus (whence 
proscription).—L. pro, publicly; scribere, 
to write. See Scribe. 

Prose. (F.-L.) F. prose.=L. prosa, 
for prorsa orätio, direct speech; hence, 
unimbellished speech; fem. of prorsus, 
forward, short for prouersus, lit. turned 
forward. = L. pro, forward ; uersus, pp. of 
uerlere,to turn. See Verse. 

Prosecute. (L. From L. prösecütus, 
pp. of Prösegui, to pursue. = L. pro, for- 
ward ; segui, to follow, See Sequence. 
Doublet, pursue. 

Proselyte, a convert. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
O. F. proseitte. = L. proselytum, acc. of 
proselytus, = Gk. mpoonAvros, one who has 
come to a place, a stranger, a convert 
to Judaism; Acts ii. 10. = Gk. mpocép- 
xopa, l approach, 2 aor. poocíjA8ov 
( 2 mpoonAvdov).=Gk. mpós, to; čpxopa, I 
come. |Gk. ¿pxopa: and #AvOov are from 
different roots; the latter goes with ¿Aeú- 
gopa, I will come; from YLEUDH.] 

Prosody. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. prosodie. 
= L. prosddia, = Gk. mpoowdia, a song sung 
to an instrument, a tone, accent, prosody, 
(or laws of verse). = Gk. mpös, to, accom- 
panying ; 955, an ode. See Ode. 

Prosopopoeia, personification. (L.— 
Gk.) L. prosöpopeia.= Gk. mpoowmonouia 
personification. = Gk. rpocoromotetv, to per- 
sonify. = Gk. mpöowmo-v, a face, a person; 
Toiv, to make.  IIpócwmor is from mpós, 
towards, and ör-, stem of dis, face, appear- 
ance. See Pros-, Optic, and Poem. 

Prospect. (L.) L. prospectus, a view. 
= L. prospectus, pp. of prospicere, to look 
forward. = L. pro, forward; specere, to look. 
See Species. Der. Prospectus — L. pro- 
spectus, a view. 

Prosperous. (L) L. prosper, adj. 
prosperous; with suffix -ous. Cf. L. pro- 
sperus, by-form of prosper. Lit. ‘according 
to one's hope.’ =L. pro, for, according to ; 
sper-, weak grade of sger- for spes, hope. 
Der. prosper, vb. ; O. t. prosperer, L. pro- 
speräre, to prosper ; from prosper, adj. 

Prosthetic. prefixed. (Gk.) Modern; 
as if for Gk. *mpooderiös, lit. disposed to 
add; due to Gk. mpógĝer-os, added, put 
to. = Gk. mpös, to; 6e-rós, placed, put, 
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verbal adj. from the base 0e-, to place. See 


Thesis. 

Prostitute. (L.) L. prostitita, f. pp. 
of pröstituere, to expose openly, prostitute. 
= L. pro, forth ; statuere, to place, causal of 
stäre, to stand. See State. 

Prostrate. (L.) L. zrösträtus, pp. of 
prosternere, to throw forward on the 
ground.=L. fro, forward; sternere, to 
spread. See Stratum. Der. prostrat-ion. 
Protean. (L.— Gk.) From L. Proteus 
(misdivided as Prote-us), a sea-god who 
often changed his form.— Gk. IIporevs, 
a sea-god ; cf. mpw@ros, first, chief. 

Protect. (L. From L. protectus, pp. 
of prötegere, to protect; lit. cover in front. 
= L. pro, in front; Zegere, to cover. See 
Tegument. 

Protest. (F.-L.) F. protester. =l. 
protestari, to protest, bear public witness. 
= L. pro, forth, in public; zestārī, to 
witness, from /es¢zs, a witness, See Testa- 
ment. 

Prothalamium. (L.—Gk.) Late L. 
*brothalamium. = Gk.*mpodaAawuov, a song 
written before a marriage; a coined word. 
=Gk. mpd, before; 6áAapos, a bedroom, 
bride-chamber. Coined to accompany 
epithalamium, q. v. 

Protocol, the first draught of a docu- 
ment. (F.— L.— Gk.) M.F. protocole, ‘the 
first draught or copy of a deed. = Late L. 
prötocollum.=Late Gk. mpwrökoAAov, ek- 
pow by Scheler to mean orig. a first 
eaf, glued on to MSS., in order to register 
by whom the MS. was written, &c. Bya 
decree of Justinian, certain MSS. were to 
be thus accompanied by a fly-leaf. It 
means ‘first glued on,’ i.e. fastened on at 
the beginning. = Gk. mpa@ro-s, first; koAAqv, 
to glue, from «óAAa, glue. Ilpwros is a 
superl. form from rpó, before; see Pro-. 

protom .(F.-L.-Gk.) M.F. 
protomartyre. = Late L. protomartyr. = Gk. 
mporópaprvp, lit. * first martyr. = Gk. mpa- 
ro-s, first (above) ; udprvp, a martyr; see 
Martyr. 

proto . (F.-L.—Gk.) F. proto- 
type.=L. acc. prototypum.=Gk. mporó- 
Tumov, a prototype, neut. of mpwrörumos, 
according to the first form. = Gk. mp@ro-s, 
first (above); rímos, a type; see Type. 

Protract. (L) From L. protractus, 
pp. of protrahere, to draw forward, also 
to extend, prolong. = L. 272, forth ; trahere, 
to draw. See Trace (1), Portray. 

Protrude. (L.) L. prdtriidere, to 


PROW 


thrust forth. =L. pro, forth; /rzdere (pp. 
triisus),to thrust. Der. protrus-ion (from 
the pp.). Cf. Intrude. 

Protuberant. (L.) From stem of 
pres. pt. of protúberare, to bulge out. = 
L. pro, forward; túber, a swelling. See 
Tuber. 

Proud. (F.—L.?) M.E. prud, later 
proud; older form prut. A.S. prút, 
proud; whence the Icel. 57Zàz, proud, is 
supposed to have been borrowed ; cf. Dan. 
prud, stately. B. A late word in A. S.; 
and prob. merely borrowed from O. French. 
—O.F. prod, prud, fem. prode, prude, 
valiant, notable (taken in a bad sense). 
See further under Prowess. Der. pride. 

Prove, to test, demonstrate. (L.) The 
usual old sense is to test or try.— A. S. 
profian. [Cf. O. F. prover, later prouver, 
‘to prove, try, essay, verifie;' Cot.] —L. 
probare, to test, try the goodness of. = L. 
probus, excellent. See Probable. 
Provender. (F.-L.) The final 7 is 
an O. F. addition. = O. F. provendre 
(Godefroy), usually proven, * provender, 
also, a prebendary;' Cot.-— Late L. pre- 
benda, an allowance of provisions, also 
a prebend; see Prebend. 

verb. (F.-L.) F. proverbe. =L. 
prouerbium, a common saying. =L. pro, 
publicly; uerb-um, a word, cognate with 

. Word. 

Provide. (L.) L. prouidére (pp. pro- 
uisus), to foresee, act with foresight. == L. 
pro, before ; uzdére, to see. See Vision. 
Der. provident, provis-ion. 

Province. (F.—L.) F. province. =L. 
prouincia, a territory brought under 
Roman government. (Of doubtful origin.) 
Provision. (F.—L.) F. iston. 
L. acc. prouisiónem, foresight, fore- 
thought, purveyance.=L. prduis-us, pp. 
of pröuidere,to provide for. See Provide. 

oke. (F.—L.) F. provoquer ; Cot. 
=L. prouocare, to call forth.=L. pro, 
forth ; «ocàre, to call. See Vocal. 

Provost, a prefect. (L.) A. F. provost; 
[cf. M. F. prevost, ‘ the provost or president 
of a college;' Cot.) A.S. prāfost.= L. 
prepositus, a prefect, one set over. = L, 
praponere, to set over.—L. fre, before; 
ponere, to put. See Position. 

Prow, front part of a ship. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) O.F. proué (F. proue), prow. (Cf. 
Ital. proda.]=L. fröra, a prow; the and 
r disappearing to avoid the double trill (as 
also in Proy. Span. Port. proa, Genoese 
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prua).—Gk. mpopa, the prow.=Gk. mpó-, 
before, in front. See Pro- 

Prowess, bravery. (F.-L) M.E. 
prowes, pruesse.—O. F. prouesse, prowess; 
formed with suffix -esse (<L. -itia) from 
O. F. prou (F. preux), valiant. ß. Etym. 
disputed ; we also find O. F. prod, prud, 
Proz, prous, pru; Prov. proz, Ital. prode, 
valiant, notable (whence Ital. prodezza, 
prowess). Also O. F. prou, sb., advantage 
(whence M. E. prow, advantage). Although 
O. F. prod was used to translate L. probus, 
the spelling with 4 shows there is no con- 
nexion between these forms. y. Scheler 
explains it from L. prod-, as occurring in 
prod-esse, to benefit; so that prod was 
taken to mean ‘for the benefit of’; and 
we even find F. prou used as an adverb, as 
in Pros, ‘much, greatly, enough; ” Cot. 
Prod is the old form of 272, before. 

Prowl. (O. Low G.) M.E. prollen, 
to search after continually. ‘I ‚Prolle, Y go 
here and there to seke a thyng;’ Pals- 
grave. ‘ Prollyn, scrutor. Prollynge, or 
sekynge, perscrutacio;’ Prompt. Parv. It 
also meant to rob, plunder. Like the 
word plunder, it prob. meant ‘to filch 
trifles, or ‘to sneak after trifles’; from 
Low G. om prulle, a trifle, thing of 
small value (Bremen). Cf. Du. prul, ‘a 
bawble” (Sewel), prullen, ‘lumber, lug- 

ge, pelf, trumpery, toys’ (id.) ; prullen- 
ooper, a ragman (Calisch); E. Fries. 
prille, prül, a trifle. Root unknown. 

Proximity. (F.-L.) F. proximité. 
=L. proximitatem, acc. of proximitas, 
nearness. — L. proximus, very near; a 
superl. form from prope, near. See Pro- 
pinquity. 

Proxy. (Late L.— L.) Palsgrave has 
prockesy; short for fprocuracy. — Late L. 
Procúratia, used for L. pröcürätio, manage- 
ment. = L. /röcüräre, to manage, to pro- 
cure. See Procure. 

Prude, a woman of affected modesty. 
(F.—L.) F. prude, M. F. freude, orig. in 
a good sense, chaste; used (but not 
originally) as the fem. of F. preux, O. F. 
reu, excellent, which at first had but one 
form for the masc. and fem. (Godefroy). 
Perhaps the forms me, preude- 
femme arose from misunderstanding the 
O. F. phrases preu d'omme and preu de 
femme (Tobler). O.F. freu is a variant 
of O. F. prod, frou ; see Prowess. 

Prudent. (F.—L.) F. prudent. =L. 
priidentem, acc. of pridens, contr. form of 
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prouidens, foreseeing, pres. pt. of prouz- 
dere, to foresee. = L. pro, before ; uidere, to 
see. See Vision. 

Prune (1), to trim trees. (F.?—L.?) 
Very difficult. M.E. proinen, prunen, to 
dress oneself up smartly, trim ; Gascoigne 
has froyne, to prune off shoots. Prob. 
from a provincial form of F. provi, 
(also spelt prougner, proignier, Godefroy, 
preugner, progner, Littré), ‘to plant or set 
a stocke, staulke, slip, or sucker,’ Cot. ; 
hence the sense, to clear off or to trim off 
suckers, stalks, &c. This verb is from 
F. provin, O.F. provain, a sucker. = L. 
propaginem, acc. of propago, a layer, a 
sucker. See Propagate. 

Prune (2), a plum. (F.—L.—Gk.) 


F. prune. = L. prünum.= Gk. mpovvov, 
shorter form of mpotiprov, a plum. 
prunella, prunello, a strong 


woollen stuff, orig. of a dark colour. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) F. prunelle, a sloe (with 
ref. to the colour); whence prinella isa 
Latinised form. Dimin. of F. prune 
(above). 

Prurient. (L.) L. prárient-, stem of 
pres. pt. of frürire, to itch, orig. to burn. 
Allied to E. Freeze. ie q § ee 

Pry, to peer into, search inquisitively. 
E) M.E. prien. =O F. prier, prety, 
to pillage [to search for plunder]. = Late 
L. prédare, to plunder, also to investigate ; 
Duc. =L. freda, prey; see Prey. 

Psalm. (L.—Gk.) M. E. psalm, for- 
merly salm. | A. S. sealm.=L. psalmus. — 
Gk. yaAuós, a touching, twitching the 
strings of a harp; also a song, psalm. = 
Gk. yáAA«v, to touch, twitch, twang a 
harp. Der. psalmod-y, F. psalmodie, L. 
Psalmödia, Gk. yarugiía, a singing to the 
harp, from 57, a song; see Ode. 

psaltery, a stringed instrument. 

(F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. psalterie (12th 
cent.).=L. psaltérium. = Gk. padrrhpiov, a 
kind of harp.— Gk. yaArnp, a harper. = 
Gk. yáA-A«v, to twang a harp; with 
suffix -rnp of the agent. Der. psalter, 
O.F. psaltier, a book of psalms, L 
psalterium, (1) a psaltery, (2) a psalter. 

Pseudonym. (F.—Gk.) F. pseudo- 
nyme (1690). . = Gk. pevddvupos, adj., called 
by a false name. = Gk. ye05-os, falsehood 
(pedis, false), from yeúdew, to lie; óvvpa, 
a name. 

Pshaw, epis eed (E) An imita- 
tive word ; cf. pish, poo 

P Fee tothesoul. (L. 
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—Gk.) From L. psjchicus. = Gk. yuxurós, 
belo: to the soul or life. = Gk. puxf, 
soul, life, orig. breath. — Gk. y/xev, to 
blow. bolo 

psycho. . (Gk) Gk. yvxo-, for 
yvxń, soul, d -Aoyia, from Aóyos, a dis- 
course, from Aéyew, to speak. 

igan, a bird. (Gael) For- 

merly Zermigant. = Gael. tarmachan ; Irish 
tarmochan. @ The p was probably due to 
a notion of a Greek origin; but Gk. mrap- 
puen means ‘ milfoil’! 

Puberty. (F.-L.) F. puberté, youth. 
=L. pübertätem, acc. of pübertäs, age of 
maturity. — L. púbes, the signs of manhood, 
hair. Allied to pi-pus, pu-er, a boy. Der. 
pubescence, sb. due to púbescent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of púbescere, to arrive at puberty. 

Public. (F.—L.) F. public, masc., 
publique, fem. ; Cot. =L. publicus, belong- 
ing to the people; also foublicos, poplicos 
(in inscriptions). = L. populus, the people. 

publican. (L.) M. E. publican. =L. 
publicanus, a tax-gatherer, Luke iii. 12; 
orig. an adj., belonging to the public 
revenue. — L. publicus (above). 

potieepon. (F.—L.) F. publication. 
= L. acc. publicätiönem.=L.publicatus, pp. 
of publicare,to make public. = L. publicus, 
public. 

publish, (F.-L.) M.E. publishen. 
An analogical formation; founded on F. 
publier, to publish. = L. publicare (above). 

Puce, the name of a colour. (F.—L.) 
Lit. ‘ flea-colour.' = F. puce, a flea ; couleur 
puce, puce; O.F. pulce. = L. púlicem, acc. 
of pilex, a flea. €] Said to be the same as 
puke, which was also the name of a dark- 
brown colour, but the form puže is difficult 
to explain. The Picard and Walloon form 
er was puche. 

ck. (E) M.E. pouke. A.S. pica 
(Napier) ; whence Irish puca, an elf, sprite ; 
W. pwca, pwei.$Icel. paki, an imp. 

Pucker, to gather into folds. (Scand.) 
Particularly used of the folds in the top of 
a poke or bag, when gathered together by 
drawing the string tight. So also M. Ital. 
saccolare, to pucker, from sacco, a sack; 
and E. purse, as ‘to purse up the brows.’ 
Cf. Norman F. ue, for F. poche, a 
pouch, bag. See Poke (1). 

ding, an intestine filled with meat, 
a sausage; hence, a sort of light food, 
made of flour, “eg &c. (E.) M.E. 
pudding, poding. Cf. Low G. pudding, a 
pudding; pudde-wurst, a black-pudding ; 
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puddig, thick, stumpy; Westphal. 22 
a lump, a pudding. Apparently from 
a Teut. base *pud, to MEC pat, similar to 
*put; cf. A. S. pud-uc, a wen (Toller); 
and see Poodle and Pout. PB. Cf. also 
Irish fretog, a pudding, Gael. putag; W. 
poten, a paunch, a pudding; Corn. fot, 
a bag, pudding; also W. puwtyn, a short 
round body, Gael. put, a buoy, inflated 
skin; all borrowed words. See Pout. 

Puddle (1), a small dirty pool. (E.) 
M.E. podel. Dimin., with E. suffix -el, 
of A.S. pudd, a ditch, a furrow (Toller). 

puddle (2), to make thick or muddy. 
(E.) From the sb. above. 

Puerile. (F.-L.) M.F. pueril (15th 
cent.).=L, puerilis, boyish. =L. puer, a 
boy. 

uerperal, relating to child-birth. 
ad From L. puerpera, fem. adj., bearing 
a child.=L. puer, a boy; and parere, to 
bear; see Parent. 

Puff, to blow. (E) M.E. pufen; of 
imitative origin.+G. puffen, to puff, pop, 
Dan. puffe, to pop, Swed. puja, to crack, 
push; W. pwf, a puff (from E.). 

puffin, a bird. (E.) From its puffed 
out appearance, or from its swelling beak, 

Pug, a monkey, a kind of dog. (E.) 
Orig. an imp, or little demon (Ben Jonson) ; 
see Nares, s. v. puck. A later form of 
puck. Cf. Dan. dial. puge, a * puck,’ sprite; 
and (perhaps) Dan. dial. pugge, a toad. 
‘A pug-dog is a dog with a short monkey- 
like face; Wedgwood. 

Pug ? Pug a scarf round the 
hat. (Hind.) ie a turban; 


Yule. 

ilism. (L.) From L. pugil, a 
boxer. Allied to L. pugnus, Gk. muy-ph, 
the fist. 


pugnacious. (L.) Coined from L. 
pugnact-, decl. stem of pugnax, combative. 
~L. pugnare, to fight.—L. pugnus, the 
fist. 

Puisne, Puny. (F.—L.) Puny is for 
puisne, a law-term, implying inferior in 
rank. = A. F. and M. F. puzsné, ‘ puny, 
younger, born after;’ Cot. =L. post nà£us, 
born after. See Natal. 

Puissant, mighty. (F.—L.) F. puis- 
sani, powerful. Cf. Ital. possente, powerful. 
From *possient- for *possent-, stem of a 
barbarous L. *possems, substituted for L. 
potens, powerful. 

Puke, to vomit. (E.?) Prob. of imita- 


tive origin, partly suggested by spew. Cf. 
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G. spucken, to spit; O.F. escoupir, to 
spit, sput, esput, a spitting. 

Pale, to chirp, to whimper. (F.—L.) F. 
piauler, ‘to cheep as a young bird, to pule 
or howle;' Cot. In Gascon, pioula. Cf. 
Ital. pígolare, to chirp, moan. Imitative 
words; allied to L. pipilare, pipäre, to 
chirp; see Pipe. 

Pull. (E) M. E. pullen; A. S. pullian, 
to pull, pluck.+Low G. pulen, to pick, 
pinch, pull, pluck, tear; Dan. dial. pulle. 
Cf. also Low G. pullen, to drink in gulps 
(cf. E. to take a pull). 

Pullet. (F.-L.) M. E. folete.=O. F. 
polete, later poulette, fem. of F. poulet, 
a chicken, dimin. of F. poule, a hen. — Late 


L. pulla, fem. of pullus, a chicken. See 
Pool (2). 
Pulley. (F.— L. — Gk.?) From F. 


poulte,‘apully;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. puleggia; 
Late L, 2o/edia, a crane; Duc. Perhaps 
from Late L. *polidía, orig. pl. of *poli- 
dium< Gk. *mwdtdiov, a little colt, dimin. 
of m@dos, a colt. Cf. O. F. poulier, a 
pulley, answering to Late Gk. mwAdpiov, 
a little colt. ß. The M.E. forms are 
poliue (= polív?, riming with drive), Ch. ; 
also poleyne, Prompt. Parv. The latter 
form is from F, poulain, “a fole, a colt, 
also the rope wherewith wine is let down 
into a seller [cellar], a pulley-rope ;’ Cot. 
Late L. pullanus, a colt.=L. pullus, 
a young animal; see Pullet. So also E. 
pulley answers to mod. F. poulie. y. The 
transference of sense causes no difficulty ; 
thus M.F. poutre,a filly,also means a beam, 
and F. chévre, a goat, also means a kind 
of crane ; the names of animals are applied 
to contrivances for exerting force. Cf. also 
Late L. polīnus, a pulley or pulley-rope, 
also a kind of sledge. @ Diez derives E. 
pulley from F. poulie, and then, con- 
versely, F. poulie from E. pul. This is 
very unlikely. G. Paris (Romania, July, 
'98, p. 486) suggests Gk. *moA(&ov, dimin. 
of möAos, a pivot, axis; see Pole (2). 
Pulmonary, affecting the lungs. (L.) 
pulmonarius, affecting the lungs. = L. 
pulmon-, stem of pulmo, a lung.4-Gk. 
mAevpov, a lung. See Pneumatic. 
Pulp. (F.-L.) F. pulpe.= L. pulpa, 
pulp of fruit, pith. 
Pulpit. (F.-L.) O.F. 2w/pite. - L. 
pulpitum, a scaffold, stage for actors. 
Pulsate, to throb. (L.) From pp. of 
L. pulsare, to throb, beat; frequent. form 
of pellere (pp. pulsus), to drive. L. pel-lo 


PUN 


is for *pel-nd; cf. Gk. miA-vayaı, ‘I draw 
near quickly ;’ Brugm. ii. § 612. 

e (1), a throb. (F.—L.) F. pouls, 
‘the pulse;’ Cot. = L. pulsum, acc. of 
pulsus, the beating of the pulse. = L. pulsus, 
pp. of pellere (above). 

(2), grain or seed of beans, peas, 

&c. (L.) M.E. puls.=L. puls, a thick 
pap or pottage made of meal, pulse, &c. 
(hence applied to the pulse itself). +Gk. 
möATos, porridge. Der. poultice, q. v. 

Pulverise. (F.-L.) M.F. pulverizer; 
Cot. = Late L. pulverizare, to reduce to 
dust; L. puluerare, the same. = L. puluer- 
(for *pulues-), stem of puluis, dust. Allied 
to Zo//is, pollen, fine meal, palea, chaff; 
Gk. adn, meal, dust. 

Puma, a quadruped. (Peruvian.) Peruv. 
puma. 

Pumice. m [A.S. pumic-stan, 
pumice-stone.] M. E. fomice. = M.F. 
pumice.=L. púmic-, stem of púmex, 
pumice. From an Idg. base *Poím-, whence 
also A. S. fam, foam ; from its foam-like 
appearance. See Foam. 

Pummel, the same as Pommel. 

Pump (1), a machine for raising water. 
(F.— Teut) M.E. pumpe.—F. pompe. = 
G. pumpe, also plumpe, which is like- 
wise an imitative form. Cf. prov. G. 
plumpen, to pump. ß. The G. plumpen 
also means to plump, fall plump, move 
suddenly and violently, from the plunging 
action of the piston. It is therefore allied 
to E, Plump (2), of imitative origin. y. 
We even find prov. E. plump, to pump, 
Corn. plumpy, to pump; also Du. pomp, 
Swed. pump, Dan. pompe, Russ. pompa, 
a pump, all borrowed words; and (the 
imitative forms) Span. and Port. doméa, 
a pump, a bomb. 

(2), a thin-soled shoe. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) D called because used for pomp or 
omament; cf. F. à pied de plomb et de 
pompe, ‘with a slow and stately gate,’ i.e. 
gait; Cot. See Pomp. 

Pumpion, Pumpkin, a kind of 
gourd. (F.—L.—Gk.) The old forms are 
pumpion and pompon. = M.F. pompon, ‘a 

umpion or melon;’ Cot.; cf. Ital. popone 

Florio) ; = L, peponem, acc. of pepo, a large 
melon. = Gk. rérov, a kind of melon, eaten 
quite ripe. = Gk. rérov, mellow, from mén- 
T&v, to ripen; see Cook. 

Pun. (E.) Orig. to pound; hence to 
pound words, beat them into new senses, 
hammer at forced similes. Shak. has pun 
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=to pound, Troil. ii. 1. 42. = A. S. punian, 
to pound ; see Pound (3). 

BB (5), to perforate. (F.-L.) M.E. 
punchen, to prick; which seems to have 
been coined from the sb. punchion, punchon, 
punsoun,a dagger, awl. See Puncheon (1). 

Punch (2) to beat, bruise. (F.—L.) 
Short for punish; M. E. punchen and 


punischen are equivalent (Prompt. Parv.). 


See Punish. 

Punch (3), a beverage. (Hind. — Skt.) 
So called from consisting of five ingredients, 
spirit, water, lemon-juice, sugar, spice ; in- 
troduced from India, by way of Goa; men- 
tioned A.D. 1669.— Hind. panch, five. = 
Skt. paficha, five. See Five. @ The 
Hind. short a is pronounced like E. x in 
mud; it occurs again in pundit, Pun£aA. 

Punch (4), a short, hump-backed fellow 
in a puppet-show. (Ital.—L.) A contrac- 
tion for Punchinello,which occurs A.D. 1666 
(Nares). This is a corruption of Ital. pu/- 
cinello (by the change of / to 2, the Ital. cz 
being sounded as E. chi). Pulcinello is the 
droll clown in Neapolitan comedy; we 
also find Ital. puncine//a, ‘punch, buffoon,’ 
Meadows. A dimin. form of Ital. pulcino, 
a young chicken; cf. pulcella, a young 
girl; from L. pullus, the young of any 
animal, allied to xer, a boy. See Pullet. 
The lit. sense of pulcinello is little chicken ; 
thence, a little boy, a puppet. € Confused 
with prov. E. punch, short fat, which is 
(perhaps) allied to Bunch. Judy is for 

udith, once a common name. 

Puncheon (1), a punch or awl. (F.— 
L.) M.E. punchon, punsoun. = Gascon 
pounchoun, M.F. poinson (Y. poinçon), 
“a bodkin, also a puncheon, a stamp,’ &c. ; 
Cot. Cf. Span. punzon, a punch, Ital. 
punzone, a punch, bodkin, also a wine- 
barrel.— L. punctionem, acc. of functio, 
a pricking, puncture. The gender of this 
word was changed from fem. to masc., 
whilst at the same time the sense was 
changed from * pricking ' to * pricker.' = L. 
punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick; see 
Pungent. See also Puncheon (2). 

Puncheon (2), acask. (F.—L.?) From 
Gascon pounchoun, a punch or awl; 
M. F. poinson (F. poinçon), ‘a bodkin, 
also a puncheon [steel tool], also a stamp, 
mark, print, or seale ; also, a wine-vessell ;’ 
Cot. This is a difficult word; but I con- 
clude that the O. F. poinson (F. poinçon) 
remains the same word in all its senses, and 
that the cask was named from the ‘ mark, 
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print, or seale’ upon it, which was made 
with a pruncheon or stamp. See Pun- 
cheon (1). @ So also M. Ital. punzone 
means both puncheon or bodkin, and 
puncheon or wine-vessel. 

Punchinello; see Punch (4). 

Punctate, dotted. (L.) Coined from 
L. punct-um, a point; with suffix -ate 
(L. -ãtus). =L. functus, pp. of pungere, to 
prick; see Pungent. 

unctilio. (Span.—L.) Span. pun- 
tillo, a nice point of honour; dimin. of 
punto, a point. =L. punctum, a point; see 
Punctate, Point. 

punctual. (F.—L.) M.F. ponctuel, 
* punctuall;? Cot. = Late L. punctualis, ma 
punctu-m, a point; see Point. 

punctuate. (L.) From pp. of Late 
L. funrtuäre, to determine, define. = L. 
punctu-m, a point (above). 

uncture. (L.) L. punctira, a prick. 
= L. punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick. 

Pundit, a learned man. (Skt.) Skt. 
| pandita- (with cerebral nd), adj., learned, 
sb., a wise man, scholar. = Skt. pang, 
to heap up or together. See note to 
Punch (3). 

Pungent. (L.) L. pungent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of pungere, to prick, pt. t. pu- 
pug-i, pp. punctus. (Base PUG. 

Punish. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. pu- 
nischen. =F. puniss-, stem of pres. pt. of 
punir, to punish. = L. púnire, to punish. = 
L. pena, penalty. = Gk. mowh, penalty. 
See Pain. 


Punkah, a large fan. (Hind. -— Skt.) 
Hind. fankhä, a fan; allied to pankha, 
a wing, feather, paksha, a wing. Allied 
to Skt. paksha-, a wing. Cf. Pers. pankan, 
a sieve, a fan. See note to Punch (3). 

Punt (1), a flat-bottomed boat. (L.—C.) 
A.S. punt. = L. ponto, a punt (also a 
pontoon); a word of Gaulish origin. 
From Celtic type *gonto-; cf. L. contus 
< Gk. xovrós, a punting-pole, whence prov. 
E. guont, quant, a punting-pole. 

Punt (2), to play at a game at cards 
called basset. (F.-Span.—L.) F. fonte, 
a punt, a punter, a red ace, Ponter, to 
punt. = Span. punto, a point, also a pip at 
cards. = L. punctum, a point. See Point. 
€ Or immediately from Spanish. 

Puny; see Puisne. 

Pupa, a chrysalis. (L.) L. prpa, a 
girl, doll, puppet (hence, undeveloped 
| insect). Fem. of púpus, a boy; allied to 
| putus, puer, a boy. (y PEU.) 
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pupil 1), a scholar, ward. (F.—L.) 
O. F. pupile, F. pupille (masc.). = L. pū- 
pillum, acc. of pūpillus, an orphan-boy, 
ward; dimin. of púpus, a boy (above). 

pupil (2), the central spot of the eye. 
(F.—L.) F: quid (fem.).=L. púpilla, a 
little girl, also pupil (name due to the 
small images seen in the pupil). Fem. of 
púpillus (above). 

puppet. (F.— L.) M.E. popet.—M.F. 
poupette, ‘a little baby, puppet;’ Cot. 
Dimin. of L. 272a ; see Pupa (above). 

puppy. (1)a whelp; (2)adandy. (F. 
—L.) 1. F. poupée, ‘a baby, a puppet ;’ 
Cot. Here ‘baby’ really means ‘doll,’ 
but it is clear that, in E., the term was 
applied to the young of an animal, esp. of 
a dog. The F, poupée (as if L. *pupata) 
is a derivative of L. pupa; see Pupa 
(above). 2. In the sense of ‘dandy, puppy 
represents M. F. poupin, popin, spruce, trim 
(asif<L.*prupinus); from the same source. 
Der. pup, short for puppy. 

Pur-, prefix. (F.-L.) O.F. pur-, F. 
pour-, pour, (Span. for), for; a curious 
variation of L. 572, for. Thus pur- and 
pro- are equivalent; and pur-vey, pro-vide 
are doublets. 

Purblind. (P. —L.andE.) Orig. pure- 
blind, i.e. wholly blind, M.E. pur blind, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 376. See Pure and 
Blind. It afterwards came to mean 
partly blind, prob. through confusion with 
the verb /o fore, as Sir T. Elyot writes 
pore-blind. (Similarly parboil, to boil 
thoroughly, came to mean to boil partially.) 
Pure = wholly, Tw. Nt., v. 86. 

Purchase, vb. (F.—L.) M.E. pur- 
chasen, purchacen.=O.F. purchacer, to 
pursue eagerly, acquire, get.=0.F. pur 
(E. four), from L. pro; and O.F. chacer; 
see Chase (1). 

Pure. (F.-L.) F. pur, masc., pure, 
fem., pure. = L. purus, pure. Cf. Skt. px, 
to purify. (4/PEU). 

purge. (F.—L.) F. purger. =L. pur- 
gāre, to purify. L. purgare = *pür-igäre 
(Plautus has expūrigātio). = L. pur-us, 
pure; agere, to make. 

purify. (F. — L.) F. purifier. = L. 
Púrificare, to make pure. =L. pūri-, for 
Púrus, pure; facere, to make. Der. puri- 
fic-at-ion. 
im, an annual Jewish festival; the 
feast of lots. (Heb.) Heb. púrim, lots; 
pl. of für, a lot. See Esther ix. 26. 
Puritan. (L.) 
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designate one who aimed at great purity 
of life; see below. ) » 

purity. (F.-L.) M.E. Zuretee.=F. 
pureté, u ' Cot. =L. acc. piiritátem, 
pureness. = L, purus, pure. 

Purl (1), to flow with a murmuring 
sound. (E.) Cf. M.E. prille, pirle, a 
whirly-gig (toy). So also Swed. porla, to 
purl, bubble as a stream; a frequent. form 
from a base pur-, imitative of the sound. 
See Purr, Purl (4). 

Purl (2), spiced beer. (F.-L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. But it should be 
pearl. It was a term in cookery; thus 
sucre perlé is sugar boiled twice, bouillon 
perlé, jelly-broth. Cf. G. perlen, to pearl, 
rise in small bubbles like pearls. See 
Pearl. 

Purl (3), to form an edging on lace, in- 
vert stitches in knitting. (F.—L.) Fre- 
quently misspelt Zear/. Contraction of 
Ppurfle. = M. F. pourfiler, to purfle, em- 
broider on an edge. = F. pour (L. £70), con- 
fused (as often) with F. par (L. per), 
throughout ; /£/, a thread, from L. filum, 
a thread. See File (1), Profile. 

Purl (4), to upset. (E.) Better pirl; 
from M. E. firle, a whirligig, formed by 
the frequent. suffix -/ írom the imitative 
word pirr, to whirl. See Purr, Pirouette. 
So also Ital. pzrlare, ‘to twirle round ;’ 
Florio. See Purl (1). 

Purlieu, the border of a forest, &c. 
(F.—L.) Formerly pourallee, altered to 


purlieu by confusion with F. Zez, a place; 
also spelt purley. The O. F. pouralee, 
Poralee is a sort of translation of Late L. 
perambulatio, which meant ‘all that ground 
near any forest, which, being made forest 
by Henry II., Rich. I., or king John, were 
(sic) by perambulations granted by Henry 
III., severed again from the same”; Man- 
wood's Forest Laws. The etymology is 
from O.F. pur (F. pour)<L. pro, and 
O. F. alee, a going, for which see Alley. 

Purloin, tosteal. (F.—L.) O.F. pur- 
loignier, porloignier,to prolong, retard, de- 
lay (hence to keep back, detain, filch). = 
L. prolongáre, to prolong.=L. pro, for- 
ward; ngus, long. See Long. Doublet, 
prolong. 

Purple. (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. puspre 
(with 7). = O.F. porpre, later pourpre, 
purple.—L. purpura, the purple-fish. == 
Gk. roppúpa, the purple-fish; cf. Gk. 
roppúpeos, purple, orig. an epithet of the 


A coined word, to |surging sea. = Gk. mop$upev, reduplicated 
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form of púpew, to mix up, stir violently, 
allied to Skt. root kur, to be active. 

Purport, to imply. (F.-L.) O.F. 
purporter, pourporter, to declare, inform 
(hence, imply); we also find purport, sb., 
tenor (Roquefort). — O. F. pur, F. pour, 
from L. rō, according to; Porter, to carry, 
bring, from L. fortäre. For the sense, cf. 
import. See Port (1). 

se (1), to intend. (F.—L. and 
Gk.) O.F. purposer, a variant of proposer, 
to propose, intend. = L. rō, before; and 
F. poser, to place; see Pose (1). 
urpose (2), intention. (F.—L.) M.E. 
Burgos. =O. F. pourpos, a variant of propos, 
a purpose.=L. $rofosifum, a thing pro- 
posed, neut. of pp. of proponere, to propose. 
=L. pro, before; fönere, to place. See 
Position. 

Purr, Pur. (E) Animitative word for 
various sounds, chiefly of the murmuring of 
acat. Cf. Scotch irr, a gentle wind; E. 
buzz; Irish dururus, a gurgling sound. 
See Purl (1), Purl (4), and Pirouette. 

Purse. (L.—Gk.) M.E. purs; also 
pors. A.S. purs, Eng. Studien, xi. 65. 
[Also durs.=O.F. borse, later bourse, a 
purse.]- Late L. dursa, a purse.=Gk. 
Bupon, a hide, skin ; of which purses were 
made. Der. purse, vb., to wrinkle up, like 
a purse drawn together. 

in, Purslane, a herb. (F.— 
L.) M. E. purslane, porseleyne.=M.F. 
porcelaine, pourcelaine, purslane; Cot. 
Formed from L. Zorciläca, purslain (Pliny); 
usually spelt portulaca, 

Pursue. (F.—L.) O.F. porsuir, pur- 
suir, poursuir; mod. Norman F. forsuir, 
mod. F. poursuivre, to pursue. =O. F. for, 
pur< L. pro; and suir<Late L. seguere, 
for L. segui, to follow. Der. pursu-ant, 
from the pres. pt. of O. F. pursuir; pur- 
suiv-ant, from the pres. pt. of poursuivre ; 
pursuit, from F. poursuite, fem. sb. answer- 
ing to L. prosecíta, fem. of the pp. of L. 
prösegu?, to pursue. 

Pursy, short-winded. (F.-L.) M.E. 
purcy, also purcyf (Palsgrave). - M. F. 
pourcif (Palsgrave), variant of Zoulsif, 
*pursie, short-winded,’ Cot. = M. F. poulser, 
F. pousser, to push, also to pant; see Push. 

Purtenance. (F.—L.) Shortfor M. E. 
apurtenance ; see Appurtenance. 

Purulent. (F.—L.) F. purulent. =L. 
Púrulentus, full of matter. =L. púr-, stem 
of püs, matter ; see Pus. 

Purvey. (F.-L.) M.E. Zurueien, 
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porueien, (purveien, porveien), to provide. 
—AÀ.F. purveier, purveer (O. Y. porvoir, 
F. pourvoir), to provide. L. fröwidere, to 
provide. See Provide. 

purview, a proviso. (F.-L.) Now 
applied to the enacting part of a statute ; 
so called because it orig. began with purveu 
est, it is provided. =O. F. forveu, pp. of 
O. F. Zorvoir (F. pourvoir), to provide. = 
L. prouidere, to provide (above). 

Pus, white matter from a sore. (L.) L. 
pis (gen. púris), pus. +-Gk. mov, matter ; 
Skt. púya-, pus, from žy, to stink. 
Allied to Foul. (4/PEU.) Brugm. i. $113. 

Push. (F.—L.) M.E. possen, pussen. 
=Q. F. pousser, poulser, to push, thrust. = 
L. pulsare, to beat, thrust, frequent. of 
pellere, to drive. See Pulsate. 

i imous. (L.) L. pusillani- 
m-is, mean-spirited; with suffix -ous. = L. 
pusill-us, mean, small; animus, courage. 
Pusillus is related to púsus, small; cf. 
putus, a boy. (4/PEU. 

Puss, a cat, hare. (E) Prob. an imita- 
tive word, from the spitting of the cat. 
We find also Du. foes, Low G. puus, puus- 
hatte, Swed. dial. pus, Norw. puse, puus ; 
Irish and Gael. pus (from E.). And even 
S. Tamil pusei, a cat; pusha in the Cash- 
gar dialect of Afghan. ; Lith. 242, a word 
to call a cat. 

Pustule. (F.-L) F. pustule.= L. 
pustula, another form of púsula, a blister, 
pimple. Perhaps allied to Gk. $vcaAís, 
a bladder, $vedo, I blow. 

Put. (E) M.E. putten; A.S. potian, 
to push, thrust; [whence also Gael. put, 
to push, thrust; W. pwtio, Corn. foot, to 
push, kick). 4- Du. poten, to plant, set, oot, 
a twig, M. Du. pote, a scion, plant (see 
Franck); N. Fries. putje, Dan. putte, to 
put, place; Swed. dial. putta, to push. 

Putative, reputed. (F.—L.) F. puta- 
tif. = L. putátiuus, presumptive. = L. puta- 
tus, pp. of futäre, to think, suppose. The 
orig. sense was to make clean, then to 
make clear, to come to a clear result. = L. 
utus, clean. (4/PEU.) 

Pu . (F.-L.) M.F. putrefier; 
as if from L. *putrificare; but the true 
L. forms are putrefacere, to make putrid, 
putrefiert, to become putrid. = L. putri-s, 
putrid (below) ; facere, to make. 

putrid. (F.-L.) M. F. putride. =L. 
putridus, stinking. =L. putri-, decl. stem 
of puter, putris, rotten; cf. putrére, to be 
rotten, Süfere, to stink. See Pus. 
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Pu a kite, hawk. (E.?) M.E. 
pottok, puttok. Of unknown origin. It 
seems to have been used in a contemptuous 
sense. A.S. Puttoc occurs as a name or 
nickname. 

Putty. (F.-LowG.) M.F. potée, cal- 
cined tin, also putty; orig. a potful (of 
bits of broken metal); cf. M. F. pottezn, 
bits of broken metal, pottin, solder. All 
from F. fot, a pot, of Germanic origin. See 
Pot. 

Puzzle, a difficult question. (F.—L. 
and Gk.) Orig. a sb., and short for op- 
posal, spelt both opposayle and apposayle in 
Lydgate, with the sense of question. These 
are from the verb oppose, like deni-a/ from 
deny, &c. See Pose (2). 

. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. pygmé, 
TR ie: Cot. =L. pygmaeus, adj., 
dwarf-like; from pl. Pygmet, the race of 
Pygmies. — Gk. Mvypaio, pygmies, fabulous 
dwarfs of the length of a mvypn, i.e. about 
133 in. (from the elbow to the knuckles). 
= Gk. muyun, a fist; see Pugilist. 

Pylorus. (L.—Gk.) L. pylorus. - Gk. 
mvÀopós, the lower orifice of the stomach, 
entrance to the intestines; orig. a gate- 
keeper. = Gk. *mvAa-fopós (Prellwitz); 
from síAa = mUA-n, a gate; Fópos (cf. opos), 
a keeper, watcher, allied to Wary. 

id. (L.— Gk.) Formerly py- 
ramis. L. pyramis (stem pyramid-).— 
Gk. mupauis (stem mupauid-), a pyramid. 
Prob. of Egyptian origin. 

. (L.—Gk.) L. pyra. =Gk. m/pa, 
a funeral pile. — Gk. tip, fire; allied to E. 
Fire. 
pyrites. (L.—Gk.) L. pyrites. - Gk. 
mupitns, a flint, pyrites; orig. an adj., 
belonging to fire. = Gk. rp, fire. 
pyrotechnic, belonging to fireworks. 
(Gk.) Coined from Gk. mvpo-, for mip, 
fire; rexvirds, artistic, from réxvr, an art; 
see Technical. 
on, a large snake. (L. — Gk.) 
L. python, a serpent slain by Apollo near 
Delphi.—Gk. Ilidav (the same). = Gk. 
Ilvew, a former name of Delphi. 

Pyx. (L.-Gk.) Shortened from L. 
pyxts, a box. = Gk. mufis, a box. = Gk. 
wúfos, box-wood. Allied to Box (1), 
Box (2). 

Q. 


(1), to make a noise as a duck. | 
(E. M.E. gueke, as a duck’s cry; an 


imitative word.+Du. kwaken, kwakken, 
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G. guaken, Icel. kvaka, Dan. guekke, to 
croak, quack. Cf. L. coaxāre, to croak, 
Gk. xóa, a croaking. 
quack (2), to cry up a nostrum. (Du.) 
Due to the older word guacksalver ; hence, 
to act as a guack-salver or a quack. = 
Du. kwakzalver, a quacksalver. = Du. 
kwakzalven, vb., to apply salves in a 
trifling way. Cf. Du. kwakken, to croak, 
which came to mean ‘to trifle, linger’ 
(Franck); and Du. za/f, a salve; see 
Salve. 
esima, forty days of Lent. 
(L. L. quadragesima, lit. fortieth ; fem. 
of guadragésimus; older form guadra- 
gensumus, fortieth. — L. guadraginta, forty. 
=L. guadra-, related to guattuor, four; 
-gintä, allied to Gk. -«ovra (for *Bexovra), 
and to L. decem, ten. See quadrate. 
quadrangle. (F.-L.) F. guad- 
rangle.=L. quadrangulum, sb., neut. of 
quadrangulus, four-cornered.=L. guadr-, 
related to guattuor, four ; angulus, angle. 
See Angle (1). 
quadrant. (L.) M.E. guadrant, = L. 
quadrant-, stem of guadrans, sb., a fourth 
part. Extended from L. guadr- (above). 
quadrate. (L.) L. guadrátus, pp. of 
quadräre, to make square.—L. guadr-, 
allied to guattuor, four; see Four. Brugm. 
ii. $ 168. 
uadrennial. (L) For guadrien- 
nial, adj. = L. guadrienni-um, a space of 
four years; with suffix -a/.—L. guadri-, 
belonging to four; annus, a year; see 
Annals. 
quadrilateral. (L.) L.qguadrilater- 
us, four-sided ; with suffix -al. = L. guadri- 
(above); later-, for *lates-, stem of latus, 
aside. See Lateral. 
quadrille. (F. — Span. — L.) Formerly 
a game at cards for four. — F. guadrille, 
(1) fem., a troop of horses; (2) masc., 
but orig. fem., a game at cards. The 
former answers to Ital. gwadriglia, M. 
Ital. sguadriglia, a troop; but the latter 
to Span. cuadrilla, a meeting of four 
persons. = Span. cuadra, a square. = Late 
L. quadra, fem. of quadrus, square. 
quadrillion, a million raised to the 
fourth power. (L.) Coined by prefixing 
L. guadr- i.e. four, to -¿llion, which is 
m-illion without the m. 
quadroon. (Span.—L.) For quart- 
roon. = Span.cuarteron,the child of a creole 
and a Spaniard ; one who is, in a fourth 
part, a black ; also a fourth part. = Span. 
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cuarto, a fourth part. = L. guartum, acc. of 
quartus, fourth; see quartern. 

q u (L.) L. guadrupedus, 
four-footed ; guadruped-, stem of guadru- 
pes, quadripes, four-footed.=L. guadru-, 
four times; Pes, a foot ; see quadrant. 

_guadraple. (F.— why F. quadruple. 

quadruplum, acc. of quadruplus, 
far fad. -L. quadru- (above); -plus, 
ifying “fold”; see Double. 
“Gua , to drink in large draughts. (C. 
Gk.) Here f stands for guttural 
ch, as in quach, i.e. to drink out of a 
quach or cup, usually called guazch, ch, 
guef in Lowland Scotch, guaff in 
phrey Clinker (Supp. to Jam.). = Irish had 
Gael. cuach, a cup, bowl.=L. caucus, a 


cup. = Gk. gg: a cup. 
uadruped. (Kaffir.) A 
Xosa- d . 7 Kaffir zgwara (W. J. 


Davis) ; where the r is guttural. See N. 


and Q. 9 S. v. 3. 
, (E) Spelt aie 
Stanihurst ; i. e. quaking 


PT » Quaich, a cup. See under 


1), tocower. (E) M. E. guelen, 
to die. A.S. cwelan (pt. t. cwel), to die; 
whence dcwelan, to die utterly. + Du. 
kwelen, O. H. G. que/an, to pine. Teut. 
type *kwel-an-. Cf. A.S. cwalu, destruc- 
tion, Du. &waal, Icel. kvö% Dan. Swed. 
goal G. gual, agony. Also allied to 

ith. gelti, to po gela, pain. From 
Idg. root we Brugm. i. § 656. Y Dis- 
tinct from prov. E. guail, to coagulate, 
from O.F. coailler (F. cailler), from L. 
coaguläre. Der. qualm. 
ail (2), a bird. (F.-Low L.—Low 
G.) M.E. guaille. = O. F. guaille, F. 
caille. = Low L. quaquila, a quail. = M.Du. 
quackel, Du. kwakkel, a quail.=M. Du. 
quacken, Du. kwaken, to quack. From 
the noise which the bird makes. See 
Quain t, odd, whimsical. (F.—L. 

neat, whimsical. (F.— L.) 

M.E. queint, also quoint, coint, commonly 
with the sense of ‘ famous.’ -0.F. and 
M. F. coint, ‘quaint, compt, neat, fine ;’ 
Cot. = L. cognitus, well-known, pp. of 
cognoscere, to know; see Cognisance. 
Der. ac-quaint. 
Quake. (E.) M. E. guaken, cwakien. 
A. S. cwacian, to quake; cf. cweccan, to 
wag; E. Fries. kwakkelen, to be unsteady. 
Der. Quak-er (A. D. 1650) ; see Haydn. 


QUARRY 


qualité. — L. qualitatem, acc. of qualitas, 
sort, kind. = L. guäli-s, of what sort. 
Allied to E. Which. 
ify. (F.—L.) F. gualifier. = Late 
L. qualificare, to endue with a quality. = 
L. quäli-s, of what sort ; facere, to make. 
. (E) M.E. gualm, usually ‘a 
pestilence. A.S. cwealm, pestilence. + 
O. Sax. gualm, destruction, death; O.H.G. 
qualm, destruction. [Perhaps not the 
same word as Du. walm, thick vapour. ] 
Teut. type *2walmoz, masc. ; from *hwal, 
2nd grade of *kwel-an-, to die. See 


Quail (1). i 
Quandary a perplexity. (L. — Gk.) 
Orig. a mor id date of mind; Knt. of 
Burning Pestle, i. 1. It probably arose 
from 'condarye, for hypo-condarye,a morbid 
state of mind. ‘I, seeing him so troubled, 
asked him what newes ... had put him 
in so great a Ayfo-condarye;' Blackhall, 
Brief Narration, ab. 1640 (Spalding Club), 
p- 175. See Hypochondria. (H. B. 
tity. (F.—L.) M.E. quantitee. 
quantit£.=L,. quantitatem, acc. of 
quantiles, quantity. = L. guanti-, for guan- 
tus, how much. Related to; em and 
to guis, who. Brugm.i. § 4 
tine. (F.—L.) Loi F. guaran- 
tine (Roquefort), usually guarantaine, a 
space of forty days. — F. quarante, forty. = 
lL. guadragiínta, forty; see Quadra- 


gesima. 
1 (1), a dispute. (F.—L.) M.E. 
nn F. querele, later querelle.= 
. gueréla, a complaint.=L. gueri, to 
complain. See Querulous. 
el (2), a square-headed cross-bow 
bolt. (F.— L.) M.E.quarel. =O.F.quarrel, 
M.F. guarreau, a diamond, square tile, 
cross-bow bolt.=Late L. guadrellus, a 
quarrel.=L. guadrus, square; see Quad- 
rate. 
uarry (1), a place where stones are 
dun (F.—L.) !Sctnedy quarrer ; M. E. 
quarrere, a place where stones are squared. 
=0.F. guarriere, a quarry; F. carrière. = 
Late L. guadräria, a quarry for sguared 
stones. — L. guadrare, to square. = L. guad- 
rus, square. @ The sense was suggested 
by L. guadratarius, a stone-squarer, also 
a stone-cutter (merely). 
(2, a heap of slaughtered 
game. (F.—L.) M.E. qguerz?.—O. F. 
curee, cuiree (F. curéc), intestines of a 
slain animal, the part given to hounds; 


Quality. (F.-L.) M. E. GualitienE. so called because wrapped in the skin. = F. 
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cuir, a skin, hide. = L. corium, hide. 


art, the fourth of a gallon. (F.—L.) 
«E. quarte. =F. quarte. =L. quarta ( (i.e. 
juro. atomi part; fem. of quartus, fourth. 
elated to L. guattuor, four. Brugm. i. 
279. 
$ an (F.—L.) F. guartaine, re- 
curring on the fourth day (said of a fever). 
=L., quartäna (febris), a quartan fever; 
fem. ofguartänus, belonging to the fourth. 
=L. guartus, fourth (above). 
uarter. (F.—L.) M.E. quarter. 
O. F. quarter, quartier.=L. quartarius, 
fourth part. = L. guartus, fourth. + 
quartern, fourth of a pint. (F.—L.) 
Short for guarteron. M.E. quarteroun. = 
O.F. quarteron, a quartern.=Late L. 
quarterónem, acc. of quartero, a fourth 
part. = Late L, guarterus, from L. quartus, 
fourth. 
uartet, quartette. (Ital.-L.) 
Ital. quartetio ee is a F. spelling) ; 
dimin. of gwarto, fourth. = L. quartus, 
fourth. 
quarto, having the sheet folded into 
four leaves. (L.) From L. phr. in quart, 
in a fourth part; where guartó is abl. of 
quartus, fourth. 
Quartz, a mineral. (G.) 
rock-crystal; M. H. G. guarz. 
Quash. (F. — L.) M.E. guaschen.= 
O. F. guasser, later casser, to break, quash. 
=L, guassāre, to shatter; frequent. of 
quatere (supine guassum), to shake. 
sia, a South-American tree. (Per- 
sonal name.) Named by Linnæus (like 
dahl-ia from Dahl) from Quassi, a negro 
of Surinam, who pointed out the use of 
the bark as a tonic in 1730. Quassi is a 
common negro name. 
ran, consisting of fours. (F. 
F. quaternaire.=L. quaternärius. 
=L. quaterni, pl, four at a time. = L. 
quattuor, four. 
quaternion. (L.) L. guaterniön-, 
stem of guaternio, a band of four men; 
Acts xii. 4. = L. guaterni, pl. ; see above. 
quatrain. (F.—L.) F. quatrain, a 
stanza of four lines. = F. guatre, four. = L. 
guattuor, four. 
ver, vb. (E.) Frequent. of guave, 
M quauen (u=0), a quake. Allied 
to M. E. guaffen, to throb, palpitate. 
Compare Quake. Der. guaver, sb., a 
note in music, orig. a trill, shake. 
see guiver (1). 


G. quarz, 


See | 


And | 


QUERN 


y, a wharf. (F.-C.) Formerly 
kay, key; M.E. key, keye.=M.F. quay 
(E. guad),*the key ofa haven ;' Cot. = Bret. 
kaé, an enclosure, a quay; W. cae, an 
enclosure, hedge. Celt. type *kagi-; allied 
to Haw, Hedge. 


Quean, 2 woman; a slightingly. 
(E.) A. S. cene. +0.H . G. guena, a 
wife ; Goth. kwinö. Teut. type *kwenön-. 


Also Irish ben, W. dun, a woman; Russ. 
Jena, wife; Idg. type *o(w)enā. Cf. Gk. 
urn, Pers. zan. See Queen. Brugm. i. 
§ 670. 

Queasy. (Scand.) M.E.guaysy,queyey, 
causing or feeling nausea. = Norweg. £ve:s, 
sickness after a debauch ; Icel. ¿0ra-kveisa, 
colic. Cf. Icel. kveisa, a whitlow, boil ; 
Low G. quese, a blister; quesen-kopp, a 
brain-disease in sheep; E. Fries. kwäse, 
a blister, boil, worm causing giddiness in 
sheep. 

n. (E.) Differing in gradation 
from guean, which spelling is restricted to 
the use of the word in a lower sense. A.S. 
cwen, a woman; O. Merc. Awöen.+Icel. 
kvän, wife; Goth. kwörs, woman. Teut. 
type *khwéniz, fem.; Idg. type *g(w)énz-, 
cf. Skt. -jami-, wife. Brugm. i. $ 677. 

(y GwEN.) 

Queer. (LowG.) A cant word. = Low 
G. queer, across ; cf. quere, obliquity. In 
Awdelay's Fraternity of Vagabonds, p. 4, 
* a guire fellow’ is one who bas just come 
out of prison; cf. Low G. in der quere 
liggen, to lie across, lie queerly. So also 
G. quer, transverse; querkopf, a MES 
fellow. G. guer answers to O. H. G. 
twer, transverse, Icel. Zverr en E. 
thwart). See Thwart. 

ell, to subdue. (E.) M.E. quellen, 

ill. A.S. cwellan, to kill; causal of 
a to die.4-Du. kwellen, Icel. kvelja, 
Swed. gvälja, Dan. gvele, to torment, 
choke; all causal forms. Teut. type 
*kwaljan-; from *kwal, 2nd stem of 
*kwel-an-, to die. See Quail (1). 

Quench. (E) M.E. guenchen. A.S. 
cwencan, to extinguish ; causal of A.S. 
cwincan (pt. t. cwanc), to go out, be ex- 
tinguished. Cf. O, Fries. kwinka, to be 
extinguished. 

Querimonious, fretful. (L.) From 
L. guerimönia, a complaint. = L. queri, to 


| complain ; with Idg. suffixes -mönya-. 


Quern, Kern, a handmill for grinding 
grain. (E.) M.E. querne. A.S. cweorn, 
cwyrn; orig. ‘that which grinds.’ + Du. 
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kweern, Ycel. kvern, Dan. quern, Swed. 
quern, Goth. wairnus. Teut. t 
‘kwernus. Cf. also Russ. jernove, a mill- 
stone; Lith. girna, stone in a hand-mill. 
Brugm. i. § 670. 
erulous, fretful. (L.) L. guerulus, 
full of complaints. =L. queri, to complain. 
+ Skt. gvas, to sigh. Brugm. i. § 355. 
ry, an enquiry. (L.) For quere, 
i e. enquire thou.=L. guere, imp. sing. 
2 pers. of quaerere, to seek ; for *ques-ere, 
as in L. 50, I beg. Brugm. ii. $ 662. 
quest, a search. (F.—L.) O.F. 
queste; F.quéte. = L. quesita (res), a thing 
sought ; fem. of pp. of querere, to seek. 
question. (F.—L.) F. question. =L. 
acc. questiónem, an enquiry. =L. ques-, 
base of querere, to seek ; with suffix -/on-. 
ue, a tail. (F.—L.) F. qgueue, a 
tall. = L, cauda, a tail; see Caudal. 
Quibble. (L.) Dimin. of guid, a sar- 
casm (Ash); which is a weakened form of 
quip. See Quip. 
ick, living, lively. (E) M. E. guik. 
A. S. cwic, cwicu.4-Du. kwik, Icel. kvikr, 
Dan. guik, Swed. gvick, O.H.G. guec. 
Teut. type *kwikuz or *kwikwosz, allied to 
the shorter Teut. type *Awwoz, asin Goth. 
kwius, living; cf. Irish eo, W. byw, L. 
uiuus, Lith. gywas, Russ. jivot, alive; Gk. 
Bios, life; Skt. /7v,to live. Brugm. i. $$ 85, 
318, 677. Der. quick-silver; A. S. cwic- 
seolfor. 
uicken. (E) M.E. guzknen, orig. 
to become alive. = A. S. cwic, alive. 
id, a mouthful of tobacco. (E.) 
Merely another form of cud; M. E. guide, 
cud. E ete L(L) La 
iddi a nicety, cavil. (L. te 
Quid the natus of a Be 
quid, what; i.e. whatisit? Neut. of guis, 
who ; see Who. " 
Quiet, adj. (L.) L. quzztus, quiet; orig. 
pp. of *quizre, only used in the inceptive 
orm quiescere,to be still. Cf. gusés, rest. 
Allied to O. Pers. sAiyäti-, a place of 
delight, home; Pers. shad, pleased; and 
to While. Brugm. i. §§ 130, 675; 
Horn, § 767. Der. quiet, sb. and vb.; 
quietus, sb.; quiescent, Írom stem of pres. 
pt. of quiescere. 
ill (1),a feather, pen. (E.?) M.E. 
en * Quylle, a stalk, Calamus ;’ 
rompt. Parv. Quill also meant the faucet 
of a nt or a reed to wind yarn on. 
This is a difficult and doubtful word, not 
found at an early date. Apparently E., 


QUINSY 


and of Teut. origin. 4-Low G. kiil, a goose- 
quli (Berghaus); Westphalian tale 
(Woeste); G. Ziel, M. H. G. kil or £i. 

ill (2), to pleat a ruff. (F.—L.) 

From O. F. cuillir (F. cueillir), to gather, 
pluck; also used in the sense of to pleat ; 
see Rom. Rose, 1219, and Chaucer's 
translation. = Folk-L. *colligire, for L. col- 
ligere, to cull, collect. See Cull. Allied 
to the Guernsey word enguiller, to pleat 
(Métivier). 

Quillet, a sly trick in argument, (L.) 
Short for L. guidlibet, anything you choose. 
=L. quid, anything ; /¿bet,it pleases (you). 

t, a bed-cover, &c. (F.-L.) M.E. 
quilte.=A.F. and O.F. cuilte, a quilt 
(12th cent.).=L. culcita, a cushion, mat- 
tress, pillow, quilt. 

i , consisting of fives. (L.) L. 
uinárius, arranged by fives.=L. quini, 
ve at atime. For *quinc-zi, from guin- 

que, five. Cf. bimi, two at a time. See 
Five. 

Quince. (F.—L.-—Gk.) Formerly 
quence, oe. (Cf. M. F. coignasse, ‘ the 
greatest kind of quince,’ Cot.) Merely the 
pl. form of M. E. guyne, coine, or coin, 
a quince. =O. F. coz, F. coing, a quince. 
[The same as Prov. codoing; cf. Ital. 
cotogna, a quince.) = L. *cotonium, for 
*cydonium ; (the Ital. cotogna being from 
L. cydonia, a quince). = Gk. kvöwvıov uñAov, 
a quince, lit. a Cydonian apple. = Gk. 
Kudwvía, Kudowís, Cydonia, one of the chief 
cities of Crete. 

incunx, an arrangement by fives. 

(L.) Applied to trees arranged like 
the spots on the side of a die marked 
5; L. quincunx. =L, quinque, five; uncia, 
an ounce, small mark, such as a spot on 
a die; see Uncial. 

quam, extract of Peruvian bark. (F. 
—Peruv.) F. quinine, formed with suffix 
-ine (L. -ima), from F. quina, Peruvian 
bark. = Peruvian Aina, or hina-kina, said 
to mean ‘bark,’ esp. that which we call 
Peruvian bark. 


Quing uagesima. (L.) L.guinguä- 
gesima (dies), fiftieth (day) ; daca, of gula 
quàgesimus fiftieth. = L.guingua- for quzn- 
que, five, allied to E. Five; -gösimus, for 
*gensimus, allied to decem, ten; see 
Quadragesima. € So also guinguan- 
gular, having five angles ; guinqui-ennial, 
lasting five years. 

Quinsy. (F. - Gk) Formerly also 
squinancy. = O.F, ouinancie (Supp. to 
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Godefroy, s. v. esquinance); also squin- 
ancie (16th cent.) ; sguinance, ‘the squin- 
ancy or squinzie;’ Cot. Formed (some- 
times with prefixed s=0.F. es-, L. ex, very) 
from Gk. xuváyxn, lit. a dog-throttling, 
applied toa bad kind of sore throat. = Gk. 
«uv-, stem of «vw, a dog; dyx-ev, to 
choke. 

Quintain. (F.-L.) M.F. guintaine, 
a post with arms, for beginners to tilt at. 
The form of the word is such that it must 
be allied to L. quintana, a street in the 
camp, which separated the fifth maniple 
from the sixth ; where was the market and 
business-place of the camp. Doubtless 
this public place was also the scene of 
martial exercises and trials of skill; the 
Late L. guinfana means (1) a quintain, 
also (2) a part of a street (space) where 
carriages could pass. = L. guintanus, from 
quintus, fifth. For *guinc-tus, from guin- 
que, five. See Five. 

intal, a hundred-weight. (F. — 

Span.—Arab.—L.) F. quintal (Cot.). = 
Span. guintal.= Arab. gintär, a weight of 

100 lbs. Not a true Arab. word; but 
formed from L. centum, a hundred. 

i tessence, pureessence. (F.—L.) 

Lit. ‘fifth essence. = L, quinta essentia, 
fifth essence (in addition to the four 
elements). See below; and Essence. 

Quintuple, five-fold. (F.-L.) F. 
quintuple. r] L. *guintuplus,a coined word. 
=L. quintu-s, fifth, for *guinctus; from 
quinque, five; -Dus,i.e. -fold; see Double. 

P, 2 taunt, cavil. (L.) Formerly 

qm Drant's Horace, bk. ii. sat. 1.— 

. quippe, forsooth (ironical). For *guid- 
fe; Brugm. i. $ 585. Der. quibble. 

i (1), a collection of sheets of 
aper. (F. — L.) Spelt cwaer in the Ancren 
iwle. =O. F. quazer (13th cent.), later 

quayer, cayer ; mod. F. caer. — Late L. 
waternum, a collection of four leaves (we 

nd Late L. guaternus, glossed by A. F. 
quaer in Wright's Voc. i. 116); whence 
also Ital. guaderno, a quire. Allied to L. 
quattuor, four. [The suffix -»u is lost 
as in F. enfer from L. infernum.) @ Not 
from L. guaternio, which could not thus 
suffer loss of the acc. termination -zdnem. 

i (2), a band of singers; see 

Cc nk 

Quirk, a cavil. (M. Du. — F. — L.) 

M. Du. £uer£en, ‘a cunning trick,’ Hex- 
Dimin. of M. Du. küre, Du. kuur, 
a whim, also a cure. = F. cure, a cure. = 


QUOTE 


L. cura; see Cure. Cf. E. Fries. Zire, 
kürke, a whim. 
it, freed, free. (F.—L.) Orig. an 

adj., as in * guit claim.’ M.E. guyt, quit, 
also guyte, free; adj.—O.F. quite, dis- 
charged, released, free. = Late L. quitus, 
quittus, altered forms of Late L. yusétus, 
at rest, hence, free. Cf. Late L. guiēta 
clāmantia, A.F. quite claime, E. quit 
claim; quiétum clamare, quitum clamäre, 
to qui a claim; guictàre, quitare,quittare, 
to free from debt. See Quiet. Der. guit, 
vb. F. quitter, O.F. quiter, fiom the 
adj; hence quitt-ance, O.F. quitance, 
Late L. guitantia, quiétantia; acquit. 
Cf. Coy. 

uite. (F.—-L.) M.E. quite, an ad- 
verbial use of the M. E. adj. quite, free, 
now spelt quz; see above. 

Quiver (1) toshiver. (E.) Allied to 
obsolete adj. guiver, full of motion, brisk ; 
A. S. cwifer, in the comp. adv. cwifer-lice, 
eagerly. Cf. M. Du. £uyven, kuyveren, to 

uiver (Kilian) ; E. Fries. Awifer, lively, 

fern, to be lively. 

Quiver (2), a case for arrows. (F.— 
O. H. G.) O.F. cuivre, cuevre, cotvre, 
a quiver.=O. Sax. cokar; cf. O. H.G. 
kohhar (G. köcher), a quiver; A. S. cocer, 
a quiver. Teut. type *Zu£uro-, whence 
Med. L. cucurum, a quiver. 

Quixotic. (Span.) Named from Don 
Quixote or Quijote, a novel by Cervantes. 

oif; the same as Coif. 
in, a wedge. (F.—L.) The same 
as F. coin; see Coin. 

Quoit, Coit, a ring of iron for throwing 
at a mark. (F.—L.?) M.E. coite, coyte; 
cf. Lowl. Sc. coit, to push about, justle. 
Prob. from O. F. coitier, quoitier, to press, 
push, hasten, incite, urge on (which prob. 
also had the sense ‘ to hurl’). Of unknown 
origin. Cf. Prov. cottar, to hasten, urge. 

Quorum. (L.) It was usual to nomi- 
nate members of a committee, of whom 
(quorum) a certain number must be present 
to form a meeting. = L. guörum, of whom ; 
gen. pl. of gui, who. Allied to Who. 

Quota, a share. (Ital.—L.) Ital. yuota, 
a share.=L. guota (pars), how great a 
pes fem. of guotus, how great. = L. guot, 

ow many; allied to gui, who; see 
Who. 

uote. (F.—L.) Formerly also cote. = 
O. F. quoter, coter, to quote. = Late L. guo- 
tare, to mark off into chapters and verses, 
for references; hence, to give a reference. 
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œL. guotus, how many, how much, with 
allusion to chapters, &c. ; see above. 
oth, he said. (E.) Properly a pt. t. 
M. E. quot, quod. = A. S. cwed, pt. t. of 
cwedan, to say.+Icel. kvað, pt. t. of kveða, 
to say; Goth. Awath, pt. t. of kwithan, to 
say. Der. guotha, for quot he. 
otidian, daily. (F.-L.) F. guoti- 
dıen.=L. quotidianus, daily. —L. quoti-, 
for quotus, how many ; díés, a day. Thus 
quotidianus =on however many a day, on 
any day, daily. 
quotient. (F.—L.; orL.) F. quotient, 
the part which falls to each man's share; 
Cot.=L. *guotient-, the imaginary stem 
of L. guotiens, how many times; which is 
really indeclinable. =L. guot, how many. 
See Quote. 


R. 


Rabbet, to cut the edges of boards so 
that they overlap and can be joined. (F. 
—L. and G.) F. raboter, to plane, level, 
or lay even; cf. rabot, a joiner's plane, a 
plasterer's beater. Of doubtful origin. 
Perhaps from F. re- (L. re-), again; F. a 
(L. ad), to; and M.F. buter, ‘to joine 
unto by the ende,’ Cot., from F. Zu, end. 
See. Abut, and Butt (1). 

Rabbi, Rabbin, sir. (L.— Gk.— Heb.) 
L. radbi, John i. 38. - Gk. jaBBí. = Heb. 
rabbi, literally ‘my master. 2 Heb. rad, 
great; as sb., master; and 7, my. = Heb. 
root räbad, to be great. (The form rabbin 
is French.) 

Rabbit. (O. Low G.?) M.E. ruéet. 
Dimin. of an older form only found in 
M. Du. robbe, dimin. robbeken, a rabbit 
(Kilian). 4] The true E. name is cozy. 

Rabble. (M. Du.) From the noise 
made by a crowd. — M. Du. rabbelen, to 
chatter; Low G. raddeln, to chatter, 
babble. The suffix -Z gives a frequentative 
force; rabble — that which keeps on making 
a noise. Cf. Rap; and see Rapparee. 

Rabid, mad. (L) L.radidus, mad. = 
L. rabere, to rage, rave. Cf. Rage. 

Raca. (Chaldee.) Matt. v. 22. Chaldee 
réka, worthless; hence, foolish. 

Raccoon, Racoon. (N. American 
Indian.) Spelt rackoon in Bailey (1735). 
The native W. Indian name. ‘ Arathkone, 
a beast like a fox;’ glossary of Indian 
Words subjoined to A Historie of Travaile 
into Virginia, by W. Strachey (pub. by the 
Hakluyt Soc. in 1849). 


RACK 


Race (1, a swift course. (Scand.) 
M.E. ras (North); [rees (South), from 
A.S. rós] = Icel. rás, a running, race. 
Teut. base *r2s-. Hence it is not for 
*rans, i.e. a running (as in Noreen). 

Race (2), afamily. (F.—Ital.) F. race. 
= Ital. razza, raza, also M. Ital. raggia, 
“a race, broode,’ Florio. Of doubtful 
origin; but answering to L. type *radia, 


allied to radiäre, to radiate. (Korting, 
§ 6612.) 
Race (3), a root. (F.—L.) ‘A race of 


ginger ;’ Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 50.=0.F. rais, 
raiz, a root. 2 L. rádicem, acc. of radix, 
aroot. See Radix, Radish. 

Eaceme,acluster. (F.— L.) F.vacdme. 
=L. racémum, acc. of racémus, a cluster. 

Rack (1), a grating above a manger, an 
instrument of torture. (E.) In some senses 
the word is doubtless English; cf. M. E. 
rekke, a rack for hay. In the particular 
sense ‘to torture,’ it may have been bor- 
rowed from M. Du. racken, to rack, to 
torture. The radical sense of rack is to 
extend, stretch out; hence, as sb., rack is 
a straight bar (cf. G. rack, a rail, bar) ; 
hence, a frame-work, such as the bars in 
a grating above a manger, a frame-work 
used for torture, a bar with teeth in which 
a cog-wheel can work. On the rack — in 
great anxiety ; arack-rentis a rent stretched 
to its full value, or nearly so. Allied words 
are Icel. rakkr, straight, ze&Zja, to strain, 
M. Du. racken, to stretch, reach out, to 
rack ; Swed. ral, straight, G. rack, a rack, 
rail, recken, to stretch; esp. Low G. rakk, 
a shelf, as in E. plate-rack. Cf. Goth. 
uf-rakjan, to stretch out. @ Rack is used 
in many senses ; see rack (2), rack (3), &c. 

Rack (2), light vapoury clouds, mist. 
(Scand.) See Hamlet, ii. 2. 506 ; Antony, 
iv. 14. Io. M.E. rak.=Icel. rek, drift, 
motion, a thing drifted; cf. skrek, the rack 
or drifting clouds. = Icel. veka, to drive, 
thrust, toss; cognate with A. S. wrecan, 
to drive. See Wreak. Cf. Swed. skeppet 
vraker =the ship drifts. 

Rack (3), to pour off liquor, to clear it 
from dregs or lees. (F.—L.?) Minsheu 
(1627) speaks of “rackt wines.’ = M. F. 
raqué; whence vin raqué, * small, or corse 
wine, squeezed from the dregs of the 
grapes, already drained of all their best 
moisture; Cot. Cf. Languedoc ragua, 
to glean grapes; raguo, skin of grapes 
(D'Hombres); Span. rascon, sour; rascar, 
to scrape. Prob. of L. origin; see Rascal. 
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Back (4), the same as wrack; in the 
phr. ‘to go to rack and ruin’; see 
Wrack. 

Back (5); see Arrack. 

Rack (6), a neck of mutton. (E.) A.S. 
hracca, the back of the head (occiput); 
see Somner, and Vocab. 463. 21. @ We 
also find rack (7), for reck, to care; rack 
(8), to relate, from A. S. racu, an account ; 
rack (9), a pace of a horse, i.e. a rocking 
pace; see Rock (2). Also rack (10), a 
track, cart-rut, from A. S. racu, a track. 

Racket (1), Raquet, a bat with a 
net-work blade. (F.—Span.— Arab.) M.E. 
raket; borrowed from O.F.; cf. M.F. 
raquette, =Span. raqueta, a racket, battle- 
dore. = Arab. r@hat, the palm of the hand 
(hence the game of fives, which preceded 
rackets). To this day, tennis is called in 
F. paume, i.e. palm of the hand, though 
now played with bats. 

Racket (2), anoise. (E.) Ofimitative 
origin ; cf. rattle, rap. So also Gael. racaid, 
a noise; Irish racan, noise ; Gael. rar, to 
make a noise like geese or ducks. 

Bacoon; see Raccoon. 

Racy, of strong flavour, spirited. (F.— 
Ital.; with E. suffix.) Rac-y = indica- 
tive of its race, due to its breed. See 
Race (2). 

Radiant. (L.) From stem of pres. 
pt. of L. radiare, to shine. = L. radius, a 
ray. 

Radical; see Radix. 

Radish. (F. — Prov. — L.) F. radis 
(not a true F. word, but borrowed from 
Provençal). — Prov. raditz, a root. = L. 
radicem ; see Radix. @ Or the F. radis 
is from Ital. radice. 

Radius, a ray. (L.) 
Doublet, ray (1). 

Radix, a root. (L.) L. radix (stem 
rädic-), a root.4- Gk. fadıf, a branch, rod ; 
páðauvos, a twig. See Root and Wort. 
Der. radic-al, L. radicalis. 

Raffle, a kind of lottery. (F. — G.) 
M. E. rafle, a game at dice. =M. F. rafle, 
"affe, a game at three dice; O. F. rafle, 
a gust of wind; F. rafer, to snatch up. = 
G. rafeln, to snatch up; frequent. of 
raffen, to snatch away, carry off hastily. 
See Rap (2). 

Raft. (Scand.) M.E. raft, a spar, 
beam; orig. sense ‘rafter.’—Icel. »aptr 
(raftr), a rafter, beam (where the final » is 
merely the sign of the nom. case); Dan. 
raft, a rafter, a beam. Allied to Icel. 


L. radius, a ray. 


RAIN 


| raf, refr, a roof, cognate with O.H.G. ráfo, 


a spar, rafter. Allied to Gk. ópogos, a roof, 
£pépew, to cover. (4/REPH.) € Not 
allied to A. S. hrdf, a roof. 

rafter, a beam to support a roof. (E.) 
A.S. refter, An extension of the word 
above. 

Rag. (Scand) M.E.ragge. We only 
find A.S. raggie, for *raggige, rough, 
shaggy ; as if formed from a sb. *ragg-. = 
Norw. ragg, rough hair, whence ragged, 
shaggy (E. ragged); Swed. ragg, rough 
hair, whence raggig, shaggy; Icel. »ógy, 
shagginess, raggaür, shaggy. Orig. sense 
* shagginess,' whence the notion of untidi- 
ness, @ The resemblance to Gk. fáxos, 
a shred of cloth, is accidental. Der. rag- 
stone, i.e. rugged stone; rag-wort, i.e. 
ragged plant. 

e. (F.-L.) F. rage. - L. rabiem, 
acc. of rabies, rage. —- L. radere, to rage. 
And see Rave. 

out. (F.—L.) F. ragoüt, a sea- 
soned dish. =F. ragoáter, to coax a sick 
man’s appetite.=F. re-, again; a, to; 
goûter, to taste.=L. re-; ad; gustäre, to 
taste. See Gust (2). 

Raid. (North E.) A Northern form 
of E. road. Cf. Icel reid, a riding, a 
road. See Road. 

Rail (1), a bar. (F.— L.) M.E. rail. 
Not found in A.S.=O.F. reille, a rail, 
bar; Norman dial. raile.=L. régula, a 
bar. See Rule. Cf. Low G. regel, a rail, 
cross-bar ; Swed. regel, a bar, bolt; G. 
riegel, O. H. G. rigil, a bar, bolt; all 
from L. 

Rail (2), to brawl, scold. (F.) F. 
railler, to deride; O.F. raille, sb., 
mockery. Origin unknown. Der. raill- 
er-y, F. raillerie, banter. 

Rail (3), a bird. (F.—Teut.) O.F. 
raalle; M.F. rasle, ‘a rayle,’ Cot.; F. 
råle. (From its cry.) 

Rail (4), part of a woman's night-dress, 
\E.) See Halliwell and Palsgrave. M.E. 
rejel.mA.S. hragl, hregl, a dress, robe, 
swaddling-clothes. + O. Fries. Avez/, reil; 
O.H.G. Aregil, a garment. Teut. type 
*hragilom, neut. 

Raiment. (F.—L. and Scand.; with 
F. suffix.) Short for arrai-ment; see 
Array. 

Rain. (E.) M.E.rein. A.S. regn, also 
ren (by contraction).+Du. regen, Icel. 
Dan. Swed. regr, G. regen, Goth. rign, 
rain. Cf. L. rigäre, to moisten. 
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Raindeer; see Reindeer. 

Raise. (Scand. M.E. reisen.=Icel. 
reisa,to make to rise, causal of visa (pt. 
t. reis‘, to rise; so also Dan. reise, Swed. 
resa, to raise. See Rise, Rear (1). 

Raisin. (F.—L.) M.E.reisin.=O.F. 
raisin, a grape; also a bunch.=Folk- 
L. racimum, for L. racémum, acc. of racé- 
mus, a cluster. 

Rajah, prince. (Skt.) Skt. raja, the 
nom. case from the stem 74/az, a king. 
Cognate with L. rex; see Regal. 

rajpoot,a prince. (Hind. —Skt.) Hind. 
rajpit, a prince; lit. ‘son of a rajah. = 
Skt. raj-a, a king ; putra, son. 

Rake (1, an implement. (E) A.S, 
vaca, a rake.+Du. rakel, a rake, Dan. 
rage, a poker, Swed. ra£a, an oven-rake 
(with base rak-) ; also Icel. reka, a shovel, 
G. rechen, a rake (with base rek-). Allied 
to Goth. rikan (Tent. type *rek-an-, pt. t. 
rak), to collect, heap up. Cf. Icel. raka, 
vb., to rake. Der. rake, vb. 

Rake (2), a dissolute man. (Scand.) 
M. E. rakel, rash ; oddly corrupted to rake- 
hell (Trench, Nares) ; finally shortened to 
rake, == Swed. dial. rakkel,a vagabond, from 
raka, to run hastily, M. Swed. racka, to run 
about. Cf. A.S. racian, to run. 

Rake (3), the projection of the extremi- 
ties of a ship beyond the keel, the inclina- 
tion of a mast from the perpendicular. 
(Seand.) ‘In sea-language, the rake of a 
ship is so much of her hull or main body, 
as hangs over both the ends of her keel ;' 
Phillips (1706). Evidently from rake, vb., 
to reach, extend (Halliwell). = Swed. dial. 
raka, to reach, raka fram, to reach over, 
project; Dan. rage frem, to project, jut out. 
Cf. Icel. za£r, Swed. rak, straight. Allied 
to Rack (1). 

Rakehell, a vagabond; see Rake (2). 

Raki, arrack. (Turk.— Arab) Turk. 
rägi, arrack.=Arab. ‘arag, arrack; see 
Arrack, 

Rally (1), tore-assemble. (F.-L.) F. 
rallier.=F.re-, again ; allier, to ally; see 
Ally. Cf. prov. F. »aller, to rally, grow 
convalescent ; dial. de la Meuse (Labour- 
asse). 

E (2), to banter. (F.) We also 
find the sb. rallery, ‘ pleasant drolling,’ 
Phillips, ed. 3290. This is, of course, 
another spelling of raillery ; and rally is 
merely another form of rai? (2), from F. 
railler, to deride. See Rail (2). 

Eam. (E) A.S.ram.4-Du. ram, G. 


RANCH 


ramm. Cf. Icel. ramr, strong. Der. ram, 
vb., to butt, push, thrust ; ram-rod. 

, 2 great Mohammedan fast. 

(Arab.) So called because kept in the ninth 
month, named Ramadan. — Arab. ramadan, 
pronounced ramazän in Turkish and Per- 
sian. Asit is in the ninth month of the lunar 
year, it may take place in any season; but 
it is supposed to have been originally held 
in the hot season. The word implies ‘ con- 
suming fire’; from Arab. root ramed, it 
was hot. (Devic, Richardson.) 

Ramble. (E.) Frequentative of M. E. 
ramien (?), prov. E. rame, to rove, to gad 
about (Yks.) ; cf. E. Fries. ramen, ramen, 
to rove, ramble. The 4 is excrescent, and 
ramble is for prov. E. rammle, to ramble 
(Whitby Glossary). 

Ramify. (F.-L.) F. ramifier, to put 
forth branches (hence, to branch off). = L. 
rámi-, for ramus, a branch, bough; -ficare, 
for facere, to make. With L. ramus, cf. 
Gk. Jadapvos, a twig. Brugm. i. $ 529. 

Ramp, Romp, to bound, leap; pro- 
perly to climb, scramble, rear; also to 
sport boisterously. (F.—Teut.) M.E. 
rampen, to rage; cf. ramp-ant (F. ramp- 
ant), rearing, said of a lion.=F. ramper, 
* to creep, run, crawle, climb; Cot. Orig. 
sense ‘to clamber’; cf. M. Ital. 7ampare, 
to clutch, rampo, a hook. According 
to Diez, the Ital. rampare (Prov. rapar) 
is a nasalised form from Low G. rappen, 
to snatch hastily, Dan. rappe, to hasten ; 
cf. G. raffen, to snatch; see Rape (1). 
But Kórting derives Ital. rampa, a grip, 
from Low G. ram (Lübben), Bavar. 
rampf, a cramp, seizure; which is allied 
to rampf, and grade of O. H. G. rimpfan, 
tocramp. Cf. Ripple (2). 

Ram . (F.—L.) Also spelt ram- 
pire, rampier, rampar.=M.F. rempart, 
rempar, a rampart of a fort. =M. F. rem- 
parer, to put again into a state of defence. 
=L. re-, again; im- (im), in; paráre, to 
get ready. See Pare. 

Ramsons, broad-leaved garlic. (E.) 
A double plural; for rams-en-s. Here 
ramsen=A.S. hramsan, ramsons; a pl. 
form, from a sing. kramsa.+Swed. rams- 
lök (lök=leek); Dan. rams; Lithuan. 
kermusze, wild garlic; Irish creamh, W. 
craf, garlic; Gk. kpöpvov, an onion (Stokes- 
Fick, p. 98). 

, Rancho, a rude hut. (Span. 
— Teut.) Common in Mexico. = Span. 
rancho, a mess, set of persons who cat 
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and drink together; formerly, ‘a ranke, 
Minsheu. Prob. borrowed from Prov. 
renc, a rank; O.F. reng; see Rank, 
Range. 

Rancid. (L) L. rancidus, rancid. Cf. 
L. rancens, stinking, as if from an infin. 
*rancére, to stink. 

rancour. (F.—L.) M.E. rancour.= 
A.F. rancour. = L.rancorem, acc. of rancor, 
spite, orig. rancidness. See above. 

Random, said or done at hazard. (F.— 
Teut.) M.E. randon; esp. in phr. in 
randon, in great haste. — O. F. randon, the 
force and swiftness of a great stream; 
whence phr. à randon, in great haste, with 
impetuosity ; from O.F. randir, to run 
swiftly. So also Span. de rendon, de rondon, 
rashly, impetuously. =G. rand, a brim, 
edge, verge, margin; whence Ital. a randa, 
with difficulty, exactly (lit. near the verge). 
Cf. G. bis am rande voll, full to the brim. 
The sense of O. F. randir has reference to 
the course of a full or brimming river. + 
A.S. rand, Icel. rönd, Dan. rand, rim, 
verge; Swed. rand, a stripe. See Rind. 

e. (F.-O.H.G.) The sense ‘ to 
rove’ arose from the trooping about of 
ranks of armed men. =F. ranger (O. F. 
renger), to range, rank, order, array, lit. 
“to put into a rank.’ = F. rang (O. F. reng), 
a rank (below). 

rank (1), a row, line of soldiers, class. 
(F.-O.H.G.) M.E. reng, renk. = O. F. 
reng (F. rang), a rank, row, list, range. — 
O. H. G. Arinc, a ring, ring of men, hence 
a row or rank of men. See Ring. 

Bank (2), coarse in growth, very fertile ; 
also rancid. (E.) The sense ‘rancid’ is 
due to confusion with O. F. rance, * musty,’ 
Cot., which is from L. rancidus. But M.E. 
rank means strong, forward; from A.S. 
ranc, strong, proud, forward.4- Du. rank, 
lank, slender (like things of quick growth) ; 
Icel. rakkr (for *rankr), straight, slender, 
Swed. rank, long and thin, Dan. ran. erect. 

Rankle, to fester. F.— L. — Gk. 
A.F. rankler, to fester; O. F. draoncler, 
raoncler, rancler (so that it once began 
with d; see Godefroy). 2 O. F. draoncle, 
raoncle, rancle, an eruption of the skin. = 
Late L. dracunculus, dranculus, (1) a 
little dragon; (2) a kind of ulcer (as 
dragons were supposed to be venomous). 
= Late L. draco, a dragon. 
(Phil. Soc. Trans. 1891.) 

Ransack. (Scand.) Icel. rannsaka, to 
search a house, ransack ; Swed. ransaka, 


See Dragon., 
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Dan. rcnsage. = Icel. rann, a house, abode; 
sak-, related to sækja, to seek. The Icel. 
rann stands for *razn, and is the same as 

A.S. ern, a cot, Goth. razn, a house; see 
barn. Cf. A.S. resn, a plank, beam; 
and see Seek. € Cf. Norman dial. ran- 
saquer, Gael. rannsaich, from Scand. 

som, redemption, (F.-L) M.E. 
ransoun (with final 2).—O.F. raénson, 
later rançon, a ransom. = L. redemptionem, 
acc. of redemptio, a buying back. =L. 
redemptus, pp. of redimere, to redeem ; see 
Redeem. Doublet, redemption. 

Rant. (Du) M. Du. randten, to dote, 
be enraged ; also spelt randen ; see Kilian. 
Cf. Westphal. rantern, to prate. 
Rantipole, a romping child. (Low G.) 
Cf. M. Du. wrantigh, E. Fries. wranterig, 
Low G. wrantig, yeevish, quarrelsome ; 
and Poll. See Frampold. 

Ranunculus. (L.) L. rinunculus,a 
little frog; also, a plant. Double dimin. 
of räna, a frog. 

Rap (1), to strike smartly; a smart 
stroke. (Scand.) Dan. rap, a rap, tap; 
Swed. rapp, a blow ; Swed. rappa, to beat ; 
cf. G. rappeln, to rattle. Of imitative 
origin ; allied to Rattle, Racket (2). 

Rap (2), to snatch, seize hastily. (E.) 
M. E. rapen, to hasten, act hastily. Cf. 
M. Du. rapen, ‘to rap up, gather,’ Hex- 
ham; Du. rag, quick; Icel. Arafa, to 
fall, tumble, hasten, hurry ; Swed. rappa, 
to seize, snatch, Dan. rappe, to make 
haste; Swed. rapp, Dan. rap, quick, 
brisk ; G. raffen, to snatch. From Teut. 
base *hrap-. € Chiefly in the phrase to 
rap and rend. And see Rapt, Rape (1). 

pacious. (L.) Coined from L. 
rapact-, for rapax, grasping. = L. rapere, 
to grasp. Brugm. i. § 477. 

Rape (1), a seizing by force. (F.-L.) 
A. F. and Norm. dial. rape, rap; cf. Late 
L. rappus, rafus (for L. raptus\. O.F. 
rapt. =L. raptum, acc. of raptus, a rape. 
=L. raptus, pp. of rapere, to seize. 
Cf. O.F. raper, Gascon rapa, to seize. 
B. But, apparently, confused with M E. 
rape, haste, hurry, a common word; see 
Chaucer's lines to Adam Scrivener. = Icel. 
Arap, ruin, falling down, Arapaðr, a hurry, 
Arapa, to hasten ; Swed. rapp, Dan. rap, 
quick; see Rap (2). Der. rape, vb. 
Rape (2), a plant. (L) M.E. rape. = 
L. rapa, rapum, a turnip, a rape.+Gk. 
Aims, a turnip, Ja¢aris, a radish ; Russ. 
riepa, a turnip ; G. rübe. 
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Bape (3), a division of a county, in 
Sussex. (Scand.) Icel. hreppr, a district ; 
prob. orig. a share. = Icel. ¿reppa, to catch; 
cf. A. S. hreppan, to touch, lay hold of. 
Allied to Rap (2). 

Rapid. (F.-L.) F. rapide =L. rapi- 
dus, quick, lit. snatching away. — L. 
rapere, to snatch. See Rapacious. 

apier, a light narrow sword. (F.— 
Span.—O.H.G.) M.F. rapiere, rappiere, 
also raspiere (Littré); it was considered 
as Spanish. ‘ Rapiere, Spanische sworde ;’ 
Palsgrave, p. 908. Perhaps raspiere was 
a name given in contempt, meaning ‘a 
rasper' or poker; hence it was called 
‘a proking-spit of Spaine’; Nares. Cf. 
Span. raspadera, a raker. - Span. raspar, 
to rasp, scratch. = O. H. G. raspon, to rasp. 
See Rasp. € So Diez; Littré rejects this 
probable solution. 

Rapine. (F.-L.) F.rapine, ‘1apine, 
ravine ;’ Cot. = L. rapina, robbery, plunder. 
= L. rapere, to seize. See Rapacious. 

Rapparee, an Irish robber. (Irish.) 
Irish rapaire, a noisy fellow, sloven, 
robber, thief; cf. rapal, noise, rapach, 
noisy. Cf. Gael. rapair, a noisy fellow. 
All perhaps from E. rabble (Macbain). 

Rappee, a kind of snuff. (F.-O.H.G.) 
F. rápé, lit. rasped, reduced to powder ; 
pp. of râper, to rasp ; see Rasp. 

Rapt, carried away. (L.) From L. 
raptus, pp. of rapere, to seize; see Milton, 
P. L. iii. 522. But in * What thus raps 
you,' Cymb. i. 6. 51, the word may be E. 
See Rap (2). 

raptorial. (L.) Used of birds of prey. 
= L. raptór-i-, from raptor, one who seizes; 
with suffix -a/ = L. rapere, to seize. 

ra e. (L.) Coined, as if from L. 
*raptura, from L. raptus, pp. of rapere. 

Rare. (F.—L.) F. rare.=L. rárum, 
acc. of rärus, rare. 

Rascal, a knave, villain. (F. — L.) M.E. 
raskaille, the common herd. [It was a 
term of the chase; certain animals, not 
worth hunting, were so called. The hart, 
till he was six years old, was accounted 
rascayle.] A.F. raskayle, a rabble; also 
*rascaille, whence mod. F. racaille, “the 
rascality or base or rascall sort, the 
scumme, dregs, offals, outcasts of any 
company,’ Cot. Due to an O.F. word 
cognate with Prov. Span. Port. rascar, 
to scrape; the orig sense being ‘ scrap- 
ings’; cf. M.F. rasgue, ‘scurfe’; Cot. 
All from a Late L. *räsicare, a frequent. 


RAT 


form from rásum, supine of rädere, to 
scrape ; see Rase (below) ; and Rash (2). 

Rase, Raze, to scrape, efface. (F.— 
L.) M.E. rasen, to scrape. =F. raser. = 
Late L. räsäre, to graze, to demolish. 
=L. rásum, supine of radere, to scrape. 
Allied to Rodent. 

Rash (1), headstrong. (E) M.E. 
rash, rasch, E. Fries. rask; cf. A.S. 
rescan to flash.+Du. rasch, G. rasch; 
Dan. Swed. rask, quick, rash; Icel. 
röskr, vigorous; N. Fries. radsk, quick. 
Y Brugm. i. $ 795, connects this word 
with O. H. G. rad, a wheel; see Rotary. 

Bash (2), a slight eruption on the body. 
(F. — L.) O.F. rasche, rasque, rache. 
The same as Prov. rasca, the itch. So 
called from the wish to scratch it; cf. Prov. 
rascar, to scratch, equivalent to a Late L. 
*räsicäre.=L. räsum, supine of rādere, 
to scrape. See Rascal. 

Rash (3), to pull, tear violently. (F.— 
L.) ‘ Rashing off helmes;’ F.Q. v. 3. 8. 
M.E.aracen, afterwards shortened to racen. 
=Q. F. esrachier (F. arracher), to root up, 
pull away violently. =L.exrädicäre, toroot 
out. — L. ex, out; rädicare, to root, from 


rädic-, stem of radix, a root. See 
Radix. 
Rash (4), a kind of serge. (F.—Ital.) 


M. F. ras, serge. — Ital. rascia, ‘ silk rash ;’ 
Florio. From ascia, a district in the S. 
of Bosnia. 

Rasher, a thin slice of broiled bacon. 
(E.) ‘Rasher on the coales, quasi rashly 
or hastily roasted, Minsheu. This is 
right; cf. * Rasked, burnt in cooking, by 
being too hastily dressed; Halliwell. 
See Rash (1). 

Easorial.(L. L.räsör-i-, from rásor, 
one who scrapes; with suffix -al =L. 
ras-um, supine of rädere, to scrape. 

Rasp, vb. (F.-O.H.G) M.E. 
raspen =O.F.rasper (F.räper).=O.H.G. 
raspön, whence G. raspeln to rasp. Cf. 
O. H. G. Arespan, to pluck, to rake 


together. Cf. Rap (2). 
rasp-berry, a kind of fruit. (F.— 
O.H.G.; and E.) Formerly called rasis, 


raspes, but this is merely a pl. form used as 
a singular. Named from its uneven sur- 
face. So also M. Ital. raspo, a rasp, also 
a raspberry. 

Bat. (E.) M. E. rat. A.S. ret.+M.Du. 
ratte, Du. rat, Dan. rotte, Swed. råtta, G. 
ratte, ratz; Low L. ratus, rato (whence F. 
rat); Irish and Gael. radan, Bret. raz. 
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RATAFIA 


Der. rat, vb., to desert one’s party, as 
rats are said to leave a falling house. 
And see Ratten. 

Ratafia, a liquor. (F.—Arab. and 
Malay.) F.ratafa; cf. tafia, rum-arrack. 
— Malay arag tafía, the spirit called /afa; 
where arag is borrowed from Arab. ‘arag, 
arrack. 

Ratch, a rack or bar with teeth. (E.) 
A palatalised form of rack (1) above, in 
the sense of ‘bar with teeth’; hence it 
came to mean a kind of a toothed wheel. 
Der. ratch-et, in watch-work, ‘the small 
teeth at the bottom of the fusee or barrel 
that stop it in winding up ;’ Phillips. 

Rate (1), a proportion, standard, tax. 
(F.-L.) A.F. rate, price, value. = L. 
rata, fem. of ratus, dotersfed, fixed, 
settled, pp. of reor, I think, judge, deem. 
Brugm. i. $ 200. 

Rate (2) to scold, chide. (F.—L.) 
M. E. raten, Ch. C. T. 3463; araten, to 
reprove. Also spelt zeiten, aretten. — O.F. 
veter, raleir, areter, aratter, to accuse, to 
impute; Norman dial. reter, retter, to 
blame. = L. ad, to; and reputare, to count. 
See Repute. €] Not from rate (1). 

Rath, early; Rather, sooner. (E) 
Father is the compar. of rath, early, soon. 
A.S. Arabe, adv., quickly, ræð, adj., 
gaiok; swift; hence Araðor, sooner. -+ Icel. 

raðr, swift; M. H. G. rad, hrad, quick ; 
Du. rad, swift. Cf. O. Ir. crothim, I shake. 

Ratify. (F.—L.) F.ratifier.= Late L. 
ratificāre, to confirm. — L. rati-, for ratus, 
settled ; -ficare, for facere, to make. See 
Rate (1). 

ratio. (L.) L. ratio, calculation. = L. 
ratus, pp. of reor, I think, deem. 

ration, rate orallowance of provisions. 
(F.—L.) F. ration. =L. ratiönem, acc. of 
ratio (above). Doublet, reason. 

Ratlines, Ratlins, Rattlings, 
the small transverse ropes crossing the 
shrouds of a ship. (E. ; and F.— L.) Now 
turned into rat-/ines, as if affording ladders 
for rats to get up by. But the old term 


was raddelines, or raddelyng of the | 


shrowdes, Naval Accounts (1485-97), ed. 
Oppenheim, pp. 185, 207. Prob. the 


same as prov. E. radalings, long pieces of | 


RAVEL 


Also spelt rażan (Johnson). = Malay ré/an, 
the rattan-cane. 

Ratten, to take away a workman’s 
tools for offending the trades’ union. 
(F.—LowL.—Teut.) atten is the Hal- 
lamshire (Sheffield) word for a rat; hence 
applied to working secret mischief, which 
is attributed to rats. ‘I have been rat- 
tened; 1 had just put a new cat-gut band 
upon my lathe, and last night the 7a/s have 
carried it off;’ N. and Q. 3 S. xii. 192. 
M.E. raton, a rat.=F. raton, dimin. of 
F. rat; see Rat. 

Battle, to clatter. (E.) M.E. ratelen. 
A.S. *hretelan, only preserved in A.S. 
hratele, hratelwyrt, rattle-wort, a plant 
which derives its name from the rattling 
of the seeds in the capsules.4- Du. ratelen, 
G. rasseln, to rattle; allied to Gk. xpad- 
aívew, to shake. Cf. also Gk. xpóradov, 
a rattle. a 

Ra t, pt. t. of Reach, q. v. 

Ravage’ yh plunder. (F.— L.) F. 
ravage, ‘ ravage;' Cot. =F. ravir, to bear 
away suddenly. = Folk-L rapire, L. rapere, 
to seize. See Rapid. Der. ravage, vb., 
F. ravager. 

Rave. (F.—L.) M.E. raven.=0. F. 
raver, cited by Diez, s. v. réver, as a Lor- 
raine word; hence the derivative ravasser, 
‘to rave, talk idly;” Cot. Godefroy has 
O. F. resver, raver, rever, to stroll about, 
also to rave; cf. F. ráver, dial. de la Meuse 
(Labourasse). Allied to Span. rabíar, to 
rave, a verb formed from the sb. rabia, 
rage, allied to L. radzés, rage. = L. radere, 
to rage; see Rabid. @ This is the 
solution given by Diez; but see Körting, 
$ 6598. 

Ravel, to untwist, unweave, entangle. 
(M.Du.) The orig. sense has reference to 
the untwisting of a string or woven texture, 
the ends of threads of which become after- 
wards entangled. To unravel is to disen- 
tangle; to ravel out is to unweave. = M. 
Du. ravelen, to ravel; mod. Du. rafelen, 
E. Fries. rafeln, to fray out, unweave; 
Low G. reffein, to fray out. Cf. Du. 
rafel, E. Fries. rafel, ráfel, a frayed edge. 
Also Norman dial. raviler, to ravel; 
Pomeran. rabbeln, uprabbe/n, to ravel out. 


underwood twisted between upright stakes | Of unknown origin ; but cf. A.S. drafian (or 
(hence, cross-lines of the shrouds) ; cf. Du. | ¿ráfian ?), to unravel, Gregory’s Pastoral 


weeflijnen (weave-lines), ratlines. Cf. prov. | Care, ed. Sweet, p. 245, l. 22. 


q The 


E. raddle, a hurdle; perhaps allied to rod. | M. Du. ravelen, to dote (from O. F.záver, 


Palsgrave has ‘ rady// of a carte." 
Rattan, a Malacca cane. 


see Rave), is a different word. Der. un- 


(Malay.) | ravel. 
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Ravelin, a detached work in fortifica- 
tion, with two embankments raised before 
the counterscarp. (F.—Ital.) F. ravelin. 
= M. Ital. ravellino, revellino (Ital. rivel- 
lino), a ravelin. Origin unknown ; thought 
to be from L, re-, back, uallum, a ram- 
part; which is unlikely. 

Raven (1), a bird. (E) M.E. raven. 
A. S. hrafa, hrefn.+Du. raaf, Icel. hrafn, 
Dan. ravn, G. rabe. Teut. type *Aradnoz, 
m. Perhaps allied to Gk. xóp-a£, a raven, 
L. cor-uus. 

Raven (2), to plunder, to devour. (F.— 
L.) Betterspelt ravin. From M.E. ravine, 
sb., plunder. =O. F. ravine, rapidity, im- 
petuosity (oldest sense ‘ plunder,’ as in L ). 
=L. rapina, plunder; see Rapine. 

ravine, a hollow gorge. (F.-L.) F. 
ravine, a hollow worn by floods, also a 
great flood; O. F. ravine (above). 

ravish, to seize with violence. (F.— 
L.) M.E. rauischen.— F. raviss-, stem 
of pres. pt. of ravir, to ravish. = Folk-L. 
rapire, for L. rapere, to seize. 

Raw. (E) M.E. raw. A.S. hröaw, 
hréw.4+Du. raauw ; Icel. krär, Dan. raa, 
Swed. 74; O. H. G. rao, G. roh. Teut. 
types *hrawoz, *hrêwoz. Allied to L. 
crüdus, raw, Skt. Arüra-, sore, cruel, hard ; 
also to Gk. xpéas (for *«pefas), raw flesh, 
Skt. 2ravya-, raw flesh ; Lat. cruor, blood ; 
Russ. rove, Lith. raujas, Irish cri, W. 
crau, blood. Brugm. i. § 492. (4/KREU.) 

Ray (1). (F.-L.) O.F. raye; F. rate. 
=L, radium, acc. of radius, a ray. See 
Radius, 

Ray (2) a fish. (F.—L.) O.F. raye, 
F, rate. = L. ráía, a ray. 

Ray (3), a dance. (Du.) M. Du. »ey, 
a dance; Du. rez, a chorus. 

Rayah, a person, not a Mohammedan, 
who pays the capitation-tax, a word in use 
in Turkey. (Arab.) It may be explained 
as * subject,’ pan je the orig. sense is ‘a 
flock,’ or pastured cattle. = Arab. ra‘iyah, 
ra'iya(t), a flock, subject, peasant ; from 
ra'y, pasturing, tending flocks. Cf. Ryot. 

Raze, the same as Rase (above). 

razor. (F.-L.) F. rasoir, a razor, 
lit. a shaver.=F. raser, to shave; see 
Rase. 

Razzia, a sudden raid. (F.— Algiers.) 
F. razzia, razia; borrowed from the Alger- 
ine razia, which is a peculiar pronunciation 
of Arab. ghäzia, a raid, expedition against 
infidels ee eg ghazi, a hero, a 
leader of an expedition. 


REAM 
Re-, Red-, frefx, again. (F.-L.; or 


L.) L. re-, red-; commonly re-, except 
in red-eem, red-olent, red-dition, red-ound, 
red-undant, €] Hence a large number of 
compounds, such as re-address, re-arrange, 
which cause no difficulty. 

Reach (1), to attain. (E) M.E. 
rechen, pt. t. raghte, raughte, pp. raught. 
= À. S. récan, r?cean, pt. t. r@hte.+Du. 
reiken, O. Friesic reġa; G. reichen. The 
A.S. récan is closely allied to the sb. 
ge-réc, opportunity; giving as the orig. 
sense ‘to seize an opportunity.’ Teut. 
type *razkjan-. (Distinct from A.S. reccan, 
to stretch.) Der. reach, sb., which also 
means ‘a stretch in a river.’ 

Reach (2), to try to vomit; see Retch. 

Read. (E) M.E. reden. A.S. rédan 
(strong verb), to counsel, consult, inter- 
pret, read; with the remarkable pt. t. 
réord. (Also as a weak vb., pt. t. rêdde; 
prob. by confusion with zdaz, to dispose 
of, to govern.] Allied to Goth. garédan, 
to provide, Icel. rada (pt. t. red), to advise, 
G. rathen (pt. t. rieth), to advise. Teut. 
type *rédan-. Perhaps allied to L. 72-77, 
to think. Der. riddle (1), q. v. 

Ready. (E) M. E. redi ; with change 
of suffix from A.S. rēde, ready; orig. 
‘equipped for riding,’ or ‘ prepared for a 
raid’; [ready =‘ fully dressed,’ is common 
in Tudor E.]; usual form ge-rēde. = A. S. 
rad, and stem of ridan, to ride. So also 
G. be-reit, ready, from rezt-en, to ride; 
Goth. garaids, Icel. g-reiör, ready; cf. 
Goth. raidjan, to order, appoint. And 
cf. G. fertig, ready, from fahren, to go. 
See Ride. 

Real (1), actual. (F. —L.; or L.) Either 
from O. F. reël (F. réel), or directly from 
Late L. realís, belonging to the thing itself. 
=L. rés, a thing. Der. realist. 

Real (2), a small Spanish coin. (Span. 
—L.) Span. real, lit. a “royal” coin. = L. 
régalis, royal ; see Regal. 

algar, red arsenic. (F.—Span.— 
Arab.) F. réalgar.—Span. rejalgar, red 
sulphuret of arsenic. = Arab. rakj al-ghar, 
powder of the mine, mineral powder. = 
Arab. rahj, powder; al, the; ghar, a 
cavern, mine. 

Realm. (F.—L) M. E. roialme, 
realme.= A.F. realme (F. royaume), a 
kingdom; answering to a Late L. *rögäli- 
men. = L, régalis, royal; see Regal. 

Beam. F. — Span. — Arab.) M.E. 
reeme. e O. E. raime (F. rame\, a ream or 
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bundle of paper. = Span. resma, a ream. = 
Arab. risma(t), pl. rizam, a bundle. 

Reap. (E) M. E. repen (pt. t. rep, pp. 
ropen». O. Merc. reopan, A.S. repan, 
pt. t. rep, pt. t. pl. r2pon. [But a com- 
moner form is A. S. z¿pan (pt. t. rap, pp. 
ripen); whence A.S. rip, E. ripe; see 
Ripe. The co-existence of these two 
strong verbs is remarkable.] The A.S. 
repan is from a Teut. base *refp-, whence 
Du. repel, a flax-comb (see Ripple (1)), 
and Swed. 7epa, to rip up (see Rip). The 
A. S. ripan is from a Teut. base *rezp-, 
whence Ripe and Rope. 

Rear (1), to raise. (E) M.E. reren. 
A. S. réran, to rear ; the exact equivalent 
of Icel. reisa, toraise. Tenut. type *raizján- 
(cf. Goth, ur-raisjan, to raise up); whence 
A. S. réran, by Verner'slaw. See Raise. 
Causal form of risar, to rise (pt. t. rās = 
Goth. rais). Doublet, raise. 

Rear (2), the back part. (F.— L.) M. E. 
rere, chiefly in adv. arere, arrere, in the 
rear.=0, F. riere, backward; whence 
ariere (F. arrière), behind, backward. == 
L. retro, backward; whence ad retro>F. 
arrière. See Retro-. 

Rear (3), insufficiently cooked. (E.) 
M.E. rere. A. S. hrér, half-cooked. 

Rearmouse; see Reremouse. 

Re , the rear-guard. (F.—L, 
and G.) The old spelling is rereward, 
M. E. rerewarde, i.e. guard in the rear. 
See Rear (2) and Ward. 

Reason. (F.-L.) M.E. resoun, 
reisun, = A.F. and O. F. reíson (F. raison). 
= L. rationem, acc. of ratio, calculation, 
reason. See Ratio. 

Reave, to rob. (E) M.E. reuen 
(=reven); pt. t. rafte, refte, pp. raft, reft. 
A.S. rēafian, to despoil, lit. to strip; cf. 
A. S. réaf, clothing, a robe, spoil, plunder. 
=A.S. réaf, and grade of strong verb 
réofan, to break. 4- Icel. raufa, to reave, 
rauf, spoil, from rauf, 2nd grade of rjūfa, 
to break up, violate; G. rauben, to rob, 
raub, plunder. The strong verb is of the 
Teut. type *reuban- (pt. t. *raub). Cf. L. 
rumpere, to break. Brugm. i. $ 701. 

Rebate, to blunt a sword's edge. (F.— 
L.) O.F. rebatre, to beat back again. = 
F. re- (L. ze-), back; O.F. batre, F. battre, 
to beat ; see Batter (1). 

Rebeck, a three-stringed fiddle. (F.— 
Arab.) O.F. rebec, also spelt rebebe; 
M. Ital. r2becca, also ribebba, a rebeck. == 
Arab. rabäb, rabāba(t), a rebeck (Devic). 


RECEPTACLE 


Rebel. (F.—L.) The verb is from the 
sb., and the sb. was orig. an ad. M.E. 
rebel, adj., rebellious. = F.redelle, rebellious. 
=L, rebellem, acc. of rebellis, renewing 
war. — L. re-, again; bellum, war =O. L. 
duellum, war; see Duel. Der. rebel, sb. 
and vb. ; rebell-ion, -tous. 

Rebound ; see Bound (1). 

Rebuff, a repulse. (Ital.) In Milton, 
P. L. ii. 936. — Ital. rebuffo, ribuffo, a 
check. — Ital. riéuffare, ‘to check, chide ;’ 
Florio. — Ital. 7z- (L. re-), back ; óuffare, a 
word of imitative origin, like E. puff; see 
Puff. 

Rebuke, to reprove. (F.-L.) M.E. 
rebuken; A.F. rebuker.= O.F. (Picard) 
rebouguer, also reboucher, to blunt a 
weapon; metaphorically, to put aside a 
request ; cf. Picard se rebuker, to revolt. = 
F. re-, back; bouquer, Picard form of 
boucher, to obstruct, shut up, also to hood- 
wink, nip with cold (hence to blunt); 
formed from dougue, Picard form of F. 
bouche, the mouth. = L, re-, back; bucca, 
the puffed cheek (later, the mouth). Thus 
to rebuke is to stop one’s mouth, ob- 
struct; cf. Gascon rebouca, ‘refluer, en 
parlant d'eau." 

Rebus, a representation of a word by 
pictures. (L.) Thus Bolton was repre- 
sented by pictures of a dolf and a tun. = L. 
rébus, by things, i.e. by means of things; 
abl. pl. of rés, a thing. Sec Real (1). 

Rebut. (F.—L. and M.H.G.) O.F. 
rebouter,torepulse. = L, re-, again; M.H.G. 
bözen, to beat ; see Beat. 

Recall. (L. and Scand.) From L. 
re-, back ; and call, of Scand. origin. 

Recant. (L.) L. recantare, to sing 
back, echo; also, to recant, recall. = L. ve-, 
back; cantáre, to sing. See Cant (1). 

Recede. (L.) L. recédere, to go back. 
=L. re-, back ; cedere, to go ; see Cede. 

Receive. (F.-L.) A.F. receív-, a 
stem of receivre, O.F. regoivre.=L. reci- 
pere, to take back. — L. re-, back; capere, 
to take. See Capacious. 

Recent. (F.-L) M.F. recent (F. 
récent). = L. recent-, stem of recens, fresh, 
new, orig.‘ beginning anew.’ = L, ve-,again; 
-cent-, a stem allied to Russ. fo-chin-ate, to 
begin, O. Irish céf-, first; and to Gk. xawós, 
new (Prellwitz). 

Receptacle. (F.-L.) F. réeptacle. 
=L. receptäculum, a place to store away. 
=L. recept-us, pp. of recipere; see Re- 
ceive. 
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reception. (F.—L.) F.reeption.= 
L. ace. receptiönem, a taking back. = L. 
receplus ; as above. 

Recess. (L.) L. recessus,a retreat. — 
L. recessus, pp. of re-cédere, to recede. 
See Recede. 

Recheat, a signal of recall, in hunting. 
(F.—L.) From A.F. rechet, variant of O. F. 
recet,a place of refuge, a retreat (Gode- 
froy).=L. receptum, acc. of receptus, a 
retreating, retreat.—L. receptus, pp. of 
recipere, to receive; see Receive. 

recipe. (L.) L. recipe, take thou; 
imp. of recipere, to receive (above). 


recipient. (L.) L. recipient-, stem | 


of pres. pt. of recipere, to receive. 
Reciprocal. (L.) From L. recipro- 


cus, returning, alternating. Lit. ‘ directed | 


backwards and forwards ;’ from L. *re-co-, 
backwards (from re-, back); and *pro-co-, 
forwards, whence procul, afar off. Brugm 
ii. à 86. 

Recite. (F.-L.) M.F. reciter. == L. 
recitäre, to recite. — L, re-, again ; citare, to 
quote; see Cite. 

Reck, to regard. (E.) M.E. rekken; 
often recchen. A.S. reccan, reccean (for 
*rak-jan); but the pt. t. in use is zöh-te, 
from an infin. récan (for *rök-jan), from 


the strong grade *rok-. + Icel. rekja; | 


O. Sax. rökjan, to reck, heed. Formed 
from a sb. with base rac-, strong grade 
röc-, care, which exists in the cognate 
M. H. G. ruoch, O.H. G. ruoh, care, heed 
(whence the M. H. G. ruochen, O. H.G. 
ruohhjan,toreck). B. The Teut. stem *rö£- 
is the strong grade of *za£-, as seen in 
Icel. rök, a reason, A, S. racu, account, 
reckoning, O. Sax. raka, a business, 
affair, O.H.G. rahka. 
A.S. réce-léas; cf. Du. 
ruchlos. 

reckon. (E) M.E. rekenen. A.S. 
ge-recenian, to explain ; allied to ge-reccan, 
reccan, torule, order, direct, explain, ordain, 
tell. Du. rekenen ; (whence Icel. reikna, 
to reckon, Dan. regne, Swed. räkna, are 
borrowed); G. rechnen, O. H.G. rehhanön, 
to compute, reckon. f. All secondary 


roekeloos, 


Der. reck-less, | 
G.. 
| O.F. reconoistre, M. F. recognoistre, ‘to 


RECOUP 


Recluse. (F.-L) M.E. recluse, 
orig. fem. =O. F. recluse, fem. of reclus, 
pp. of reclorre, to shut up. =L. reclūdere, 
to unclose; but in late Lat. to shut up. = 
L. re-, back; claudere, to shut. See 
Clause. 

Recognise. (F.—L.) Formed from 
the sb. recognisance (Chaucer, C. T. 13260). 
— O. F. recognisance, an acknowledgment. 
=0. F. recognis-ant, pres. part. of recog- 
noistre (F. reconnaitre).=L. re-cognoscere, 
to know again. See Cognisance. Der. 
recognit-ion (from L. pp. recognit-us). 

Recoil, vb. (F.—-L. M.E. recotlen. 
— A. F. recuiller; F. reculer, ‘to recoyle, 
retire;’ Cot. Lit. to go backwards. = F, 
re-, back; cul, the hinder part. = L. re-, 
back; cúlum, acc. of cūlus, the hinder 
part. 

Recollect, to remember. (F.—L.) 
Lit. “to gather again;’ from re-, again, 


‚and collect; see Collect. 


I 


verbs ; allied to the sb. seen in A. S. racu, | 


an account, Icel. 7#&, neut. pl, a reason, 
ground, origin, O. H. G. rahka, a thing, 
subject. See Reck. 

Reclaim ; from Re- and Claim. 
Recline. (L.) L. reclinare, to lean 
back, lie down. =L. re-, back; *elinäre, 
to lean. See Lean (1) and Incline. 


Recommend, to commend to another. 
(F. — L) From Re- and Commend; 
imitated from F. recommander, ‘ to recom- 
mend ;’ Cot. 

Recompense, to reward. (F. — L.) 
M. F. recompenser, ‘to recompence ;’ Cot. 
=L. re-, again; compensäre, to compen- 
sate ; see Compensate. 

Reconcile. (F.-L)  O.F. recon- 
cilier mL. re-, again; conciliare, to con- 
ciliate ; see Conciliate. 

Recondite, secret. (L.) L. reconditus, 
put away, hidden, secret; pp. of recondere, 
to put back again. = L. re-, back ; condere, 
to put together. f. The L. condere (pt. t. 
condidi) is from con- (cum), with, and the 
weak grade of 4/DHE, to place, put. 
Brugm. i. $ 573. 

Reconnoitre, to survey. (F.-L.) 
recognise, to take a precise view of;' Cot. 
=L. re-cognoscere, to know again. See 
Recognise. 

Record. (F.-L.) M.E. recorden. = 
O. F. recorder. = L. recordare, recordari, to 
recall to mind. = L. re-, again ; cord-, stem 
of cor, heart. See Heart. 

Recount. (F.-L.) F. raconter, to 
teil, relate. — F. re- (L. re-), again; aconter, 
to account ; from a (L. ad), to, and conter, 
to count. See Count (2). Recount = 
re-ac-count. 

Recoup, to diminish a loss. (F.-L. 
and Gk.) Lit. to secure a piece or shred. 
= F. recoupe, a shred. — F. recouper, to cut 
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again.=L. re-, again; and F. couper, to 
cut ; see Coppice. 

Recourse. (F.—L.) F. recours. =l. 
recursum, acc. of recursus, a running back; 
from pr: of recurrere, to run back. =L. 
re-, back ; currere, to run; see Current. 

Recover. (F.—L.) O.F.recovrer, re- 
cuvrer (F. recouvrer). =L. recuperáre, to 
recover, also to recruit oneself. A difficult 
word ; perhaps orig. ‘ to make good again,” 
from Sabine cuprus, good, of which the 
orig. sense may have been ‘ desirable,’ from 
L. cupere, to desire. Brugm. ii. $ 74. 

Recreant. (F.-L.) O.F. recreant, 
faint-hearted ; pres. pt. of recroire, to be- 
lieve again, also to give up, give back 
(hence, to give in). = Late L. recrédere, to 
believe again, recant, give in. =L. re-, 
again ; crédere, to believe ; see Creed. 

Recreation. (F.—L.) M.F. recrea- 
tion.=L. recreätiönem, acc. of recreátio, 
orig. recovery from illness (hence, amuse- 
ment). =L. recreätus, pp. of recreäre, to 
revive, refresh. =L, re-, again; creare, to 
make. See Create. 

Recriminate. (L.) From L. re-, 
again; and criminátus, pp. of criminari, 
to accuse of crime, from crimin-, for 
crimen, acrime. See Crime. 

Recruit. (F.-L.) F. recruter, to levy 
troops (Littré). An ill-formed word, 
from recrute, mistaken form of recrue, 
fem. of recrá, pp. of recroitre, to grow 
again. F. recrue, sb., means ‘a levy of 
troops,’ lit. *new-grown.'=L. recrescere, 
to grow again. =L. re-, again; crescere, 
Ess gr - 

ctang e, a four-sided right-angle 

figure. (F.—L.) F. ce ed. right 
angled (Cot.).=L. rectangulus, having a 
right angle. =L. rect-us, right; angulus, 
anangle. Rectus was orig. the pp. of regere, 
torule. See Regent and Angle (1). 

rectify. (F.—L.) F. rectifier. = Late 
L. rectificare, to make re rectt-, 
for rectus, right (above); -ficare, for facere, 
to make. 

rectilinear. (L.) From L. rectiline- 
us, formed by straight lines. = L. recti-, 
for rectus, right, straight; linea, a line. 

rectitude. (F.—L) F. rectitude. = 
L. rectitudo, uprightness. = L. recti- 
(above); with suffix -/zdo. 

Recumbent. (L.) L.recumbent-, stem 
of pres. pt. of recumbere, to recline; where 
cumbere is a nasalised form allied to cubare, 
to lie down. See Incumbent and Covey. 


REDOUND 


Recuperative, tending to recover. 
(L.) L. recuperātīuus, (properly) recover- 
able. =L. recuperāre, to recover. See 
Recover. 

Recur. (L.) L. recurrere, to run back, 
recur. = L. re-, back; currere, to run; see 
Current. 

Recusant, opposing an Opinion. (F.— 
L.) F. récusant, ‘rejecting,’ Cot. ; pres. 
pt. of récuser.—L. recüsáre, to reject, 
oppose a cause or opinion. = L. 7e-, back ; 
caussa, a cause. See Cause. 

Red. (E.) M. E. reed (with long vowel). 
A. S. zzad.J- Du. rood, Icel. raudr, Dan. 
Swed. ród, G. roth, Goth. rauds. Teut. 
type *raudoz. Further allied to Gk. 
£pvOpós, Irish and Gael. ruath, W. rhudd, 
L. ruber (for *rudAro-), red; cf. Russ. ruda, 
Skt. rudhira-, blood. Note also the Icel. 
strong verb 7700a (pt. t. rauð), to redden ; 
A. S. rzodan, to redden ; Tent type * reu- 
dan-, pt. t *raud. (4/REUDH.) 

dition, a restoring. (F.-L.) F 
reddition. = L. redditiónem, acc. of redditio, 
a restoring. — L. reddere, to give back. = L. 
red-, back ; dare, to give. See Date (1). 

Redeem, to atone for. (L.) Formerly 
redeme. Coined from L. red-, back, and 
emere, to buy. [Cf. M. F. redimer, ‘to 
redeem;’ Cot. = L. redimere, to buy back.) 
Der. redempt-ion (from the pp. redemptus). 

Re , a disease of infants. (E.) 
M. E. reed gounde, lit. * red matter’ (of a 
sore); Prompt. Parv. From A.S. réad, 
red; gund, matter of a sore. 
integration, renovation. (L.) 
From L. redintegratio, restoration. = L. 
red-, again; integer, whole, entire. See 
Integer. 

Redolent, fragrant. (F.-L.) M.F. 
redolent. — L. redolent-, stem of pres. pt. of 
redolere, to emit odour. =L. red-, again; 
olēre, for *odere, to be odorous; see 
Odour. 

Redoubt, an intrenched place of retreat. 
(F.—Ital.--L.) Ill spelt; through con- 
fusion with redoubtable. Y. redoute. = Ital. 
ridotto, a place of retreat. = Ital. ridotto, 
ridutto, pp. of ridurre, to bring home. = 
L. redúcere, to bring back. = L. ve-, back ; 
dücere,to lead. See Duke. 

Redoubtable. (F.-L.) M.F. re- 
doubtable, terrible. =O. F. redouter, M. F. 
redoubter, to fear. See Re- and Doubt. 

Redound. (F.—L.) F. redonder.=L. 
redundäre, to overflow.=L. red-, again, 
back ; unda, a wave, See Undulate. 
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Redress. (F.—L.) F. redresser, to 
put straight again. = F. re-, again ; dresser, 
to erect, dress ; see Dress. 

Redstart, a bird with a red tail. (1.) 
l'rom Red; and start, a tail (A. S. steort). 

Reduce. (L.) Orig. to bring back. = 


L. reducere, to bring back. = L. re-, back ; | 


dicere,tolead. See Duke. Der. reduction 
(from the pp. reduct-us). 

undant. (L.) From stem of pres. 
pt. of L. redundäre, to redound. See 


Redound. 
Reechy, dirty. (E) Lit. ‘smoky ;’ 
palatalised form of reeky; cf. Low. Sc. 


reekie, smoky. See Reek. 

Reed. (E.) M.E. reed. A.S. hréod, 
a reed.+Du. viet; G. riet, ried. Teut. 
type *hreudom, neut. 

Reef (1), a ridge of rocks. (Du. For- 
merly 77ff. — Du. rif, a reef. + Icel. rif, a 
reef, allied to v¢fa, a fissure, rift; Dan. rev, 
a sand-bank (vev/e, a shoal, revne, to split); 
Swed. refva, ref, a sand-bank, a cleft, gap. 
Cf. L. »7pa, a bank; Gk. &pimvn, a broken 
cliff, scaur, peime, to tear down. The 
orig. sense seems to have been ‘broken 
edge.’ Cf. Rive. 

Reef (2), a portion of a sail. (Du.) 
M. E. 7f. - Du. reef, ‘a riff in a sail,’ 
Sewel; M. Du. rif, rift, a reef.+Icel. rif, 
a reef in a sail; Dan. red, Swed. ref, reef; 
Low G. ref, riff, a small sail; Pomeran. 
räff, a little extra sail, bonnet. 

ek, vapour. (E) M.E. reke. O.Merc. 
rēc, vapour; O. Fries. 7e&.4-Icel. reykr, 
Swed. rök, Dan. vag; Du. rook, G. rauch ; 
Teut. base *rauk-. From *rauk, 2nd grade 
of Teut. *reukan-,to smoke; as in A. S. 
reocan, Icel. rjttka, O. H. G. riohhan, G. 
riechen. Brugm. i. $ 217. 

Reel (1), a small spindle for winding 
yam. (E.) M.E. rele; A.S. Arēol, a reel. 
+E. Fries. 72/; N. Fries. reel. Kluge 
derives A.S. Ar2ol from a form *hrdehz/, 
but this would give A.S. Aral; see Eng. 
Stud. xi. 512. Der. reel, vb., to wind, 
turn round, stagger. 

Reel (2), a Highland dance. (Gael.) 
Gael. righil, ruidhil, ruithil, a reel. 

Reest, the wood on which a plough- 
coulteris fixed. (E.) Also wreest (wrongly), 
rest. A. S. réost. 

Reeve (1), to pass a rope through a 
ring. (Du.) Du. reven, to reeve. = Du. 
reef, a reef in a sail ; because a reeved rope 
is used for reefing; see Reef (2). 

Reeve (2) an officer, steward. (E.) 


REFRESH 


A. S. geréfa, an officer; orig. sense perhaps 
*numberer, registrar (of soldiers); for 
*ge-röfja. From -röf, a host (as in secg- 
-röf, a host of men); cf. O. H. G. ruova, 
a number. @ Aozallied to G.graf. Der. 
borough-reeve ; port-reeve ; sheriff, q. v. 

Refection, refreshment. (F. — L.) 
M.F. refection, a repast.=L. acc. refec- 
tiönem, lit. a remaking. = L. refectus, pp. of 
reficere, ta remake, restore. == L. ve-, again; 
| facere, to make. See Fact. 

Refel. (L.) L. refellere, to refute, 
shew to be false.=L. re-, back; fallere, 
to deceive ; see Fallible. 

Refer, toassign. (F.—L.) O.F. referer 
(F. référer). — L. referre, to bear back, re- 
late, refer. =L. re-, back; ferre, to bear; 
see Fertile. 

Refine. (F.—L.) Coined from re- and 
fine (1), but imitated from F. raffiner, to 
refine, comp. of L. re-, again, L. af-= ad, 
to, and F. fin, fine. Der. refine-ment ; cf. 
F. raffinement. 

Reflect. (L.) L.reflectere, lit. to bend 
back, hence to return rays, &c.=L. ze-, 
back; /fectere, to bend; see Flexible. 

Reform. (F.-L.) F. reformer, to 
shape anew.=L. re-, again; formäre, to 
form; see Form. 

Refract, to bend back rays of light. 
(L.) L. refractus, pp. of refringere, to 
bend back.=L. re-, back: frangere, to 
break; see Fragile. Der. refract-or-y, 
a mistaken form for refractary, from L. re- 
fractärius, stubborn, obstinate. Also re- 
frangible, a mistaken form for refringible. 

Refrain (1), to restrain, forbear. (F.— 
L.) M.E. refreiuen. — O. F. refrener, to 
repress; Cot.—L. refrenáre, to bridle, 
hold in with a bit. = L. »e-, back; frenum, 
a bit, curb. The orig. sense of frenum is 
‘holder’ or ‘keeper,’ from 4/DHER, to 
support, maintain; cf. Skt. dAr, to sup- 
port, dhärana-, restraining. @ Prob. 
sometimes confused with M. F. refreímdre, 
“to bridle,’ Cot.; this is from L. vefringere, 
to break back (below). 

Refrain (2), the burden of a song. 
(F.—L.) F. refrain; so also Prov. 
refranhs, a refrain, refranher, refrenher, to 
repeat. So called from frequent repetition ; 
the O.F. refreíndre, to pull back, is the 
same word as Prov. refrenher, to repeat ; 
both are from L. refringere, to break back 
(refract, hence, to repeat). =L. re-, back; 
frangere, to break; see Fragile. 


Refresh. (F.—L. and G.) M.E. re- 
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Jreschen.=O.F. refreschir ; Cot. = L. re-, 
again; O. H. G. frise (G. frisch), fresh. 
See Fresh. 

Refrigerate. (L.) From pp. of L. re- 
Jrigeräre, to make cool again.=L. re-, 


again; frigerare, to cool, from /rigus, 
cold. See Frigid. 
Reft, pp. of reave; see Reave. 


Refuge. (F.—L.) 
refuge. = L. refugium, an escape. — 
refugere, to flee back. = L. 7e-, back; 
fugere, to flee ; see Fugitive. 

refugee. (F.—L.) M.F. refugié, pp. 
of se refugier, to take refuge. =F. refuge 
(above). 

Refulgent. (L.) From L. refulgent-, 
stem of pres. pt. of refugere, to flash back. 
=L. re, back; fulgére, to shine. See 
Fulgent. 

Refund, to repay. (L.) L. refundere, 
to pour back, also to restore, give back 
(see below). 

refuse, to deny a request. (F.—L.) 
M. E. refusen. — 0. F. refuser (the same as 
Port. refusar, Ital. refusare, to reject). It 
answers to a Late L. type *zefzsáre, formed 
as a frequentative of refundere, to pour 
back, also to restore, give back (whence 
to reject). = L. re-, back; fundere, to pour ; 
see Fuse (1). f. We may also note E. 
refuse, sb., O.F. refus, refuse; cf. O. F. 
mettre en refus, faire refus à, to abandon, 
reject (Godefroy). 

refute, to oppose, disprove. (F.— L.) 
M.F. refuter, =L. refiitare, to repel, rebut. 
The orig. sense was prob. ‘to pour back ;’ 
sec Confute. 

Regain. (F.—L. and O.H.G.) F. 
regagner.=L. re-, back; and F. gagner, 
to gain. See Gain (1). 

Regal. (F.—L.) M.F. rega/, royal; Cot. 
=L. régalis, adj., from rég-, stem of rex, 
a king. Allied to L. regere, to rule. Cf. 
Skt. rajan-, a king ; O. Irish 77. Brugm. 
i. $$ 135, 549c. Der. regal-¿a, insignia 
of a king; neut. pl. of réga/is. 

Regale, to entertain. (F.—Ital.?) M.F. 
regaler, to entertain. Not allied to regal, 
as Cotgrave suggests; but the same as 
Span. regalar, to make much of, pamper ; 
orig. to melt (Diez). 1. Diez derives it 
from L. regeläre, to melt, thaw ; from L. 
re-, back, gelare, to freeze (see Gelia). 
2. Hat aid derives F. régaler (ultimately) 
from Ital. regalare, to give presents to; 
from Ital. ga/a, mirth. See Gala. 

Reg vb. (F.-L. and O.H.G.) 


M. E. refuge.=F. 


REGRET 


F. regarder, to look, look at, view. =L. 
re-, back; F. garder, to guard, observe ; 
of O. H. G. origin; see Guard. 

Regatta. (ltal.) Orig. a strife, con- 
tention, hence a race, rowing-match. = 
Ital regatta, rigatta, ‘a strife for the 
maistrie;’ Florio.—M. Ital. rigatiare, to 
contend for the mastery, to wrangle, to 
haggle as a huckster docs. So also Span. 


L. | regatear, to haggle, retail provisions, to 


rival in sailing. Of unknown origin. 

Regenerate. (L) From pp. of re- 
generare, to produce anew. = L. ve-, again ; 
generare, to produce, from gener-, for 
*genes-, stem of genus, kindred. See 
Genus. 

‘Regent. (F.-L.) M.F. regent, a 
regent, vice-gerent.=L. regent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of regere, to rule. Allied to Gk. 
ópéyev, to stretch, Goth. ufrakjan, to 
stretch out, Skt. 77, to stretch, ray, to 
govern. (4/KEG.) See Right. Brugm. 
i. $ 474. 

regicide, slayer ofa king; slaying of 
a king. (F.— L.) M.F. regicide (Min- 
sheu). =L. zZgz-, for rex, king, allied to 
regere, to rule; -cida, a slayer, from 
cedere, to slay. Also: from L. régt- (as 
before), -cidium, a slaying, from cedere. 

regimen. (L.) L. regimen, guidance. 
= L. regere, to rule, direct. 

regiment. (F.—L.) M.F. regiment, 
*a regiment of souldiers, Cot.; also, a 
government. =L.regimentum,rule,govern- 
ment. = L. regere, to rule. 

region. (F.—L.) M.F. region. =L. 
regiönem, acc. of regio, territory. = L. 
regere, to rule, govern. 

Register. (F.-L) M.F. registre, 
‘a record ; Cot. — Late L. registrum, more 
correctly regestum, a book in which things 
are recorded (L. regeruntur). =L. reges- 
tum, neut. of pp. of regerere, to bring back, 
record. =L. ve-, back ; gerere, to carry. 
See Gerund. Cf. L. regesta, pl., a register. 

Regnant, reigning. (L.) L.regnant-, 
stem. of pres. pt. of regnare, to reign. = L. 
regnum, kingdom. =L. regere, to rule. 
See Regent. 

Regress, return. (L.) L. regressus, 
sb.= L. regressus, pp. of regredi, to go 


back. =L. re-, back; gradi, to yo. See 
Grade. 
Regret, sorrow. (F.—L. and Scand.) 


F. regret, grief ; regretter, to lament (Cot.). 
The oldest form of the verb is regrater. 
Of disputed origin; see Scheler. The 
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most likely solution is that which derives 
O. F. regrater from L. re-, again, and the 
verb which appears in Icel. grata, Swed. 
grata, Dan. grede, A.S. grétan, Lowl. Sc. 
greit, to weep, bewail. See Greet (2). 
Cf. ‘I mone as a chylde dothe for the 
wantyng 31 his nourse or mother, je 
regrete ;^ Palsgrave. 

Re š u) L. röguläris, according 
to rule. = L. réguda, a rule ; regere,to rule. 
See Regent. 

Rehearse. (F.—L.) M. E. rehersen. 
=O. F. reherser, rehercer, to harrow over 
again ; hence, to go over the same ground. 
=L. re-, again; O. F. hercer, to harrow, 
from herce, sb., a harrow. See Hearse. 

Reign, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. regne. = 
M.F. regne. - L. regnum, kingdom. = L. 
regere. to rule. See Regent. 

imburse, to refund. (F.—L. and 
Gk.) Adapted from F. rembourser by 
substituting L. re-im- for F. rem- (with 
the same force).=L. ve-, again; ¿m- 
(for in), in; F. bourse, a purse. See 
Purse. 

Rein. (F.—L.) M.E. reíne.=0. F. 
reine, rein of a bridle (The same as Ital. 
redina, Span. rienda, transposed form of 
redina.)= Late L. *retina, not found, but 
a short form allied to L. retināculum, a 
rein.= L. retinēre, to hold back. = L. »e-, 
back; ¢enére, to hold. See Retain. 

Reindeer, Raindeer, a kind of deer. 
(Scand.) M.E. raynedere. Formed by 
adding deer (see Deer) to Icel. Areinn, 
a reindeer; cf. also O. Swed. rex, a rein- 
deer, A. S. Aran. [We also find Dan. 
rensdyr, Du. rendier, G. rennthier.) Teut. 
type *hrainoz ; a true Teut. word, as the 
forms shew. f. Diez refers us to Lapp 
raingo, but this is merely a bad spelling 
of Swed. renko, i.e. reincow. The true 
Lapp word is pátso, a reindeer ; nor can 
the Icel. word have been suggested by 
Lapp reino, a pasturage for rein-deer ; 
Ihre, Lexicon Lapponicum, p. 374. 

Reins, the lower part of the back. (F. 
—L.) O. F. reins. = L. renes, pl., kidneys, 
reins. 

Beject. (F.—L.) M. F. rejecter (16th 
cent. ; F. rejeter; oldest spelling regeter). 
= 0. F. re-, back ; geter, getter, to throw, 
from L. zacfäre ; see Jet (1). 

Rejoice. (F.—L. M.E. reioisen. = 
O. F. resjois-, stem of pres. pt. of resjoir 

mod. F. réjouir., to gladden, rejoice. = L. 


RELIC 


ex, much, very, and gaudére, to rejoice. 
See Gaud. 

Rejoin. (F.—L.) Lit. to join again ; 
in legal language, to answer to a reply. = 
F. rejoign-, a stem of rejoindre, to rejoin. 
=L. reiungere, to join again.=L. re-, 
again; fungere, tojoin. See Join. Der. 
rejoinder, which is the F. infin. mood used 
as a sb., as in the case of attainder. 

Relapse, to slide back into a former 
state. (L.) From L. relapsus, pp. of re- 
labi, to slide back. = L. re-, back ; /4bí, to 
slide; see Lapse. 

Relate, to describe, tell. (F.—L.) F. 
relater, ‘to relate ;’ Cot. = Late L. relätäre, 
to relate. = L. relätus, used as pp. of referre, 
to relate (but from a different root). = L. 
re-, again; /atus, for tlatus, borne, pp. of 
tollere, to bear. See Tolerate. 

Relax. (L.) L. relaxāre, to relax. = L, 
re-, again; laxáre, to slacken; see Lax. 
Doublet, release. 

relay (1), a set of fresh dogs or horses, 
a fresh supply. (F.—L.) Orig. used of 
dogs and horses.=F. 7e/azs a relay; 
chiens de relais, chevaux de relais, dogs or 
horses kept in reserve; Cot. The orig. 
sense is ‘a rest, and chiens de relais are 
dogs kept at rest ; cf. à relais ‘at rest, that 
is not used, Cot.; and see re/azs in 
Godefroy. — O. F. relaissier, to relinquish. 
= L. relaxäre, to loosen, let loose, allow 
to rest; see Lax. Cf. Italian cani di 
rilasso, dogs kept in reserve (late edition 
of Florio by Torriano, 1688). 

Relay (2) to lay again. (L. and E.) 
From re- and /ay. See Lay (1). 

Release. (F.-L.) M.E. relessen, re- 
lesen.=O.F. relessier (M. F. relaisser), to 
relax. — L. relaxáre, to relax; see Relax. 

Relegate, to consign to exile. (L.) 
From pp. of L. relögäre, to send away, 
remove. = L. re-, again, back; /ögäre, to 
send, appoint; see Legate. 

Relent. (F.—L.) Altered from F. ra- 
lentir, to slacken, to relent (cf. L. rečen- 
tescere, to slacken).=F. ra-, for re-a- (L. 
re-ad); L. lentus, slack, slow, allied to 
lēnis, gentle, and to E. “the. See Lenient 
and Lithe. 

Relevant. (F.—L.) The orig. sense 
is “helpful”; hence, of use for the matter 
in hand. — F. relevant, pres. part. of relever, 
to raise up, assist, help.— L. releuäre, to 
raise again. = L. re-, again; /euäre, to raise, 
from /euzs, light. See Levity. 


re again; O. F. esjotr, to rejoice, from L. | Relic, a memorial. (F.—L.) Chiefly 
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in the pl.; M. E. relikes.=F. reliques, s. 
pl., “reliques;’ Cot. = L. religuiäs, acc. of 
reliquie, pl., remains. =L. relinguere, to 
leave behind. = L. re-, back; linguere, to 
leave. See Relinquish, Licence. 

relict, a widow. (L.) L. relicta, fem. 
of relictus, pp. of relinguere, to leave 
behind (above). 

Relieve. (F.—L.) M.E. releuen (= 
releven). = F. relever, to raise up, relieve. = 
L. releuare, io raise again ; see Relevant. 
Der. relief, M. E. relef, O.F. relief (F. 
relief), a sb. due to the verb relever. 

Religion. (F.—L.) F. religion; Cot. 
=L. acc. religiönem, from religto, piety ; 
allied to veligens, fearing the gods, pious, 
Ne-ligens is the opposite of neg-ligens, 
negligent; see Neglect. Allied also to 
di-ligent, and to Gk. dA&yeıv, to reverence. 

Relinquish. (F.-L.) O.F. relen- 
quis-, pr. pt. stem of relenguir, to leave 
(Godefroy).=L. relinguere, to leave be- 
hind ; see Relic. 

reliquary, a casket for relics.(F.—L.) 
F.reliquaire, ‘ a casket wherein reliques be 
kept ;' Cot. = Late L. religuiärium (same 
sense). =L. reliquia-, orig. stem of reli- 
quiz, relics ; see Relic (above). 

relique; the same as Relic. 

Relish, orig. an after-taste. (F.—L.) 
M. E. reles, an after-taste, Sir Cleges, 
208. =O. F. reles, relais, that which is left 
behind; also a relay; see Relay (1). 

Eeluctant. (L.) From stem of pres. 
pt. of reluctare, reluctari, to struggle 
against. = L, re-, back; /uctari, to struggle, 
from /ucta, a wrestling. Allied to Gk. 
Avy-íQew, to bend, writhe in wrestling ; 
Lith. Zegnas, flexible, Skt. ruj, to bend, 
break. (4/LEUG.) 

Rely, to repose on trustfully. (F.—L.) 
We find ‘to relye their faithe upon’; 
where relye = fasten. =F. relier, to bind 
up, or together. = L. religare, to fasten. L. 
re-, back; /gäre, to bind; see Ligament. 
Y But much influenced by E. Zze, vb., to 
repose, though this would have required 
a pp. relain. Der. reli-ance. 

Remain. (F.—L.) O.F. pres. s. (je) 
remain; cf. M. F. impers. vb. ¿/ remain-t, 
it remains. [The infin. remaindre is 
preserved in E. remainder, used as a 
sb.]=L. reman-eo, I remain; reman-et, 
it remains ; remanére, to remain. = L. re-, 
behind ; manére, to stay. See Mansion. 

Remand, to send back. (F.—L.) M.F. 
remander.=L. remandäre, to send back 
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word. = L. 7e-, back; mandare, to send; 
see Mandate. 

Remark, to take notice of. (F.—L. 
and Teut.) F. remarquer, to mark, 
note, heed.=L. re-, again; marquer, to 
mark, from margue, sb., a mark; see 
Mark (1). 

Remedy. (F.—L.) M.E. remedie. = 
A. F. remedie, O. F. remede, mod. F. 
remède.=L. remedium, a remedy; that 
which heals again. = L. re-, again ; medert, 
to heal. See Medicine. 

Remember. (F.-L.) O.F. remem- 
brer. =L. rememoräri, to remember. = L. 
re-, again ; memoräre, to make mention of, 
from memor, mindful. See Memory. 

Remind, to bring to mind again. (L. 
and E.) From Re- and Mind. 

Reminiscence. (F.—L.) M.F. re- 
miniscence. = L. reminiscentia, remem- 
brance, = L. reminiscent-, stem of pres. pt. 
of reminisci, to remember. = L. re-, again ; 
and base of me-min-i, I remember. Allied 
to Gk. pé-pov-a, I yearn, Skt. man, to 
think. (4/MEN.) 

Remit, to abate. (L.) L. remittere 
(pp. remissus),to send back, slacken, abate. 
=L. re-, back; mittere, to send; see 
Missile. Der. remiss, adj., from pp. 
remissus, remiss-ion. 

Remnant, (F.-L.) M.E. reman- 
aunt.=0. F. remanant.—L. remanent-, 
stem of pres. pt. of remanére, to remain ; 
see Remain. 

Remonstrate. (L.) From pp. of 
Late L. remonstráre, to expose, to produce 
arguments against. = L. re-, again; mon- 
sträre, to show, from monstrum, a portent; 
see Monster. 

Remorse. (F.-L.) M.F. remors; 
Cot.=Late L. remorsus, remorse. = lL. 
remorsus, pp. of remordēre, to bite again, 
to vex.=L. 7e-, again; mordere, to bite; 
see Mordacity. 

Remote, distant. (L.) L. remötus, 
pp. of remouére, to remove ; see Remove. 
Or from M.F. remote, f. ‘remove, re- 
moved,’ Cot. ; from L. pp. f. remöta. 

Remount, to mount again. (F.—L.) 
F. remonter.=F. re-, again; monter, to 
mount; see Mount (2). 

Remove. (F.-L.) M.F.remouvorr, 
Cot. See Re- and Move. 

Remunerate, to recompense. (L.) 
From pp. of remüneräre, remünerari, 
to reward. = L. re-, again ; müneräre, to 
bestow a gift, from mner- (for *münes-), 
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stem of münus, a gift, also, an office. See 
Municipal. 

Renaissance, revival of learning. 
(F.—L.) M.F. renaissance, ‘a new birth,’ 
Cot. — L. re-, again ; nascentia, birth, from 
nascent-, stem of pres. pt. of masci, to be 
born. See Natal. 

Renal. (F.— L.) M.F. renal. - I. 
renälis, ad). ; from rénés, s. pl., reins. See 
Reins. 

Renard; see Reynard. 

Rencounter, Rencontre. (F.— 
L.) F. rencontre, a meeting. = F. rencon- 
trer, to meet.=F. re-, again; encontrer, 
to meet, encounter ; see Encounter. 

Rend, (E) M. E. renden. A.S. 
rendan, to cut or tear.+O. Fries. renda, 
to tear; North Fr. renne, ranne, to tear 
apart. Der. rent, sb., from pp. rent. 

Render. (F.—L.) M. E. rendren. = F. 
rendre.=L. reddere, to give back. =L. 
red-, back ; dare, to give; see Date (1). 

rendezvous. (F. -L.) F.rendezvous, 
‘a rendevous, place appointed for the 
assemblie of souldiers ;* Cot.=F. rendez 
vous< L. reddite uðs, render yourselves ; 
imperative pl. of reddere (above). 

Renegade, Renegado. (Span. — L.) 
Span. renegado, an apostate, one who has 
denied the faith; orig. pp. of renegar, to 
forsake the faith. = L. re-, again; negäre, 
to deny. See Negation. 

Renew. (L. and E.) From L. re-, 
again; and E. mew. 

Rennet (1), the prepared inner mem- 
brane of a calf’s stomach, used to make 
milk coagulate. (E.) M. E. renet; from 
M. E. rennen, to run; prov. E. run, to 
congeal, coagulate. See Run. Hence 
rennet is also called runnet (Pegge's Ken- 
ticisms) ; also erning (Derbyshire), from 
A.S.zrnan,torun. Soalso M. Du. rinse/, 
runsel, renninge, ‘ curds, or milk-runnet,’ 
from rinnen, ‘ to presse, curdle;’ Hexham. 
Cf. G. rinnen, to run, curdle, coagulate. 

Rennet (2),a sweet kind of apple. (F, 
—L.) Formerly spelt renate, from an odd 
notion that it was derived from L. renátus, 
born again! = F. reinette, rainette, a rennet ; 
the same as raínette, a little frog; from 
the speckled skin. Dimin. of F. raine, a 
frog.=L. rana,a frog. Cf. Ranunculus. 

Renounce. (F.—L.) F.renoncer. = 
L. renuntiäre, to bring back a report, also 
to disclaim, remounce.=L. re-, back, 
again: mentiare, to tell, bring news, from 
nuntius, a messenger. See Nuncio. 


REPEAT 


Der. renunciat-ion, F. renonciation, from 
L. pp. renuntiatus. 

Renovate. (L) From L. renoudtus, 
pp. of renouare, to renew. = L. re-, again; 
nouäre, to make new, from nouus, new. 
See Novel. 

Renown, fame. (F.—L) M.E. 
renoun.=A. F. renoun, renun; O. F. 
renon (12th cent). (Cf. Port. renome, 
Span. renombre, renown.] — O. F. renomer, 
to make famous. =L. re-, again; nömi- 
mare, to name, from nömen, a name; see 
Noun. 

Bent (ı),atear; see Rend. 

Rent (2), annual payment. (F.—L.) 
M. E. rente.=Y. rente. [Cf. Ital. rendita, 
rent.] — Late L. rendita, nasalised form of 
L. reddita, fem. of pp. of reddere, to render; 
see Render. 

Renunciation. (F.-L.) M.F. re- 
nonciation, * renunciation;’ Cot.=L. acc. 
renuntiatiónem, prop. an announcement. 
=L.renuntiät-us, pp. of renuntiäre, orig. 
to announce; see Renounce. 

Repair (1), to restore, amend. (F.—L.) 
M.F. veparer.=L. reparäre, to recover, 
repair, make ready anew. = L. »e-, again ; 
parare, to get ready; see Pare. Der. 
repar-able, M.F. reparable, L. reparabilis ; 
repar-at-ion, M.F. reparation. 

Repair (2), to resort to. (F.-L.) M.F. 
repairer, to haunt; Cot. Older form re- 
pairier (Burguy). — L. repatriáre, to repair 
toone's own country. = L. ve-, back; patria, 
native country, from fatri-, for pater, a 
father. 

Repartee, a witty reply. (F.—L.) F. 
repartie, ‘a reply;’ Cot. Orig. fem. of 
reparti, pp. of M. F. repartir, to re-divide, 
to answer thrust with thrust, to reply. = F. 
re-, again; partir, to part, also to rush, 
dart off, burst out laughing. = L. re-, 
again; partíre, to share, from Zarti-, for 
Pars, a part. See Part. 

Repast, a meal. (F.—L.) O.F. repast, 
later repas.=L. re-, again; fastum, acc. 
of pastus, food, from pascere, to feed. See 
Pastor. 

Repay. (F.—L.) O.F. repaier.=O.F. 
re- (L. re-), back; paier, to pay; see 


Pay. 

f . (F —L.) Altered from O. F. 

rapeler, F. rappeler, to repeal. =O. F. re- 

(L. re-); apeler, later appeler, to appeal. 

See Appeal. Repeal=re-appeal. 
Repeat. (F.—L.) Formerly repete. = 

M. F. repeter, Cot. = L. repetere, to attack 
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again, reseek, repeat. — L, re-,again; petere, 
to aitack; see Petition. Der. zefei-it- 


ion. 

Repel. (L.) L. repellere, to drive back. 
=L. re-, back; pellere, to drive; see 
Pulse. Der. repulse, from pp. repulsus. 

Repent, to rue. (F.—L.) F. repentir, 
to repent.=L. re-, again; penitere, to 
cause to repent; see Penitent. 

Repercussion. (L.) From Re- and 
Percussion. 

Repertory, atreasury. (F.—L.) M.F. 
reperloire.=L. repertörium, an inventory. 
=L. repertor, a finder, discoverer.=L. 
reperire, to find out. = L. re-, again ; parire 
(Ennius), usually parere, to produce ; see 
Parent. 

Repine. (L.) Compounded of L. re-, 

in; and fine, to fret; see Pine (2). 
lace. (F.—L.and Gk.) From re- 
(F. re-, L. re-), again; and Place. 

Replenish. (F.—L.) O.F. repleniss-, 
stem of pres. pt. of replenzr, to fill up 
again; now obsolete. = L. ve-, again; Late 
L. *plentre, to fill, from L. pléenus, full. 

replete, full. (F.—L.) M.F. replet, 
masc.; replete, fem., full.—L. replétus, 
filled up; pp. of re-p/ere, to fill again. = L. 
re-, again; fere, to fill; see Plenary. 

Replevy, to get back detained goods 
on a pledge to try the right in a suit. (F. 
— Teut.) F. re- (L. re-), again; O.F. 
plevir, to be surety. See Pledge. 

Reply. (F.—L) M.E. replien. = 
O.F. replier, the old form afterwards re- 
placed by the ‘ learned’ form répliquer, to 
reply.=L. replicare, lit. to fold back; as a 
law term, to reply.=L. re-, back; plicare, 
to fold. Der. replica, a repetition; from 
Ital. replica, a sb. due to L. replicare, to 
repeat, reply. 

Report. (F.-L.) M. E. reporten.=F. 
reporter, to carry back. = L. reportäre, 
to carry back.=L. re-, back; portare, to 
carry; see Port (1). The E. sense ‘to 
relate’ is due to F. rapporter, O.F. 
raporter ; with prefix ra- < L. re-ad. 

Repose. (F.—L. and Gk.) F. reposer, 
to rest, pause; Late L. repausare, to pause, 
rest.=L. re-, again; Jausäre, to pause, 
from pausa, sb., due to Gk. wadats, a pause. 
& Important; this is the verb which seems 
to have given rise to foser and its com- 
pounds. See Pose. 

Repository, a storehouse. (F.—L.) 
M. F. repositoire, a storehouse. = L. reposi- 
torium =L. repositus, pp. of repónere, to 
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lay up, store.=L. re-, again; Pónere, to 
place; see Position. 

Reprehend, to reprove. (L.) L. re- 
prehendere, to hold back, check, blame. = 
L. re-, back; prehendere, to seize, to hold. 
See Frehensile. 

Represent. (F.-L.) O.F. repre- 
senter.=L. reprasentare, to bring before 
again, exhibit. = L. re-, again; presentare, 
to present; see Present (2). 

Repress. (F.-L.) From F. re- 
again, and presser, to press; but used with 
sense of L. reprimere (pp. repressus) to 
press back, check. — L. re-, back ; premere, 
to press; see Press. 

Reprieve, vb. (F.—L.) [A doublet 
of reprove.) M.E. repreven, to reprove, 
reject, disallow ; to reprieve a sentence is 
to disallow it. =O. F. repreuve, 3rd pres. 
sing. indic. of reprover (F. réprouver), to 
reprove; see Reprove. Cf. Schwan, $ 
348(4). . : 

Reprimand. (F.—L.) F. réprimande, 
formerly reprimende, ‘a reproof;’ Cot. = 
L. reprimenda, a thing that ought to be 
repressed; hence, a check. Fem. of the 
gerundive of reprimere, to repress; see 
Repress. 

Reprisal. (F.—Ital.—L.) M.F., re- 
presatlle, a taking or seizing on, a reprisal. 
[The change of vowel is due to obs. verb 
reprise, to seize in return; from F. roii 
pp. of reprendre < L. reprehendere, (here) 
to seize again.) = Ital. ripresaglia, booty. = 
M. Ital. »¿presa, a taking again; fem. of rz- 
preso, pp. of riprendere, to reprehend, also 
to retake. — L. reprehendere, to seize again, 
also, to reprehend; see Reprehend. 

Reproach. (F.—L.) F. reprocher, to 
reproach. Cf. Span. reprochar, Prov. re- 
propchar, to reproach; answering to Late 
L. *repropiāre, to bring near to, impute 
to, reproach.—L. ve-, again; propi-us, 
nearer, comp. of prope, near. See Pro- 
pinquity. @ A translation of L. obicere 
(objicere), to bring near or cast before one, 
to reproach. 

Reprobate. (L.) L. reprobatus, re- 
proved, rejected ; pp. of reprobare, to reject 
upon trial. — L. re-, back; probare, to test. 
See Probable. 

reprove. (F.-L.) M.E. reproven, 
also repreven. =O. E. reprover (F. réprou- 
ver), to reprove, condemn. = L. reprobare, 
to reject, reprove (above). 

Reptile, crawling; usually, as a sb. 
(F.—L.) F. reptile, ‘crawling ;’ Cot. = L. 
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reptilem, acc. of reptilis, creeping. = L. 
reptus, pp. of répere, to creep.+Lithuan. 
reploti, to creep. 

public. (F.—L.) M. F. republique, 
‘the commonwealth ;’ Cot. = L. respublica, 
a republic. =L. és, a matter, state ; pud- 
lica, fem. of publicus, public. See Real. 

Repudiate. (L.) From pp. of L. re- 
pudiare, to reject. = L. repudium, a casting 
off, divorce. Perhaps from L. ve-, away; 
pud-, base of pudēre, to feel shame; cf. 
pudor, shame, prõ-pudium, a shameful 
action. 

Repugnant. (F.—L.) M.F. repugn- 
ant, pres. pt. of repugner, ‘to repugne, 
thwart;’ Cot. = L. re-pugnare, to fight 
against. = L. re-, back; pugnāre, to fight ; 
see Pugilism. 

Repulse. (L.) From L. repulsa, sb., 
a refusal; or repulsare, vb. — L, repuls-us, 
pp. of repellere; see Repel. Cf. Norman 
dial. repudser, to repulse. 

Repute. (F.—L.) M.F. reputer. =L. 
reputare, to repute (lit. reconsider). = L. 
re-, again; putare, to think; see Pu- 
tative. 

Request. (F.—L.) O.F. requeste.— 
L. requisita, a thing asked, fem. of pp. 
of requirere, to ask back.=L. re-, back; 
and querere, to seek. See Quest. 

require. (F.-L.) M.E. requeren, 
but also reguiren.—M.F. requerir; O.F. 
requerre, with I pr. s. requier. = L. 
requirere (above). Der. requis-ite, from 
Pp. requisitus. 

Requiem. (L. The Mass for the 
Dead was called reguiem, because it began 
‘Requiem zternam dona eis.’ = L. requiem, 
acc. of requies, repose.—L. re-; quies, 
rest. See Quiet. 

Requite. (F.—L.) Also spelt reguit, 
Temp. iii. 3. 71. From re- and guit; see 
Quit. 

Reredos, a screen at the back of a 
thing, esp. of an altar. (F.—L.) From 
M. E. rere, rear; and F. dos, back, from L. 
dorsum, back. See Rear (2) and Dorsal. 

Reremouse, Rearmouse, a bat. 
(E. A.S. hreremús, a bat; from the 
flapping of its wings. = A. S. Aréran, to 
agitate, allied to Arar, adj., stirring, quick; 
müs, a mouse. Cf. prov. E. flitter-mouse, 
a flutter-mouse or bat. And cf. Uproar. 
Y Perhaps a popular etymology; cf. early 
A. S. hreatha-mus, a bat; Epinal Gl. 978. 

Rereward ; sec Rearward. 

Rescind, to repeal. (F.—L.) F. ve- 
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scinder, to cancel; Cot. = L. rescindere, to 
cut off, annul. = L. re-, back ; scindere, to 
cut. Allied to Schism. (4/SKHEID.) 

Rescript. (F.—L.) M.F. rescript, a 
reply in writing. = L. rescriptum, neut. of 
pp. of rescribere, to write back. —L. re-, 
back ; scribere, to write ; see Scribe. 

Rescue, vb. (F.—L.) M.E. rescouen. 
=0.F. rescourre, to rescue, save. [The 
same word as Ital. ríscuotere.]= Late L. 
rescutere (A.D. 1308); for re-excutere, to 
drive away again.—L. re-, again; ex, 
away; quatere, to shake; see Quash. 
€ The M. E. sb. was rescous, from O. F. 
rescousse < Late L. pp. fem. rescussa. 

Eesearch. (F.—L.) Compounded of 
Re-, again, and Search. Cf. Norman 
dial. recerche, research. 

Resemble. (F.—L.) O.F. resembler. 
—O. F. re-, again ; sembler, to seem, be 
like. =L. re-, again; sémulare, to make 
like; see Simulate. 

Resent. (F.—L.) M.F. se resentir (or 
ressentir), to have a deep sense of. — L. re-, 
again; sentire, to feel. See Sense. Der. 
resentment. 

Reserve. (F.—L.) O.F. reserver. - L, 
reseruäre, to keep back.=L. 7e-, back; 
seruare, to keep; see Serve. 

reservoir. (F.— L.) F. réservoir. = 


Late L. reseruatórium, a store-house, 
formed from reseruäre, to reserve. Cf. 
Late L. seruatorium, a  store-house 
(Lewis). 


Reside. (F.—L.) M.F. resider, to re- 
side, stay. =L, residēre, to sit or remain 
behind. = L. re-, back; sedére, to sit; see 
Sedentary. Der. resid-ence. 

residue. (F.—L.) O.F. residu. = L. 
residuum, a remainder, neut. of residuus, 
remaining. =L. residēre (above). 

Resign, to yield up. (F.—L.) M.F. 
resigner.= L. resignäre, to unseal, annul, 
resign. =L. re-, back; signäre, to sign, 
from signum, a sign, mark. See Sign. 

Resilient. (L.) L. resilient-, stem of 
pres. part. of resilire, to leap back. = L, 
re-, back; salire, to leap. See Salient. 

Resin, Rosin. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. 
recyn, recine.=M.F. resine, ‘rosin ;’ Cot. 
Norman dial. rosine. = L. résina, Jer. li. 8 
(Vulgate). =Gk. fnrivn, resin, gum from 
trees. See Prellwitz. 

Resist. (F.-L.) O.F. resister.—L. 
resistere, to stand back, withstand. = L. »e-, 
back; sistere, to stand, from stare, to 
stand ; see State. 
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Resolute. (L.) L. resolütus, pp. of 
resoluere (below). 

resolve. (L.) L. resoluere, to loosen, 
melt; hence to separate into parts (also, 
to decide, resolve). — L. re-, back ; soluere, 
to loosen; see Solve. Der. resolut-¿on 
(from pp. resolütus). 

Resonant. (L.) From resonant-, stem 
of pres. pt. of L. resonáre, to sound back, 
echo, resound. = L. re-, back; sonāre, to 
sound, from sonus, sound. See Sound (3). 

Resort, to betake oneselfto. (F.—L.) 
M.F. resortir, ressortir, “to issue, goe 
forth againe, resort;’ Cot. Orig. a law 
term; to appeal.—Late L. resortire, to 
resort to a tribunal; cf. resortirí, to re- 
turn to any one. = L. re-, again ; sorfiri, to 
obtain; so that re-sortirí is to re-obtain, 
gain by appeal. = L. »e-, again; sorti-, for 
sors, a lot; see Sort. 


Resound. (F. — L.) O.F. resoner 
(12th cent). = L. resonāre; see Re- 
sonant. 


Resource. (F.-L.) M.F. resource, 
later ressource, ‘a new source;’ Cot. = F. 
re-, again; source, source; see Source. 

Respect, sb. (F. — L.) F. respect, 
‘respect, regard ;’ Cot. — L. respectum, acc. 
of respectus, a looking at. =L. respectus, 
pp. of respicere, to look at, look back 
upon. = L. re-, back; specere, to see; see 
Species. Der. respect, vb.; respect-able, 
respect-tve ; also dis-respect. 

respite, delay, reprieve. (F. — L.) 
O. F. respit, a respite. Orig. sense regard, 
respect had to a suit on the part of a 
judge. = L. acc. respectum, respect (above). 

Respire, to breathe, take rest. (F. — L.) 
F. respirer.=L. respiräre, to breathe 
again or back.= L. re-, back; sfiräre, to 
breathe ; see Spirit. 

Resplendent. (L.) From L. re- 
splendent-, stem of pres. pt. of resplen- 
dere, to glitter. = L. re-, again; splendere, 
to shine; see Splendour. 

Respond. (F.—L.) O.F. respondre. = 
L. respondere (pp. responsus), to answer. 
= L. re-, back ; spondere, to promise ; see 
Sponsor. Der. response, from O. F. re- 
spons, an answer, from L., responsum, neut. 
of pp. res 3 

Best (1), repose. (E.) A.S. rest, rest, 
rest. Cf. Du. rust, Dan. Swed. rast, Icel. 
röst (the distance between two resting- 
places), Goth. rasta (a stage), O. H. G. 
rasta, G. rast, rest. The A.S. rest, fem., 
answers to Teut. type *rast-ja, orig. ‘a 


RESUSCITATE 


halting-place, which (like O. H. G. rasta) 
is from Teut. root *ras, to dwell, as seen 
in Goth. raz-2, a house. See Ransack. 
Brugm. i. $ 903 c. 

Rest (2), to remain, be left over. (F.— 
L.) F. rester, to remain. =L. restare, to 
stop behind, remain. = L. re-, back; share, 
to stand; see State. Distinct from 
rest (1), repose. 

Restaurant. (F.—L.) Mod. F. re- 
staurant, lit. ‘restoring;’ pres. pt. of 
restaurer, to restore, refresh; see Re- 
store. 

Restharrow, a plant. (F. and E.) 
For arrest-harrow, because its tough roots 
stop the harrow. Cf. the F. name arrête- 
beuf, lit. * stop-ox.’ 

Restitution. (F.—L.) F. restitution. 
=L. restitütiönem, acc. of restitútio, a 
restoring. = L, restitutus, pp. of restituere, 
to restore.=L. re-, again; statuere, to 
set up, place, causal of stare, to stand; see 
State. 

Restive. (F.—L.) Confused with resz- 
less, but it really means stubborn, refusing 
to move. — M. F. restif, ‘ restie, stubborn, 
drawing backward;' Cot.=F. rester, to 
remain; see Rest (2). Y] Hence E. rusty 
in the phr. /o turn rusty =to be stubborn. 

Restore. (F.—L.) O.F.restorer, also 
restaurer.=L. restauräre, to restore.=L. 
re-, again; *staurare, to set up; see 
Store. Brugm. i. $ 198. 

Restrain. (F.—L.) O. F. restraign-, 
as in restraign-ant, pres. pt. of restraindre 
(F. restreindre), to restrain. =L. restring- 
ere, to draw back tightly, bind back. = L. 
re-, back; stringere, to bind; see Strin- 
gent. Der. restraint, from O.F. re- 
strainte, fem. of pp. of restraindre. 

restrict. (L.) From L. restrictus, pp. 
of restringere, to bind back (above). 

Result, vb. (F.-L.) M.F. resulter, 
“to rebound or leap back; also to rise of, 
come out of;' Cot.=L. resultare, to re- 
bound; frequent. of reszlire, to leap back ; 
see Resilient. Der. result-ant. 

Resume, to take up again. (F.—L.) 
M.F. resumer. = L. resúmere. = L. re-, 
again; súmere, to take; see Assume. 
Der. resumpt-ion (from pp. resumpt-us). 

ion. (F.—L.) O.F.resur- 
rection. = L. acc. resurrectionem. = L. 
resurrectus, pp. of resurgere, to rise again. 
—L. re-, again; surgere, to rise; see 


Surge. 
Resuscitate, to revive. (L.) L. resus- 
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citātus, pp. of resuscitäre, to revive. = L. 
re-, again, sus-, up, and citare, to rouse ; 
see Cite. 

Bet, to steep flax. (M. Du.) M. Du. 
reten, reelen, to steep flax; Du. reten. 
Cf. Pomeran. röfen, Swed. röta, Norw. 
róyta, to ret; also Du. rete, reute, Low 
G. rate, E. Fries. rótte, a retting-pit. Lit. 
‘to make rotten;’ formed by mutation 
from Teut. *raut; for which see Rotten. 
Cf. Du. rooten, to ret. 

Retail, sb. (F.—L.) To sell by retail 
is to sell by small pieces. =O. F. retail, a 
shred, paring, small piece. =O. F. retailler, 
to shred, cut small. =O. F. re- ( =L. re-), 
again; Zaz//er, to cut; see Tailor. 

Retain. (F.—L.) F. retenir. =L. re- 
tinére, to hold back; pp. retentus. = L. 
re-, back; Zenzre, to hold; see Tenable. 
Der. retent-ion (from the pp.). 

Retaliate, to repay. (L.) From pp. 
of L. retaliäre, to requite ; allied to t2/zo, 
retaliation in kind, as in ex talionis, the 
law of retaliation. = L. /2Z-, decl. stem of 
fülis, such, of such a kind. Cf. Gk. 77- 
Alxos, of such an age. From the Idg. base 
ta-, allied to Gk. ro, E. tha-t. See That. 

Retard, to delay. (F.—L.) F. retarder, 
to hinder. = L. retardäre, to delay. = L. re-, 
again; fardare, to make slow, from tardas, 
slow. See Tardy. 


Retch, Reach, to try to vomit. (E.) | 


A.S. Ar£can, to clear the throat, hawk, 
spit. — A. S. hräca, spittle; cf. Arzcgebrec, 
hoarseness.J-Icel. hrekja, to spit; from 
hräki, spittle. Prob. of imitative origin. 

Retention. (F.—L.) M.F. retention, 
* retention ;' Cot. = L., acc. reientiönem, a 
holding back.=L. retent-us, held back, 
pp. of retinere; see Retain. 

Reticent, silent. (L.) From stem of 
pres. pt. of L. reticēre, to be very silent. = 
L. re-, back, very; and facére, to be silent. 
See Tacit. 

Reticule. (F.—L.) F. réicule, a net 
for the hair, a reticule.=L, 2ticulum, 


a little net; double dimin. of »éte, a net. | 


4] Formerly also ridicule (both in F. and 
E.), by confusion with Ridicule (Littré). 
Cf. prov. F. redicule, a reticule, dial. of 
Verdun (Fertiault). 

retina, the innermost coating of the 
eye. (L.) Neo-Lat. retina; so called 
because resembling network. Coined from 
reti-, for rete, a net. 

Retinue. (F.-L.) M.E. retenue. = 
O. F. retenue, a body of retainers ; fem, of | 


RETROSPECT 


retenu, pp. of retenir, to retain; see Re- 
tain. 

Retire. (F.—Teut.) M. F. retirer, ‘to 
retire, withdraw;’ Cot.= F. re-, back ; 
tirer, to pull; see Tier, Tirade. 

Retort, a censure returned; tube for 


distilling. (F.—L.) M.F. retort, pp. 
‘twisted, violently returned,’ retorte, “a 
lymbeck,” Cot. ; lit. a thing twisted back. 


-M.F. retort, Pp. of retordre, to twist 
back. =L. retorguēre, to twist back. 


L. re, back; Zorguere, to twist; see 
Torture. 
Retract. (F.-L.) M.F. retracter, 


“to revoke;’ Cot.=L.retractäre, frequent. 
of retrahere, to draw back. = L. 7e-, back ; 
trahere, to draw; see Tract (1). 
retreat, sb. (F.—L.) M. E. retrete. = 
O. F. retrete, later retraite, a retreat, fem. 
of retret, pp. of retraire, to withdraw. = L. 
retrahere, to draw back (above). 

Retrench. (F.—L.?) M.F. retren- 
cher, ‘to ee diminish ;’ Cot, = L. ze-, 
back; and O.F. trencher, to cut; see 
Trench. 

Retribution. (F.—L.) M.F. retri- 
bution, == L. acc. retributionem, requital. = 
L. retributus, pp. of retribuere, to pay 
back. — L. re-, back ; tr2buere, to pay ; see 
Tribute. 

Retrieve, to recover. (F.—L. and 
Gk.) Formerly retreve.= O. F. retreuve, 
3rd pers. sing. indic. of retrover, later 
retrouver, to find again. =L. 7e-, again; 
O. F. trover, to find ; see Trover. 

Retro-, backwards. (L.) L. retro, 
backwards; a case of a comparative form 
from ve- or red-, back. The suffix -tr0 
(-£rd), in ci-tro, ci-trä, answers to Goth. 
-Brö in Pa-Pro, thence; see Brugm. ii. $ 75. 
See Rear (2). 
| Retrocession. (F.—L.) F. rétro- 
| cession. = Late L, retröcessiönem, acc. of 
retröcessio, a going back. = L, retrócess-us, 
pp. of retrocedere, to go further back. = L 
| E backwards ; ceder e, to go; see Cede. 

Retrogrado, going backward. (F.— 
retrograde. = L. retrogradus, 

z Murs (used of a planet). =L. retrö- 
gradi, to go backwards. — L. retro, back- 
wards; gradi, to go; see Grade. 

retrogression. (L.) Coined from 
pp. of L. retro-gradí (above). 

Retrospect. (L.) From L. retro- 
| Spectus, (unused) pp. of retrospice 
| look back.=L. retro, back; spece. 
look. 
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Return, vb (F.—L.) F. retourner 
(Cot.). =F. re- (=L. re-), back; tourner, 
to turn; see Turn. . 

Reveal. (F.-L.) M.F. reveler, ‘to 
reveale ;’ Cot. = L. reuzlare, to draw back 
a veil. = L. re-, back; ué/um, veil ; see Veil. 

Reveille, an alarum at break of day. 
(F.—L.) [Cf F. réveil, a reveille, M. F. 
resveil, ‘a hunt's-up, or morning-song for 
a new married wife, the day after the mar- 
riage;' Cot.] The E. reveill was a tri- 
syllable, and represented F. réveillez, wake 
ye, imper. plural of réveiller, to awaken; 
O. F. resvetller. == O. F. re- (L. re-, again) ; 
and esvezller, to awaken, from L. ex, out, 
and wigiläre, to watch (from wzgz/, awake). 
See Vigil. Y The E. word is also spelt 
reveillez; Brand, Pop. Antiq., ed. Ellis, ii. 
176. The F. réveillez is used as a sb. (in 
the E. sense) in the dialect of Forez, near 
Lyons (Graz). 

Revel, a noisy feast. (F.-L.) M.E. 
reuel (revel), sb. — O. F. revel, pride, re- 
bellion, sport, jest, disturbance, disorder 
(Roquefort). — O. F. reveler,to rebel, hence, 
to riot. = L. rebelläre, to rebel; see Rebel. 
Der. revell-er ; whence revel-r-y. 

Revenge. (F.—L.) O.F. revengier, 
also revencher, to avenge oneself (F. re- 
vancher). — F. re- (=L. re-), again; O. F. 
vengier, venger, from L. uindicare, to 
vindicate ; see Vindicate. 

Revenue, income. (F.—L.) M.F. re- 
venu, m., and revenue, f. “revenue, rent ;' 
Cot. From revenu, pp. of revenir, to 
come back. = F. ve-, back ; venir, to come. 
=L. re-, back; wenire, to come; see 
Venture. 

Reverberate. (L.) From pp. ofL. 
reuerberäre, to beat back (hence, to re- 
echo).=L. re-, back; uerberáre, to beat, 
from uerber, a scourge. 

Revere. (F.-L.) M.F. reverer (F. 
révérer), to reverence. =L. reuereri, to 
revere, stand in awe of.—L. re-, again; 
uereri, to fear, feel awe, allied to E. 
Wary. Der. reverence, O. F. reverence, 
L. reuerentia; also rever-end. 

Reverie, Revery. (F. — L.) F. 
rêverie, a raving, a vain fancy, a revery. = 
F. rêver, formerly resver, räver, to rave. 
See Rave. 

Reverse. (F. — L.) M. E. reuers 
(revers).=O.F. revers.=L. reuersus, lit. 
turned backwards ; pp. of reuertere, to tum 
backward. = L, re-, back ; uertere, to tum; 
see Verse. 
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revert. (F.—L.) M.F. revertir, ‘ to 
revert, returne;” Cot. = L. reuertere 
(above). 

Review. (F.—L.) From Rə- and 
View. 

Revile. (F.-L) M.E. reuilen (= 
revilen); A.F. reviler (Gower). =F. re-, 
again; and F, vil (L. wis), cheap; see 
Vile. Lit. ‘to cheapen.’ 

Revise. (F.-L.) O.F.reviser.-L. 
reuisere, to look back upon, revisit. = L. 
re-, again; zisere, to survey, from uisus, 
pp. of uzdére, to see; see Vision. 

Revisit. (F.—L.) From Re- and 
Visit. 

Revive. (F.—L.) F. revivre. = L. re- 
uiuere, to live again, revive.= L. 7e-, 
again; ujuere, to live; see Vivid. 

Revoke. (F.—L.) O.F. revocguer (F. 
révoquer). — L. reuocàre, to recall. — L. re-, 
back; uocare, to call; see Vocal. 

Revolt, a rebellion. (F.—Ital.—L.) 
M. F. revolte, ‘a revolt;' Cot. — M. Ital. 
revolta (Ital. rivolta), a revolt; fem. of 
revolto, turned, overthrown, pp. of revol- 
vere, to turn, roll back, overturn. = L. 7e- 
uoluere, to roll back (below). 

revolve. (L.) L. reuoluere, to turn 
again, revolve. — L. re-, again; uoluere, to 
turn ; see Voluble. Der. revolut-ion, from 
pp. reuolütus. 
vulsion. (F.— L.) M.F. revulsion, 
‘a plucking away; also the drawing of 
humours from one part of the body into 
another;' Cot. =L. reuulsiönem, acc. of 
reuulsio, a plucking back. =L, reuulsus, 
pp. of reuellere, to pull back. —L. re-, 
back; uellere, to pull, pluck. Cf. Con- 
vulse. 

Reward, vb. (F.—L. and O. H. G.) 
A.F. rewarder; O.F. regarder, to look 
back upon, regard (with favour); see 
Regard. Doublet, regard. 

Reynard, Renard, a fox. (F.— 
Teut.) O.F. renard, regnard (Y. renard). 
= Low G. (M. Flemish) Reinaert, the 
name given to the fox in the celebrated 
M. Flemish epic so called. Cognate with 
O. H. G. Reginhart, lit. ‘strong in coun- 
sel;' from O.H.G. regin-, ragin-, an- 
swering to Goth. ragin, judgment, counsel, 
and hart (E. hard), strong. 

Rhaps . (F.—L.— Gk.) M.F.ra, 
sodie, Cot.=L. rhapsödia. = Gk. fayobía, 
the reciting of epic poetry, part of an epic 
poem, a rhapsody, tirade. = Gk. jxyo5ós, 
one who strings (lit. stitches) songs to- 
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gether, a reciter of epic poetry. = Gk. ¿ay-, 
stem of fut. of Jawreay, to stitch together, 
fasten together; #37, an ode; see Ode. 

Rhetoric. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. rhe- 
torique; Cot. = L. rhétorica, i. e. rhetorica 
ars, the art of rhetoric; fem. of rhétoricus, 
adj. = Gk. Anropixés, rhetorical; adj. from 
pyrwp, an orator, speaker. For fpn-rop, 
related by gradation to eipev, to speak 
(for *Fep-yeıv). Allied to Verb. 

Rheum. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. rheume. 
= L. rheuma.= Gk. pepa (stem fevpar-). 
a flow, flux, rheum. = Gk. Jev-copar, fut. of 
pée, to flow; (for *opéF-ev).4Skt. sru, 
to flow. Allied to Stream. (4/SREU.) 
Der. rheumat-ic. 

Rhinoceros. (L.— Gk.) L.rhinocerös. 
= Gk. pivörepas, lit. “nose-horned.’=Gk. 
fivo-, for pis, nose; xépas, a horn, allied 
to Horn. 

Rhizome, a rootlike stem. (F.— Gk.) 
F. rhizome.=Gk. Bilwpa, root. = Gk. 
pılodv, to cause to take root.=Gk. Alla, 
root. See Root. 

Rhododendron. (L.—Gk.) L. rodo- 
dendron.=Gk. podödevöpov, the rose-bay, 
oleander. = Gk. fódo-, for ¿ódov, rose; 
devöpov, tree. Gk. fódov is of Armenian 
origin ; see Rose. 

Rhodomontade ; 
tade. 

Ehomb, Rhombus. (L.-Gk.) L. 
rhombus (V. rhombe).— Gk. Böußos, a thing 
twirled round, whirling spindle, a thing in 
the shape of a whirling spindle, a four- 
sided figure with equal sides but unequal 
angles. =Gk. ¿éuBew, to revolve. Allied 
to Wrinkle (Prellwitz). See also 
Rumb. 

Rhubarb. (F.—Late L.-Gk.) O.F. 
reubarbe; F. rhubarbe.—Late L. rheu- 
barbarum (= rheum barbarum). = Gk. 
prov BápBapov , rhubarb ; lit. * Rheum from 
the barbarian country.’ Gk. ¿ov is an 
adj. from a, the rha-plant, rhubarb, which 
was also called Rha Ponticum. Rha 
took its name from the river Aa, i. e. the 
Volga. And see Barbarous. 

Runs see Rumb. 

e; see Rime (1). 

Rhyth (F. —L.— Gk.) M.F. rithme, 
Cot. = L.rkythmus. = Gk. fvðpós, measured 
motion, time, measure. = Gk. ¿éew, to flow. 
See Rheum. 

Rib. (E) M.E. ribbe. A.S. ribb. 
Du. 725, Icel. rif, Swed. ref-been (rib-bone), 
Dan. rib-been; G. rippe; Russ. rebro. 


see Rodomon- 
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Perhaps allied to G. rede, a tendril; from 
the idea of clasping (Kluge). 

Ribald. (F. — Teut.) M.E. ribald, 
ribaud. =O. F. ribald (F. ribaud). = LowL. 
ribaldus, a ruffian; cf. Low L. ribalda, a 
prostitute. Of Teut. origin. 2 O. H. G. 
Aripa, M. H. G. rībe, a prostitute; cf. O.F. 
riber, to be wanton. The suffix -ald 
is due to O. H. G. walt, power. Cf. 
Körting, $ 4019. 

Riband, Ribbon. (F.) M. E. riban, 
reban. [Also Irish »zbíx, a ribbon; Gael. 
ribean, a ribbon, fillet; from E.] - O. F. 
riban (F. ruban), a ribbon (Littré); Gas- 
con and Languedoc 77am; Norman dial. 
riban. Low L. rubanus (A.D. 1367). 
Origin unknown ; cf. Dan. vride-baand, a 
twisted band. 

Rice. (F.-Ital.-L.-Gk.—O. Pers.) 
O.F. ris, rice; F. riz.=Ital. riso. — L. 
oryza. = Gk. ópu(a, ópuCov, rice, grain. From 
an O. Pers. form, preserved in the Pushto 
(Afghan) wrijzey, wrijey, rice ; wrijza'h, 
a grain of rice (Raverty). Hence also 
Arab. uruzz, ruzz, whence Span. arroz, 
rice. Allied forms are Pers. birinj, Armen. 
brinj, rice; Skt. vrihi-, rice. (Horn, $ 208; 
Yule.) 

Rich. (E) M. E. riche. A.S. rice, 
powerful, rich. [We also find O.F. riche, 
from O. Sax. riki, allied to O. H. G. 77hhz, 
M. H. G. riche (G. reich), powerful.]4- 
Du. rijk, Icel. rikr, Swed. r2k, Dan. rig, 
Goth. reiks. Teut. type *zi£iz, powerful, 
from the base rřk- as seen in Goth. reik-s, 
a ruler; cognate with the Celtic base 72-, 
as in Gaulish »fx, a king (cf. O. Irish 77, 
gen. vig, a king, W. rhi, a chief); unless 
the Teut. base »72- is merely borrowed 
from the Celtic rig-. Cf. L. réx. gen. rég-is, 
a king. All from REG, to rule (L. reg- 
ere). See Regent. Brugm. i. §§ 135,549 c. 

riches. (F.-O.H.G.) M.F. richesse, 
a sing. sb.; the pl. being richesses. = F. 
richesse, wealth. = O. H. G. rihhi, M. H.G. 
riche (G. reich), rich (above). The suffix 
is F. -esse, L. -itia. 

Rick. (E) Rick isfrom A.S. hrycce, 
as in corn-hrycce, com-rick. We also find 
M. E. reek, A.S. hréac, a heap, a rick.+ 
Icel. Araukr, a rick; Du. rook. Cf. O. 
Trish cruach, a rick ; and see Ruck (2). 

Rickets, a disease of children, ac- 
companied by softness of the bones and 

t weakness. (E.) A prov. E. word 
rst noticed about A. D. 1620; whence the 
medical term rachitis was coined about 
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1650, with allusion to Gk. fäxıs, the spine. 
Cf. prov. E. rickety, i.e. tottery, weak, 
unstable. Formed from M.E. wrikken, 
to twist, wrest, still in use in the phrase 
*to wrick one’s ankle.’ Allied to A.S. 
wringan, to twist; see Wring and 
Wry. Cf. Du. wrikken, Swed. ricka, 
to be rickety; Swed. rzckug, rickety. 

Ricochet, therebound of acannon-ball. 
(F.) F. ricochet, ‘the sport of skimming a 
thinne stone on the water, called a Duck 
and a Drake;' Cot. Origin unknown. 

Rid (1), to free. (E.) M. E. ridden, 
redden. A.S. hreddan, to snatch away, 
deliver.+O. Fries. hredda, Du. redden, 
Dan. redde, Swed. rádde; G. retten. Tent. 
type *hradjan-. Cf. Skt. rath, to untie. 

Rid (2), to clear, esp. land. (Scand.) 
Prov. E. rid. M.E. ruden (pp. rid).= 
Icel. ryðja (orig. A4zy0ja), to clear, clear 
out; Dan. zydde, to clear, grub up land. 
Teut. type *hrudjan-, from *Arud-, weak 
grade of *hreuthan- (Icel. 47700a), to 
strip. 4] Confused with 7zd (1). 

Riddle (1), an enigma. (E.) Properly 
riddles; and the pl. should be rzddles-es. 
M. E. redels. A. S. rédels, rédelse, a 
riddle, ambiguity, something requiring 
explanation. = A. S. r2dan, to discern, ex- 
plain ; see Read. 4-Du. raadsel, for *raad- 
ts-lo-, the A. S. -els being for -257; G. 
räthsel, a riddle. @ We still say £o read 
a riddle, i. e. to explain it. 

Riddle (2), a large sieve. (E) M.E. 
ridil. A.S. hridder, a vessel for winnowing 
corn; older form Arider (Sweet); the 
suffixed -er and -2/ (-/e) being equivalent. 
+0. H.G. rítera ; Irish creathair, Gael. 
criathar; L. cribrum. Lit. sense ‘ sepa- 
rater.” All from Idg. root *£rez, to 
separate; cf. Gk. «pí-vew. See Critic. 

Ride. (E.) M. E. riden, pt. t. rood, pp. 
riden. A.S. ridan, pt. t. rad, pp. riden. 
+Du. rzjden, Icel. rida, Dan. ride, Swed. 
rida; G. reiten. Also O. Irish r2ad-aím, 
I drive, ride. (4/REIDH.) Brugm. i. 
$ 210. Der. road, read-y. 

Ridge. (E.) M.E. rigge, rugge. A.S. 
hrycg, the back of a man or beast.4- Du. 
rug, back, ridge, Dan. »yg, Swed. »ygg, 
Icel. kryggr; G. rücken, O. H. G. hrucki. 
Cf. O. Irish croccenn, (1) hide, (2) the back. 

Ridiculous. (L.) L.ridicul-us, laugh- 
able; with suffix -ous. = L, ridere, to 
laugh. 

Riding, one of the three divisions of the 
counjy ot York. (Scand.) For thriding 
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(North-riding = North-thriding). = Icel. 
pridjungr, the third part of a thing, third 
part of a shire. — Icel. 27707, third ; cognate 
with A. S. Jridda, third. See Third, 
Three. So also Norw. Zridjung, a third 


art. 

Rife. (Scand.) M.E. rif, late A.S. 
rif. — Icel. rzfr, munificent, abundant; M. 
Swed. 7f, rife; Norw. 720.4 M. Du. rijf, 
abundant; Low G. 77ve, abundant, munifi- 
cent, extravagant. Cf. Icel. reifr, glad; 
reifa, to bestow. 

Riff-raff, refuse. (F.— Teut.) M. E. rif 
and raf, things of small value, hence every 
bit. = M. F. rif et raf, every bit; also 
rifle et rafle. ‘Il ne luy lairra rif ny raf, 
he will strip him of all;’ Cot. Here rif 
or rifle is a thing of small value, from 
rifler, to rifle, ransack ; and rafle is from 
M. F. raffler, to rifle, ravage. Both are 
words of Teut. origin, drawn together by 
their sound, though of different origin. F. 
rifler is from Icel. hrifa (see Rifle (1)) ; 
M. F. raffler is from G. raffen, to seize. 

Rifle (1), to spoil, plunder. (F.— Tent.) 
M. F. rifler, ‘to rifle, spoile;’ Cot. Norm. 
dial. rz/fer (Dumeril). Formed, with 
frequentative -/-, from Icel. Arifa, rifa, 
to catch, grapple, grasp; allied to Icel. 
hrifsa, plunder. 

Rifle (2), a kind of musket. (F.— 
Teut.) Short for rifled gun, from the verb 
rifle, to groove. =O. F. rifler, to scratch, 
graze (Godefroy). = Low G. rifeln, to 
furrow, chamfer; E. Fries. »ifeln (the 
same), riffel, a groove; Dan. rifle, to rifle, 
groove, rifle, a groove; Swed. refla, to 
rifle. So also G. riefe, a furrow; riefen, 
riefeln, to rifle (from Low G.). . All allied 
to Rivel, and to Rive. 

rift. (Scand.) Dan. and Norw. rift, 
rift, rent. = Norw. viva, Dan. vive, to tear. 
Cf. Icel. rift, a breach of contract. See 
Rive. 

Rig (1), to fitup aship. (Scand.) Spelt 
rygge in Palsgrave. = Norw. rigga, to bind 
up, wrap round, also to rig a ship; rigg, 
sb., rigging. Cf. Swed. dial. rigga pá, to 
harness a horse. Also Westphal. riggen, 
Du. rijgen, G. reihen, to stitch together, 
orig. to put in a row; cf. E. Fries. rige, 
rige, a row. See Row (1). 

Rig (2), a frolic, prank. (E.?) We also 
find vig, to be wanton; riggish, wanton. 
For wrig, and allied to wriggle; see 
Wriggle. Cf. Norw. rigga, to rock; E. 
Fries. wriggen, to wriggle; Du. wrikken, 
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to stir to and fro, wriggelen, to wriggle ; 
and see Rickets. 

ig (3), a ridge. (E) M.E. rig, 
Northern form of rigge, rugge, a ridge. 
See Ridge. 

Right. (E) M. E. right. A.S. riht, 
ryht; O. Merc. reht.4-Du. regt, recht, 
Icel. réttr (for *rehtr), Dan. ret, Swed. 
rät, G. recht, O. H. G. reht, Goth. raihts. 
Teut. type *rehtoz; Idg. type *rektos, as 
in L. rectus. Cf. W. rhaith, sb., right, 
O. Ir. recht; Pers. vast. See Regent. 
( REG.) 

righteous. (E.) Corruption of M. E. 
rightwis; A.S. rihtwis, i.e. wise as to 
what is right.— A. S. reiht, right; wis, 
wise. 

Rigid. (L.) L.rigidus, stiff.=L.rigere, 
to be stiff. Brugm. i. $ 875. 

Rigmarole. (Scand.; and F.—L.) 
Well known to be a corruption of vagman- 
roll, orig. a deed with many signatures, a 
long list of names; hence, a long stupid 
story. Lit. *coward'sroll.' = Icel. ragmenni, 
a coward, from ragr, a coward, aud madr 
(=mannr),a man; with the addition of 
roll, for which see Roll. The Icel. ragr 
seems to be allied to Icel. argr, a coward, 
A. S. earg. 

Rigol, a circlet. (Ital.—O. H.G.) In 
Shak. = Ital. rzgolo, a little wheel (Tor- 
riano) ; cf. riga, a line, a stripe. =O. H.G. 
7iga, riga, a line, the circumference of a 
circle (G. reihe). See Row (1). 

Rile; see Roil. 

Rill, a streamlet. (Low G.) Cf. Low G. 
rille, E. Friesic and Dan. dial. 7z/e, a 
streamlet. Apparently for *rzfhele; cf. 
A.S. ride, a stream; Low G. ride, a 
stream; G. -reide (in place-names). See 
Phil. Soc. Trans. 1888, p. 166. 4] Norm. 
dial. rzs/e, rille, the name of a river, 
written Aidula, Aiszla, Risla in old 
charters (Robin, p. 432). 

Rim. (E) M.E.»zm. A.S. rima, a 
verge, edge; cf. W. rkim, rhimp, rhimyn, 
a rim, edge.+ Icel. rimi, a strip of land. 
Perhaps allied to G. rand, a rim, and to 
Rind (Kluge). Brugm. i. § 421. 

Rime (1), verse, poetry, &c. (F.—L. 
—Gk.) Usually spelt »4yme, by confusion 
with rhythm, but not before A.D. 1550. 
M. E. rime.= F. rime, ‘rime, or meeter;” 
Cot. Cf. M. F. rithme, ‘ rime, or meeter ; ' 


id. Prob. from L. rhythmus, rhythm ; | 


RIP 


which is a different word from M. H. G. 
rim, O.H.G. rim (A.S. rim), in the 
sense of ‘number.’ From F. rime came 
also Ital. Span. Port. ríma; also Du. 
rijm, Icel. rima, G. reim. 

Rime (2), hoarfrost. (F.) For hrime. 
A.S. Arim, hoarfrost. + Du. rijm, Icel. 
hrim, Dan. riim, Swed. rim. Allied to 
Du. 7772, G. reif, hoar-frost. 

Rimer, a tool for enlarging holes in 
metal. (E.) From A.S. ryan, to en- 
large. = A. S. zzz, wide. Sce Room. 

Rimple, to ripple, as the surface of 
water. (E.) To vimple is to shew 
wrinkles. = A. S. krympel, a wrinkle. = 
A. S. hrump-, rump-, weak grade of 
hrimpan or rimpan, to wrinkle. + Du. 
rimpel, a wrinkle, rimpelen, to wrinkle; 
O. H.G. hrimfan, M. H. G. rimpfen (cf. 
G.rümpfen),to crook, bend, wrinkle. (See 
Franck.) See Rumple. 

Rind. (E.) M.E. vind, rinde. A.S. 
rinde, bark of a tree, crust (of bread). + 
M. Du. and G. rinde, bark. Allied to 
Rim. 

Ring (1), a circle. (E.) M.E. ring. 
A. S. Aring.+ Du. ring, Low G. ring, rink, 
Icel. Aringr, Swed. Dan. G. ring, O. H.G. 
hrinc. Teut. type *hrengoz; Idg. type 
*krenghos ; also *kronghos, as in O. Bulg. 
kragi, Russ. krug(e), a circle. See Rank 
and Harangue. 

Ring (2), to sound a bell. (E) M.E. 
ringen. A.S. hringan, to clash, ring; a 
weak verb, as in Scand.; but English has 
pt. t. rang, by analogy with sang from 
sing. + Icel. hringja, Dan. ringe, Swed. 
ringa. Cf. Icel. krang, a din; L. clangere, 
to clang. 

Rink, a course for the game of curling, 
&c. (E.) A peculiar form of ring, in the 
sense of prize-ring, &c. Cf. Low G. rink, 
a ring. 

inse. (F.) M.F. rinser, ‘to reinse 
linnen clothes;' Cot. F. rincer; from 
O. F. raincer (Littré). Cf. O. F. reincier, 
to rinse (Godefroy). Of unknown origin. 

Riot. (F.—O.H.G.?) O.F. riote, a 
brawling. The same as Prov. riota, Ital. 
riotta, dispute, strife. Of unknown origin ; 
see Körting. 

Rip. (Scand.; or F.—Scand.) M.E. 
ripen, to grope, search into; »ypen uf, to 
seek out (cf. E. rip up). Cf. O. F. riper, 
to scratch (Godefroy). = Norweg. ripa, to 


of Gk. origin; see Rhythm. Y Hence | scratch, Swed. dial. 777a, to scratch, pluck 
also M. H. G. 77». in the sense of ‘ verse,’ | asunder (like E. 77? open); Dan. oprippe, 
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to rip up; Swed. rea uff, to rip up, repa, 
to scratch. Allied to Du. repel, G. rifel, 
a flax-comb; see Ripple (1). The Teut. 
base takes a double form; see Reap; cf. 
Ripe (below) and Rope. 

Ripe. (E) M.E. rife. A.S. ripe, fit 
for reaping ; cf. rip, harvest. = A. S. ripan, 
to reap. + Du. 777, G. reif, ripe. See 
Rip, Reap. 

Ripple (1), to pluck the seeds from 
flax-stalks. (E) M.E. ripplen, ripelen, 
to ripple; from the sb. 77ff/e, a flax-comb 
(Jamieson). Formed, with suffix -/e, of 
the agent, from the weak grade, *rz2-, of 
A.S. ripan, to reap, cut; see Reap. Cf. 
Swed. repa, to ripple flax, orig. to scratch, 
rip; see Rip (above). + Du. repelen, to 
ripple, from repel, a ripple, from M. Du. 
repen, to beat flax; G. rifeln, to ripple, 
from riffel, a ripple. 

Ripple (2), to cause or shew wrinkles 
on the surface, said of water. (Scand.) A 
late word; the same as Ripple (3) below. 
The older word was Rimple, q. v. 

Ripple (3), to graze slightly. (Scand.) 
* Ripple, rescindere; Levins (1570). Fre- 
quentative of Rip (above). 

Rise. (E) M.E. risen. A.S.risan, 
pt. t. vas, pp. risen.+Du. rijzen, orig. to 
move, also in M. Du. to fall (contrary to 
the E. sense); Icel. risa; O. H.G. zisan, 
to move up or down, to rise, to fall; Goth. 
ur-reisan, to arise. Teut. type *reis-an-, 
to slip away. Der. rase, rear, vb. 

Risible. (F.—L,) F. risible. = L. risi- 
bilis, laughable. — L. risus, pp. of ridere, 
to laugh. See Ridiculous. 

Risk, (F.—Ital.—L.) F. risque, peril; 
Cot. Orig. a maritime word. — Ital. »7sco, 
peril; Florio; the same word (probably) 
as Span. 77sco, a steep abrupt rock; whence 
the sense of ‘ peril, as shewn by Span. ar- 
riesgar, O. Span. arriscar, to venture into 
danger (lit. to go against a rock). The 
orig. sense of rzsco is cut off, sheer, like a 
sharp rock.=L. resecäre, to cut back, cut 
off short (curiously verified by the use of 
the Como word resega, a saw, also risk ; 
Diez); and cf. Port. rísco, (1) rock, (2) 
danger. = L. re-, back; secäre, to cut; see 
Section. (See further in Diez and Kört- 
ing.) 

Rissole, a minced-meat fritter. (F.— 
L.) F. rissole; O. F. rotssole, roussole. = 
Late L. type *russeola; from L. russeus, 
reddish, or rather brownish; from the 
colour. =I.. russus, red. See Russet. 


| ride. 
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Rite. (L.) L. ritus, a custom. 4 Skt. 
riti-, a going, way, usage; from 77, to go, 
flow. Cf. Brugm. ii. $ 498. Der. »7tu-al, 
from L. zi£z-, decl. stem of ritus. 

Rival. (F.—L.) F. rival. = L. riualis, 
sb.,one who uses the same brook as another, 
a near neighbour, a rival. = L. riuus, a 
stream. Cf. Skt. 77, to go, flow. 

Rive, to tear. (Scand.) M.E. riuen 
(1 — v). — Icel. rifa, pt. t. reif, pp. rifinn 
(>E. riven), to rive; Dan. rive, Swed. 
rifva. Cf. Gk. épeímeiv, to dash down; 
L. ripa, a bank (shore). See Reef. 

Rivel, to wrinkle. (E) M.E. riuelen 
(u =v). A.S. rifeled, wrinkled (Eng. 
Stud. xi. 66) ; cf. ge-riflian, to wrinkle; a 
frequent. form from the weak grade of 
Teut. *reifan-, as seen in Icel. rifa, to 
rive; see Rive (above). Cf. A.S. gerifod, 
wrinkled; Ælf. Hom. i. 614. 

River. (F.-L) M.E. riuer (u=v). 
= A. F. rivere, O, F. riviere. (F. rivière.) 
The same as Span. ribera, a shore, strand, 
sea-coast, Ital. riviera, shore, bank, also 
a river; Late L. »7parza, (1) shore, bank, 
(2) river. e Late L. riparius, belonging 
to a shore. = L. z;?a, shore, bank. Allied 
to Rive. 

Rivet. (F.— Scand) F. rivet, ‘the 
welt of a shoe,’ Cot.; also a rivet (Littré). 
=F. river, to rivet, clench, fasten back, = 
Icel. rifa, to tack, sew loosely together; 
rifa saman, to stitch together. Cf. Shet- 
land riv, to sew coarsely, Aberdeen riv, 
to rivet. 

Rivulet. (L.) Dimin.from L.zuu/us, 
a small stream; dimin. of rzuus, a stream; 
lit. ‘flowing.’ Cf. Ital. »?vo/etto (Torriano). 
See Rival. 

Rix-dollar, a coin. (Du.- G.) Du. 
rijks-daalder, a rix-dollar.—G. reichs- 
thaler, a dollar of the empire. =G. reichs, 
gen. case of reich, empire, allied to G. 
reich, rich; and thaler, a dollar; see Rich 
and Dollar. 

Roach, a fish. (F.—Teut.) M.E. roche. 
=O. North. F. and Walloon roche, O. F. 
roce (rosse in Cot.\.=M. Du. roch, a skate; 
cf. Dan. rokke, Swed. rocka, a ray; Low 
G. ruche, whence G. roche, a roach, ray. 
Origin unknown. There is a remarkable 
confusion between roach, skate, ray. and 
thornback. Cf. A. S. reohhe, a fish. 

Road. (E.) M.E. rood, rode (both for 
ships and horses). = A. S. rad, a road, also 
a raid. = A. S. rad, 2nd stem of ridan, to 
See Ride. Doublet, raid, 
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Roam. (F.-L) ME 
Coined from O. F. romier, a pilgrim to 
Rome; cf. O. F. romel, a pilgrim, romeree, 
a pilgrimage; Span. romero, a pilgrim; 
M. E. Rome-rennere, a runner to Rome, 
pilgrim ; also Late L. romeus, Ital. Romeo, 
one who goes to Rome, a pilgrim. All 
from L. Roma, Rome. 

Roan. (F.) M.F. rouén; “cheval rouen, 
a roane horse;’ Cot. Mod. F. rouan, 


Span. roano, Ital. rovano, roano (Florio). | 


Origin unknown. €] Sometimes derived 
from the town of Rouen, with which 
Ital. rovano can have nothing to do. 

Roan-tree, Rowan-tree, themoun- 
tain ash. (Scand.) Spelt roun-tree, roan- 
tree, rowan-tree in Jamieson. — Swed. rönn, 
M. Swed. runn, rönn, roan-tree; Dan. 
rön, Icel. reynir. The Icel. reynir is for 
*rey)nir<*rausnir, a derivative of rauðr, 
red; from the colour of the berries (No- 
reen). See Red. 

Roar. (E.) M.E. roren. A.S. rārian, 
to bellow.4-M. H. G. rēren; cf. Lith. 
riu, I scold, Brugm. ii. $$ 465, 741. 
Perhaps of imitative origin. 

Boast. (F.-G.?) M.E. roster. 2 O. F. 
rostir, ‘to rost;’ Cot. (F. rótir.) - O.H.G. 
rostzn, to roast. =O. H. G. rost, a grate, 
gridiron.4-Du. roosten, to roast; rooster, 
a gridiron. Cf. also Irish vost, roast meat, 
Gael. vost, roist, W. rhostio, from E.; 
Bret. rosta, from F. 

Rob (1). (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. robben. 
—O. F. robber, more commonly rober, to 
disrobe, spoil, strip off clothing, plunder. 
=F. robe, a robe; see Robe. 

Bob (2), a conserve of fruit. (F.—Span. 
—Arab.) F. rob, ‘the juice of black 
whortleberries preserved;* Cot. = Span. 
rob, thickened juice of fruit with honey. = 
Arab. rubs, ‘a decoction of the juice of 
citrons and other fruits, inspissated juice, 
rob ;' Richardson. 

Robbins, Robins, ropes for fastening 
sails. (E.) Lowl. Sc. ra-band, rai-band. 
E. Fries. rä-band; where rä=yard of a 
pon Cf. Icel. rā, Dan. raa, Swed. rá, G. 
rahe, yard; and Band. 

Robe. (F.-O.H.G.) F. robe. for- 
merly also robbe. = M. H. G. roub, O. H.G. 
raup (G. raub), booty, spoil; hence, a 
garment taken from the slain, clothing. + 
A. S. rzaf, Icel. rauf, sb.; see under Reave. 
Der. dis-robe. 

Robin. (F.— O.H.G.) F. Robin, 
proper name; pet name for Robert. = 


RODOMONTADE 


romen.| O. H. G. Ruodperht (G. Ruprecht, i.e. 


Rupert). Lit. *fame-bright, illustrious 
in fame.— O. H. G. ruod-, allied to Icel. 
hröör, fame; O.H. G. gerAt 2 E. bright. 
See Hobgoblin. 

Robust. (F.— L.) F. robuste. = L. 
robustus, strong. O. L. röbus (L. robur), 
strength ; orig. a tough tree, oak. 

Roc, a huge bird. \F.—Pers.) F. rock 
(Littré). = Pers. ruh, the name of a huge 
bird ; also a hero. 

Rochet, a fine white linen robe, like a 
surplice, worn by bishops. (F.-M.H.G.) 
F. rochet, ‘a frock; a prelate's rochet ; " 
Cot. M. H. G. roc (G. rock), a frock, coat. 
-- Du. 70%, O. Fries. rokk, A. S. rocc, Icel. 
rokkr, the same; Teut. type *rzr&koz. 

Rock (1), a large mass of stone. (F.) 
O. F. roke (13th cent.), also vogue, rocque ; 
commonly roche, a rock. The same as 
Walloon voc, Languedoc roguo, f., Prov. 
roca, Span. roca, Port. roca, rocha, Ital. 
rocca, roccia, a rock. Cf. Low L. rocca 
(Ducange). We also find Ir. and Gael. 
roc (prob. from E.), and Bret. roch (prob. 
from F.). Also A.S. stdm-roce (11th c.). 
Origin unknown. 

Rock (2), to shake, totter. (E.) M. E. 
rokken. A.S. roccian (C. Hall) ; N. Fries. 
rocke. 4+ Dan. rokke, to rock, shake, 
Swed. dial. ruka, to wag. Allied to 
Dan. rykke, to pull, zyk, a pull; Icel. 
rykkr, a hasty pull; G. ruck, a pull, jolt ; 
Du. ruk, a jerk. Teut. types *rukkojan-, 
*rukkjan-, to jolt, jerk (Franck). ‘he 
base *rukk- may be related to *renkan-, 
to shake, as seen in Swed. dial. 72a, to 
shake (pt. t. rank, supine runkit); Swed. 
runka, to shake. See Rietz. 

Bock (3), a distaff. (Scand.) Icel. rokkr, 
Swed. rock, Dan. rok, a distaff. 4- G. rocken ; 
Du. rok, rokken. i 

rocket (1). a kind of fire-work. (Ital. 
—G.) M. Ital. rocchetto, ‘a bobbin towinde 
silke upon ; a squib of wilde fier ;’ Florio. 
So named from its shape, resembling that 
of a bobbin or a distaff. 2 M. H. G. rocke, 
G. rocken, a distaff (above). 

Rocket (2),a plant. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. 
roquette. == Ytal. ruchetta, dimin. of ruca, 
garden-rocket.=L. ¿ríca, a sort of cole- 
wort; whence also G. rauke, rocket. 

Rod, a wand. (E.) See Rood. 

Rodent, gnawing. (L.) From »?- 
dent-,stem of pres. part. of rödere, to gnaw. 
Allied to Rase. 

Rodomontade, vain boasting. (F. — 
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Ital) F.rodomontade. = Ital. rodomontata, 
a boast. Due to the boastful character of 
Rodomonte, in the Orlando Furioso of 
Ariosto, b. xiv. 

Roe (1), a female deer. (E.) M. E. 7o. 
A. S. ra, early form räha.+Icel. rã, Dan. 
raa, Swed. rá, Du. ree, G. reh. Der. roe- 
buck. 

Roe (2), spawn. (Scand.) For roan; 
the final # was dropped, being mistaken 
for the pl. suffix, as in shoon for shoes, 
eyne for eyes. M. E. rowne. = Icel. hrogn, 
Dan. rogn, Swed. rom, roe.+G. rogen, roe 
(whence F. rogue, roe). 

Rogation. (F.—L.) F. rogation.=L. 
acc. rogätiönem, a supplication. = L. roga- 
tus, pp. of rogare, to ask. 

Rogue. (F.—C.) F. vogue, ‘arrogant, 
proud, presumptuous, rude, surly ;* Cot. 
Cf. E. rogu-ish, saucy. The orig. sense 
was a surly fellow; hence a vagabond. = 
Bret. rok, rog, arrogant, proud, haughty, 
brusque. Cf. Irish rucas, pride. (Doubtful ; 
see Scheler.) 

Roil, Rile, to vex. (F.?) The old 
word voz/ meant (1) to disturb, (2) to vex. 
See Davies, Supp. Gloss. Of doubtful 
origin; prob. French. Cf.O.F. voedllier, 
roller, to roll, to give one a beating; 
M. F. rouiller, to pummel. 

Roistering, turbulent. (F. — L.) 
From the sb. roíster, a bully, turbulent 
fellow. — F. rustre, ‘a ruffin, royster, sawcie 
fellow;’ Cot. By-form of O. F. ruste, a 
rustic, the 7 being epenthetic; cf. O. F. 
ruistre, ruiste, ruste, adj., strong, vigorous, 
rude, violent (Godefroy).— L. rusticum, 
acc. of rusticus, rustic. See Rustic. 

Roll, vb. (F.—L.) M.E. rollen. = 
O, F. roler, Y. rouler. —- Late L. rotulare, 
to revolve, roll. = L. rotula, a little wheel ; 
dimin. of rota, a wheel. See Rotary. 
Der. roll, sb., a scroll, O, F. vole, L. 
rotulus. 

Romance. (F.—L.) O.F. romanz, 
romans, a romance. The form is due to 
late L. adv. römanice, as in the phr. ró- 
mänice loqui=0. F. parler romanz, to 
speak Romance, i.e. the vulgar Latin 
dialect of every-day life, as distinguished 
from book-Latin. Rdmdanicé, i.e. Roman- 
like, is from L. Xómanus, Roman. L. 
Roma, Rome. 

romaunt. (F.—L.) O.F. romant, 
oblique case of O. F. romanz, a romance; 
see above. Der. romant-ic. 

Romp; sce Ramp. 
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Rondeau. (F.—L. F. vondeu, a 
kind of poem, O. F. rondel; see Roundel. 

Bood, the cross; a measure of land. (E.) 
The same word as rod, which is shoitened 
from M. E. rood (also rod), a rood, a rod. 
Both rood and rod are used as measures, 
though the former is restricted to square 
measure, and the latter to linear; both 
senses are due to the use of a rod for 
measurement. A.S. rod, a gallows, cross, 
properly a rod or pole.-pO. Fries. rave, 
gallows ; O. Sax. roda, cross, gallows; Du. 
roede, rod, perch, wand; G. ruthe, a rod 
of land; O.H.G. ruota, a rod, pole.. 
Teut. type *roda, fem., a rod, pole. @ The 
short o in rod is due to the final d; cf. red, 
head, dead. M.E. rod(de) is not older 
than the 13th cent. Cf. Ratlines. 

Roof. (E) M.E. róf. A.S. hrof.+ 
Du. roef, a cabin, Icel. hrof, a shed. Cf. 
also Ir. crö, a hovel; W. craw, a pig-sty ; 
Bret. crou, a stable. Teut. type *Aröfo-; 
Idg. type *krapo-. 

ok (1), a kind of crow. (E.) M.E. 
rook. A. S. hröc.$Icel. Arökr, Dan. raage, 
Swed. roka, M.H.G. ruoch, O.H.G. 
hruoh, a jackdaw. Teut. type *hrdkoa, 
masc. ; cf. Gk. «piv (for *xpwy-yev), to 
caw. Of imitative origin; cf. Goth. 
hrükjan, to crow. 

Book (2), a castle, at chess. (F.— Span. 
— Pers) M. E. rook. = F. roc. = Span. 
roque (cf. Ital. rocco). = Pers. rokh, a rook. 
Said to have meant ‘ warrior’ (Devic). 

Room, space, a chamber. (E.) The old 
meaning is space, place. M.E. roum. 
A.S. rum; ‘næfdon rim’=they had no 
room, Luke ii. 7. We also find adj. ram, 
spacious. + Du. ruim, adj, spacious, 
ruim, sb., room; Icel. r4, spacious, 
riim, space; Dan. and Swed. rum, adj. and 
sb.; Goth. rms, adj. and sb., G. raum, 
sb. Teut. type *rūmoz, adj., whence the 
sb. forms are derived. Allied to L. rs, 
open country; see Rural. Der. roomy, 
adj., used for M. E. roum, adj. 

Boost, sb. (E) M.E. roost, a perch 
for fowls. A.S. Aröst, the same.+M. Du. 
roest, a hen-roost; O. Sax. Aröst, the 
woodwork of a roof. Cf. Lowl. Sc. roost, 
the inside of a roof; the orig. 7005? was on 
the rafters inside a roof. Der. roost, vb. 

Boot (1), lowest part ofa plant. (Scand.) 
M. E. rote. = Icel. rat, Swed. rot, Dan. rod, 
aroot. For *wröf, cognate with L. radix, 
and allied to Goth. waurts, a root, A.S. 
wyrt, a wort, a root; the initial w being 
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dropped, as is usual in Icelandic in the 
combination wr (later vr). See below. 
And see Radix and Wort. 

Boot (2), Rout, vb., to grub up, as 
a hog. (E.) A.S. wrotan, to grub up 
(strong vb); whence prov. E. wrout, the 
same. Cf. A. S. wt, sb., a swine's snout ; 
G. rüssel, a snout.4- M. Du. wroeten, the 
same; Icel. róta, to grub up, Dan. rode, 
Low G. wröten, O. H. G. ruozzan. 

Rope. (E) M.E. roop. A.S. ráfp, a 
cord, rope. 4-Du. veep, Icel. reip, Swed. rep, 
Dan. red ; Goth. skauda-raif, shoe-latchet ; 
G. reif, circle, hoop, ring, sometimes a 
rope. All from Teut. base *razp-, with 
the sense of ‘strip,’ hence ‘string.’ Per- 
haps from the 2nd grade of Teut. *reip- 
an-, to cut; see Reap (Franck). And 
cf. Ripe, Rip. Der. rof-y, stringy, glutin- 
ous; s/r-rup. 

Roquelaure, a short cloak. (F.) 
Named after the duke of Roguelaure (ab. 
1715).—Todd. 

ose. (L.—Gk.—Armenian.) A.S.rose. 

=L. rosa; borrowed from Gk. fJdov, a 
rose (whence a form * fobia > rosa); 
JEolic Bpódov (for *Fpódov). = Armen. 
ward, a rose; whence also Pers. ez. 
See Julep. Der. rhododendron (Gk. dev- 
öpov, a tree). 

Rosemary. (F.—L.) M.E. rosmarin. 
=0. F. rosmarin (Cot.). =L. rösmarinus, 
rósmarinum, rosemary, lit. sea-dew; called 
ros maris in Ovid. = L, rds, dew; marinus, 
marine. Named from some fancied con- 
nexion with sea-spray; altered to rosemary 
(as if for rose of Mary). 

Rosin ; see Rosin. 

Roster, a military register. (Du.) 
From Du. rooster, a grate, gridiron ; hence, 
a list in parallel lines; lit. ‘ roaster.’ = Du. 
roosten, to roast; see Roast. 

Rostrum. (L.) L. rostrum, a beak; 
pl. rostra, a pulpit for speakers in the 
forum, adorned with beaks of ships taken 
from the Antiates. For *r0d-trum. mL. 
rödere, to gnaw, to peck. See Rodent. 
(Cf. claus-trum < *claud-trum.) 

Rot, vb. (E) A weak verb; the 
proper pp. is rotted, but rotten is com- 
moner, which is a Scand. form (see below). 
M. E. roten, pp. roted. A.S. rotian, pp. 
rotod.+ Du. rottex, to rot; O. H. G. rozén 
(also rõzēn), to rot. See further under 
Rotten. 

Ro , turning like a wheel. (L.) 
Formed from L. rota, a wheel. + Gael. 


ROULETTE 


and Irish roth, W.rhod, Lithuan. ratas; G. 
rad, a wheel. Also Skt. ratha-, a chariot, 
car. All from Idg. root RET, as in 
O. Irish veth-2m, I run ; Lith. v7¢¢-u, I roll, 
turn round. Brugm.i.$ 159. Der. rotate, 
from pp. of L. zofäre, to turn round. 

Rote (1), routine, repetition. (F.—L.) 
M. E. di rote, with repetition, by heart; 
lit. in a beaten track.=O.F. rote (F. route), 
a way, a beaten track. See Route. 

Rote (2),an old musical instrument. (F. 
—G.—C.) O.F. rote, a kind of fiddle ; 
answering to O. H. G. rota, rota, a rote; 
Low L. chrotta. Of Celtic origin. = W. 
crwth, a violin; Gael. cruit, a harp; O. 
Irish crot, a harp. (Stokes-Fick, p. 99.) 
See Crowd (2). 

Rother, an ox. (E) M.E. rwber. 
Late A.S. hrüderu, pl; orig. Aryoer, 
hrider; and (in comp.) Arid-. Hrid-< 
hrind-‚cognatewith G. rind. Cf. also Du. 
rund. See Kluge and Franck. 

Rotten, putrid. (Scand.) M. E, voten. 
= Icel. rotinn, Swed. rutten, Dan. raaden, 
rotten. The Icel. votinn is the pp. of a 
lost strong verb *rjöfa, to decay, orig. to 
soak, wet, allied to A. S. réotan, O. H. G. 
riuzan, to weep, shed tears; cf. Lith, 
raudéti, Skt. rud, to weep. (4/REUD.) 
See Rot. Brugm. i. § 594. 

Rotundity. (Fr) F. rotonditd. = 
L. rotunditatem, acc. of rotunditäs, round- 
ness, = L. rotundus, round; see Round. 

Rouble, Ruble, a Russian coin. 
(Russ.) Russ. rubl, a rouble, 100 co- 
pecks. Perhaps from Pers. riipiya, a ru- 
pee (Miklosich). See Rupee. 

Roué. (F.-L.) F. roué, lit. broken 
on the wheel ; hence a profligate, supposed 
to merit that punishment. Pp. of rouer, to 
turn round (L. rotare). = F. roue, a wheel, 
= L. rota, a wheel. See Rotary. 

Rouge, red paint. (F.-L.) F. rouge, 
red. — L. acc. rubeum, red; (whence F. rouge, 
like F. rage from L. rabiem). Allied to 
L. ruber, red. See Red. 

Rough. (E.) M.E. rough, rugh, row, 
ruh, &c. A.S. rah, rough, hairy; also 
riig.4-Du. ruig, M. Du. ru, Dan. ru, Low 
G. ruug, O.H.G. rúh, G. rauh. Cf. 
Lithuan. raukas, a fold, r%4ti, to wrinkle. 
Y Distinct from raw. 

Rouleau. (F.—L.) F. rouleau, a roll 
of paper; hence, coins in a roll of paper. 
Dimin. of O. F. role, M. F. roule, a roll; 
see Roll. 

roulette, a game of chance. (F.—L.) 
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F. roulette, a game in which a ball rolls on 
a turning table; dimin. of roued/e, a little 
wheel ; see Rowel. 

Roun, Round, to whisper. (E.) 
Shak. has round, with excrescent d. M.E. 
rounen. A.S. rünian, to whisper. = A. S. 
run, a whisper.+G. raunen, to whisper; 
from O. H.G. rán, a secret; see Rune. 

Round. (F.-L) O.F. 
rond.=L. rotundus, round. = L. rota, a 
wheel. See Rotary. 

roundel, a kind of ballad. (F.—L.) 
O. F. rondel, later rondeau, a poem 
containing a line which recurs or comes 
round again. — F. rond, round (above). 

roundelay. (F.—L.) M.F. rondelet, 
dimin. of O. F. rondel above. @ Prob. 


‘Exciter, to stir up, rowse;” 
Cot, 2 Swed. rusa, to rush, rusa upp, to 
start up; Dan. ruse, to rush. Cf. A.S. 
hréosan, to rush, to fall down quickly ; 
from Tent. base *hreus-. 

Rouse (2), a drinking-bout. (Scand.) 
In Shak. = Dan. ruus, intoxication; Dan. 
sove rusen ud=to sleep out a rouse, to 
sleep oneself sober; Swed. zus, drunken- 
ness.4-Du. roes, drunkenness. Prob. allied 
to East Friesic rise, noise, uproar, * row ;? 
risen, to make a noise. (G. rausch, a 
drunken fit, is borrowed from some other 
Teut. dialect.] @ Really a Danish word ; 
such a bout being called ‘the Danish 
rowza.’ Cf. Row (3). 

Rout (1) a defeat, (2) a troop or crowd. 
(F.—L.) F. route, ‘a rowt, defeature ; 
also a rowt, heard, flock, troope; also a 
rutt, way, path;' Cot.=L. rupta, pp. of 
ruptus, broken; from rumpere. This L. 
rupta came to mean (1) a defeat, flying 
mass of broken troops; (2) a fragment of 
an army, a troop; (3)a way broken or cut 
through a forest, a way, route. 

route, a way, course. (F.—L.) F. 
route, a way, route; see the word above. 

routine, a beaten track. (F.—L.) F. 
routine, usual course; lit. small path. 
Dimin. of F. route (above). 

Rover, a pirate. (Du) M.E. rover. = 
Du. roover, a robber, pirate, thief. = Du. 
rooven, to rob.=Du. roof, spoil.+A.S. 
réaf, Icel. rauf, G. raub, spoil; see 
Reave. Der. rove, vb., to wander; 
evolved from the sb. 

Row (1), aline, rank. (E.) M.E. rowe. 
=A.S. raw, réw, a tow; hegeraw, a 


roónd, F. | 
| M. H.G. rüejen. 
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hedge-row. Teut. type *vai.g)wd, fem., 
from a root-verb *reikwan- (pt. t. *raihw) ; 
whence also G. reih-e, a row, Du. rij, M. 
Du. vij-e, a row, O.H.G. riga, a line. 
Idg. root *reikh, whence Skt. rékha, a 


line. 
Row (2), to propel with oars. (E.) 


| M. E. rowen. = A. S. rowan, to row.-+ Du. 


roeijen, cel. roa, Swed. ro, Dan. roe, 
Allied to O. Ir. ram, 
L. rémus, an oar, Skt. arifra-, a paddle, 
rudder, Lithuan. zrti, to row ; Gk. éperpós, 
a paddle, oar. Der. rudder. 

Row (3), an uproar. (Scand.) For 
rouse; for loss of final s, cf. pea, cherry, 
sherry, shay (chaise). See Rouse (2). 

Rowan-tree; see Roan-tree. 

Rowel. (F.-L.) M.F. rouelle, a little 
wheel (on a bit or a spur).=Late L. 
rotella, dimin. of rota, a wheel. See 


| Rotary. 


Rowlock, Rollock, Rullock, the 
place of support for an oar. (E.) Spelt 
orlok in the Liber Albus, pp. 235, 237. 
A corruption of oar-lock.= A., S. ärloc, a 
rowlock. = A. S. dr, oar; /oc, cognate with 
G. loch, a hole. ‘The orig. rowlocks were 
actual holes, and were called also oar- 


| holes. 


Royal. (F.-L.) M.E. real, roial. = 
O. F. real, roial (F. royal).=L. régalis, 
royal; see Regal. Doublet, regal. 

Rub. (E) M. E. rubben. Not in A.S. 
+ Dan. rubbe, Norw. rubba, E. Fries. 
rubben, to rub, scrub; Norw. ruben, rough, 
uneven; E. Fries. rudderig, rough; Du. 
robbelig, ‘rugged,’ Sewel; also (from E.) 
Gael. rub, to rub, Irish zuóadA, a rubbing, 
W. rhwbio, to rub. Further allied to 
Icel. röfnn, rough, Lith. rupàs, rough. 
€ Not allied to G. reiben; rather to L. 
rumpere and E. Reave. 

Rubbish, broken stones, waste matter, 
refuse. (F. — O. H.G.) M.E. robows, 
robeux, Prompt. Parv.; pl. of an old form 
*robel, clearly represented by mod. E. 
rubble; see below. Y Rubbish is, in fact, 
a corrupt form of the old plural of rue. 

rubble, broken stones, rubbish. (F.— 
O. H. G.) ‘Rubble, or rubbish of old 
houses; ’ Baret (1580). M. E. rodell, Pal- 
ladius, p. 13,1. 340. This answers exactly 
to an old form *robel, O.F. *robel, only 
found in the pl. roóeux. ‘A grete loode 
of robeux;’ cited by Way in Prompt. 
Parv. A. F. robous (for *robeus), rubbish, 
Liber Albus, p. 579. Obviously the dimin. 
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of F. robe in the sense of ‘trash,’ so well 
preserved in the cognate Ital. voba, ‘a 
gowne, a robe, wealth, goods, geare, trash, 


pelfe,’ Florio. Cf. Ital. robaccia, old 
goods, rubbish; robiccia, trifles, rubbish ; 
from roba. See Robe. 


Rubicund, ruddy. (F.—L.) F. rubi- 
cond. = L. ruvicundus, very red. = L. 
rubére, to be red. See Red. 

rubric, a direction printed in red. (F. 

— L.) F. rubrique. = L. rubrica, red 
earth; also a title written in red. =L. 
ruber, red (above). 

ruby, a red gem. (F.—L.) O. F. rubi, 
rubis; F. rubis (where s is the old sign 
of the nom. case). Cf. Span. rubi, rubin, 
Port. rubim, Ital. rubino. = Late L. rubinus, 
a ruby; from its colour. =L. rubeus, rcd ; 
rubere, to be red. Allied to Red. 

Ruck (1), a fold, crease. (Scand.) Icel. 
hrukka, a wrinkle; cf. Arokkin, curled, 
pp. of kArökkva, to recoil, give way, curl; 
Norw. rukka, a wrinkle. Cf. Swed. rynka, 
Dan. rynke, a wrinkle. From Teut. base 
*hrenk- (Noreen). 

Buck (2), a heap, small pile. (Scand.) 
Norw. and M. Swed. ruka, a heap ; cf. Icel. 
hraukr, a rick, heap; see Rick. 

Rudder. (E) M.E. roder, rother. 
A.S.röder,a paddle. Hererö-der=rowing 
implement; from zöw-an,torow. (Paddles 
preceded rudders.)+Du. roer (for roeder), 
an oar, rudder; Swed. roder, ror; Dan, 
vor; G. ruder. See Row (2). 

Ruddock, a red-breast. (E.) A. S. rud- 
duc. Hence W. rhuddog, Com. ruddoc, 
a red-breast. See below. 

ruddy. (E.) M. E. rody, A.S. rudig, 
ruddy. From A. S. *rud-, weak grade of 
réodan, to redden, a strong verb, whence 
also A. S. réad, red; see Red. 

Rude. (F.—L.) F. rude.=L. rudem, 
acc. of rudis, rough, raw, rude. 

rudiment. (F.—L.) F. rudimnent.= 
L. rudimentum, a thing in the first rough 
state, a first attempt. = L. rudi-s, rude. 

Rue (1) to be sorry fo. (E) M.E. 
rewen. A.S. Àreowan (pt. t. hréaw).+ 
O. Sax. hrewan, O. H.G. hriuwan, G. 
reuen. Cf. Icel. hryggr, grieved, Arygð, 
ruth. Teut. type *Zrewwan-,to pity. 

Rue (2) a plant. (F.-L.—Gk) F. 
rut.—l. ruta.— Gk. fvr, rue; whence 
also G. raute. Cf. A. S. rude, rue. 
Buff (1), a kind of frill. (E.) ‘Rufe 
of a shirt ;' Levins (1570). So called from 
its uneven surface; apparently shortened 
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from rufle, verbal sb. from rufle, vb., 
which was in early use. See Ruffle (1). 

Ruff (2), the name of a bird. (E.?) 
Said to be named from the male having a 
ruff round its neck in the breeding season. 
But the female is called a reeve, which 
points to formation by vowel-change from 
some different source. 

Ruff (3), a fish. (E.?) M. E. rufe. 
Origin unknown. 

Buff (4), a game at cards. (F.) A 
modification of O. F. rofle, roufe, ig 
M. F. ronfle, * hand-ruffe, at cards,’ Cot- 
grave; jouer à la ronfle, ‘to play at hand- 
ruffe, also to snore,’ id. Cf. Ital. ronfa, ruff; 
ronfare, to snort, to trump at cards. From 
Tuscan ronfiare (Y. ronfler), to snore, 
snort; supposed to be from L. re-in-flare, 
to re-inflate (Körting). SeeInflate. But 
it may be of imitative origin. 

Ruffian, a bully. (F.—Ital.— Teut.) 
Walloon roufian, M.F. rufen, ruffien, 
‘a bawd, pandar;' Cot.—Ital. ruftano, 
70 , ‘a pander, ruffian, swaggrer;” 
Florio. For *ruflänus, formed with L. 
suffix -@nus from Low G. ruffeln, to act 
as pandar. See Ruffle (2). 

Ruffle (1), to disorder a dress. (E.) 
M. E. ruffelen, to entangle, run into knots; 
also (apparently) to rumple, Cursor Mundi, 
26391. Allied to Ruff (1) above.4- M. Du. 
ruyffelen, to ruffle, wrinkle, ruyffel, a 
wrinkle, a crumple; E. Fries. ruffelen, 
ruffeln, to pleat. From *ruf, weak grade 
of Teut. *reufan-, to break, tear; see 
Reave. Cf. Lithuan. ruple, rough bark 
on old trees. Der. ruffle, sb. 

Ruffle (2), to bluster, be turbulent. 
(M. Du.) Obsolete. Auflers were cheat- 
ing bullies, highwaymen, lawless or violent 
men (Nares). — M. Du. voffelen, roffen, to 
pandar (Oudemans); Low G. ruffeln, to 
pandar, rufeler, a pimp, intriguant; Dan. 
rufer, a paudar. A rufler and a ruffian 
are much the same. See Ruffian. 

Rug. (Scand.) Swed. rugg, rough en- 
tangled hair, cf. M. Swed. ruggig, rough, 
hairy; Icel. régg, shagginess. Also Low 
G. ruug, rough, rugen, to be rough (like 
flocks of hair) ; E. Fries. vig, rough, ruge, 
a roughness, a rough side of a skin; ruger, 
a rough-hided or furry animal (e. g. a cat). 
See Rough. 

rugged. (Scand.) M. E. rugged; also 
ruggy, Ch. C. T., A 2883. The latter is 
from M. Swed. ruggig, rough, hairy. = 
Swed. rugg, rough entangled hair (above). 
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Rugose, full of wrinkles. (L.) L. rž- 
gosus,adj., from raga, a wringle. Cf. Lith. 
raükas, a wrinkle, ruz£z,I grow wrinkled. 
Brugm. ii. § 628. 

Ruin. (F.—L.) F. ruine.=L. ruina, 
an overthrow.— L. were, to rush, fall 
down. Brugm. ii. $ 529. 

Rule, sb. (F.—L.) M.E. reule, riwie. 
= A. F. reule, O. F. riule, reule (F. règle). 
=L, régula, a rule.=L. regere, to rule. 
See Regent. 

Bum (1), a spirituous liquor. (Prov. E.) 
Called rumbo in Smollett, Per. Pickle, c. ii 
and c. ix; this is short for the sailor’s 
word rumbowling, grog. Orig. called 
Rumbullion in Barbadoes, A.D. 1651; 
from Devonsh. rumbullion, uproar, rum- 
pus, which is prob. allied to Rumble. 

Bum (2), strange, queer. (Hindi.) ‘Rum, 
gallant, a cant word ;’ Bailey (1737).: Rum 
really means ‘Gypsy’; hence ‘ good’ from 
a Gypsy point of view, but ‘suspicious’ 
from an outsider’s point of view. Hence 
rome bouze, rum booze, good wine. Rom 
means ‘a husband, a Gypsy’; rommani, 
adj., Gypsy. This Gypsy word vom answers 
to Hindi dom (with initial cerebral d, re- 
sembling 7), a man of low caste; Skt. 
dömba-, “a man of low caste, who gains 
his livelihood by singing and dancing ;’ 
Benfey. 

Rumb, Rhumb, a line for directing 
a ship’s course on a chart; a point of the 
compass. (F. — Span. — L. — Gk.) See 
Rumb in Phillips. = F. rum, * a roomb, or 
point of the compasse, a line drawn directly 
from wind to wind in a compasse, travers- 
boord, or sea-card;' Cot.—Span. (and 
Port.) rumbo, a ship’s course (represented 
by spiral lines on a globe). = L. rhombum, 
acc. of rhombus, a magician’s circle, a 
rhombus.=Gk. jóuBos, a top, a magic 
wheel, whirling motion; also a rhombus. 
See Rhomb. Ahomb meant revolution of 
the sphere, Milton, P. L. viii. 134; hence 
whirling or spiral lines, &c. No con- 
nexion with Du. rzzm, which merely means 
room or space, or sometimes the hold of a 
ship, i.e. its room or capacity. 

Rumble, to make a low, heavy sound. 
(E) Prov. E. rommle, rummle; M.E. 
romblen (with excrescent 5). Frequent. 
form, meaning ‘to repeat the sound rum’; 
cf. L. rímor, a rumour ; Skt. rz,to hum. 
See Rumour. + Du. rommelen, Low G. 
and Pomeran. rummeln, Dan. rumle, to 
rumble, buzz. 
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Ruminate. (L) From pp. of L. rá- 
minäre, to chew the cud, ruminate. = L. 
rümin-, for rümen, the throat, gullet. 
Allied to L. zz-gire, to roar, bray, Gk. 
&-pv-yn, a roaring, &-pV-onaı, I roar; Skt. 
ru, to hum, bray, roar. (4/REU.) See 
Rumour. 

Rummage, to search thoroughly. 
(E.; with F. suffix.) Due to the sb. 
roomage, i.e. stowage; whence roomage, 
romage, vb., to find room for close pack- 
ing of things in a ship, also rummage, vb., 
to clear a ship’s hold, to search narrowly 
(Phillips). 

Rummer, a sort of drinking-glass. 
(Du.) Used for Rhenish wine. ‘Rhenish 
rummers;' Dryden. — Du. roemer, romer, 
a wine-glass; Low G. römer, a large 
wine-glass; hence G. römer, a rummer. 
Du. roemer is prob. from Du. roem, 
boasting, praise; as if *a glass to drink 
in praise of a toast'; Franck. Cf. G. 
ruhm, praise; O. Sax. hröm; also Icel. 
hrödr, praise. @ Also M. Du. roomer 
(Hexham); which some explain as a 
* Romish glass. 

Rumour. (F.—L.) M.E. rumour.= 
F. rumeur.=L. acc. riimorem, from rū- 
mor, a noise, murmur. Cf. L. rúmitare, to 
spread reports. = /REU, to make a hum- 
ming noise. See Rumble, Ruminate. 

Rump: (E.) M.E. rumpe. + Icel. 
rumpr, Swed. rumpa, Dan. rumpe; M. 
Du. rompe, ‘ the bulke of a body or corps, 
or a bodie without ahead,’ Hexham; Du. 
romp; Low G. rump, trunk (of the body) ; 
G. rumpf. 

Rumple. (E.) The M.E. form is 
rimplen, to rimple. imple and rumple 
are from the same verb, viz. A.S. hrimpan 
(pp. gehrumpen), to wrinkle; see Rimple. 
+M. Du. rompelen, rompen, to wrinkle; 
rompel, rimpel, a wrinkle ; cf. G. rúmpfen, 
to wrinkle; O. H. G. hrimfan, str. vb. 

Run. (E.) M.E. rinnen, pt.t. ran, 
Pp. runnen, ronnen; A.S. rinnan, pt. t. 
rann, pp. gerunnen; also found in the 
transposed form zrnan, pt. t. arn. + Du. 
rennen, lcel renna, Dan. rinde, Swed. 
rinna, Goth. rinnan, G. rinnen. See 
Brugm. i. $ 67; ii. $ 654. 

Runagate, a vagabond. (F.-L.) A 
corruption of M. E. renegat, an apostate, 
villain; Ch. C. T. 5353. [The corruption 
was due to a popular etymology from 
runne a gate, run on the road, hence, to 
be a vagabond.]=O.F. renegat, ‘a rene- 
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gadoe;' Cot. =Late L. renegdtus, pp. of 
renegáre, to deny again, forsake the faith. 
= L. re, again; megdre, to deny; see 
Negation. 

Rundlet, Runlet, a small barrel. 
(F.—L.) Formerly roundlet; dimin. of 
O. F. rondelle, a little barrel, named from 
its roundness. = F. rond, round. = L, rotun- 
dus, round. = L. rota, a wheel; see 
Round. 

Rune, one of the old characters used 
for incised inscriptions. (E.) A learned 
term. A. S. rūn, a rune, mystery, 
secret conference, whisper. Orig. sense 
‘whisper’ or murmur, hence a mystery, 
lastly an incised character, because writing 
was a secret known to few.4Goth. rüna, 
O. H.G. rina, a secret, counsel; O. Irish 
rún, W. rhin, a secret. Idg. type *rúna, 
fem. Cf. Gk. épevydw, I search out, 
épevva, fem., an enquiry. 

Rung, a round of a ladder. (E.) M.E. 
ronge, a stake. A.S. hrung, a stake of a 
cart, beam or spar.4- M. Du. ronge, a beam 
of a plough; G. runge, a pin, a bolt; 
Goth. Arugga (=hrunga), a staff. Cf. 
also Icel. röng, rib in a ship. Perhaps 
allied to Ring. The sense seems to be 
‘rounded stick." 

Runnel, a stream. (E) A.S. »ynel; 
cf. ryne, a course, allied to runn-, weak 
grade of rinnen, to run; see Run. 

Runt, a bullock, heifer. (Du.) From 
Du. rund (Hexham). And see Rother. 

Rupee, an Indian coin. (Hind. —Skt.) 
Hindustani rzpiyah,a rupee. = Skt. rzfya-, 
handsome, also (as sb.) wrought silver, = 
Skt. rúpa-, beauty. 

Rupture. (F.-L) F. rupture. =L. 
ruptüra, a breakage.=L. rupt-us, pp. of 
rumpere, to break (pt. t. 7»4p7). Allied to 
Reave. (4/REUP.) Brugm. i. $ 466. 

Rural, belonging to the country. F. = 
L.) F. rural.=L. rúralis, adj. = L. rúr-, 
stem of ris, country. See Rustic. 

Rusa, a kind of deer. (Malay.) Malay 
rüsa, a deer. See Babirusa. 

Ruse, a trick. (F.-L.) F. ruse, a 
trick. — F. ruser, to beguile; contr. from 
O. F. reüser, to refuse, recoil, escape, 
dodge. =L. recüsäre, to refuse, to oppose 
a cause. =L. re-, back; caussa, a cause. 
See Recusant. 

Bush (1), to move swiftly forward. 

E.) M.E. ruschen. + M. H. G. rüschen 
(G. rauschen), to rush, rustle, roar (as 
water); Du. ruischen, to murmur (as 
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water), to rustle. Cf. M. Swed. ruska, to 
rush; M. Swed. rusa, N. Fries. ruse, to 
rush. See Rouse (1). 

Rush (2), a plant. (E.or L.) M.E. 
rusche, rische, resche. A.S. risce, resce, 
a rush; oldest form risc. + Du. rusch, 
rush, reed; E. Fries. rüske; Low G. 
rusk; N. Fries. rusken, pl., rushes. Per- 
haps borrowed from L. ruscum, butcher’s 
broom; the Teut. word was Goth. raus 
(cf. F. ros-eau), Du. roer, G. rohr (Teut. 
type *rauzom, neut.); with which ruscus 
may have been confused. But this does 
not account for A. S. risc. Der. bul-rush 
(prob. for dole-rush, round-stemmed rush); 
cf. bull-weed, i.e. bole-weed, knapweed. 

Rusk. (Span.) Span. rosca de mar, 
sea-rusks, a kind of biscuit; rosca, a roll 
(twist) of bread, also a screw. Cf. Port. 
rosca, the winding of a snake. Origin 
unknown. 

Russet. (F.—L.) M.E. russet. =M. F. 
rousset, ‘ russet, ruddy;’ Cot. Dimin. of 
F. roux fem. rousse), reddish. — L. russus, 
reddish. Allied to Gk. é-pv60-pós, red; 
see Red. Cf. Brugm. i. § 759. 

rust. (E.) Prov. E. rowst A.S. 
rüst, rust; orig. redness. Allied to A.S. 
rudu, ruddiness, and réad, red. + Du. roest, 

Dan. rust, Swed. G. rost. Teut. type 
*rüsto-, from Idg. *reudh-to-; see Ruddy. 
Cf. Lith. rudis, rust; L. robigo, rübigo; 
Polish rdza, rust. Brugm. i. $ 759. 

Rustic. (F.-L.) F. rustique.=L. 
rusticus, belonging to the country. = L, 
rüs, the country. Cf. Russ. raviina, a 
plain, Zend ravan, O. Irish roe, a plain; 
see Room. 

Rustle. (E) Cf. A.S. ge-hruxl, a 
noise, tumult. Frequent. of Rush (1), 
q.v. Cf. M. Du. ruyselen, ‘to rustle,’ 
Hexham; Low G. and Pomer. russe/n ; M. 
Swed. ruska, to shake, rush; G. rauschen, 
ruschen, to rustle, to rush. 

Rut (1), a track left by a wheel. (F.— 
L.) F. route, ‘a rutt, way;’ Cot. See 
Rout. Doublets, rout, route. 

Rut (2), to copulate, as deer. (F.—L.) 
M. E. rutien, to rut; from rut, sb. 2 M. F. 
rut, ruit, ‘the rut of deer or boars.' - L. 
rügitum, acc. of rügitus, the roaring of 
lions; hence, the noise made by deer in 
rut-time. = L. »úgire, to roar (whence 
M.F. ruir). Sce Rumour. 

Ruth, pity. (E) M.E. reuthe. Formed 
from A.S. kréow, s. f., pity (cf. G. reue), 
by adding -/A; suggested by Icel. Azygg0, 
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hryg0, ruth, sorrow. From A.S. hréowan, 
to rue; see Rue (1). 

Rye. (E) M.E. reye. A.S. ryge, rye. 
+ Du. rogge, Icel. rugr, Dan. rug, Swed. 
råg, G. roggen; O. H.G. rocco. Cf. Russ. 
roj(e), rye; Lithuan. ruggei, pl. sb., rye. 

Ryot; the same as Rayah, q. v. 


Sabaoth, hosts. (Heb.) Heb. /sevd 774, 
armies; pl. of fsáva”, an army. = Heb. 
tsavä', to go forth as a soldier. 

Sabbath. (I. — Gk. — Heb.) M. E. 
sabat.=L. sabbatum.=Gk. cáfgBarov.— 
Heb. shabbath, rest, sabbath, sabbath-day. 
= Heb. shabath, to rest. 

Sable, an animal. (F.—Slavonic.) O.F. 
sable. = Russ. sobole, the sable; also a fur- 
tippet; Polish sodo/. @ As black sable 
was best liked, the word sad/e (in E. and 
F.) also means ‘black.’ 

Sabre, Saber. (F.—G.—Gk.?) F. 
sabre. = G. säbel (older form also sabel), 
a falchion. Said to be from Mid. Gk. 
(aBós, crooked (Diez). We also find Russ. 
sablia, Pol. szabla, Hungar, szablya, Serv. 
sablja, Wallach. sadze; all supposed to be 
borrowed words. 

Saccharine. (F.—L. — Gk. — Skt.) 
F. saccharin, adj.; from L. saccharon, 
sugar. = Gk. cáxxyapov. — Skt. garkarä, 
gravel, candied sugar ; see Sugar. 

Sacerdotal. (F.—L.) F. sacerdotal. 
= L. sacerdotalis, belonging to a priest. = 
L. sacerdöt-, stem of sacerdös, a priest, lit. 
‘presenter of offerings or sacred gifts’ 
(Corssen). = L. sacer, sacred; dare, to give. 
Cf. dos (stem dot-), a dowry, from dare. 

Sack (1), a bag. (L.—Gk.—Heb.— 
Egyptian?) M.E. sak. A.S. sacc. = L. 
saccus. = Gk. oarkos. = Heb. sag, sack- 
cloth, a sack of corn. Prob. of Egyptian 
origin; cf. Coptic sok, sack-cloth (Peyron). 
From L. saccus are borrowed Du. zak, G. 
sack, &c. Der. sack-cloth. 

sack (2), to plunder. (F.-L., &c.) 
From the sb. sack, pillage. =F. sac, ruin, 
spoil. From the use of a sack in removing 
plunder; Cot. has à sac, à sac, ‘the word 
whereby a commander authorizeth his 
souldiers to sack a place.” Cf. Late L. sac- 
care, to put into a bag; Late L. saccus, a 
garment, a purse, L. saccus,a sack; see 
above. 

Sack (3), the name of an old Spanish 
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wine. (F.—L.) Formerly also seck, mean- 
ing a ‘dry’ wine.=F. sec, dry; vin sec, 
sack. Cf. Span. seco, dry. = L. siccum, acc. 
of siccus, dry. Sherris sack = Span. seco 
de Xeres; see Sherry. 

Sackbut, a kind of wind-instrument. 
(F.—L.—Gk.—Chaldee.) F. saguebute, a 
sackbut. Substituted, by some perversion, 
for L. sambüca, Dan. iii. 5 (Vulg.), which 
was a kind of harp.=Gk. capBv«n. = 
Chald. sabd(e)kha,’ a kind of harp. €f Cf. 
Span. sacabuche, a tube used as a pump; 
also, a sackbut, trombone. Explained, 
by popular etymology, as ‘that which 
exhausts the chest,’ from the exertion 
used; as if from Span. sacar, to draw out, 
exhaust, the same as M. F. sacguer, to draw 
out hastily, lit. to draw out of a sack, from 
Heb. sag, a sack; buche, maw, stomach, 
chest. 

Sacrament. (L.) L. sacramentum, 
an engagement, military oath, vow; in 
late L., a sacrament.=L. sacräre, to 
render sacred.=L. sacr-, for sacer, sacred 
(below). 

sacred. (F.—L.) Sacred is the pp. 
of M. E. sacren, to consecrate, render holy; 
a verb now obsolete. == F. sacrer, to conse- 
crate. = L. sacráre, to consecrate. = L. sacr-, 
for sacer, holy. From base sac- of L. 
sancire, to make holy. Brugm. ii. § 744. 
(of SAK.) 

sacrifice. (F.—L.) F. sacrifice. =L. 
sacrificium, lit. a rendering sacred; cf. 
sacrificire, to sacrifice. = L. sacri-, for 
sacer, sacred ; -ficare, for facere, to make. 

sacrilege. (F.—L.) M.F. sacrilege. 

—L. sacrilegium, the stealing of sacred 
things. = L. sacri-, for sacer, sacred; legere, 
to gather, steal; see Legend. 

sacristan, sexton. (F.—L.) Sa- 
cristan is rare; it is commonly sexton, 
M. E. sextein, orig. a keeper of the sacred 
vestments, afterwards a grave-digger. = 
A. F. secrestein, M. F. sacristain, ‘a sexton 
or vestry-keeper ;' Cot. = Late L. sacrist-a, 
a sacristan ; with suffix -daus.—L. sacr-, 
for sacer (above) ; with suffix -zs/a. 

Sad. (E) The orig. sense was sated ; 
hence tired, grieved. A.S. sed, sated, 
satiated. O. Sax. sad, Icel. sadr, Goth. 
saths, G. satt, sated, full. Teut. type 
*sa-doz, sated; a pp. form. Allied to O. 
Ir. sa-¿th, satiety, sa-thech, sated; L. sa-tur, 
full; Lith. so-¢us, full, so-tas, satiety; Gk. 
d-caı, d-pevat, to satiate. (4/SA, SA.) 
Brugm. i. § 196. Allied to Sate, Satiate. 
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Saddle. (E^ M.E. sadel. A.S. sadol. 
+Du. zadel, Icel. sóüu//, Swed. Dan. 
sadel, G. sattel, O.H. G. satul. Teut. 
type *saduloz; possibly borrowed from a 
derivative of Idg. *sed, to sit, in some 
other Idg. language. Cf. O. Slav. sedlo, 
Russ. szedlo, L. sella (for *sedla, from sedere, 
to sit); but none of these exhibits the 
grade *sad. 

Sadducee. (L.—Gk.—Heb.) L. pl. 
Sadducei.=Gk. pl. Zaödovratoı.= Heb. pl. 
tsediigim ; pl. of tsadoq, just, righteous. — 
Heb. ¢s@dag, to be just. Some derive it 
from Tsadog (Zadok), the founder of the 
sect, whose name meant ‘ the just.’ 

Safe. (F.-L.) M.E. sauf.=F. sauf, 
safe. — L. saluum, acc. of saluus, safe. See 
Salvation. Cf. O. Norman dial. saf, 
safe. 

Saffron, a plant. (F.—Arab.) A.F. 


safran, Y. safran. = Arab. za‘faran, 
saffron. 
Sag, to droop. (E) M.E. saggen. 


Not in A.S. Low G. sakken, to settle (as 
dregs); E. Fries. sakken, Du. zakken, to 
sink; Swed. sacka, to settle, sink down; 
cf. Dan. sakke, to have stern-way. Hardly 
allied to sink. 

Saga, a tale. (Scand.) Icel. saga, a 
tale; cf. Icel. segja, to say. See Say (1), 
Saw (2). 

Sagacious. (L.) From L. sagáci-, 
decl. stem. of sagax, of quick perception ; 
with suffix -ous. = L. sagre, to perceive by 
the senses. + Goth. sdk-jan, A. S. secan, to 
seek. See Sesk. Brugm. i. $ 187. 

Sage (1), wise. (F.—L.) F. sage= 
Late L. *sadius, for L. -sapius, whence 
nesapius, unwise (Petronius); see Schwan. 
= L. sapere, to be wise. See Sapid. 

Sage (2, a plant. (F. - L.) M.E. 
sauge.=O.F. sauge. — L. saluia, sage; 
from its supposed healing virtues. — L. 
saluare, to heal; saluus, safe, hale, sound. 
See Salvation. 

Sagittarius. (L.) L. sagittarius, an 
archer. = L. sagz//a, an arrow. 

Sago, a starch. (Malay. Malay sāgu, 
sägü, sago, pith of a tree named rumbiya. 
ib, sir, master; a title. (Hind.— 

Hind. sãhib. = Arab. sahib, lord, 
Rich. Dict., 


Arab.) 
master; orig. ‘companion.’ 


P. 924. 

Sail, sb. (E) M.E. se. A.S. segel, 
seg, a sail. 4-Du. zez/, Icel. seg7. Dan. seil, 
Swed. G. segel. Teut. type *seglom, neut. 
Sense unknown ; perhaps ‘driver’; cf. Gk. 
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éxew vías, to urge on ships, Od. ix. 279. 
See Scheme. 

Saint. (F.-L.) M.E. seint, saint. = 
A. F. seint; F. saint.=L. sanctum, acc. 
of sanctus, holy. = L. sanctus, pp. of sancire, 
to render sacred ; see Sacred. 

sainfoin. (F.—L.) F. saínfoin, M.F. 
sainct-foin (Cot.); as if ‘holy hay.’ =L, 
sanctum fenum, holy hay. @ But thought 
to represent sain foin, i.e. ‘ wholesome 
hay” =L. sánum fenum ; see Sane. 

ake. (E.) M. E. sake, purpose, cause. 
A. S. sacu, strife, dispute, crime, law-suit ; 
orig. ‘contention.’ + Du. zaa£, matter, 
affair, business; Icel. só£, a charge, crime; 
Dan. sag, Swed. sak, G. sache. Teut. 
type *sakä, fem., strife. From Teut. 
*sakan-, to contend, as in Goth. sakan, 
A. S. sacan, O. H. G. sahhan, str. vb. See 
Soke. 

Saker, a kind of falcon; a small piece 
of artillery. (F.—Span.—Arab.) (The 
gun was called after the falcon ; cf. musket.) 
= M. F. sacre, ‘a saker; the hawk, and the 
artillery so called ;’ Cot. = Span. sacre, a 
saker (in both senses). = Arab. sagr, a 
hawk; Rich. Dict., p. 938. Engelmann 
has shewn that the word is not of Lat. 
origin, as said by Diez. (Devic; and 
Körting, $ 1642.) 

Salaam, Salam. (Arab.) Arab. 
salam, saluting, wishing peace; a saluta- 
tion. = Arab.sa/m, saluting. Heb. shalom, 
peace, from skalam, to be safe. 

Salad. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. salade. = 
M. Ital. salata, a salad of herbs; lit. 
“salted;” fem. of salato, salted, pickled, 
pp. of salare, to salt. = Ital. sale, salt. == 
L. sal, salt. See Salt. 

Salamander, a reptile. (F. — L. — 
Gk.) F. salamandre.=L. salamandra. 
=Gk. oaAayavöpa, a kind of lizard. Of 
Eastern origin; cf. Pers. samandar, a 
salamander. 

Salary, stipend. (F. —L.) F. salaire. 
= L. salarium, orig. salt-money, given to 
soldiers to buy salt. =L. sal, salt. See 
Salt. 

Sale. (E) M.E. sale. A.S. sala. 
Icel. sala, fem., sal, neut., a sale, bargain; 
Swed. salu; O.H.G. sala. Orig. sense 
‘delivery,’ or ‘a handing over’; as in 
O. H.G. sala. Der. sell, handsel. 

Salic, Salique. (F.-O.H.G.) F. 
Salique, belonging to the Salic tribe. This 
was a Frankish tribe, prob. named from 
the river Sala (now Yssel). 
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Salient. (L.) From pres. pt. of L. 
salire, to leap, spring forward. +Gk. dAAo- 
pas, I leap. (YSAL.) Brugm. i. $ 514 


a). 

‘Saline. (F.—L.) F. salin, fem. saline, 
adj. = L. salinus, as in saline, salt-pits. = 
L. sal, salt. See Salt. 

Saliva. (L.) L. sa/iua, spittle; whence 
also O. Ir. saile, W. haliw, saliva. Der. 
saliv-ate. 

Sallet, a kind of helmet. (F.—Ital. — 
L.) Also salade.=M.F. salade, a sallet, 
head-piece. — Ital. ce/ata (or Span. celada), 
a helmet.=L. celata (cassis), an orna- 
mented helmet. = L. c@lätus, pp. of celire, 
to engrave, ornament (steel). — L, celum, 
a chisel, graver. Allied to cedere, to cut. 
Brugm. i. $ 944. See Ceesura, 

Sallow (1), Sally, a kind of willow. 
(E.) M.E. salwe.=0. Merc. salh (A.S. 
sealh), a willow; pl. salas, later sa/gas, 
+ Icel. selja, Swed. sälg, sälj, Dan. selje, 
G. sahl-weide, O.H.G. salaha (whence 
F. saule) ; also L. sa/ix, Gael. setleach, 
Irish saz/, satleach, W. helyg (pl.), Gk. 
eAiun, a willow. 

Sallow (2), pale, wan. (E.) M.E, 
salow. A. S. salu, sallow. + Du. za/uw, 
Icel. sölr, O. H. G. salo, tawny (whence 
F. sale, dirty) Teut. type *salwoz. 
Brugm. i. 375 (9). 

Sally. (F.-L.) M.E. salien. = F. | 
saillir, to issue forth; also to leap. = L. | 
salire, to leap. See Salient. Der. sally, | 
sb., from F. saillie, a sally, from the fem. 


of pp. sailli. 

S di,a seasoned hodge-podge. 
(F.—Ital.— L.) F. salmigondis, spelt sal- 
magondin in Cotgrave, who describes the 
dish. Orig. ‘ seasoned salt-meats.’ = Ital. 
salami, pl. of salame, salt-meat, from L. 
sal, salt ; conditi, pl. of condito, seasoned, 
savoury, from L. conditus, pp. of condire, 
to pickle, season. 

Salmon. (F.—L.) M.E. salmon, sau- 
mon.=O.F. saumon; A. F. salmon. =L. 
salmönem, acc. of salmo, a salmon. Per- 
haps ‘a leaper.’ =L. salīre, to leap. 

aloon. (F.-O.H.G.) F. salon, large | 
room. =F. salle, room. =O. H. G. sal (G. | 
saal), an abode, hall, room. + Du. zaal, | 
Icel. salr, A. S. sel, sele, salor, hall. Orig. | 
“an abode;” cf. Goth. sa/jan, to dwell. | 

Salt. (E.) M.E. salt. O. Merc. salt, | 
A.S. sealt, both adj. and sb. So also 
O. Fries. salt, Icel. saltr, Dan. Swed. salt, | 
Du. zout, all adjectives, from a Teut. type ' 
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*saltoz; cf. W. hallt, adj. salt, and L. 
salsus, salted. The sb. forms appear in 
L. sál, Gk. GAs, Russ. sole; also in Goth. 
salt, G. salz, Du. zout; also in O. Irish 
salann, W. halen, halan. (See Kluge and 
Prellwitz.) Brugm. i. 

Saltation, dancing. (L.) Rare; from 
L. saltatio, a dancing. = L. saltätus, pp. of 
saltäre, to dance, frequent. of sa/ire, to 
leap. See Salient. 

Salt-cellar. (E.; and F.—L.) For 
salt-sellar or salt-selar, where selar is an 
old word for ‘salt-holder’; so that the 
prefix salt is superfluous, =A.F. saler; 
M.F. saliere, ‘a salt-seller;’ Cot, = L. 
salàrium, salt-cellar (in late L.); from L. 
salärius, adj., belonging to salt.=L. sal, 
salt. See Salary. 

Saltire, in heraldry, a St. Andrew’s cross, 
(F.—L.) A cross in this position (x ). == 
O. F. salteur, a saltire (Godefroy); M.F. 
saultoir, St. Andrew's cross (Cot.). Also 
M. F. sautoir, orig. a stirrup of a triangular 
shape A, also, a saltire (the cross being 
named from the position of the stirrup’s 
sides). = Late L. saltatorium, a stirrup. = 
L. saltätörius, belonging to leaping or 
springing ; suitable for mounting a horse. 
=L. saltätor, a leaper.— L. sa/füre, fre- 
quent. of salire, to leap. See Salient. 

Salt-petre, nitre. |E.; and F. — L. and 
Gk.) For M.F. salßestre, salt-petre (Cot.'. 
— Late L. salpetra; L. sal petra, salt of 
the rock. = L. sa/, salt; Gk. mérpa, a rock; 


| see Salt and Petrify. 


Salubrious. (L) From L. salñbri-, 
healthful. For *salát-bris, i.e. healthful. 
=L. salüt-, stem of salüs, health; -dris, 
adj. suffix (Brugm. ii. $ 77). The L. salzis 
is allied to sa/uus, safe, whole; see Balva- 
tion. 

salu „(F.—L.) F. salutaire. = L. 
salūtāris, healthful.—L. sa/z/-, stem of 
salüs, health; allied to saluus, hale. 

salute. (L.) L. salütäre, to wish 
health to, to greet. =L. salüt- (above). 

Salvage. (F.-L.) O.F. salvage, lit. 
“a saving.' 2 O. F. salver, F. sauver, to 
save. =L. saluäre, to save. L. sa/uus 
(below). 

salvation. (F.—L.) O.F. salvation. 

=L. acc. sa£tátiónem, acc. of saluatio, a 
saving. =L. saluátus, Pp. of saluäre, to 
save. = L, saluus, safe. Brugm. i. $ 860c. 

Salve, ointment. (E.) M.E. salue 
(= salve). A.S. sealf; O. Merc. salb, 
salf.4-Du. zalf, G. salbe ; cf. Goth. salbön, 
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vb., to anoint. Teut. type *salba, fem. 
Allied to Gk. ¿Aros, oil, fat (Hesychius) ; 
Skt. sarpis, clarified butter. Brugm. i. 


§ 562. 

Salver, a plate on which anything is 
presented. (Span. —L.) In place of Span. 
salva, a salver, a plate on which anything 
is presented; it also means the previous 
tasting of viands before they are served up. 
— Span. sa/var, to save, free from risk, to 
taste the food or drink of nobles to save 
them from poison. =L, saludre, to save 
(below). 4[ A salver (salva) is properly 
a plate or tray on which drink was pre- 
sented to the taster, and then to the drinker 
of a health; cf. Span. hacer /a salva, to 
drink one's health, also, to make the 
essay. 

Sambo, the offspring of a negro and 
mulatto. (Span. —L.— Gk.) Span. zaméo, 
formerly ¢ambo (Pineda), bandy-legged ; 
also as sb., a sambo (in contempt). — Late 
L. seamóus.— Gk. okaußös, crooked, said 
of the legs. 

Same. (E) M.E. same. A.S. same, 
only as adv., as in sta same swa men, the 
same as men, just like men. The adj. use 
is Scand.; from Icel. samr, Dan. Swed. 
samme, the same.J-O. H. G. sam, adj., 
sama, adv.; Goth. sama, the same (cf. 
samana, together), Gk. duds, Skt. sama-, 
same; cf. Russ. sazui?, same. Allied to 
Skt. sam, with, Gk. dua, together, L. simul, 
together, similis, like. 

Samite,a rich silk stuff. (F.-L. — Gk.) 
O. E. samit. - Late L, examitum. = Late 
Gk. é£djurov, a stuff woven with six kinds 
of thread. = Gk. é£, six; píros, a thread of 
the woof. See Dimity. 

Samovar, a tea-urn (Russ) Russ. 
samovar’. 

Sampan, asmall boat. (Malay — Chin.) 
Malay sampan. = Chin. sanpan (Yule). 

Samphire, a herb. (F.—L. and Gk.) 
Spelt sampier in Baret (1580). — F. saint 
Pierre, St. Peter; whence herbe de saint 
Pierre, samphire. =L. sanctum, acc. of 
sanctus, holy; Petrum, acc. of Petrus, 
Peter ; see Petrel. 

Sample. (F.-L) M.E. sample.= 
O. F. essample, exemple. - L. exemplum, 
an example, sample; see Example. 

sampler. (F.—L.) O. F. examplaire 
(XIV cent), the same as exemplaire, a 
pattern.— L. exemplarium, late form of 
exemplar, a copy. =l. exemplaris, serving 
as a copy. = L. exemp/um (above). 


SANHEDRIM 


Sanatory. (L) From L. sánátor, a 
healer.—L. sänäre, to heal eL. sänus, 
whole, sane ; see Sane. 

Sanctify. (F.—L.) F.sancifier.=L. 
santificäre, to make holy. = L. sancti-, 
for sanctus, holy; -fcäre, for facere, to 
make. See Saint. 

sanctimony.(F.—L.) M.F. sancti- 
monie. = L. sanctimönia, holiness. = L, 
sanctus, holy ; see Saint. 

sanction. (F.—L.) F. sanction. == L, 
sanctiónem, acc. of sanctio, a rendering 
sacred. = L. sanctus, pp. ot sancire, to render 
sacred. See Sacred. 

sanctity. (L.) From L. sanctitás, 
holiness; ci. F. sainteté. = L. sanctus, 
holy ; see Saint. 

sanct . (F.-L.) M.E. sein- 
tuarie, a shrine.=O.F. saintuarie (F. 
sanctuaire). =L. sanctudrium, a shrine. = 
L. sanctus, holy (above). 

Sand. (E.) A.S. sand. + Du. zand; 
Icel. sandr; Swed. Dan. G. sand; Bava- 
rian sam(b)d. Teut. types *sam(a)doz, m., 
*sam(a)dom, n.; Idg. type *samadhos. 
Cf. Gk. ápa80s, sand. 

Sandal, shoe. (F. — L. — Gk. — Pers.) 
F. sandale, f.=L. sandalia, pl. of sanda- 
lium.=Gk. vavdádov, dimin. of cávóaAor, 
a wooden sole bound on to the feet with 
straps. Of Pers. origin; cf. Pers. sandal, 
a sandal, 

Sandal-wood. (F.—L.—Gk.— Pers. 
—Skt.) F. sandal, santal. — Late L. san- 
talum. = Gk. oavraxov. = Pers. sandal, 
chandal, chandan. — Skt. chandana-, 
sandal, the tree. 

Sandblind, half-blind. (E.) In Shake- 
speare; a corruption of sam-blind, half 
blind. The prefix =A. S. sãm-, half, cog- 
nate with L. sez, Gk. ým- ; see Semi-, 
Hemi-. 

Sandwich. (E^ Named from John 
Montague, 4th Earl of Sandwich, died 
1792, who used to have sandwiches brought 
to him at the gaming-table. = A. S. Sand- 
wic, Sandwich, a town in Kent. 

Sane. (L.) L. sánus, of sound mind, 
whole, safe. Prob. allied to Icel. soz, G. 
sühne, atonement (Kluge). 

Sanguine. (F.— L)  F. sanguin, 
bloody, of a sanguine complexion. — L. 
sanguineus, adj. ; from sanguin- (for *san- 
guen-), stem of sanguis, blood. 

anhedrim. (Heb.—Gk.) Late Heb. 
sanhedrin, borrowed from Gk. cuvédprov, 
a council; lit. a sitting together. - Gk. 
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avy, together; &öpa, a seat, from &onaı, 
Isit; see Sit. 

Sans. (F.--L.) F.sazs, without; O.F. 
sens.=L. sine, without. =L. sí ze, if not, 
except. 

Sanskrit. (Skt) Skt. sañskría, lit. 
‘symmetrically formed. —Skt. sam, to- 
gether; Aria, made, from 47, to make; 
cf. L. creäre, to make. See Create. 

Sap (1), juice of plants. (E.) A.S. 
sep. + Du. sap; Low G. sapp; O. H.G. 
saf, cf. G. saft; Icel. saß. @ Not allied 
to Gk. ómós; but perhaps borrowed from 
L. sapa. 

Sap (2), to undermine. (F.—Late L.) 
O.F. sapper, F. saper.=O.F. sappe (F. 
sape), a kind of hoe. (Cf. Span. zapa, 
Ital. zappa, mattock.) = Late L. sappa, sapa, 
a hoe. Origin unknown ; Diez suggested 
Gk. oxarávn, a hoe; from oxanrew, to 


dig. 

agil iavoùiy. (L.) Rare. L. sapidus, 
savoury. =L. sapere, to taste; also to be 
wise. Cf. O. H.G. int-seffen, to taste, 
mark. Brugm. ii. $ 718. Der. in-sipid. 

sapience. (F.—L.) F. sapience. =L. 
sapientia, wisdom. — L. sapient-, stem of 
pres. pt. of sapere, to be wise. 

Saponaceous, soapy. (L. — Teut.) 
Coined, as if from L. *sáponaceus, from 
L. sapónem, acc. of sapo, soap (Pliny). 
See Soap. 

Sapphic, a kind of metre. (L.—Gk.) 
L. sapphicus, belonging to Sappho. = 
Gk. Zampw, Sappho of Lesbos, died about 
592 B.C. 

Sapphire. (F.-L.—Gk.—Heb) F. 
saphır.=L. sapphirus. = Gk. cámepos, 
a sapphire. = Heb. sappir (with initial 
samech), a sapphire. Cf. Pers. safır, 
sapphire. 

band. (F.—Span.—Pers.) F. 
sarabande, a Spanish dance. — Span. zara- 
banda, a dance of Moorish origin. = Pers. 
sarband, lit. ‘a fillet for fastening a lady's 
head-dress.’ = Pers. sar, head ; band, band. 

Saracen. (L.—Gk.— Arab.) L.sara- 
cenus, lit. one of the Eastern people. = 
Late Gk. Zapaxnvös.= Arab. sharyin, pl. 
of shargiy, eastern. = Arab. skarg, east, 
rising sun. — Arab. rodt sharaga, it rose. 

Sarcasm, a sneer. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. 
sarcasme.=L.sarcasmus. = Gk. capkaa pós, 
a sneer.—Gk. capká(ev, to tear flesh, to 
bite the lips in rage, to sneer. = Gk. vapx-, 
stem of odpf, flesh. Der. sarcastic, Gk. 
Gapkaorixés, sneering. 


SASSAFRAS 


Sarcenet, Sarsnet, a thin silk. (F. 
—L.-Gk.-Arab.) O.F. sarcenet, a sti ff 
made by the Saracens. = Low L. saracéni- 
cum,sarcenet.=L.Saracenus, Saracen; see 
Saracen. 

Sarcophagus. (L.—Gk.) L. sarco- 
Phagus, a stone tomb; made of a lime- 
stone which was supposed to consume the 
corpse (Pliny). — Gk. capxodá^os, flesh- 
consuming; hencelime-stone. = Gk. vapxo-, 
for sáp, flesh; aye, to eat. See 
Sarcasm. 

Sardine (1), small fish. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) F. sardine.=L. sardina, sarda. ma 
Gk. capdivy, aápóa, a kind of fish. 

Sardine (2),a gem. (L.— Gk.) L. sar- 
dinus.— Gk. capbivos; Rev. iv. 3. Named 
from Sardis, in Asia Minor (Pliny). 

Sardius,agem. (L.—Gk.) Rev. xxi. 
20.=L. sardius (Vulgate). = Gk. vápdios, 
cápbiov, a gem of Sardis (above). 

Sardonic, used of grim langhter. (F. 
—L.—Gk.) F. sardonique, formerly sar- 
donien, in phrase rts sardonien, ‘a forced 
or carelesse mirth;?” Cot. = L. Sardonicus, 
usually Sardonius.= Gk. oapdávios, also 
capbóvios, said to be derived from cap- 
dóviov, a plant of Sardinia (Zapdw), said to 
screw up the face of the eater; see Vergil, 
Ecl. vii. 41. 

Sardonyx, a gem. (L.— Gk.) L. sar- 
donyx.=Gk. capbóvv£, i.e. Sardian onyx. 
— Gk. capb-, for Xápbes, Sardis, in Lydia ; 
óvvt, onyx. See Onyx. 

Sarsaparilla. (Span. Span. zarza- 
parilla, a plant. (Span. Zarza means 
‘bramble,’ perhaps from Basque sartzia, 
a bramble; parilla is generally referred to 
Parillo, the name of a physician who pre- 
scribed the use of sarsaparilla. 

Sarsnet; see Sarcenet. 

Sash (1), a case or frame for panes of 
glass. (F.—L.) Adapted from F. chdssis, 
“a frame of wood for a, window,' Cot. ; or 
from O. F. chasse (F. châsse), a case, shrine. 
=L. capsa, a case. See Chase (3) and 
Case (2). 

Sash (2), a scarf, girdle. (Pers.) For- 
merly shash. = Pers. shast, of which one 
meaning is ‘a girdle worn by the fire- 
worshippers’; also spelt shest. 

, a kind of laurel. (F.— 
Span.—L.) F. sassafras. = Span. sasafras, 
from O. Span. sassafragia, the herb saxi- 
frage; sassafras was so named from being 
| supposed to possess the like virtue. = L. 
saxifraga; see Saxifrage. 
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Satan. (Heb.) Heb. safär, an enemy. | satyrus.—Gk. odrupos, a satyr, a sylvan 
od 


= Heb. root satan, to persecute. 

Satchel, a small bag. (F.—L., &c.) 
O. F. sachel, a little bag. =L. saccellum, 
acc. of saccellus, dimin. of saccus, a sack ; 
see Sack. 

Sate, Satiate. (L.) Sate is from 
sated, used as a short form of satiate in 
sense of ‘satisfied.’ (Suggested by L. sat 
for satis; satur, full.) = L. satiatus, pp. of 
satiäre, to sate, fill full.—L. sat, satis, 
sufficient; satur, full. Allied to Sad. 
Brugm. i. § 196. Der. satiety, M.F. 
satieté, from L. acc. satietatem, fullness. 

Satellite. (F.—L.) F. satellite, ‘a 
sergeant, catchpole;' Cot.=L. satellitem, 
acc. of satelles, an attendant. 


god. 

Sauce. (F.—L.) F. sauce. =L, salsa, 
a thing salted; fem. of salsus, salted. 
See Salt. Der. sauc-er, orig. a vessel for 
sauce; sauc-y, full of sauce, pungent. 
Saunders, a corrupt form of Sandal- 
wood. 

Saunter. (F.— L) From A. F. 
sauntrer, to adventure oneself. I find 
mention of a man ‘ge sauntre en ewe,’ 
who ventures on the water, who goes to 
sea; Year-book of 11 Edw. III. p. 619. 
= A. F. s-, for es-, out (L. ex); and 
auntrer, for aventurer, to adventure or 
venture, from aventure, an adventure. See 
Adventure. 


Satin. (F.—L.) F.sa/z. (Ital. setíno, | Saurian, one of the lizard tribe. (Gk.) 
Port. setim.)=Late L. safimus, sétinus, | From Gk. capa, caipos, a lizard. 


satin. = Late L. séa, silk; L. séta, saeta, 
a bristle, a hair. Brugm. i. $ 209. 

Satire. (F.— L.) F. salire. =L. satira, 
satura, a species of poetry; orig. ‘a 
medley.’ Derived from satura lanx, a full 
dish, dish full of mixed ingredients; where 
satura is fem. of satur, full. Cf. Sate. 

satisfy. (F. — L.) O.F. satisfier 
(later satisfaire). Formed as if from Late 
L. *satisficãre, substituted for L. satis- 
facere, lit. ‘to make enough. =L. satis, 
enough; facere, to make. Der. satisfact- 
ion, from pp. satisfactus. 

Satrap, a Persian viceroy. (F.—L.— 
Gk. — Pers.) F. safrape.=L. satrapam, 
acc. of satrapés, = Gk. oarpanns.=O. Pers. 
khsatra-pava, guardian of a province; 
from khsalra, province, and 2d, to protect 
(Spiegel). Cf. Zend sköithra-fän, pro- 
tector of a region (Fick, i. 305), from Zend 
shoithra, a region, pan, protector; Skt. 
kshetra-, a field, region, from ési, to 
dwell, and 22, to protect. 

Saturate. (L) From ha of L. satur- 
Gre, to fill full. = L. satur, full. Cf. Sate. 

Saturnine. (F.—L.) O.F. saturnin 
(usually Saturnzen), under the influence 
ofthe malign planet Saturn ; hence, melan- 
choly. — L. Säturnus, Saturn; said to 
mean ‘the sower'; as if from satum, 
supine of serere, to sow (Festus); which 
is improbable. 

saturday. (L.a»d E.) A.S. Seter- 
dag, alsó Setern-dag, Seternes dag, i.e. 
Saturn's day; a translation of L. Saturn? 
dies; cf. Du. Zaterdag. = L. Saturnus, 
Saturn; A. S. dag, a day. 

Satyr. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. satyre.=L. 


Sausage. (F.—L.) Formerly sausige 
(for *sausice) ; cf. Guernsey sauciche. Y. 
saucisse. = Late L. salsicia,fem. of salsicius, 
adj. (Georges), made of salted or seasoned 
meat. = L, salsus, salted. = L. sal, salt. See 
Salt. 

Sauterne,awine. (F.) From Sauterne 
in France, department of Gironde. 

Savage. (F.-L) M.E. sauage. 
A.F. savage; O.F. savaige, salvage (F. 
sauvage).=L. siluaticus, belonging to a 
wood, wild. = L. silua, a wood. See 
Silvan. 

Savanna, a meadow-plain. (Span. — 
L.—Gk.) Span. sabana (with à pron. as 
bi-labial v), a sheet for a bed, large cloth, 
large plain (from the appearance of a 
plain covered with snow). = L. sabana, 
pl. of sabanum, a linen cloth; used as a 
fem. sing. = Gk. oaßavov, a linen cloth, 
towel. 

Save. (F.—L) M.E. sauuen (= 
sauven).=A.F. saver, sauver; F. sauver. 
= L. saluare, to save. — L. saluus, safe. 
See Salvation. 

Saveloy, Cervelas, a kind of 
sausage. Y —Ital. —L.) Formerly cer- 
velas (Phillips). = F. cervelas, M.F. cervelat. 
= Ital. cervellato (Torriano), a saveloy ; 
from its containing brains. = Ital. cerve/lo, 
brain. = L. cerebellum, dimin. of cerebrum, 
brain. See Cerebral. 

Savin, Savine, Sabine, a shrub. 


¡(L.) A.S. safine. = L. sabina; orig. Sabina 
herba, a Sabine herb. The Sabines were 


a people of central Italy. 


Savory, a plant. (F. — L.) M.F. 


' savorée, a popular perversion of O.F. 
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sarrie (whence F. sarriette). =L., saturzia, 
savory. 

Savour. (F.—L.) O.F. savour, later 
saveur. = L. saporem, acc. of sapor, taste. 
= L. sapere, to taste. See Sapid. 


Savoy, a kind of cabbage. (F.) 
Brought from Savoy. 
Saw (1), a cutting instrument. (E.) 


M.E. sawe. A.S. sagu, lit. a cutter; from 
and grade of Teut. root SEG < 4/SEK, to 
cut.4- Du. zaag, Icel. sig, Dan. sav, Swed. 
sag, G. ságe. See Secant. Der. see-saw, 
a reduplicated form; cf. scythe, sedge. 

Saw (2),a saying. (E.) M.E. sawe. 
A.S. sagu, a saying; cf. A.S. secgan, to 
say. Allied to Lith. fa-saka, a saying. 
Doublet, saga. See Say. 

Saxhorn, a kind of horn. Named 
after the inventor, Adolphe Sax, a French- 
man ; ab. 1840. 


Saxrifrage, a plant. (F.—L.) F. 
saxifrage. = qr md spleen-wort; so 
named because it was supposed to break 
stones in the bladder. = L, saxz-, for saxum, 
a stone; frag-, base of frangere, to break. 
Cf. Sassafras. 

Saxon, a Teut. race. (L.— Teut.) Late 
L. Saxones, pl, Saxons. = A. S. Seaxan, 
Saxons; because armed with a short 
sword. = A. S. seax, a knife, lit. ‘ cutter ;’ 
O. Fries. sax; cf. L. saxum, a stone 
implement. Brugm. i. § 549 c. 

Say (1), to speak. (E) M.E. seggen, 
pr. s. sey-eth, set-th. A. S. secgan, North. 
pr. s. seg-ed, pt. t. segde, pp. gesegd.4- Du. 
zeggen, Icel. segja, Dan. sige, Swed. säga, 
G. sagen, O. H. G. sagen. Cf. Lithuan. 
sakytt, to say; Gk. évvere (for *év-cer-e), 

L. ¿m-sec-e, imp. s., tell, say. See 
Sweet, N. E. Gr. $ 1293. 

Say (2), a kind of serge. (F.—L. — Gk.) 
O.F. saie, say. (Cf. Span. saya, sayo, a 
tunic; sayete, a thin stuff) So called 
because used for making a kind of coat 
called in Latin saga, sagum, or sagus; 
Late L. sagum, (1) a mantle, (2) a kind of 
cloth. = Gk. odyos, a soldiers mantle; 
allied to sayy, harness, cáyua, a pack- 
saddle; see Sumpter. 

Say (3), to essay; short for assay or 
essay; see Essay. 

Scab. (Scand. Dan. Swed. skab. + 
G. schade; A.S. sceab, sc@b, scab, itch. 
Lit. ‘something that is scratched ;' cf. L. 
scabere, to scratch, scabiés, itch. See 
Shave and Shabby. 

Scabbard. (F.—Teut.) M.E. scauber?, 


SCALE 


scauberk, scaberk, a scabbard; answering 
to O.F. escauberc, only found in the 
pl. escaubers (Godefroy). The F. word is 
made up of O. F. esca/e, a scale, husk, case; 
and -derc, a protection (as in O.F. kau- 
berc, hal-berc,a hauberk). = O. H. G. scala, 
a scale, husk, case; bergan, to hide, pro- 
tect. Thus scabbard = scauberk = scale- 
berk, with the reduplicated sense of ‘ cover- 
cover, or protecting case. See Scale (1) 
and Hauberk. 

Scabious. (F.-L.) M.F. scabieuse, f. 
— L. scabiösa (herba), a plant supposed to 
be good for skin-eruptions. — L. scaózzs, an 
itch. See Scab. 

Scaffold. (F.—L. and Gk.?) M. E. 
scafold.— O. F. *escafalt, only found as 
escafaut, eschafaut (also chafaut), mod. F. 
echafaud, a scaffold. Short for escadafalt 
(Burguy), where es- represents L, ex, prep.; 
cf. Span. and Ital. catafalco, a funeral 
canopy, also a stage, scaffold (whence F. 
and E. catafalque). B. The former part 
of catafalco may be allied to Span. catar, 
in the sense ‘to view. The latter part 
is perhaps due to L. /a/a, a kind of 
scaffold. (Doubtful.) 

Scald (1), to bum. (F.—L) M.F. 
scalden.=O.F. *escalder, later eschauder, 
to scald (F. ¿chauder). — L. excaldäre, to 
wash in hot water. — L. ex, out, very ; and 
caldus = calidus, hot. See Caldron. 

Scald (2), scabby. (Scand.) For 
scalled, i.e. afflicted with the sca//; see 
Scall. 

Scald (3), a poet. (Scand.) Icel. skald, 
a poet, older form ska/d (Noreen). 

Scale (1), a shell, a flake. (F.— 
O. H. G.) M.E. scale.—O. F. escale (F. 
écale). =O. H. G. scala (G. schade). + A.S. 
scealu, scalu, a shell, husk, scale ; Dan. and 
Swed. Ska/, a shell, pod. From Teut. base 
*skal, 2nd grade of str. vb. *skel-an-, to 
cleave, divide; cf. Lith. ske/-t7, to cleave ; 
Gk. e«áAA «v, to stir up, to hoe. (4/SKEL.) 
See Shale, Shell, and Skill. 

Scale (2), a bowl or dish of a balance. 
(F.—Tent.) [Formerly also scole; cf. Icel. 
skal, a scale of a balance.) M.E. scale. = 
O. F. escale, a cup (Godefroy). — Icel. ska/, 
Dan. skaal, Swed. skál, bowl; Du. schaal, 
scale, bowl. Allied to Scale (1); being 
from Tent. base s22/-, 3rd grade of *ske/an-. 

Scale (3), a ladder, gradation. (L.) L. 
| scāla, a ladder. L. sca-la< *scan(t)-sla, 
| i. e. *scan(d)-sla; from scandere, to climb. 


i See Scan. Brugm. i. § 414. 
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Scalene. (L.—Gk.) L. scal/énus, adj. 
= Gk. oraAnvös, scalene, uneven. 

Scall, scab on the skin. (Scand.) From 
Icel. skalli, a bald head; orig. a peeled 
head. Cf. Swed. s£a//zg, bald, from skala, 
to peel. Allied to Swed. skal, a husk; 
see Scale (I). Der. scald (2)=scalled, 
afflicted with scall. 

Scallion, a plant allied to garlic. (F. 
— L. — Gk. — Phoenician.) O. F. escalogne, 
a scallion ; see further under Shallot. 

Scallop, Scollop, a kind of shell-fish. 
(F.— Teut.) M. E. skalop. =O. F. escalope, 
a shell.— M. Du. schelpe (Du. schelp), a 
shell, especially a scallop-shell. Allied to 
Scale (1) and Shell. Der. scallop, vb., 
to cut an edge into scallop-like curves. 

scalp. (Scand.) M.E. scalp (Northern). 
= Icel. skalpr, M. Swed. skalp, a sheath ; 
Dan. dial. ska/f, husk, shell of a pea; also 
M. Ital. scalpo, the scalp, a word borrowed 
from Teutonic. Cf. M. Du. schelpe, a 
shell (hence, skull). See Scallop. 

Scalpel, a small sharp knife. (L.) L. 
scalpellum, dimin. of scalprum, a knife. = 
L. scalpere, to cut. 

Scammony, a cathartic gum- resin. 
(F.— L.—Gk.) M.F. scammonte. = L. 
scammönia. = G. oxauuovia, ckapovía, 
scammony, a kind of bind-weed. 

Scamp. (F.—L. Formerly a vaga- 
bond, or fugitive. — O. North F. escamper, 
s’escamper, to flee; O.F. eschamper, to 
decamp. — L. ex, out; and campus, battle- 
field. Der. scamp-er, to run or flee 
away. 

Scan. (L.) Short for scand; the d was 
prob. mistaken for the pp. suffix -ed.—L. 
scandere, to climb; also, to scan a verse, 
+Skt. skand, to spring up. Brugm. i. 
§ 635. 

Scandal. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. seda. 
= L. scandalum. — Gk. awávbaAov, a snare ; 
also a scandal, offence, stumbling-block. 
Orig. the spring of a trap, the stick which 
sprang up when the trap was shut, and on 
which the bait was placed; usually called 
axavdddnOpor. YSKAN D, to spring up. 
See Scan. Doublet, s/ander. 

Scansion. (L.) From L. scansio, a 
scanning. = L. scansus, pp. of scandere, to 
scan; see Scan. 

Scaxt, adj. (Scand.) M. E. skant, in- 
sufficient. = Icel. skamt, neut. of skammr, 
short, brief; whence skamta, to dole out 
(hence to scant or stint); Icel. skamtr, a 
dole. In Norwegian, #¢ appears for mt, 
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as in skant, a dole, skanta, to measure 
closely. Cf. O. H. G. skam, short. Der. 
scant-y. 

Scantling, a cut piece of timber, a 
pattern. (F.— Teut.; with L. prefix.) 
From O. North F. escantillon, for O.F. 
eschantillon, “a small cantle, scantling, 
sample;' Cot. =O. F. es-, prefix, from L. 
ex; cantel, a cantle; see Cantle. 

Scapegoat. Here scape is short for 
escape; see Escape. 

Scapular, belonging to the shoulder- 
blades. (L.) Late L. scapularis, adj., from 
scapule, pl. shoulder-blades. Der. scapu- 
lar-y, a kind of scarf (worn over the 
shoulders), F. scapulaire, Late L. scapulire. 

Scar (1), mark of a wound. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.F. escare.=L. eschara, a scar, 
esp. of a burn. = Gk. ¿oxápa, a hearth, fire- 
place, scar of a burn. 

Scar (2), Scaur,arock. (Scand.) M.E. 
scarre. =— Icel. sker, a skerry, isolated rock ; 
Dan. skier, Swed. skär. So called because 
cut off from the main land; see Shear. 

Scaramouch, a buffoon. (F. — Ital. — 
O. H. G.) From Scaramoche, a famous 
Italian zany who acted in England in 1673 
(Blount). Also called Scaramouche, which 
was the F. spelling ; but his real name was 
Scaramuccia, of which the lit. sense is ‘ a 
skirmish,’ being the same word as the 
O.F. escarmouche, a skirmish. See Skir- 
mish. 

Scarce. (F.—L.) M.E. scars.—O, F. 
escars, eschars, scarce, scanty, niggard (F. 
echars).=Late L. scarpsus, short form of 
excarpsus, used as a substitute for L. ex- 
cerptus, pp. of excerpere, to select; see 
Excerpt. Thus the sense was ‘ picked out,’ 
select, scarce. 

Scare. (Scand.) M. E. skerren, to scare; 
from skerre, adj., timid, shy. — Icel. skyarr, 
timid, shy; allied to s#¢rrask, to shun, lit. 
to sheer off; see Sheer (2). 

Scarf (1), a light sash or band. (F.— 
O. Low G.) Confused, as to sound, with 
Scarf (2). The particular sense is due to 
O. North F. escarpe, O. F. and M.F. es- 
charpe, a scarf; Cot. = M. Du. scharpe, 
a scrip (Oudemans) ; Low G. schrap. Cf. 
E. Fries. scherpe, a scarf, which, like G. 
scharpe, is prob. from F. See below. 

Scarf (2), to join timber together. 
(Scand.) From Swed. skarf, a scarf, seam, 
joint.J- Bavarian scharben, to cut a notch 
in timber, G. scharben, O. H. G. scarbón, 
to cut small. From Teut. *skarb, and 
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grade of *skerb-an-, to cut, as in A.S. 
sceorfan, pt. t. scearf, to scrape. 

Scarify. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. scarifer. 
=L. scarificare, to scarify, scratch open; 
from scarifare,toscarify. = Gk.oxrapipáoyas, 
I scratch. = Gk. oxapipos, a sharp p6inted 
instrument. Allied to L. scribere, to write, 
and to E. Scribe. 

Scarlet. (F.—Pers.) O.F. escarlate, 
scarlet. (Span. escarlata, Ital. scarlatto.) 
— Pers. sagalat, sigalat, suglat, scarlet 
cloth. Orig. the name of a stuff, which 
was often of a scarlet colour; cf. ‘scarlet 
reed, Ch. Prol. 456. 4%] Hence Pers. 
saqlatíin, scarlet cloth, whence M. E. 
ciclatoun (Chaucer). The Turkish zsker/at, 
scarlet, is merely borrowed from Ital. 
scarlatto (Zenker). See Suc/at in Yule. 

scarlatina, scarlet fever. (Ital. — 
Pers.) Ital. scar/attina. — Ital. scarlatto, 
scarlet cloth (above). 

Scarp. (F.—Ital.—Teut.) F. escarpe. 
— Ital. scarpa, ‘a curtein of a wall;' so 
called because cut sharp, i. e. steep. = Du. 
scherp; M.H.G. scharf, scharpf, sharp; 
see Sharp. 

Scathe, to harm. (Scand). From Icel. 
skada, Swed. skada, Dan. skade. + A. S. 
sceadan (pt. t. scód) ; G. Du. schaden; 
Goth. ga-skathjan (pt.t. ga-sköth). Cf.Gk, 
d-oxnOns, unharmed. Der. scathe, sb., Icel. 
skaði. 

Scatter. (E.) M. E. scateren. North- 
ern form of Shatter, q. v. + Gk. oxed- 
dvvum, I sprinkle, oxéd-acis, a scattering ; 
Skt. skhad, to cut. Cf. Squander. 

Scavenger. (F.— Teut.) Formerly 
scavager ; the » is intrusive. The sense 
has much changed; a scavager was an 
officer who acted as inspector of goods 
for sale, and subsequently had to attend 
to cleansing of streets. Scavage, i. e. in- 
spection, is an A. F. word, with F. suffix 
-age (<L. -āticum) ; from O. F. escauw-er, 
to examine, inspect. — O. Sax. skawon, to 
behold; cognate with A. S. sceãwian, to 
look at. See Show. 

Scene. (L. — Gk.) L. scēna, scena 
(whence also F. scène).= Gk. orh, a 
sheltered place, tent, stage, scene. Der. 
Pro-scenium. 

Scent, vb. (F.-L.) A false spelling 
for sent, as in Hamlet, i. 5. 58 (ed. 1623). 
=F. sentir, ‘to feel, sent;’ Cot. = L, sen- 
tire, to feel, perceive. See Sense. 

Sceptic. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. sceptique. 
= L. scepticus. = Gk. oxerrixds, thoughtful, 
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inquiring; pl. oxerrixoí, the Sceptics, fol- 
lowers of Pyrrho (3rd century, B. C.). = Gk. 
oxérropas, I consider ; see Species. 

Sceptre. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. scepire. = 
L. scéptrum.= Gk. oxijrrpor, a stafi to lean 
on, a sceptre. — Gk. oxyrreıv, to prop; also 
to hurl. Cf. L. scäpus, a shaft, stem. 

Schedule. (F.- L.—Gk.) Formerly 
cedule.=M.F. schedule. cedule, ‘a sched- 
ule, scrowle, Cot.; F. cédule. = L. schedula, 
a small leaf of paper; dimin. of scheda (or 
scida), a strip of papyrus-bark. Late Gk. 
ox&ön, a tablet, is borrowed from L. ; hence 
the L. word must be from the kindred Gk. 
oxidn, a cleft piece of wood, from oxifeav, 
to cleave. See Schism. 

Scheme. (L.—Gk.) Formerly schema. 
=L. scAema. — Gk. oxfjua, form, appear- 
ance, also used as a term in rhetoric. = Gk. 
oxn-, as in ox7-0w, fut. of ¿x-ew, to hold, 
have (base oex-). Cf. Skt. sak, to bear. 
(4 SEGH.) 

Schism, (F.—L.—Gk.) F. schisme. 
=L. schisma.=Gk. oxíoya, a rent, split, 
schism. — Gk. exí(ev (base oxıd-), to 
cleave. + L. scindere, Skt. chhid, to cut. 
Brugm. i. §§ 586, 599. 

schist, slate-rock. (Gk.) Gk. oxis- 
Tos, easily cleft. = Gk. exí(e«v (above). 

School (1). (F.- L.— Gk.) M. E. scole. 
A. F. and O. F. escole, school. = L. schola. 
= Gk. oxoAn, rest, leisure, employment of 
leisure time, also a school. Orig. ‘a, 
pause ;’ from oxo-, a grade of the base of 
éxe«v, to hold; see Scheme. (YSEGH.) 
Der. scholar, A.F. escoler; scholi-ast, 
from Gk. oxoA:aorns, a commentator. 

School (2), a shoal of fish. (Du.) Du. 
school visschen, ‘a shole of fishes,’ Sewel. 
Doublet of shoa/. See Shoal (1). 

Schooner. (Scand.) Properly scooner, 
but spelt as if derived from Dutch, which 
is not the case, the Du. schooner being of 
E. origin. First called a scooner in 1713, 
when the first schooner was so named in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, from the remark 
that ‘she scoons,’i. e. glides swiftly. This 
verb is the Clydesdale scom or scoon, to 
glide swiftly, applied to stones with which 
one makes ‘ducks and drakes * in the water. 
= Icel. skunda, to speed. See Shun. 

Schorl, black tourmaline. (Swed.) 
Swed. sör? (with sk as E. sh). Perhaps 
suggested by Swed. skor, brittle. 

Sciatic, pertaining to the hip-joint. (F. 
—L.— Gk.) F. sctatigue,adj. — L. sciaticus, 
corruption of L. zschiadicus, subject to gout 
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in the hips.=Gk. ¿oxiadiós, subject to 
pains in the loins. = Gk. isyiad-, stem of 
ioxias, pain in the loins. = Gk. icxiov, the 
socket in which the thigh-bone turns. Der. 
sciatic-a, fem. of L. ad). sciaticus. 

Science. (F.—L.) F. science. = L. 
scientia, knowledge. =L. scient-, stem of 
pres. pt. of scire, to know, orig. to discern. 
Allied to Skill. Der. con-, pre-science. 

Scimetar, Cimetar. (F. o, Ital.- 
Pers.?) F. cimeterre, * a scymitar;’ Cot. 
Cf. Ital. scimitarra, “a simitar,’ Florio. 
Prob. from Pers. shimshir, shamshir, ‘a 
cimeter, Rich. Dict., p. 909. Lit. lion's 
claw. = Pers. sham, nail, claw; shér, 
lion. 

Scintillation. (F.-L.) F. scintilla- 
tion, = L, acc. scintillätiönem, a sparkling. 
=L. scintilläre, to sparkle. — L. scintilla, 
a spark. 

Sciolist. (L.) Formed, with suffix -25/, 
from L. sciol-us, a smatterer. = L, scius, 
knowing. = L. sef-re, to know. See 
Science. 

Scion. (F.-L.) M.E. sooun.=O.F. 
cion, M. F. ston, F. scion, ‘a scion, shoot;’ 
Cot. Orig. ‘a cutting’ =O. F. ster, F. 
scier, to cut. — L. secäre, to cut. See 
Secant. 

Scirrhous, pertaining to a hard swell- 
ing. (L.—Gk.) From Late L. scirrhwus, 
sb., a form used for L. sczrros,a hard swell- 
ing. — Gk. axippos, axipos, oxippwya, a hard 
swelling. = Gk. axıpös, hard. 

Scissors. |F.—L.) [Ill spelt, and 
not from scindere, to cut.) M. E. sésoures, 
cisoures. = O, F. cisoires, shears; used 
instead of ciseaux, *sizars, Cot. The 
latter is the pl. of O. F. cisel, chisel; see 
Chisel. Both words are due to L. cedere, 
to cut; see Cesura. € No doubt the word 
was confused with L. scissor, which pro- 
perly means ‘a cutter,’ hence, a tailor; 
from L. scindere, to cut. 

Scoff. (Scand.) M.E. skof. Swed. dial. 
skoff-, as in skoffs-ord, n. pl, words of 
abuse, skoff-sera, to abuse; O. Fries. 
schof, a scoff; Icel. skaup, skop, mockery. 
Cf. M. Du. schoppen, schobben, to scoff, 
Icel. skopa, to scoff; also Dan. skuffe, to 
deceive; see Scuffle. The orig. sense 
was prob. ‘a rub’ or ‘a shove’; cf. Swed. 
skuff, a push, G. schupfen, to push; see 
Shove. 

Scold. (Perhaps Frisian.) M. E. 
scolden ; also skalde, scolde, sb., a scold. 
The sb. is formed from *ska/d, 2nd grade 
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of Teut. *ske/dan-, to scold, blame, as seen 
in O. Fries. skelda, Du. schelden (pt. t. 
schold), G. schelten (pt. t. schalt), to scold; 
cf. Dan. skielde, wk. vb., to scold. If the 
orig. sense was ‘to push,’ it is allied to O. 
Sax. skaldan, to push off (a boat). 

Scollop ; see Scallop. 

Sconce (1), a small fort, bulwark. (F. 
—L.) Also applied to a helmet, and even 
to the head. =O. F. esconse, a hiding-place, 
sconce; orig. fem. of pp. escons. = L. ab- 
sconsa, fem. of absconsus, used (as well as 
absconditus) as pp. of aóscondere, to hide; 
see Abscond. 

sconce (2), a candle-stick. (F.—L.) 
M. E. sconce, scons, a covered light, lan- 
tern. =O. F. esconse, a dark lantern (Roque- 
fort). - Late L. adsconsa, a dark lantern ; 
from L. absconsus, hidden. 

Scoop. (F. —Scand.) M. E. scope, sb. 
— O. F. escope (F. écope), a scoop (Hatz- 
feld).  Swed. skopa, a scoop. + M. Du. 
schoepe, M. H. G. schuofe, a scoop; cf. G. 
schöpfen, to draw water, to scoop. From 
Teut. *skop, 2nd grade of Teut. *skap-, as 
in O. Sax. skeppian (for *skapjan,, Du. 
scheppen, O. H. G. schepfan (pt. t. scuof), 
to draw up water. 

Scope. (Ital.— Gk.) Ital. scopo, a mark 
to shoot at, scope; Florio. = Gk. oxonós, a 
mark, a watcher; allied to Gk. axerrona, 
I see, spy, which is cognate with L. 
specere ; see Species. 

Scorbutic, afflicted with scurvy. (Low 
L.) From Low L. scorbiitus, scurvy; said 
to be Latinised from M. Du. scheur-en, to 
break, tear, and dot, a bone (Weigand); 
which is doubtful. From L. scorbiitus 
were formed Low G. scharbock, schär- 
buuk, scurvy; M. Du. scheurbuyck (Du. 
scheurbuik), scurvy. These forms are due 
to popular etymology, as the lit. sense of 
M. Du. scheurbuyck is ‘rupture of the 
belly, from scheuren, to tear, and duyck 
(mod. Du. uik), the belly. See Scurvy. 

Scorch, (F.—L.) Orig. to flay; Knt. 
de la Tour, p. 6.=0. F. escorcher, lit. to 
flay (Ital. scorticare).=L. ex, off; cortic-, 
stem of cortex, bark, rind, husk. Confused 
with M. E. scorklen, to burn, scorknen, to 
parch ; cf. Norw. skrokkna, to shrivel, 
skrokken, shrunken; allied to Shrink. 

Score. (Scand.) M.E. score, properly 
a cut; hence twenty, denoted by a long 
cut on a cut stick, = Icel. sor, a score, cut ; 
also twenty; cf. Swed. skåra, Dan. skaar, 
score, cut. From Teut. *sor-, Icel. skor-, 
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weak grade of sker-a, to cut, shear; see 
Shear. 

Scoria, slag. (L.-Gk.) L. scõria. = 
Gk. cxopía, dross, scum. = Gk. or@p, dung, 
ordure. +A. S. scearn, dung. 

Scorn. (F.-L.) M.E. scorn.=0. F. 
escorne, scorn; Cot.=O.F. escorner, to 
humiliate, mock at; orig. ‘to deprive of 
horns;’ from L. ex, out, cornu, a horn. 
@ But much influenced by M. E. scarnen, 
to scorn, from O. F. escarnir, escharnir, 
to deride; from O.H.G. scernön, to 
deride, a vb. due to the sb. scern, derision. 

Scorpion. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. scorpion. 
=L. scorpiönem, acc. of scorpio, the same 
as scorpius. = Gk. oxopmios, a scorpion, also 
a prickly sea-fish. (4/SKERP.) 

cotch, to cut with narrow incisions. 
(Scand.) To scotch is to cut slightly ; short 
for scor-ch,an extension of score; see Score. 
‘With knyfe scortche not the Boorde ;’ 
Babees Book, 80. Confused with 
M.E. scorchen, to flay, which suggested 
its form. 

Scot-free, free from payment. (F.— 
Teut.) A.F. and O.F. escot (F. écot), 
payment, esp. a contribution to a common 
fund, into which it is sAof. = Icel. skot,a 
shot, a contribution.+Du. schot, G. schoss, 
a shot, a scot. From *skut-, weak grade 
of Teut. *skeut-an-,to shoot. See Shoot. 

Scoundrel. (Scand.) Lit. ‘a loathsome 
fellow.’ Aberdeensh. scoonre/; for *scun- 
ner-el, where -e/ is an agential suffix. 
From Lowl. Scotch scanner, sconner, to 
loathe, also (formerly) to shrink through 
fear, act as a coward; so that a scoonrel 
is one who shrinks, a coward. See 
Barbour, Bruce, xvii. 651. The verb scun- 
ner is the frequentative of the North. form 
of A.S. scun-ian, to shun; see Shun. 
Cf. Swed. dial. skunna sig, Icel. skunda, 
to hasten. 

Scour (1), to cleanse. (F.-L.) O.F. 
escurer, to scour, Cf. Span. escurar, 
M. Ital. scurare, to scour, rub up. —-L. 
excüräre, to take great care of.=L. ex, 
very; cürare, to take care, from cúra, care. 
(Körting.) 

Scour (2), to run along. (F.—L.) ‘Ca- 
milla scours the plain;’ Pope. = O. F. 
escorre, escourre, to run out (as a spy). 
L. excurrere. - L. ex, out; currere, to run. 

Scourge. (F.-L.) A.F. escorge; cf. 
O. F. escorgiee (F. écourgée), a scourge. 
Cf. Ital. scuriada, M. Ital. scoriata, a 
scourge, scoriare, to whip. The M. Ital. 
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scoriata answers to L. excoriáta, hit. flayed 
off, hence a strip of leather for a whip, a 
thong; pp. of excoriäre, to flay off, in 
Late L., to whip; see Excoriate. 

Scout (1), a spy (F.— L.) M.E. 
scoute. = O. F. escoute, a spy. = O. F. 
escouter, to listen. = Folk-L. *ascoltire, 
for L. auscultäre, to listen ; see Ausculta- 
tion. 

Scout (2), to ridicule an idea. (Scand.) 
Allied to Lowl. Scotch scout, to pour out 
a liquid forcibly, to shoot it out. = Icel. 
sküta, sküti, a taunt; cf. skot-yrdz, scoffs. 
= Icel. skút-, a weak grade of the base of 
skjöta, to shoot. Cf. Swed. skjuta, (1) to 
shoot, (2) to shove; skjuta skulden pd, to 
cast the blame on; Dan. skyde, to shoot, 
cast (blame on), repel. See Shoot. 

Scowl. (Scand.) M.E. scoulen. Not 
in A. S. = Dan. skule, to scowl, cast down 
the eyes; allied to E. Fries. and Low G. 
schulen, Du. schuilen, to hide oneself, prov. 
G. schulen, to hide the eyes, look slily, 
peep. From the sb. seen in E. Fries. 
schül, Du. schuil, Dan. skiul, shelter, Icel. 
skjol, shelter, cover. See Sheal. 

Scrabble, to scrawl. (Scand.) Lit. ‘to 
scratch or scrape;’ for prov. E. scrapple, 
frequent. of scrape. Cf. Du. schrabben, to 
scratch; E. Fries. schrabben, schrapten, 
schrapen, to scratch. See Scrape. 

Scraggy, lean, rough. (Scand.) Allied 
to M. E. scroggy, covered with thin strag- 
gling bushes. From prov. E. scrag, 
a forked branch, lean person; cf. scrog, a 
stunted bush. = Swed. dial. skragga, a weak 
old man; cf. Icel. skröggsligr, scraggy ; 
North Fries. skrog, a lean man; Dan. skrog, 
a carcase. See Shrug, Shrink. 

Scramble. (Scand.) Nasalised form of 
prov. E. scrabble, to scramble, allied to 
scrafle, to scramble, scrapple, to grub 
about; frequentatives of scrape, prov. E. 
scrap, to scrape. 

Scrannel, thin, weakly, wretched. 
(Scand.) In Milton, Lycidas, 124. Prov. 
E. scranny, thin, lean; scrannel, a lean 
person (Lincolnshire). = Swed. dial. skran, 
weak; Norweg. skran, thin, lean, dry; 
Dan. skranten, sickly, weakly. Cf. Swed. 
dial. and Norw. skrinn, thin, lean, weak, 
dry. 
Scrap. (Scand.) Icel. skrap, scraps, 
trifles, lit. “scrapings.’=Icel. skrapa, to 
scrape. 

scrape. (Scand.) Orig. to scratch 
with something sharp. = Icel. skrapa, Swed. 
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skrapa, Dan. skrabe, to scrape. + Du. 
schrapen. From Teut. *skrap-, 2nd grade 
of Teut. *skrepan-, to scrape; as in A.S. 
screp-an, pt. t. serzp. Cf. Russ. skrebok', 
a scraper. 

Scratch. (Scand.) Due to the con- 
fusion of M. E. skratten, to scratch, with 
M. E. cracchen, to scratch. B. M.E. 
skratten stands for s-kratten, where the 
s- (due to F. es-, L. ex-) is intensive, and 
kratten is from Swed. kratta (below). y. 
M. E. cracchen stands for *kratsen, = Swed. 
kratsa, to scrape, krats, a scraper. = Swed. 
kratta, to rake, scrape; cf. Icel. rota, to 
Augrave. From Teut. *2ref-an-, to cut 
(pt. t. *2rat, pp. *krot-anoz). So also Du. 
crassen (for *kratsen\, G. kratzen, O. H.G. 
shrazzön, to scratch. And see Grate (2). 

Scrawl. (Scand.) A contraction of 
scrabble, to write carelessly. Confused 
with M.E. scraulen, to crawl, a form of 
crawl with prefix s (=O. F. es-« L. ex) 
used with an intensive force. 

Scream. (Scand. M.E. scremen.= 
Icel. skrema, Swed. s&ráma,Dan. shremme, 
to scare; orig. to cry aloud. Cf. Swed. 
skrän, a scream; Dan. skraale, to roar. 

Screech. (Scand.) Cf. M. E. scriken; 
Lowl. Sc. scratk. = Icel. skrekja, to shriek ; 
cf. Swed. skrika, to shriek, Dan. skrige.+ 
Gael. sgreuch, to shriek. Cf. Shriek. 

Screen. (F.—Teut) M.E. scren. 
O.F. escren (Littre); escran, ‘a skreen,’ 
Cot. (Mod. F. ran.) Also found as 
asO.F.escranne (Godefroy). = G. schranne, 
a railing, grate. B. In the sense of ‘ coarse 
sieve,’ it is the same word; so called be- 
cause it screens (or wards off) the coarser 
particles, and prevents them from coming 
through. 

Screw (1). (F. — Teut.) 
scrue. = M. F. escroue, ‘a scrue;’ Cot.; 
O. F. escroe (Godefroy). F. écrou. Per- 
haps from Low G. schruve; cf. M. Du. 
schroeve, Du. schroef, G. schraube, a screw. 
@ The Icel. skrēja, Swed. skruf, Dan. 
skrue, are from Low G. ; and it is doubtful 
whether the Du. and G. words are really 
Teutonic. 

Screw (2), a vicious horse. (E.) The 
North E. form of shrew, q. v. 

Scribble. (L.; with E. sufix.) Formed 
from scribe with frequent. suffix -/e; the 
suffix giving it a verbal force. 

scribe. (L.) L.scrida, a writer. = L. 
scribere, to write, orig. to scratch or cut 
slightly. 


Formerly 


SCRUB 


Scrimmage; see Skirmish. 

Scrip (1),a small bag. (Scand.) A. F. 
escrepe, a scarf. = Icel. skreppa, Swed. 
skräßpa, a scrip. Orig. sense ‘scrap,’ 

because made of a scrap of stuff; cf. N. 
Fries. s£ra, a scrip. 

Scrip (2), a piece of writing; the same 
word as script (below). 

script. (F.-L.) M.F. escript, ‘a 
writing. = L. scriptum, neut. of pp. of 
scribere, to write. 

Scripture. (F.—L.) M.E. scripture, 
a writing. = M.F. escripture, = L. scriptüra, 
a writing. = L. scriptus, pp. of scribere, to 
write. 

scrivener. (F.—L.) Formerly a 
scriven; the suffix -er, of the agent, is an 
E. addition. M. E. seriuein (=scrivein). 
=0,F. escrivain. = Late L. scribinum, 
acc. of scribanus, a notary.=L. scribere, 
to write. 

Scrofula. (L.) L. scröfula, a little 
pig; whence the pl. scrõfulæ, used in the 
sense of scrofulous swellings; perha; 
from the swollen appearance of the glands. 
Dimin. of scrofa, a breeding sow, lit. a 
digger; from the habit of swine; cf. L. 
scrobis, a ditch. 

Scroll, a roll of paper. (F.—Teut.) 
Dimin. (with suffix -/) of M. E. scrowe, a 
scroll. == M. F. escroue, ascrowle;' Cot. — 
M. Du. schroode, a shred, strip, slip of 
paper; O. H. G. scröt (the same). Allied 
to Shred. 

Scroyles, rascals. (F.-L.) In K. 
John, mn. 1. 373.— OO. F. escroelles, later 
escrouelles, lit. ‘the king’s evil,’ i.e. 
scrofula ; Cot. = Late L. *scrobelle (only 
found as scroelle), scrofula, dimin. of 
*scrobula, for scrofula; see Scrofula. 
Transferred, as a term of abuse, from the 
disease to the person said to be afflicted 
with it. (See Körting.) 

Scrub (1), brush-wood. (Scand.) Dan. 
dial. skrub, brush-wood ; Norw. skrubba, 
the dwarf cornel-tree. See Shrub. Der. 
scrubb-y, mean, orig. shrubby, stunted. 

Scrub (2), torub hard. (Scand.) M.E. 
scrobben, to scrub.=Swed. skrubba, Dan. 
skrubbe, to scrub. + Low G. schrubben ; 
Du. schrobben; N. Fries. skrobbe, E. Fries. 
schrubben. According to Franck, it is 
allied by gradation to Du. and E. Fries. 
schrabben, to scratch; see Scrabble, 
Scrape. f. It is also, perhaps, related to 
shrub. Cf. E. broom, from the shrub so 
called; Lowl. Scotch scrubber, ‘a handful 
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of heath tied tightly together for clean- 
ing culinary utensils ;' Jamieson. 

Scruff; see Scuft. 

Scruple. (F.-L) F. scrupule, ‘a 
little sharp stone. . in a mans shooe,’ Cot. ; 
hence a hindrance, perplexity, doubt, also 
a small weight.=L. scrúpulum, acc. of 
scrüpulus, a sharp stone, dimin. of serzgus 
(the same). 

Scrutiny. (L.) L.scrátinium, a care- 
ful enquiry.=L. scriitari, to search into 
carefully, as if among broken pieces. = L. 
Scräta, s. pl., broken pieces. 

Scud, to run quickly. (Scand.) Cf. 
Dan. skyde, to shoot ; skyde over stevn, lit. 
‘to shoot over the stem,’ to scud along; 
skudsteen, a stone quoit, called in Scotch a 
scudding-stane. Cf. Swed. dial. skudda, to 
shoot the bolt of a door. See Scuttle (3), 
Scout (2), and Shoot. 

Scuffle. (Scand.) The frequentative 
of Swed. skuffa, to push, shove, jog. 
Cf. M. Du. schuffelen, to drive on, also 
to run or shuffle off, from Du. schuiven, 
to shove. See Shuffle, Shove. 

Scuft, Scuff, Scruff, the nape of 
the neck. (Scand.) O. Icel. s#opt (pron. 
skoft), hair of the head, mod. Icel. sott, 
a fox’s tail; N. Fries. skuft, the nape of 
a horse's neck.+G. schopf, a tuft of hair; 
O. H. G. scuft, hair; Goth. skuft, hair of 
the head. Allied to Sheaf; cf. Icel. 
skauf, a fox’s brush. 

, Skulk. (Scand) M.E. 
skulken. = Dan. skulke, to sculk, slink; 
Swed. skolka, to play the truant. A 
derivative of Dan. skule, to scowl; see 
Scowl. Allied to Icel. s£o//a, to sculk, 
keep aloof. 

Scull (1), Skull, the cranium. (Scand.) 
M.E. skulle, scolle. Named from its shell- 
like shape. —Swed. dial. skud/e, variant of 
skóllt, scull; Norw. skolt, scull. From 
Teut. *skol, weak grade of *skelan- (pt. t. 
*skal), to cleave, divide. From the form 
*skal we have Swed. hufvud-skalle, the 
scull (also 4ufvud-skál), and Dan. hjerne- 
skal, scull; see scale (2). 

Scull (2), a small light oar. (Scand.?) 
Perhaps named from the slightly hollowed 
blades. See Scull (1). Cf. M. Swed. 
skolla, skálla, a thin plate; Swed. hufvud- 
skäl, scull (of the head) ; vág-skál, scale 
{of 4 balance); skalíg, concave. Der. 
scuil, vb., to use sculls. 


SCUTIFORM 


&c. (F.—L.) The suffix -y (=F. -ze) is 
the same as in butter-y, pantr-y. The orig. 
sense was that of ‘keeping the dishes.’ = 
O.F. escuelerie, esculerie, the office of 
keeping the dishes (Godefroy). =O. F. es- 
cuelle (F. écuelle), a dish. =L. scutella, a 
dish; dimin. of scutra, a flat tray. 

Scullion, a kitchen menial. (F.—L.) 
Not allied to sculiery. The true sense is 
a dish-clout, a name transferred to the 
maid who used it; just as mawkin meant 
both * maid’ and ‘ dish-clout.’=M. F. es- 
couillon, ‘a dish-clout, a maukin;’ Cot. 
The same word as Span. escobillon, a 
sponge for cannon, formed from escobilla, 
dimin. of escoba (O. F. escouve), a brush, 
broom. =L. scopa, a twig; pl. scope, a 
broom or brush made of small twigs. 

Sculpture. (F.—L.) F. sculpture. =L. 
sculßtüra, sculpture, lit. a cutting. =L. 
sculptus, pp. of sculpere, to cut, carve ; 
allied to scalpere, to cut. 

Scum. (Scand.) Dan. skum, froth; 
Swed. skum, froth; E. Fries. schúm. Du. 
schuim ; G. schaum (as in meer-schaum). 
(XSKEU, to cover.) Der. skim. 

Scupper. (E.) ‘Scuppers, the holes 
through which the water runs off the deck ; ' 
Coles (1684). Phillips has scoper-holes. 
For scoop-er, i. e. lader out of water; from 
Scoop, vb., to lade out water. (The Du. 
name is spiegat, lit. “spit-hole.”) See 
Scoop. 

Scurf. (Scand.) From Swed. skorf, 
Dan. skurv, scurí; Icel. skurfur, pl. 
+ A.S. scurf, scorf; Du. schurft, G. 
schorf. From *skorf-, weak grade of 
*skerfan-, as in A.S. sceorfan, to scarify, 
gnaw. Der. scurv-y. 

Scurrile, buffoon-like. (L.) L. scur- 
rilis, adj., from scurra, a buffoon. 

scabby, shabby. (Scand.) 
An adj. formed from scurf (above). Hence 
scurvy disease, the scurvy, much confused 
with F. scorbut, the scurvy (Littré). 

Scutage, a tax on a knight's fee. (M. 
Lat) From Med. L. scútagium. = L. scū- 
tum, a knight's shield, orig. a shield. See 
Esquire. 

Scutch, to beat flax. (F.—Scand.) 
From O. F. escouche, escuche, a scutch or 
swingle.— Norw. skoka, skuku, a scutch 
for beating flax. 

Scutcheon; see Escutcheon. 

Scutiform. (F.—L.) M.F. scuti- 


Scull (3), a shoal of fish ; see School (2). | forme, shaped like a shield. =L. sczZ-, for 


Scullery, a place for swilling dishes, 


scutum, shield; forma, form. 
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Scuttle (1), a shallow basket or vessel. 
(L.) A Northern form. Icel. skutill; 
A.S. scutel, a vessel. — L. scutella, allied 
to scutula, a small tray ; cf. scutra, a tray. 
See Scullery. 

Scuttle (2), an opening in a hatchway 
of a ship. (F. — Span. — Teut) O.F. 
escouttlle, scuttle. = Span. escotz//a, the hole 
in the hatch of a ship. = Span. escotar, to 
cut, hollow out, or slope out a garment 
to fit the neck or bosom. — Span. escote, the 
sloping of a jacket, &c. = Du. schoot, lap, 
bosom; Low G. schoot; Icel. skaut; see 
Sheet. @ So Diez; but Span. escotilla 
is rather a dimin. from Low G. schott, 
a trap-door. Cf. E. shutter. Der. scuttle, 
vb., to sink a ship by making holes in it. 

Scuttle (3), to hurry along. (Scand.) 
Cf. Swed. dial. skutta, to take a long 
jump; also prov. E. scuddle (Bailey), fre- 
quent. of scud; see Scud and Shoot. 

Scythe. (E.) M.E. sithe. A.S. side, 
old form sígde. Lit. *cutter;' from 4/SEK. 
+ Icel. sig0r, Low G. seged, segd; cf. 
O. H.G. segansa, G. sense. See Becant. 

Se-, away, apart. (L.) L. sé-, prefix; 
full form sed, without. 

Sea. (E.) M.E. see. A.S. sé, sea, 
lake.4-Du. zee; Icel. ser; Dan. sö; Swed. 
sjó; G. see; Goth. sazws. Teut. type 
*saiwiz. 

Seal (1), a stamp. (F.—L.) M. E. seel. 
=0.F. seel, a signet (F. sceau). =L. 
sigillum, a seal, mark; dimin. form allied 
to signum, a mark. See Sign. Der. 
seal, vb. 

Seal (2), a sea-calf. (E.) M.E. sele. 
A.S. seolh.$+Icel. selr; Dan. sæl; Swed. 
yal; O. H. G. selah. 

Seam (1. (E) A.S. seam. + Icel. 
saumr; G. saum; Du. zoom; Dan. Swed. 
som. Teut. type *saumoz, m. ; from root 
*seu-, *siw. (JSIW.) Cf. Skt. sú-tra-, 
athread. See Sew (1). 

Seam (2), a horse-load. (Late L.— Gk.) 
M. E. seem, A. S. szam. Borrowed (like 
G. saum) from Late L. sauma, late form 
of sagma, a horse-load, pack. = Gk. oayna, 
a pack-saddle. See Sumpter. 

Seamstress, Sempstress. (E.; 
with F. suffix.) A.S. séamestre, a seam- 
stress; with suffix -ess (< F. -esse < Gk. 
-ı000).=A.S. séam, a seam (see Seam); 
with suffix -estre ; see Spinster. 

Sear, Sere, withered. (E.) M.E. 
sere, A.S. séar, dry; séarian, to dry up. 
+M. Du. sore, Du. zoor, Low G. soor. 


SECULAR 


Allied to Russ. szxo?, dry ; Lith. sausas, 
dry; Gk. ados (for *vavaos), dry; cf. Skt. 
gush, for *sush, to dry up. Idg. type 
*sausos. See Austere. Brugm. i. § 214. 

Search, to explore. (F.-L.) M.E. 
serchen, cerchen.=O.F. cercher (F. cher- 
cher) ; prov. F. sercher, dial. of Verdun 
(Fertiault). = L. circare, to go round; 
hence, to explore. = L. circus, a ring ; see 
Circus. Der. re-search ; cf. shark. 

Season. (F.-L.) M. E. seson. =O. F. 
seson, seison, saison. [Cf. Span. sazon, 
O. Prov. sadons, sasos, Bartsch. ] = Late L, 
satiönem, acc. of satio, sowing-time, i.e. 
spring, regarded as the chief season for pre- 
paring crops.=L. satus, pp. of serere, to 
sow. Y The Span. word is estacion, Ital. 
stagione ; from acc. of L. statio, a station, 
hence a stage (period). 

Seat, sb. (Scand.) Icel. sæti, a seat; 
Swed. säte; Dan. sede.—Icel. sät-, 3rd 
grade of sz//a, to sit; see Sit. Der. seat, vb. 

Secant, a line that cuts another, or that 
cuts a circle. (L.) From secant-, stem of 
pee pt. of secäre, to cut. 4- Russ. siech’, to 

ew. Brugm. i. $ 635. (4/SEK.) See 
Saw, Scythe, Sickle. 

Secede. (L.) L. séédere, to go apart, 
withdraw. = L. sé, sed, apart; cedere, to 


go. See Cede. Der. secess-ion (from the 
Pp. Sécess-us). 
lude. (L) L. seclüdere, to shut 


off. =L. sé (for sed), apart; claudere, to 
shut. See Se- and Clause. Der. sec/us- 
ion, from the pp. seclüs-us. 

Second. (F.—L.) O.F. second. =L. 
secundus, second, next following. — L. 
sequi, to follow. See Sequence. 

cret. (F.-L.) M.E. secre, secree. 
=O. F. secret, ‘secret ;’ Cot. = L, sécrétus, 
secret, set apart; pp. of sécernere, to sepa- 
rate.=L. sé, apart; cernere, to separate. 
See Se- and Concern. Der. secrete, vb., 
from L. secretus ; secret-ion. 
secretary. (F.—L.) O.F.secretaire. 
— Late L. sécrétdrium, acc. of secretärius, 
a confidential ofücer.=L. sérét-us, secret 
(above). 

Sect. (F.—L. F. secte, ‘a sect or 
faction ;’ Cot.—Late L. secta, a set of 
people, a suit of clothes, a suit at law. = L. 
sec- (as in sec-undus), base of segui, to 
follow, sue. «[ Not from secare, to cut. 

Section. (F.—L.) F. section. = L. 
sectionem, acc. of sectio, a cutting. = L. 
Sect-tts, pp. of secare, to cut. See Secant. 

Secular. (F.-L.) M.E. seculere. = 
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M. F. seculier, * secular, temporall ;’ Cot. 
=L. seculäris, secular, worldly. = L. sēcu- 
lum, seculum, a generation, an age, the 
world. 

Secure. (L.) L. sæūrus, free from 
anxiety. = L. sé-, apart from ; cúra, anxiety. 
Doublets, sicker, sure. 

Sedan-chair. (F.) Named from 
Sedan, a town in France. Cf. F. sedan, 
cloth made at Sedan (Littré). 

Sedate, quiet. (L.) L.szdatus, pp. of 
sedäre, to settle or make calm, causal of 
sedere, to sit. See below. 

sedentary. (F.—L.) F. sedentaire. 
=L. sedentärıus, ever sitting. = L. sedent-, 
res. pt. of sedére,to sit. See Sit. (4/SED.) 


rugm. i. § 574. 

Sedge. (E) M. E. segge. =A. S. secge, 
g» d., and acc. of secg, f. sedge; lit. 
“cutter,” i.e. sword-grass; from the shape; 
cf. secg, m. a sword. The A.S. secg, f. = 
Teut. type *sag-ja; from *sax-, and grade 
of Teut. root *sex-, to cut. Low G. segge, 
coarse grass. Cf. Irish seísg, sedge. 
(Y SEK, to cut.) See Secant. 

ediment. (F.—L.) M.F. sediment. 
=L. sedimentum, a settling (of dregs). = 
L. sedére, to sit, settle. See Sit. 

Sedition. (F.—L.) O. F. sedition. = L. 
acc. seditiönem, a going apart, dissension, 
mutiny. = L. sed-, apart; 2/-usm, supine of 
ire, to go. (4/EI.) 

Seduce, to lead astray. (L.) L. södücere, 
to lead aside. =L. sé (for sed), apart; dí- 
cere, to lead. See Se- and Duke. Der. 
seduct-ion (from the pp. seduct-us). 

Sedulous, diligent. (L.) L. sédulus, 
diligent. Cf. sedudo, adv. busily; from 
sé, apart from, dolo, abl. of dolus, guile. 
Brugm. i. $ 244. 

See (1), to perceive by the eye. (E.) 
M. E. seen, sen. A.S. séon; pt. t. séah, 
pp. gesewen.+Du. zien; Icel. ya; Dan. 
see; Swed. se; G. sehen; Goth. saihwan, 
pt.t.sahw. Teut. type *sehwan-. Brugm. 
i. § 665. Der. seer, i.e. see-er. 

See (2), seat of a bishop. (F.—L.) 
M.E. se.=0.F. sed, se, seat.=L. sedem, 
acc. of sēdes, a seat. =L. séd-, as in séd-i, 
pt. t. of sedére, to sit. See Sit. 

Seed. (E) A.S. séd, seed. From 
A.S. sawan, to sow. + Du. zaad, Icel. sæði, 
sad, Dan. sad, Swed. säd, G. saat. Cf. 
Goth. mana-séths, the world, lit. *man- 
seed ;' Lat. smen, seed. The A.S. sêd 
answers to Teut. type *s@-don, neut. See 
Sow. Brugm.i.$ 132. 


SEIZE 


Seek. (E) M.E. seken. A.S. sean, 
pt. t. söh-te, to seek, strive after.+Du. 
zoeken; Icel. sækja, sækja; Dan. sige; 
Swed. söka; Goth. sokjan; G. suchen. 
Teut. type *sõk-jan-; from *sök- =Idg. 
*sag-, as in L. sägire, to perceive, Gk. 
7yéoua, I consider; cf. O. Ir. sagim, 
I seek for. Der. be-seech. 

Seel, to close up the eyes. (F.—L.) 
M. F. siller, ‘to seal up the eie-lids;’ Cot. 
Also spelt cz/er. — O. F. cil, eye-lid. = L. 
cilium, eye-lid; which is probably allied 
to Gk. ra x«vAa, the parts under the eyes. 
See Supercilious. 

Seem. (E.) M.E. semen. A.S. séman, 
to satisfy, conciliate (hence, to suit, a sense 
due to the adj. seemly; see below). For 
*söm-ian, where *söm- is the strong grade 
of sam-, as in E. same.+Icel. sema, to 
honour, bear with, conform to, allied to 
semr, fit, soma, to befit, and to samr, same. 
See Same. 

seemly, fit. (Scand.) M. E. semdich.= 
Icel. semiligr, seemly. = Icel. ser, fit; 
with suffix -/igr, like (-ly); where sem- 
is the mutated form of *sdm- (as in Icel. 
sóm-a, to befit), strong grade of *sam-, 
as in Icel. sama, to beseem, cognate with 
Goth. samjan, to please, lit. ‘to be the 
same, agree with. = Icel. samr, same; 
see Same. 

Seer; see See. 

Seesaw. (E.) A reduplicated form; 
from the verb to saw. From the motion 
of a sawyer. See Saw (1). 

Seethe, to boil. (E.) Pt.t. sod; pp. sod- 
den. M.E. sethen, pt. t. seeth (pl. soden), 
pp. soden. A.S. sézodan, pt. t. séad, pp. 
soden.+Icel. s/00a, pt. t. sauð; Dan. syde; 
Swed. suda; G. sieden. Teut.type*seuth- 
an-, pt. t. *sauth, pp. *sud-anoz. Allied 
to Goth. sauths, a burnt-offering. 

Segment. (L.) L. segmentum, a piece 
cut off; for *sec-mentum.=L. secäre, to 
cut. See Secant. 

Segregate, to separate from others. 
(L.) From pp. of sigregare, to set apart 
from a flock.=L. sé-, apart; greg-, stem 
of grex, a flock. See Se- and Gre- 
garious. 

Seignior. (F.-L.) O.F. seignor, 
seigneur, lord. = L. seniörem, acc. of senior, 
older, hence, greater ; see Senior. 

Seine, a large fishing-net. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) FE. seine. = L. sagéna. = Gk. oaynvn, 
a large fishing-net. 

Seize, to grasp. (F.-LateL.) M.E. 
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seysen, saisen, a law term, to put one in 
seisin or possession of a thing, also, to take 
possession ; hence, to seize, take. = O, F. 
saisir, seisir, to put in possession of, to 
take possession. = Late L. sacire, to put, 
place. @ It is usual to refer this verb to 
O. H. G. *sazjan, to set, put, place, but 
this is an ee form (it was really 
sezzen); or else to Goth. satjan, to set, 
which would have given *sadir, *sazr. See 
Bet. Der. sezs-in, O.F. seisine, saisine, 
from the verb saisir. 

Selah, a pause. (Heb) Supposed to 
mean ‘a pause.’ 

Seldom. (E) A.S. seldan, seldum, 
seldon, seldom, lit. rarely; cf. seld-lic, 
strange, seld-siene, rarely seen, strange. + 
Du. zelden, Icel. sjaldan, Dan. sielden, 
Swed. sällan, G. selten, adv., seldom. 
Allied to Goth. sz/Za/ez£s, wonderful. 

Select, choice. (L.) L. sélectus, pp. 
of seligere,to choose. — L. sé-, apart; /egere, 
to pick, choose. See Se- and Legend. 
Der. select, vb. 

Self. (E) A.S. self, also seo/f, si/f, 
self. 4 Du. zef; Icel. siilfr; Dan. sew; 
Swed. self; Goth. silba; G. selb, selb-st. 

Sell (1), to deliver for money. (E.) 
A.S. sellan, sillan, syllan, to hand over, 
deliver; a secondary verb, from the sb. 
Sale. --Icel. se/ja, Dan. selge, Swed. sá/ja, 
O. H. G. and Goth. sa/jan, to hand over, 
offer. Teut. type *saZ/an-. 

Sell (2), a saddle. (F.—L.) O.F. selle, 
seat, saddle. =L. se//a, seat; for *sed-la. 
=L. sedére,to sit. Brugm. i. § 475. See 
Saddle. 

Selvage. (Du.) Also se/vedge. Lit. 
t self-edge.' =M. Du. se/fegge, selvage. = 
M. Du. se/f, self; egge, edge; (mod. Du. 
zelfkant, selvage ; from zelf, self, kant, 


edge]; Low G. sulf-egge, self-edge, 
selvage. 
Semblance, appearance. (F. — L.) 


semblance, appearance. =F. sembler, to 
seem. — L. similare, simuläre, to make 
like. — L. similis, like. See Simulate. 

Semi-, half. (L.) L. sémi-, half. + Gk. 
ý, half; A. S. sam, half; Skt. saz, half, 
prob. related to Skt. sämya-, equality, 
from sama, even, same (Benfey). Allied 
to Same. Der. semi-breve, &c. 

Seminal, relating to seed. (F.—L.) 
M.F. seminal.=L. séminalis, relating to 
seed. — L. sémin-, for semen, seed. = L. sč- 
as in sé-ui, pt. t. of serere, to sow; with 
suffix -men. See Sow (1). 


SENESCHAL 


semi . (L.) L. seminärium, a 
seed-garden, seed-plot (hence a place of 
education). — L. sömin- (above). 

Semolina. (Ital — L.) Ital. semo- 
lino, m., small seed, paste for soups; 
dimin. of semola, bran. =L. simila, fine 
wheaten flower. See Simnel. 

Sempiternal, everlasting. (L.) F. 
sempiternel. = L. sempitern-us, everlasting. 
=L. sempi-, for semper, always; with 
suffix -Zer-nus. B. L. semper was perhaps 
formerly *sem-perti, where *sem- probably 
meant ‘one,’ as in L. sem-e/, once, sim- 
plex, one-fold. Brugm.i. § 1023 (12); ii. 
$ 160 (1). 

Sempster. (E.) Later forms Seam- 
stress, Sempstress; with F. suffix. 
A.S. séamestre, a sempster; with suffix 
-ess ( = F. -esse < Gk. -ı00a). = A.S. sean, 
a seam (see Seam); with suffix -estre; 
see Spinster. 

Senary, belonging to six. (L.) L. 
senärius, adj., from semi, six apiece; for 
*sex-nī. =L. sex, six; see Six. 

Senate, a council of elders. (F.— L.) 
O.F. senat. — L. sendtum, acc. of senätus, 
council of elders.=L. sez-, as in sen-ex, 
old, sen-tum, old age. Cf. O. Gk. évos, 
old, Goth. sineigs, O. Ir. sen, W. hen, O. 
Skt. sana-, old. Brugm.i. $ 117. 

Send. (E.) A.S. sendan.+Du. zenden ; 
Icel. senda; Dan. sende; Swed. sända; 
Goth. sandjan; G. senden. Teut. type 
*sandjan-, for *santhjan-, by Verner's law, 
from *santh, 2nd grade of *senthan-, to go. 
Hence send is a causal verb, meaning ‘ to 
make to go.’ The Teut. *senthan- (pt. t. 
*santh) is a lost strong verb, of which the 
prime grade appears in Goth. sinth-s, 
A.S. sid (for *sim0), a journey, way, Teut. 
type *senthoz, m., Idg. e *sentos, as 
seen in O. Irish sé (for *sent), W. hynt, 
Bret. hent (for *sent), a way. Cf. G. 
gesinde, followers; Goth. gasinthja, a 
travelling companion. 

Sendal, Cendal, a rich thin silken 
stuff. (F.—Late L.—Skt.) O.F. sendal, 
cendal; Late L. cendalum, cindädus, cin- 
datus, &c. So called because brought 
from India. = Skt. s¢zdhu-, the Indus, also 
| Scinde. = Skt. syand, to flow: see Indigo. 
| Cf. Gk. oıvöwrv, fine Indian linen. 
| Seneschal, a steward. (F.—Teut.) 
| O. F. seneschal. Orig. sense ‘ old servant.’ 
— Goth. síx-, old (only preserved in superl. 
sin-ista, eldest, and in sin-eigs,old); skalks, 
aservant. Cf. Senate and Marshal. 
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senile, old. (L.) L. senilis, old; cf. 
sen-ex, old. See Senate. 

senior. (L.) L. senior, older; comp. 
of senex, old. 

Senna. (Ital.— Arab.) Ital. sena 
(Florio). = Arab. saz, senna. 

Sennet, a signal-call on a trumpet. (F. 
—L.) See Nares; and Wright’s note to 
K. Lear, i. 1.23. Also spelt szzez. =O. F. 
sinet, senet, segnet, presumably ‘a signal’; 
dimin. of F. szgne, a sign, mark, note. = L. 
Signum, a signal; see Sign, Tocsin. 

ennight; short for seven night, a 
week. 

Sense. (F.—L.) F. sens, “sence;” 
Cot.=L. sensum, acc. of sensus, feeling. 
=L. sensus, pp. of sentire, to feel, per- 
ceive. 

sensual. (L.) Late L. sensudlis, en- 
dowed with feeling. — L. sezs2-5, feeling. = 
L. sensus, pp. of sentire, to feel. 

sentence. (F.—L.) F. sentence. - L. 
sententia, a way of thinking ; for *senti- 
entia.=L. sentient-, stem of pres. pt. of 
sentire, to feel, think. 

sentiment. (F.—L.) M.E. sente- 
ment.=O.F. sentement ; as if from a 
Late L., *sentimentum. = L. sentire (above). 

Sentinel. (F.-Ital.-L.?) M.F. sen- 
tinelle.= Ital. sentinella, ‘a watch, a sen- 
tinell;’ Florio. Cf. M.F. sentinelle, a 
watch-tower (Godefroy). Etym. uncertain; 
apparently ultimately from L. sentīre, to 
perceive. See Körting, $$ 7365, 7377. 

Sentry. (F.—Ital.—L.?) Confused 
with seztinel, but apparently of different 
origin. Spelt sentrze in Minsheu (1627), 
sentery in Milton, P. L. ii. 412. Prob. 
from O. F. senteret, a path, track, with 
reference to the sentinel’s beat; double 
dimin. of O.F. sente, a path. =L. sémita, 
a path. 

Sepal, a leaf or division ofthe calyx of 
a flower. (F.—L.) F. sépale, a sepal. 
Coined to pair off with F. pérale, a petal, 
by taking part of the Lat. adj. sep-ar, 
separate, and adding the same suffix -d/e 
(Littré). Thus sep-al is, as it were, short 
for separ-al, where separ- was regarded as 
being allied to L. séparare, to separate. 
See Separate. 

Separate, to keep apart. (L.) L. 
séparatus, pp. of separare, to sever. = L. 
sé, apart; faräre, to get ready, set. Der. 
separate, adj., kept apart (not so old as 
the verb in E.). Doublet, sever. 

Sepia, ink from the cuttlefish. (L.— 
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Gk.) L. sépia.=Gk. onnia, cuttle-fish, 
sepia. 

Sepoy. (Per) Pers. sipahi (pro- 
nounced nearly as sefoy), a horseman, 
soldier. = Pers. sipah, supäh, an army 
(Horn, $ 699). 

Sept, a clan. (F.—L.) Used in the 
16th cent. as synonymous with sect, of 
which it is an arbitrary variant. Ducange 
has Late L. septa for Ital. se/ta (<L. 
secta); and Wedgwood cites Prov. cepte, a 
sect. See Sect. 

September, (L.) L. September, the 
seventh month "of the Roman year. = L. 
septem, seven. See Seven. 

septenary. (L.) L. septenarius, 
consisting of seven. = L. sepröni, pl., seven 
apiece. = L. seplem, seven. 

septennial. (L.) From L. septen- 
nium, a period of seven years. — L. septen- 
nis, adj., of seven years. = L. sept-em, seven; 
annus, year. 

septuagesima. (L.) Lit. ‘seventieth’ 
(day). - L. ir pee ee (dies) seventieth 
(day), fem. of septuagesimus, seventieth. = 
L. septuaginta, seventy. = L. septem, seven ; 
-ginta, related to Gk. -xovra, for *déxovra, 
from õéxa, ten. 

Sepulchre. (F.-L.) O.F. sepulcre. 
=L. sepulcrum, ill-spelt sepulchrum, a 
tomb.=L. sepwl-tus, pp. of sepelire, to 
bury. Der. sepwlt-ure, from the pp. se- 
pultus. 

Sequel. (F.—L.) M.F. seguele, ‘a 
sequell;' Cot. =L. seguéla, a result. = L. 
seguí, to follow. See below. 

sequence. (F.-L.) O.F. sequence, a 
sequence. = L. seguentia, sb., a following ; 
from seguent-, stem of seguens, pres. pt. of 
sequi, to follow.+ Lith. se&, to follow; 
Gk. €mopat, Irish setch-im, I follow; Skt. 
sach, to follow. (4/SEQ.)  Brugm. i. 
$ 118. 

sequester. (F.-L.) M.F. seguestrer, 
to sequester or lay aside. — L. seguestrare, 
to surrender, lay aside.=L. sequester, a 
mediator, trustee, agent. Prob. orig. ‘a 
follower.’ — L. seguz, to follow. 

Sequin, a gold coin. (F.— Ital. — Arab.) 
F. seguin; Cot. — Ital. zecchino, a Venetian 
coin. = Ital. zecca, a mint; Florio. = Arab. 
sikka(t), pron. sikkah, a die for coins. 

Seraglio. (Ital.—L.) Misused in E. ; 
the true sense is merely ‘enclosure’; but 
it was confused with Pers. saray or seräi, 
a palace, king’s court, seraglio. Really 
from Ital. serraglio, an enclosure; formed 
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with suffix -aglio (< L. -aculum) from Late | Serous; see Serum. 


L. seräre, to bar, to bolt, shut in. = L. sera, 
a bar, bolt.=L. serere, to join together ; 
see Series. And see below. 

Serai, a palace. (Pers) Pers. serdi, 
a palace (Horn, $ 727). 

Seraph. (Heb.) Coined from the pl. 
form seraphim. = Heb. seraphim, s. pl., 
seraphs, lit. exalted ones (Gesenius). 

Seraskier, a Turkish general. (F.— 
Turk.—Pers. and Arab.) F. séraskier, 
serasquier.=Turk, ser‘asker, chief of the 
army, with a light sound of ¿ after the 4. 
= Pers. sar, head (with initial sz); and 
Arab. 'as£ar, an army (Devic). The Pers. 
sar is cognate with Skt. gzras, head; cf. 
Gk. apa, head. And see Sirdar. 

Sere; see Sear. 

Serecloth ; see Cerecloth. 

Serene. (L.) L.serénus, bright, clear. 
Brugm. i. § 920 (4). 

serenade. (F.— Ital. — L.) M.F. 
serenade. = Ital. serenata, music beneath a 
lady's window; orig.fem. of pp. of serenare, 
to make clear or to cheer, to be merry. = 
L. serenus, bright. 

Serf. (F.-L.) 
seruum, acc. of seruus, a slave. 
Serve. 

Serge. (F.—L.—Gk.—Chinese?.) F. 
serge, a Silken stuff. —L. sérica, fem. of 
sericus, silken, the same as Séricus, belong- 
ing to the Sëres. = Gk. Eppes, pl., Chinese; 
cf. onp, a silkworm. The name Séres is 
from the Chinese se, sez, silk. 

Sergeant, Serjeant. (F.—1.) M.E. 
sergeant, sergant. e O. F. sergant, serjant, 
an officer.=Late L. seruientem, acc. of 
seruiens, an officer; orig. pres. pt. of 
seruire,to serve. See Serve. 

Series, a row. (L.) L. seriés, a row. 
= L. serere, to join or bind together (pp. 
sertus\.$ Gk. «(pev (for *oépyew); cf. 
Lith. seris, a thread ; Icel. sörvi, a neck- 
lace. 

Serif, the short cross-line at the end of 
a stroke ofa letter. (Du.) Adapted (with 
ser- for Du. schr-) from Du. schreef, M.Du. 
schreve, a dash, short line. Allied to 
O. H. G. screvön, to scratch, incise. 

Serious. (F.-L.) O.F. sericux. = 
Late L. séridsus, serious. = L. sérius, 
grave, earnest. Cf. G. schwer, heavy; 
Lith. swarùs, heavy. See Sore (2). 

Sermon. (F.-L.) F. sermon.-L. 
sermónem, acc. of sermo, a speech, dis- 
course. 


F. serf, a servant. = L. 
See 


Serpent. (F.—L.) F. serpent. = L. ser- 
pentem, acc. of serpens, a serpent; orig. 
pres. pt. of serpere, to creep.+Gk. éprew, 
to creep; Skt. s7?, to creep, sarpa-, a 
snake. Brugm. i. $ 477. (W SERP.) 

Serrated, notched likea saw. (L.) L. 
serratus, notched like a saw. = L. serra, a 
saw. 

Serried, crowded together. (F.—L.) 
F. serrer, to compact, press close, lock. = 
Folk-L. serräre, for L. seräre, to bolt. = 
L. sera, a bolt. —L. serere, to join. Cf. 
Seraglio. 

Serum, whey. (L.) L. serum, whey, 
serum. 4- Gk. ópós, whey ; Skt. sara(s), ad)., 
flowing, sb., whey. (4/SER, to flow.) 
But cf. Brugm. i. $ 466. Der. ser-ous, adj. 

Serve. (F.—L.) F. servir. - L. seruire, 
to serve. e L. seruus, a slave; cf. seruare, 
to keep, protect. Der. serv-ant, from 
pres. pt. of F. servir; serv-ice, F. service, 
L. seruitium; seru-ile, L. seruilis; serv- 
itude, F. servitude, L. acc. seruitidinem; 
also serf, sergeant. 

Service-tree, a kind of wild pear-tree. 
(L. and E.) Service is a corruption of 
serv-és (dissyllabic), the M. E. plural of 
serf or serve, the name of the fruit. A.S. 
syrf-, the fruit of the service-tree; syrf- 
row, a service-tree (correctly, sirf-tree). 
— L. sorbus, the tree; sorbum, its fruit. 

Session. (F. — L.) F. session. = L. 
Sesstonem, acc. of sessio, a sitting. = L. ses- 
sus, pp. of sedére, to sit. See Bit. 

Set (1). (E.) A.S. settan, to set, make 
to sit; causal of sittan, to sit (derived 
from the 2nd grade *saf). + Icel. setja; 
Dan. sete; Swed. sätta; G. setzen; Du. 
zeiten; Goth. satjan; all causal forms. 
Teut. type *satjan-. See Sit. 

Set (2). When we speak of a set of 
things, this is a variant of sect. The Late 
Latin word is secta, common in old wills; 
for which we also find se¢/a. 

Seton, an artificial irritation under the 
skin. (F.—L.) F. sétom, in use in the 
16th century; the orig. sense is ‘a thread.’ 
Formed (as if from Late L. *séto) from 
L. séta, a bristle, stiff hair. See Satin. 

Settee, a seat with a long back; appa- 
rently an arbitrary variation of sett/e, sb., 
which see below. 

settle (1), a long bench with a high 
back. (E.) A.S. set/,a seat.4-Goth. sz¢/s ; 
G. sessel; L. sella (for *sed-Ja). See 
Sell (2), Sit. 
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settle (2), to fix, adjust. (E) M.E. 
setlen. A.S. setlan, to fix; also, to take 
a seat, settle down as in a seat, from A.S 
setl, a seat; see above. €] Perhaps it may 
have been affected by M.E. sahtlen, to 
reconcile, A.S. sahtlian, sehtlian, to recon. 
cile. = A.S. seht, seht, reconciliation ; 
borrowed from Icel. säff, sett, reconcili- 
ation, peace; which Noreen ($ 73) con- 
nects with L. sanctus, holy. 

Seven. (E) A.S. seofon, sibun.4- Du. 
zeven; Icel. sas, sjö; Dan. syv; Swed. 
sju; G. sieben; Goth. sibun; L. septem ; 
Gk. érrá ; W. saith; Irish seacht; Russ. 
seme; Lith. septyni; Skt. sapta. Idg. 
type *septam. Der. seven-teen, A.S. 
seofontyne ; seven-ty, A. S. hund-seofontig 
(hund being dropped) ; seven-th. 

Sever, to separate. (F.—L.) O.F. 
sevrer.= L. sépardre, to separate. See 
Separate. Der. dissever. 

several, adj. (F.—L. O.F. several. 
Late L. séparale, a thing set apart. = L, 
séparáre, to separate (above). 

Severe. (F.—L.) O.F. severe. = L. 
seuérus, severe, serious, grave. Der. 
sever-ity, M. F. severité. 

Sew (1), to fasten with thread. (E.) 
M. E. sowen, sewen. A.S. siwian, to sew. 
+Icel. syja; Dan. sye; Swed. sy; O.H.G. 
siwwan; Goth. siujan; L. suere; Lith. 
suti; Russ. shite; Skt. siv, to sew. Cf, 
Gk. kas-avewv, to sew together; and see 
Hymen. (4 SIW.) 

Sew (2), to follow ; the same as Sue; 
see Sequence. 

Sewer (1), a large drain. (F.—L.) 
Frequently spelt shore. From O.F.sewiere, 
seuwiere, a sluice, channel for draining a 
pond. = Late L. type *exaquária, short 
for Late L. exaguatorium, a channel for 
draining. = L, ex, out; agua, water. (The 
derivation of E, ewer from L, aguaria is 
parallel.) 

Sewer (2), the officer who formerly set 
and tasted dishes, &c. (E.) ‘ Seware, at 
mete, Depositor, dapifer, sepulator;" 
Prompt. Parv. [Hence M.E. sewen, to 
set meat, bring in dishes, &c.] The M. E. 
seware, sewere is short for assewer, asseour 
(N. E. D.). 2 O. F. asseour, one who sets 
the table. — OO. F. asseoir, to set, place; 
orig. to sit beside. = L. asszdere, to sit by. 
= L. as-, for ad, near ; sedére, to sit. See 
Sit and Assess. €] Perhaps confused with 
M. E. sew, pottage, from A.S. sav, juice. 

Sex. (F.—L.) F. sexe. —- L. sexum, acc. 
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of sexus, sex ; also secus, n. Was it orig. 
‘division ;’ from sec-äre,to cut! See S»g- 
ment, Secant. Der. sex-u-al, L. sexuälis. 

Sexagenary. (L.) L. sexägenärius, 
belonging to sixty. = L. sexägeni, sixty 
each; distribute form of sexäginta, sixty. 
sex, six; and -ginta, related to 
Gk. -kovra, for *Séxovra, from déxa, ten. 
See Six and Ten. 

sexagesima. (L.) L. sexdgésima 
(dies), i.e. sixtieth (day); fem. of sexagesi- 
mus, sixtieth, ordinal form of sexäginta, 
sixty. 

sexennial. (L.) From L. sexen- 
nium, a period of six years. = L. sex, six; 
annus, a year. 

sextant, the sixth part of a circle. 
(L.) L. sextant-, stem of sextans, a sixth 
part. = L. sext-us, sixth, from sex, six; 
with suffix -azs, like that of a pres. pt. of 
a verb in -are. 

Sexton; see Sacristan. 

Sextuple, sixfold. (L.) Coined from 
sextu-s, sixth ; with suffix -ple (as in guad- 
ru-ple), answering to L. -Plic-, stem of 
-plex, as seen in du-plex, com-plex. 


=- L. 


Shabby, mean. (E. Also shabbed ; 
shabby and shabbed are the native E. 
equivalents of the Scand. scabby and 
scabbed. See Scab. For the sense, cf. 
scurvy (= scurfy); E. Fries. schabbig, 
scabby, also miserable, mean. 

Shackle. (E) A.S. sceacul, bond, 
fetter; orig. a loose bond; from its shak- 
ing about.+Icel. skökull, pole of a car- 
riage, from skaka, to shake ; Swed. skakel, 
loose shaft of a carriage; Dan. skagle, the 
same. Cf. Swed. dial. skak, a chain. See 
Shake. 

Shad, a fish. (E) A.S. sceadd.4Prov. 
G. schade, a shad ; cf. Irish sgadan, O. Irish 
scatän, a herring; W. ysgadan, pl., her- 
rings. 

Shaddock, a large species of orange. 
(E.) Named ırom Captain Shaddock, who 
first introduced it into the West Indies from 
China, early in the eighteenth century. 

Shade, Shadow. (E.) M.E. shade, 
shadwe. A.S. sceadu, shadow, fem. sb. 
The M.E. shade is trom the A. S. nom. 
sceadu; the M.E. shadwe (mod. E. 
shadow, is from the dat. case sceadwe. 
+ Du. schaduw, Goth. skadus, shadow ; 
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G. schatten, O. Irish scáth, Corn. scod, 
shade; Gk. oxöros, groria, gloom. 

Shaft. (E) A.S. sceaft, shaft of a 
spear.4-Icel. skapt, skaft, Dan. Sw. skaft ; 
G. schaft, Du. schacht (for schaft). Further 
allied to L. scãpus, a shaft, stem, stalk ; 
Gk. oxfrrpov, Doric cxamrrov, a staff, 
sceptre. All apparently from Idg. root 
*skap, to support. 2. Or else shaf-t = 
that which is shaven or cut smooth; from 
Shave, q.v. 

Shag, rough hair. (E.) A.S. sceacga, 
hair. + Icel. skegg, Swed. skägg, a beard, 
Dan. s2i@g, beard, awn, wattle; cf. Icel. 
skaga, to jut out. The orig. sense is *rough- 
ness.” See Shaw. Der. shagg-y, adj. 
Shag tobacco is rough tobacco. 

S een, a rough-grained leather. 
(F.— Turkish.) F. chagrin. It was orig. 
made of the skin of the back of the horse 
or mule. = Turk. säghri, saghri, back of a 
horse, shagreen. 

Shah, king of Persia. (Pers.) Pers. 
shah, a king. O. Pers. khshäyathiya, a 
king; allied to Skt. ¿skatra(m), dominion, 
from shi, to rule; cf. Gk. rráopas, I 

ssess. Lit. sense ‘ ruler’; Horn, $ 772; 
rugm.i. $ 920. See Check. Der. pa-sha. 

Shake. (E.) A.S. sceacan, scacan, pt.t. 
scöc, pp. scacen.+-Icel. skaka, Sw. skaka, 
Dan. skage. Tent. type *skakan-. 

Shako, a military cap. (F.—Hung.) 
F. shako. = Hungarian csako, a cap, shako ; 
spelt /sa£ó in Dankovsky's Magyar Lexicon, 


. 900. 

Pghale, a slaty rock. (G.) G. schale, a 
shell, peel, scale; whence schal-gebirge, a 
mountain formed of thin strata. Hence 
also O. F. escale and E. scale (1). See 
Scale (1). 

Shall. (E.) A.S. sceal, I shall, I must; 
pt. t. sceo/de, I should, ought. The orig. 
sense was ‘to owe,’ to be liable for; cf. 
Lith. sez//z, to owe, be liable.+Icel. sAa/, 
pt. t. sky/di; Sw. skall; Dan. skal; Du. 
zal; G. soll; Goth. skał, infin. skulan. Cf. 
G. schuld, debt, guilt; Lith. ske/étz, to be 
liable. Brugm. i. § 795. 

Shalloon, a light woollen stuff. (F.) 
From Chalons, in France, E. of Paris. 

Shallop, a light boat. (F.—Du.) F. 
chaloupe {whence Span. chalupa, ‘a flat- 
bottomed boat,’ Minsheu (1623); Port. 
chalupa). — Du. sloep, a sloop. See Sloop. 

ot, Shalot, a kind ofonion. (F. 

—L.—Gk.- Heb.) O.F. eschalote, variant 

of escalogne, a shallot.=L. ascalönia, a 
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shallot ; fem. of Ascalönius, belonging to 
Ascalon. = Gk. ’AoxdAwv, Ascalon; a chief 
city of the Philistines. = Heb. Ashgelon. 

Shallow. (E.) M.E. schalowe; cf. 
also schold, schald, Barbour, Bruce, ix. 354; 
for which see Shoal. An E. word; but 
of doubtful origin. However, M.E. schal- 
owe is allied to M. E. schal-d, shallow, as 
they have a common base schal-. And 
perhaps allied to Low G. schaal, schalig, 
G. schal, insipid, stale (as liquids when 
little is left in the vessel); cf. Du. ver- 
schalen, to grow stale or flat. 

; see Shawm. 

Sham. (E.) A London slang term, due 
to Northern E. sham, a shame, disgrace 
(hence, trick). * Wheea's sham is it’= 
whose fault is it? Whitby Glossary. See 
Shame. 

Shamble, to walk awkwardly. (E.) 
Lowl. Sc. skammel, shamble, to rack the 
limbs with long strides; also, to distort ; 
shammel shanks, crooked legs. Cf. E. 
Fries. schame/, shamefaced, modest, also 

oor, miserable ; O. Fries. skame/, poor ; 

u. schamel. If this connexion be right, 
the adj. is formed from the sb. shame; see 
Shame. 

Shambles. (L.) Orig. stalls on which 
butchers expose meat for sale; pl. of 
shamble, a bench, butcher’s bench or stall. 
A.S. scamel, a stool.=L. scamellum, a 
stool, little bench; allied to scamnum, 
step, bench, scabellum, foot-stool. L. scam- 
num is for *scab-num, *scap-num, allied 
to scápus, a stem. Brugm. i. § 241. 

Shame. (E. A.S. sceamu, scamu.+ 
Icel. skömm; Dan. Sw. skam; G. scham. 
Allied to Goth. skanda, shame, G. schande. 

shamefaced, modest. (E.) Corrup- 
tion of M. E. skamefast, modest. = A. S. 
scamfest, lit. firm in shame, i.e. in modesty. 
= A. S. scamu, shame, modesty ; fæst, fast, 
firm; see Fast. 

Shammy, Shamoy,a kind of leather. 
(F. — G.) Orig.chamoisleather; see Blount 
and Phillips. See Chamois. 

Shampoo. (Hind.) Hindustani champ- 
nā, to join, to stuff, press, thrust in, sham- 
poo ; from the kneading or pressure used 
in the operation. Perhaps directly from 
the imperative chamgo of the same verb; 
Yule. 

Shamrock. (C.) Irish seamrog, trefoil, 
dimin. of seamar, trefoil; Gael. seamrag. 

Shank, lower part of the leg. (E.) 
A.S. sceanca, scanca, bone of the leg. 
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+Du. schonk, Dan. skank, Swed. skank, 
Further related to G. schenkel, shank; G. 
schinken, ham. Der. skink. 

Shanty, a hut. (Irish.) Said to be 
from Irish sean, old; tigh, a house. 


Shape, vb. (E.) M. E. schapen; anew | 


formation from the sb. schap, A. S. ge- 
sceap ; or from the pp., on the analogy of 
sceacan, pp. sceacen. The A.S. vb. is 
sceppan, scieppan, with a weak infin.; pt. 
t. scop, pp. scapen. + Icel. skapa, Swed. 
skapa, Dan. skabe, Goth. ga-skapjan, G 
schaffen; Du. scheppen (weak). All from 
Teut. type *skapan-, *skapjan-, 
*skop. Cf. Lith. skabėtí, to cut, 
Brugm. i. $ 701. 

Shard, Sherd, fragment. (E.) AS, 
sceard, a fragment ; lit. “cut thing.’ From 
*skar, and grade of *sker-an-, to shear. 
See Shear. Cf. Icel. skarð, a notch. 
Der. fot-sherd. 

share (1), a portion. (E.) A.S. scearu, 
a share, part. From *sbar | (above). 

share (2), a plough-share. (E.) A.S. 
scear, plough-share. From the same. 
Shark, a voracious fish. (F.—L.) The 
name of the fish is from the Tudor verb 
to shark, to prowl; to shark for a dinner, 
to try to get one; Zo shark for a living; 
see Cent. Dict. Prob. from North F. 
(Picard) cherguier, equivalent to O.F. 
cercher (E. search), later altered to mod. 
F. chercher. Cf. cercher le broust, ‘to 
hunt after feasts ;’ Cot. Godefroy has two 
examples of the spelling cherguier. Cf. 
Ital. cercare del pane, ‘to shift for how to 
live;' Torriano.=L. circäre, to go round. 
= L. circus, a ring. See Search. Ifthis 
be right, to shark is a variant of to search, 
but was much used (formerly) in the sense 
of to prowl about for a living. Hence 
shark, sb. (1), a greedy fellow (Johnson) ; 
P a ‘greedy fish. 

(E.) A.S. scearp.4-Du. scherp, 
bn skarpr, Swed. Dan. ska»p, G. scharf. 
Teut. type *skarpoz. Prob. allied to 
Scrape. Der. scarp, escarpment. 

Shatter. (E) M.E. schateren, to 
scatter, to dash as a falling stream ; hence 
to break in pieces. A.S. scaterian, to 
scatter, A.S. Chron. 1137. Cf. E. Fries. 
schattern, Du. schateren, to resound; M. 
Du. schetteren, to rattle. See Scatter, 
which is a doublet ; cf. Milton, Lyc. 5. 
Shave. (E. A.S. sceafan, scafan, pt. 
t. scöf, pp. scafen.4-Du. schaven ; Icel. 
skafa, Swed. skafva, Dan. skave, Goth. 


pt. t. 
hew. 


SHEAR 


skaban, G. schaben ; Lith. skapoti, to shave, 
cut, Russ. skopite, to castratc, Gk. owámrew, 
to dig. Ct. also L. scabere, to scrape. 
SUA, SQAP.) Brugm. i. $8 569, 


haw, thicket. (E) A.S. scaga.+lIcel. 
skögr, a shaw, wood; Swed. skog, Dan. 
skov, North Fries. skög. Allied to Icel. 
skagi, a ness (Noreen); N. Fries. skage, 
a nook of land; cf. Icel. skaga, to jut out. 
Allied to Shag. 

Shawl. (Pers.) Pers.sha/ (pron. shaw/', 
a shawl, mantle. 

Shawm, Shalm, a musical instrument. 
(F.—L.— Gk.) O. f. chalemie, a reed 
pipe; allied to chaume, a straw; cf. 
M. H. G. schalmie.=L. calamus, a reed. 
=Gk. rádapos, a reed. See Haulm. 

She. (E) M.E. sche, scho; also sca, 
A.S. Chron. 1140. In the Northumbrian 
dialect, we find scho used as a dem. pro- 
noun, though the A. S. séo is the fem. of the 
def. article. The A.S. szo would have 
become see, but this form never occurs; 
rather, it became sed (Lind. szo, John iv. 
23); whence (perhaps influenced by the 
Icel. m. and f. demonstr. pron 574, that), 
came Northumb. scho or sho; and this 
seems to have suggested the Midland sche, 
she, 53e ; the true South. form being eo, 
he (which caused confusion with the masc. 
he). |We also find such forms as Ayo, 
Aio, ho, 3ho, 30, mod. Lanc. %00, all from 
eð.) The A. S. seo is the fem. of se, orig. 
*that;' cognate with Goth. sa, that.4- Du. 
zi], G. sie; Icel. sū, fem. of sa, that; 
Goth. sõ, fem. of sa, that; Gk. 7, fem. of 
6; Skt. sa, she, fem. of sa, sas, he. For 
Icel. sj see Noreen, $ 399. See Sweet, 
E. Gr. $ 1068. 

Sheaf. (E) M. E. scheef. A. S. sczaf, 
a sheaf, pile of corn shoved together. = 
A. S. scéaf, and grade of scūfan, to shove. 
+ Du. schoof, Icel. skauf, Bavar. schaud, 
sheaf; from Teut. *skaub, 2nd grade of 
*sküban-, to shove; see Shove. 

Sheal, a temporarysummerhut. (Scand.) 
Also spelt shzel, shtelin, sheelin. uu 1cel. 
skjol, a shelter, cover, Dan. Swed. skjul, 
a shed; Icel. s£y/z, a shed. Cf. Skt. shu, 
to cover. 

Shear. (E) A.S. seran, pt. t. scer, 
pp. scoren.4- Du. scheren, Icel.skera, Swed. 
skära, Dan. skere, G. scheren, to shear. 
Teut. type *skeran-, pt. t. *skar, pp. *skor- 
anoz. Allied to O. Ir. scar-aim, I separate, 
Gael. sgar, to sever; W. ysgar, to part; 
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SHEATH 
Gk. keipeww (for *(a)épyew), to cut; Lith. 


kirwis, an axe. (4/SQER.) Brugm. i. 
§§ 515, 631. 
Sheath. (E) A.S. scead, sc@d, a 


sheath, orig. that which separates, hence 
a husk, shell, pod. + Du. scheede, Dan. 
skede, Swed. skida, G. scheide, a sheath; 
Icel. skeiðir, fem. pl., a sheath (lit. things 
that separate or open). All from the 
Tenut. base *s£az/A; for which see Shed 
(1). Der. sheathe, vb. 

Shebeen, a liquor-shop. (Irish—E.) 
Apparently a dimin. (with suffix -777) of 
Irish seapa, a shop. = E. shop; see Shop. 

Shed (1), to part, pour, spill. (E.) Orig. 
‘to separate.’ A. S. sceddan, scádan, pt. t. 
scéad, scéd, pp. scedden, to shed; whence 
M.E. schéden, weak verb (with long e, but 
the e has been shortened, the pt. t. being 
shadde or shedde). + Goth. skaidan, G. 
scheiden, to part; O. Sax. skedan, O. Fries. 
skéda, skéda. From Teut. base *skeith, 
varying to *skezd, to split (see Shide) ; or 
from the 2nd grade *skaith, *skaid. The 
Idg. root would, regularly, be *skhez/, but 
we only find YSKHEID; cf. Gk.oxilev, 
for *oxidyew, to cleave; L. scindere, to 
cut; Lith. skédziu, I separate. All from 
an older 4/SKHEI. Brugm. i. $$ 201, 599. 

Shed (2),a slight shelter, hut. (E.) O. 
Kentish shed (written ssed), shade; a 
dialectal form; Ayenbite of Inwyt. See 
Shade. 

Sheen, fairness, splendour. (E.) M.E. 
schene, adj., fair. A.S. scéne, sciene, scyne, 
fair, ‘showy;’ allied to scéawzan, to show, 
see. + O. Sax. scóni, adj.; Du. schoon, 
adj.; G. schön, adj.; cf. Goth. ¿bra-skauns, 
of like appearance. Teut. type *skau- 
niz, ‘showy;’ see Show. J Not allied 
to shine. 

Sheep. (E) A.S. sceäß, scép; pl. un- 
changed. + O. Sax. skap; Du. schaap; 
G. schaf. Teut. type *sk2pom, neut. 

Sheer (1), bright, pure, perpendicular. 
(Scand.) A sheer descent is a clear (un- 
broken) one. M.E. shere, bright. = Icel. 
skerr, Dan. skær, sheer, bright; Teut. type 
*skairiz. Cf. Icel. skirr, A.S. scir, bright; 
G. schier, Goth. skeirs í Teut. type *skeiroz); 
from the base (*s£ez-) of the verb to shine; 
see Shine (Noreen). @ The sh (for sk) 
is due to A.S. scīr. Der. Sheer- Thurs- 
day, the day before Good Friday ; cf. Icel. 
skira, to cleanse, baptize. 

Sheer (2), to deviate from one’s course. 
(Du.) Du. scheren, to shear, cut, with- 


SHELTER 


draw, go away; scheerje van hier, sheer 
off! (Sewel). Cf. Low G. schere hen, get 
out! See Shear. 

Sheet. (E) M.E. schete. Anglian 
scéte, A. S. sciete, scyte,a sheet ; also (with- 
out muation) scéat, sczata, a corner, nook, 
fold of a garment, corner ofa sail, hence a 
sheet or rope fastened to a corner of a sail, 
called in A. S. scéat-line (sheet -line). 
Cf. A.S. scéat, 2nd grade of scéotan, to 
shoot, hence to jut out. The orig. sense 
of sheet was ‘projection,’ hence ‘ corner,’ 
&c.+ Icel. skaut, corner, sheet of a sail; 
Swed. sköte, the lap; Du. schoot, shoot, 
sprig, sheet; Goth. skauts, hem of a gar- 
ment; G. schooss, flap of a coat, lap, 
bosom. All from Teut. *s&au/, 2nd grade 
of *skeutan-, to shoot; sce Shoot. 

Sheet-anchor, an anchor to be ‘shot’ 
out in emergency. (E.) From prov. E. 
sheet, M.E. schéten, A.S. scéotan, to shoot. 
See Shoot. 

Sheik, a chief. (Arab.) Arab. sheikh, 
an elder, chief; orig. sense ‘ old.’ 

Shekel, a Jewish weight and coin. 
(Heb.) Heb. shege/, a shekel (weight). = 
Heb. shägal, to weigh. 

Shekinah. (Heb.) It signifies the 
visible presence of God ; lit. ‘ dwelling.’ = 
Heb. shekanah, dwelling. = Heb. shakan, 
to dwell. 

Sheldrake. (E) For sheld-drake, i.e. 
variegated or spotted drake. Cf. Orkney 
sheld - fowl, a sheldrake (Cent. Dict.). 
* Sheld, flecked, party-coloured;” Coles 
(1684). M.E. sheld is a shield; and the 
allusion is to the patch round the breast. 
Cf. A. S. sci/d, a shield, used also of part 
of a bird’s plumage (Grein). So also Icel. 
skjöldungr,a sheldrake, s&yo/dottr, dappled, 
from skyoldr, a shield. See Shield. 

Shelf. (E) M.E. schelfe, shelfe. A.S. 
scilfe, story (of a building), shelf. Orig. 
a thin piece, flake; allied to she// and 
skill.4-Low G. schelf, a board, shelf; cf. 
schelfern, to flake off; also E. Fries. 
schalfer, schilfer, a chip, splinter; Du. 
schilfer, a scale. Extended forms, from 
the root of Skill and Scale. 

Shell. (E) M.E. shelle, sb. A.S. 
scell, scyll. + Du. schel; Icel. skel; Goth. 
skalja, a tile. Teut. type *skalja, fem. 
The sense is ‘thin flake’; cf. Swed. skala, 
to peel. See Scale, Skill. Der. skel, 
verb. 

Shelter. (E.) A curious development 
of M.E. sheldtrume, a body of guards or 
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troops, a squadron; freauently spelt s4e/- 
tron, sheltrun; ıt came to mean a guard 
or protection of any kind (P. Plowm., 

Halliwell). — A. S. scildlruma, lit. ‘ shield- 
troop,’ a guard. = A.S. scild, shield; 
truma, a band of men, allied to /rum, 
firm. See Shield and Trim. 

Shelve, to slope down. (E.) A deri- 
vative of she/f, but the connexion is not 
clear. A shelf came to mean a slab of 
stratified rocks, also a sand-bank; and 
the sense of ‘slope’ prob. refers to the 
sloping edges of the latter. Torriano 
translates M. Ital. stralare by ‘to shelve 
or go aside, aslope, awry’; a sense per- 
haps suggested by M. Du. scheel, awry, 
G. schel, scheel, 

Shepherd. (E. A.S. scéaphyrae, a 


keeper of sheep; see Herd (2). Der. 
shepherd-ess. 
Sherbet, a drink. (Arab.) Arab. 


sharbat, a drink, draught, sherbet, syrup. 
= Arab. root shariba, he drank, Der. 
shrub (2), syrup. 

Sherd ; see Shard. 

Shere-Thursday; see Sheer (1). 

Sheriff. (E) For shire-reeve. A.S. 
scir-geréfa, a shire-reeve; see Shire and 
Reeve. Der. sherif-al-ty, usually spelt 
shrievalty. 

Sherry. (Span. — L.) Formerly sher- 
ris; sh being an old pron. of Span. x. 
=Span. Xeres, a town in Spain, near 
Cadiz. = L. Cesaris, gen. case of Cesar, 
proper name (Dozy). 

Shew ; see Show. 

Shibboleth, a test-word of pronun- 
ciation. (Heb.) Heb. skibböleth, an ear 
of corn, also a river; see Judges xii. 6. 

Shide, a thin piece of board. (E.) A.S. 
scid, a billet of wood; from the base 
(*skeid) of the verb to shed.+Icel. skid, 
G. scheit, a billet ; O. Irish scéath, a shield. 
See Shed, Sheath. 

Shield. (E) A.S. scild, sceld.4-Du. 
schild, Icel. skjoldr, Dan. skiöld, Swed. 
sköld, Goth. skildus, G. schild. Teut. 
type *skelduz, m. Perhaps ‘thin board’; 
cf. Lith. ske/-¢z, to split. 

Shieling; see Sheal. 

Shift. (E.) M.E. schiften, to divide, 
change, shift, remove; orig. ‘to divide.’ 
A.S. sciftan, to divide. + Icel. skipta 
(for skifta), to divide, part, shift, change ; 
Swed. skifta, Dan. skifte, the same. Allied 
to Icel. skifa, to cut into slices, skifa, a 
slice, prov. E. shzve, a slice, sheave, a 
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wheel of a pulley, Du. schijf, G. scheibe, 
a slice, disc. See Shiver (2). 

Shillelagh, an oaken stick used as a 
cudgel. (Irish. Named from Shillelagh, 
a barony in Wicklow famous for oaks. It 
means ‘descendants of Elach’; from Irish 
siol, seed, descendants. 

Shilling. (E. A.S. scilling. + Du. 
schelling; Icel. skillingr ; Dan. Swed. 
skilling; Goth. skilliggs (for *skillings) ; 
G. schilling. B. The suffix -ing is a 
diminutive which occurs also in E. jartk- 
ing, and in A.S. pen-¿ng, a penny. The 
base is either *ske/-, to resound, ring; or 
*skil-, to divide; see Skill. Reason for 
the name uncertain; but of. Swed. skil- 

jemynt, Dan. skillemynt, small change, 
small money. 

Shillyshally. (E) Formerly shil 
J, shall I; a reduplicated form of shall 7. 

Shimmer, to glimmer. (E) A.S. 
scimrian, frequent. form of sciman,scimian, 
to shine, allied to sciman, to shine; see 
Shine.4-Du. schemeren; Swed. skimra; 
G. schimmern. Cf. O. H. G. scimo, a 
bright light, Icel. s#imz, a gleam, Irish 
sgeimh, sgiamh, beauty. 

Shin. (E) A. S. scinu; also scine 
bàn, shin-bone. + Du. scheen; G. schiene, 
also a splint ; Swed. sken-ben, Dan. skinne- 
been, shin-bone. Orig. sense perhaps 
‘thinly covered bone,’ and allied to Skin 
(Franck; doubtful). Cf. A.S. scia, shin. 

Shine. (E) A.S. scinan, pt. t. scan, 
pP. seinen. + Du. schijnen, Icel. skina; 
Dan. skinne; Swed. skina; Goth. skeinan ; 
G.scheinen. (BaseSKEL) Cf. Sheer (1), 
Shimmer. 

Shingle (1),a wooden tile. (L.) M.E. 
shingle, corruption of shind/e (Minsheu), 
as shewn by the corresponding G. schindel, 
a shingle, splint, thin piece of wood. = 
L. scindula, a shingle, as if from L. scin- 
dere, to cleave; but really for scandula, 
a shingle. 

Shingle (2), coarse round gravel on the 
sea-shore. (Scand.) Corruption of Norweg. 
singl or singling, coarse gravel, shingle, 
named from the crunching or ringing noise 
made by walking on it. = Norweg. singla, 
to ring, tinkle, Swed. dial. singla (the 
same); frequent. form of Swed. dial. singa, 
the same word as E. sing; see Sing. Cf. 
Lowl. Sc. chingle, shingle, allied to chink. 

Shingles. (F.-L.) A variant of 
sengles, pl. of the old word sengle, a girth ; 
the disease encircling the body like a belt. 
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= O. North. F. chengle, O. F. cengle, 
sangle, ‘a girth, a sengle;’ Cot. = L. 
cingula, a belt. =L. cingere, to surround ; 


see Cincture. 
Ship. (E) A.S. scip. + Du. schip, 
Icel. s£z$, Dan. sib, Swed. skepp, Goth. 


skip, G. schiff. Teut. type *skipom, neut. 
Hence skif, skipper, equip. 

Shire. (E) A.S. sciz, a shire, province; 
orig.‘ employment, government. Cf. A.S. 
scirian, to appoint, allot; O. H. G. scira, 
business. Not allied to Shear. 

Shirk. (F.-L.?) The verb to shirk 
seems to be a variant of sherk or shark, to 
prowl about; hence, to act in a paltry 
way, to keep out of danger. See Shark. 

Shirt. (E) M.E. shzrte, skurte. A.S. 
scyrte. = A.S. scort, short; see Short.+ 
Icel. skyrta, a shirt, kind of kirtle ; Swed. 
skjorta, Dan. skiorte. So called because 
short. Doublet, skirt. 

Shittah-tree, Shittim - wood. 
(Heb.) Shittim is a pl. form. = Heb. 
shittäh, pl. shittim, a kind of acacia (the £ | 
is Zeth). Of Egypt. origin (Gesenius). 

Shive, Sheave; see Shiver (2). 

Shiver (1), to tremble. (E.) For- 
merly shever, in Baret (1580); M.E. | 
chiueren, cheueren (chiveren, cheveren), 
where cA stands for earlier c(4), as if from 
an A. S. *czfer, which I suppose to be a 
variant of cwifer. See Quiver (1). @ The 
spelling with si was due to confusion with | 
the word below. 

Shiver (2), a splinter, small piece of | 
wood. (E.) A shiver is a small piece; 
hence to shiver, to break in pieces. Again, | 
shiver is the dimin. of shzve, a thin slice, | 
the same as prov. E. sheave, a thin disc of | 
wood, wheel of a pulley. E. Fries. schzfe, 
schive, schif’, N. Fries. skiv, skeev. + Du. 
schijf; cel skifa, Dan. skive, Swed. 
skifua; G. scheibe, a slice. Teut. base 
*sketb, Idg. root *sketp; whence Gk. 
axotrros, a potter’s disc (Hesychius). See 
Shift. - 

Shoal (1),a multitude of fishes, a troop, 
crowd. (E.) Spelt sole in Spenser; M. E. 
scole, a troop, throng, crowd. A.S. scolu, 
a troop.4-O. Sax. skola, a troop, band; | 
Du. school, a shoal. Teut. type *shz/a, 
fem. ; from *sku/-, weak grade of *ske/-, to | 
separate, set apart. See Skill. @ The 
sailor’s phrase ‘a school of fish’ exhibits | 
the Du. form of the same word; it also | 
appears as scu//, Troil. v. 5. 22. 

Shoal (2), a shallow, a sandbank. (E.)! 


SHORE 


Orig. an adj., meaning ‘ shallow,’ formerly 
shole; M.E. shold or shald; see Shallow. 
A.S. sceald, shallow; found in place- 
names. Cf. Pomeran. scholl, shallow 
water ; and note E. o/d, prov. E. o/e, from 
O. Merc. ald, A.S. eald. 

Shoar, a prop; see Shore (2). 

Shock (1), a violent jolt. (E.) M. E. 
schokken, to shock, jolt. E. Fries. schok- 
ken.4-Du. schok, sb., schokken, vb. ; Low 
G. schokken, schukken, vb.; O. H. G. 
scoc, sb. (whence F. choc, sb., choquer, vb.\. 
Cf. G. schaukel, a swing. See Shog. 

Shock (2), a pile of sheaves of corn. 
(E) M.E. schokke.+M. Du. schocke, a 
shock, cock, heap; so called from being 
tossed together; from M. Du. schocken, to 
jolt, shock, cock, heap up; see Shock (1) 
above. Cf. Swed. shock, a heap, flock; 
Dan. dial. s202, N. Fries. skock, a heap of 
six sheaves. 

Shock (3), a rough-coated dog. (E.) 
Shock-headed is rough-headed, with shaggy 
hair. Perhaps from Shock (2), a heap. 

Shoddy, a material obtained from tear- 
ing into fibres old woollen goods. (E.) 
Etym. uncertain ; but cf. Devon shod, shed, 
spilt, M.E. schoden, scheden, to separate; 


| see Shed. 


Shoe. (E.) M.E. scho. A.S.sceö, scóh ; 
pl. sceös, scds.4- Du. schoen; Icel. skor; 
Swed. and Dan. sko; Goth. sköhs; G. 
schuh. Teut. type *sköhoz, masc. 


| Shog, to jog on. (E) M.E. schoggen, 


to jog; variant of schokken, to jolt. See 

Shock (1); and cf. Jog. 

Shoot. (E) A.S. scedtan, later form 
of scéotan, str. vb. [with ed for do as in 
choose) ; pt. t. scéat, pp. scoten, of which 
only the pp. shotten is preserved ¡in the 

hrase shotten herring =a herring that has 
ost its roe).4- Du. schieten; Icel. sAyöta ; 
Dan. skyde; Sw. skjuta; G. schiessen. 
Teut. type *skeutan-, pt. t. *skaut, pp. 
*skutanoz. Brugm. i. § 623. 

Shop. (E.) A.S. sceoppa, a stall, booth. 
Allied to scypen, a pen for cattle. + Low 
G. schupp, a shed; G. schoppen, a shed, 


| covert (whence O. F. eschoppe, a shop). 


Shore (1), strand of a lake or sea. (E.) 
M. E. schore. A.S. score (Somner); cf. 
A.S. scoren clif, a shorn cliff, precipice. 
Cf. A.S. scor-, weak grade of sceran, to 
shear. See Shear. 

Shore (2), Shoar, a prop. (E.) M.E. 
schore. Not in A. S. E. Fries. schör, 
schore (also schär, schare), a prop. Cf. 
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SHRINK 


A.S. sceorian, to project, jut out. + Du. | skur; Goth. skúra, a storm; G, schauer, 


schoor, a prop; M. Du. schooren, to under- 
prop; Norweg. skora, prop. Cf. also 
Icel. skorda, a prop, stay, esp. under a 
boat; skorða, vb., to under-prop, shore up. 

Shore (3), a sewer; see Sewer. 

Short. (E) A.S. sceort, short. Cf. 
Du. schorten, to lack (fall short), Icel. 
skortr, shortness, O. H.G. scurz, short. 
The Teut. base would appear to be *skert-, 
to cut; as if extended dom *sker-, to cut; 
see Shear. Cf. also Icel. skardr, dimin- 
ished, cut down. @ But as the G. kurz 
is from L. curtus, short, it is usual to 
explain all these words as borrowed from 
a L. type *ex-curtus ; which is improbable. 

Shot. (Ej M.E. schot. A.S. scot, a 
shot, ge-sceot, implements for shooting ; cf. 
A.S. scot-, weak grade of scZotan, to shoot. 
-FIcel. skot, Du. schot, a shot, shooting ; 
G. schuss, a shot. See Shoot. 

Shoulder. (E.) A.S. sculder, sculdor. 
+Du. schouder, Swed. skuldra, Dan. skul- 
der, G. schulter. Perhaps allied to O. H. 
G. skerti, the shoulder; cf. also O. H. G. 
Aarti, the shoulder-blade. 

Shout. (E.) M.E. shouten; Chaucer, 
Troil. ii. 614. Cf. Icel. sküta, sküti, a 
taunt ; see Scout (2). 

Shove. (E) M.E. showen. A.S. 
scúfan, pt. t. scéaf, pp. scofen, to shove. 
Icel. pue Du. schuiven, G. schieben 
(pt. t. schob) ; Goth. skiuban. Teut. type 
*skeuban- or *sküban-, pt. t. *skaub, pp. 
*skubanoz. Cf? Lith. skubùs, quick, hasty, 
industrious; Skt. 4sudh, to become agitated, 
kshobha-, agitation. Brugm. i. § 992. 

shovel. (E) A.S. scoff, a shovel, for 
lifting and shoving ; cf. A.S. scof-, weaker 
grade of sczifan (above).4+Dn. schoffel; G. 
schaufel, O. H. G. skúvala ; a form which 
makes a connexion with shove doubtful. 
Der. shovel-er, a kind of duck. 

Show, Shew. (E.) M. E. schewen, vb. 
A. S. scéawian, to see, behold; later, to 
make to see, point out, show. 4- Du. schou- 
wen, Dan. skue, G. schauen, to behold. 
Cf. Goth. us-skaws, cautious, wakeful. 
Teut. base *skaw, Idg. root *skau ; cf. Gk. 
6vo-ckóos, an inspector of an offering ; also 
L. cau-ere, to heed, cau-tus, watchful; 
Gk. xoéw, I observe; Skt. 4av-i-, wise. 
From the same root we have cautious. 


Brugm. i. $$ 163, 639. Der. sheen, 
scavenger. 
Shower. (E.) M.E. schour. 


O. H. G. scär. Brugm. i. $ 627. 

Shred. (E) M. E. shréde, sb. A. S. 
screade.+M.Du. schroode, a shred (Kilian) ; 
Pomeran. schrood. From Teut. *skraud, 
2nd grade of *skreud-; for which see 
Shroud. 

Shrew, a scold. (E. M.E. shrewe, 
adj., applied to both sexes, wicked, bad. 
A. S. scréawa, a shrew-mouse, fabled to 
have a very venomous bite. Der. shrew, 
to curse, talk like a shrew; de-shrew. 

shrewd, malicious, cunning. (E.) The 
old sense is * malicious.’ M. E. schrewed, 
accursed, depraved, hence malicious; pp. 
of schrewen, to curse, from the adj. schrewe, 
malicious, bad (above). 

shrew-mouse, an animal like a 
mouse. (E. A.S. scréawa; see Shrew 
(above). 

Shriek. (E) A native form of 
screech; from M. E. schriken, to shriek. 
See Screech. Imitative; see Shrike. 

Shrievalty ; see Sheriff. 

Shrift, confession. (L.) A.S. scrift, 
confession, prescribed penance. Cf. A.S. 
scrif-, weak grade of scrif-an, to shrive, to 
impose a penance; ult. of L. origin; see 
Shrive. + Icel. skrit, Swed. shrift, Dan. 
skrifte; Du. and G. schrift, writing. See 
Shrive. 

Shrike, the butcher-bird. (E.) Cf. 
Westphalian schrik, a shrike; Icel. skrikya, 
a shrike, lit. ‘ shrieker,' from Icel. s£774/a, 
to titter, orig. to shriek, and allied to Icel. 
skrakja, to screech. See Shriek and 
Screech. 

Shrill. (E) M.E. shril; cf. Lowl. 
Scotch skir/, a shrill cry, skirl, to cry 
aloud. Cf. E. Fries. schre/, Low G. schrell, 
G. schrill, shrill; A.S. seralletan, to cry 
aloud; Norweg. skryla, skræla, to cry 
shrilly. From Teut. root *skve/ (2nd grade 
*skral), to cry aloud, 

Shrimp. (E.) M.E. shrimp; cf. Lowl. 
Scotch serimp,to straiten, serimpit, dwarf- 
ish. A parallel form to shrink; cf. A.S, 
scrimman, to shrink ; Dan. dial. skrimpe, 
a lean cow. See the traces of O. Swed. 
skrimpa, strong verb, to contract, in mod. 
Swed. dialects (Rietz); and cf. M. H. Gr 
schrimpfen, to shrink, G. schrumpfen, 
Dan. skrumpen, shrivelled; Du. schrompe, 
a wrinkle. See Shrink. 

Shrine. (L) A.S. sc, a box. = L. 


A. S. | scrinium, chest, box. 
Seir. + Du. schoer; Icel. skär; Swed.| Shrink. (E) 


A.S. scrincan, pt. t. 
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scranc, pp. Scruncen, to contract, shrivel 
up.+M. Du. schrinken, to shrink, grow 
smaller; Swed. skrynka, a wrinkle. Allied 
to Shrimp, Shrug. 

Shrive; see Shrove-tide. 

Shrivel. (E.) In Shak. An E, word. 
+Swed. dial. skryv/a, to shrivel up, to 
wrinkle; séryv/a, a wrinkle. Perhaps 
allied to Swed. skroflig, rough, and to G. | 
schroff, rugged. 

Shroud. (E) A.S. scrid, garment, 
clothing.4-Icel. s&r, ornament, shrouds | 
of a ship; Dan. and Swed. skrud, dress, 
attire. Orig. a ‘ shred’ of stuff, a piece cut 
or torn off; cf. A. S. scréade (= mod. E. 
shred). The Teut. base is *skreud, to cut; 
the 2nd grade *skraud appears in Shred, 
q.v. Cf. L. scrüta, broken bits? Der. 
scroll. 

Shrove-tide, Shrove-Tuesday. 
(L. and E.) The time for shrift or con- | 
fession. The sb. srove is formed from | 
shrove, and grade of shrive (M. E. schriuen, | 
pt. t. schroof).=A.S. scrifan, to shrive, | 
impose a penance, pt. t. scräf, pp. scrif-en | 
(whence scrif-£, shrift).J-O Fries. skriva 
(pt. t. skröf) ; O. Sax. skriban, to write; | 
Du. schrijven (pt. t. schreef); Dan. skrive 
(pt. t. skrev); Swed. skrifva (pt. t. skref); 
G. schreiben (pt. t. schrieb). Teut. type 
*skreiban-, pt. t. *skraib, pp. *skribanoz. 
Conjugated as a genuine Teut. verb, but 
probably an early borrowing from Lat. 
scribere, to write. See Scribe. 

Shrub (1), a low dwarf tree. (E.) M. E. 
schrob. A.S. *scrob, a shrub; whence 
scrybb, underwood. Cf. prov. E. shruff, | 
light rubbish wood, scroff, refuse of wood ; 
Norw. skrubba, the dwarf cornel; E. 
dial. scrub, underwood ; Dan. dial. sk»wb, 
brushwood. 

Shrub (2), a drink, chiefly made with 
rum. (Arab. Arab. shirb, shuró, a drink. 
= Arab. root sAariba, he drank. See 
Sherbet. 

Shrug. (E.) M. E. shruggen, to shiver. 
The old sense was to liek, shrink up. 
Cf. Dan. skrugge, skrukke, to stoop; Swed. 
dial. skrukka, skrugga, to huddle oneself 
together, allied. to skrinka, to shrink, 
Norw. skrukken, shrunken. See Shrink. 

Shudder. (E^ M.E. schoderen, 
schuderen. Low G. schuddern; Dan. dial. 
skuddre, to shudder. A frequentative 
verb. Cf. E. Fries. schüdden, to shake; 


O. Sax. skuddian, to shake; M. Du. 
schudden, to shake, tremble. 


SICCA 


schütteln, to shake, frequent. of O. H. G. 
skuttan. 

Shuffle. (E) Frequentative of shove. 
E. Fries. schuffeln, to shuffle along, from 
schufen, to shove, push. Cf. scuffle, which 
is the frequentative of Swed. skuffa, to push, 
shove. See Scuflle. 

Shun. (E) M.E. shunien, shonien. 
A.S. scunian, to shun, avoid ; orig. sense 
(perhaps) to hurry away, hasten. Cf. Icel. 
skunda, skynda, Swed. skynda sig, Dan. 
skynde, to hasten, hurry, speed. Der. 
scoundrel, schooner. 

Shunt. (E.) Prov. E. shunt, to turn 
aside; M. E. shunten, to start aside, avoid. 
Perhaps allied to Shun (ahove). 

Shut. (E) M.E. shutten, shitten. 
A.S. scyttan, to shut; to fasten a door 
with a bolt (called a shuttle). We still 
say ‘to shoot a bolt! The A.S. scyttan 
is a weak verb; cf. scut-, weak grade of 
scéotan, to shoot.+Du. schutten, G, schüt- 
zen (from the same grade). See Shoot. 

shuttle. (E.) So called from being 
shot across the threads in weaving. M.E. 
schitel, also a bolt of a door; A.S. scyttel, 
a bolt. Formed, with suffix -e/ of the agent, 
from Teut, *skut=A.S. scut-, weak grade 
of sceotan, to shoot.4-Dan. skytte, skyttel, 
a shuttle; cf. Du. schiet-spoel, a shuttle, 
lit. ‘shoot-spool.’ Der. shuttle-cock ; from 
its being shot backwards and forwards 
like a shuttle, and because furnished with 
feathers. «f Not for shuftle-cork. 

Shuttle-cock ; see above. 

Shy. (E.) M.E. shey, scheouh, said of 
a shy horse. A.S. scéoh, timid; cf. E. 
Fries. schöi.+Dan. sky, shy ; Swed. stygg, 
skittish, shy, coy; Du. schuw, shy; G. 


scheu, timid, shy, M.H.G. schiech. Teut. 
type *skeuhoz. See Eschew. 
Si-Sy. 
Siamang, a large ape. (Malay.) 


Malay szämang. 

Sib, related. (E.) A.S. sibb, akin to; 
see Gossip. Cf. M. Swed. sz/, akin to. 

Sibilant, hissing. (L.) L. síbzlant-, 
stem of pres. part. of síbilare, to hiss. = L. 
sibilus, hissing. Imitative. 

Sibyl. (L. — Gk) L. Stbylla. = Gk. 
ZíBvAAa, a Sibyl or prophetess. 

Sicca, in phr. sicca rupee, newly coined 
rupee. (Hind. — Pers. — Arab.) Hind. 


Also G. | stkka,a die for coining. = Pers. sikka (A), the 
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same. = Arab. sikka(h), sakk, the same. 
Rich. Dict., pp. 839, 837. Cf. Sequin. 
Sick. (E) M.E.s sk. A.S. sēoc. 
+Du. 22%; Icel. sj#kr; Dan. syg; Swed. 
sjuk; G. siech; Goth. siuks, which is 
1elated to Goth. sinukan, to be ill (pt. t. 
sauk). Teut. type *seukoz. 
Sicker, Siker, certain, secure. 
M. E. siker. Borrowed from Late L. 


sécurus, for L. sēcūrus, secure ; whence also | 
O. Fries. sz£er, sikur, Du. zeker, G. sicher, | 
O. H. G. sichur, Swed. säker, Dan. sikker, | 


W. sicr. See Secure. 

Sickle. (L.) A.S. sicol.=L. secula, 
a sickle, cutter. = L. sec-dre, to cut. See 
Becant. Cf. Scythe, Saw (1). 

Side. (E) M.E. side. A.S. side, side; 
allied to A. S. sid, long, wide. 4- Du. zijde ; 
Icel. sida (allied to Icel. sd”, long, hang- 
ing down); Dan. side; Swed. sida; G. 
seite. 

Sidereal, starry. (L.) For sideral, 
from L. siderälis, relating to the stars. = L. 
sider-, for *sides-, stem of sidus, a star. 
Cf. con-sider. 

Sidesmen. (E.) Officers chosen to 
assist a churchwarden; also called szde- 
men, i.e, men at one’s side. Cf. L. assessor, 
one who sits beside another. 

Siege. (F.—L.) The orig. sense was 
‘seat,’ or ‘a sitting down,’ esp. in order to 
besiege a town. = O. F. siege, a seat, throne; 
F. siège. Not immediately from L. sedes, 
but from a verb answering to a Lat. type 
*sedicare; cf. Late L. assedium, a siege, 
for L. obstdium, a siege; both words 
being due to L. sedére, to sit; see Se- 
dentary. Der. de-siege, with E. prefix. 

Sienna, a pigment. (Ital.) Made from 
earth of Sienna, a place in Tuscany. 

Sierra, a chain of hills. (Span.— L.) 
Span. sierra, a saw, an outline of hills. = 
L, serra, a saw. 

Siesta, orig. a noon-day nap. (Span. 
—L.) Span. siesta, the hottest part of the 
day, the time for a nap, gen. from one to 
three o'clock. But orig. the sixth hour, or 
noon. = L. sexta (höra), sixth hour, noon; 
fem. of sextus, sixth. = L. sex, six. 

Sieve. (E) M.E. sive. A.S. sife; 
oldest spelling sz5z (8th cent.).4- Du. zeef; 
G. sieb. Teut. types *sibiz, *siboz, neut. ; 
cf. Lith. sz7ote, to sift. 

sift. (E) A.S. siftan, to sift; allied 
to A.S. szfe, a sieve.+Du. zzften, to sift, 
sift, a sieve; zeef, a sieve. 

Sigh, vb. (E.) M.E. sighen, also syken. 


(L.) | 


SILLABUB 


! A.S. sican, to sigh, pt. t. sac (in on-säc), 
| pp. sicen. Cf. Swed. sucka, Dan. sukke, 
| to sigh, groan. Of imitative origin. 
| Sight. (E) M.E. sight. A.S. -siht, 
gesiht, commonly gesihd. Verbal sb. allied 
to A.S. séon, to see. + Du. gezzg?; Dan. 
pos Swed. sigt; G. sicht. See Bee. 
ign. (F.—L.) O.F.signe.=L.signun, 
a mark. Der. sign, vb. ; sign-at-ure, from 
the pp. of the L. verb sigräre, to sign. 
Brugm. i. § 762 (3). Der. sennet. 

signal (F.—L.) F. signal, = Late I. 
| signale, sb., neut. of L. signadis, belonging 
to a sign. = L. signum, a sign. 

signet. (Y.—L.) F. signet; dimin. 
of F. signe; see Sign (above). 
ignify. (F.—L.) F. signifier,to be- 
token. = L. significare, to shew by signs. = 
L. signi-, for signum, a sign; -ficare, for 
facere, to make. 

Signor. (Ital.—L.) Ital. signore, sir. 
= L. acc. seniörem ; see Seignior. 

Silence. (F.— L.) F. silence. = L. 
silentium, silence. = L. silent-, stem of pres. 
pt. of szlöre, to be silent. Cf. Goth. ana- 
silan, to be silent. Der. silent, from l. 
silent-, stem of silens, pres. pt. of silēre. 

Silex, flint. (L.) L. silex (stem silic-), 
flint. Der. silic-a. Brugm. i. $ 980. 

Silhouette. (F.) This meagre form 
of portrait, made by tracing the outline of 
a shadow, was named (in derision) after 
Etienne de Sz/houette, French minister of 
finance in 1759. 

Silk. (Chinese?) A.S. seolc, seoluc (cf. 
milk, A. S. meolc) ; Icel. silki; Ch. Slav. 
shelkü(Russ. shelk’). Perhaps from Chinese 
se, set, silk; cf. L. Sericum, silk, neut. 
of Séricus, adj., belonging to the Séres; 
from Gk. XApes, pl., Chinese. See Serge. 

Sill, base of a door. (E. A.S. syll, 
a base, support.+Icel. sy//, suill, a sill; 
Swed. sy//, Swed. dial. svz//; Dan. syld; 
G. schwelle, sill, threshold. Cf. Goth. ga- 
suljan, to lay a foundation. The Teut. 
base appears to be *swe/, to found, to form 
as a base; 2nd grade *swa/, whence G. 
schwelle ; the weak grade *swul, *sul gives 
Goth. ga-suljan and A.S. sy f. (Teut. 
type *sul-ja). Der. ground-sill, spelt 
&runsel in Milton, P. L. i. 460. 

Sillabub, a mixture of wine with milk, 
|&c. (E.) Formerly sillibouk, or merri- 
bouk. * Lait aigre, a silibub or merri- 
| bowke;' Cot. Apparently from E. silly 
| merry) and M.E. bouk, A.S. búc, the 
| belly. A jocose name. 
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Silly. (E.) Orig. ‘timely;’ then happy, | 
lucky, blessed, innocent; lastly, simple, 
foolish. M. E. seči, sili; thus sy/y man in 
Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1361 =seli man 
in Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 1473. A.S. 
sélig, gesélig, timely; from s@/, time, 
season, happiness.+Du. zalig, G. selig, 
blest, happy; cf. also Icel. sell, Swed. säll, 
Goth. s2/s, good. 

Silo, a pit for storing grain or fodder. 
(Span. —L.—Gk.) Span. silo. =L. sirum, 
acc. of sirus.=Gk. oipós. Der. en-sil- 


age. 

Silt. (Scand.) 1. Either formed, with 
participial suffix -£, from sile (M. E. silen), 
to drain. = Swed. sz/a, to drain, strain, 
filter; sil, a filter. 2. Or from M. Swed. 
sylta, mud; allied to A.S. sy/-w, a miry 
place. See Sully. 

Silvan, Sylvan. (L.) The spelling 
with y is bad. =L, siluanus, belonging to 
a wood. = L, silua, a wood. Cf. Gk. An, 
a wood (connexion with sZ/ua doubtful; 
Brugm. i. $ 102). 

Silver. (E) O. Merc. sylfur (Matt. 
x. 9); A.S. seo/for; earlier szolofz.4- Du. 
silver; Icel. si/fr; Dan. sölv ; Swed. silfver; 
G. silber; Goth. silubr; Russ. sereóro; 
Lith. sidábras. 

Similar. (F.—L.) F.simijlaire; as if 
from L. *similäris, extended from similis, 
like. Cf. O. Ir. samail, Ir. samhail, W. 
hafal, like. Allied to simul, together, and 
to E. Same. Brugm. i. $$ 438, 442. 

simile. (L.) L. simile, a comparison, 
a like thing; neut. of similis, like. 
similitude. (F. —L.) F. similitude. 

= L, acc. similitūdinem, likeness. = L. 
similis, like. 

Simious, monkey-like. (L.) From L. 
simia, an ape. =L. simus (Gk. oıpös), flat- 
nosed. 

Simmer. (E.) A frequentative form, 
from the base 5774, to express the sound of 
gentle boiling. Cf. Dan. summe, G. sum- 
men, Swed. dial. summa, to hum, buzz. 

Simnel, a kind of rich cake. (F.—L.) 
O. F. simenel; Late L. simenellus, simin- 
ellus, bread of fine flour; also called sim- 
ella in Late L.= L, simila, wheat-flour of 
the finest quality; whence siminellus, for 
*similellus. Allied to Gk. gepíðaàıs, fine 
flour. Cf. Semolina, 

Simony, traffic in ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. (F.—L.—Gk.— Heb.) F. simonie; 
Late L. simónia. Named from Simon 
Magus (Acts viii. 18). = Gk. Ziuov, Simon. 


SIN 


= Heb. Shim'ón, Simeon; lit. ‘hearkening.’ 
= Heb. root shama', to hear. 

Simoom. (Arab) Arab. samiim, a 
sultry pestilential wind ; from its poisonous 
nature.=Arab. root samma, he poisoned 
(Devic). 

Simper, to smirk. (Scand.) From 
Scand.; cf. Norw. semper, fine, smart; 
Dan. dial. semper, simper, affected, coy, 
prudish; M. Swed. semper, one who 
affectedly refrains from eating; cf. Bavar. 
zimpern, to be affectedly coy (from Low 
G.). Formed from M. Swed. sz72, simp, 
an affected woman, Swed. siPp, adj., 
finical, prim. All from the notion of sip- 
ping, or taking only a little at a time; 
hence, prudish, affected, coy, &c. Cf. Low 
G. siff, prim, den Mund sipp trekken, to 
make a small mouth; and M. Du. sippen, 
to sip. See note to Sip. 

Simple. (F.—L.) F. simple.=—L. sim- 
plicem, acc. of simplex, lit. *one-fold.' == 
L. sim- (appearing also in sin-guli, one by 
one, sem-el, once, sim-ul, together) ; and 
Plic-, from plicare, to fold; see Simulate 
and Ply. Der. simplicity, F. simplicité, 
from L. acc. simplicitätem ; simplify, to 
make simple. 

simpleton. (F.—L.) I.e. simple-t-on, 
with double suffix; formed with F. suffix 
-on from Picard and M. F. simplet, a simple 
person, fem. sémplette, ‘a simple wench ;’ 
Cot.=F. ‘simple, simple; with suffixed 
-t. (So also musk-et-oon.) Cf. Span. 
simplon, a simpleton. 

Simulate. (L.) From pp. of L. simtu- 
fare, also similare, to make like. =L. 
similis, like; simul, together, lit. “at once.’ 
From Idg. *sem-, one; cf. Goth. sz, 
once; Gk. év, neut, one, pia, f. (for 
*gu-la) ; Skt. sa-krt, once; Gk. ä-maf, 
once; Brugm. ii. $ 165. 

simultaneous. (L. Late L. simul- 
taneus; coined from L. simult-im, at the 
same time. = L. símu?, together. 

Sin. (E.) A. S. synn (sinn, senn).+Du. 
zonde ; Icel. synd, synd ; Dan. Swed. synd; 
G. sünde, O. H.G. suntea. Thusthe A. S. 
synn represents a Teut. type *sundja, fem., 
or rather an Idg. type *sarztyä ; where *sast 
is the weak grade of sent: sont. Allied 
to L. sons (stem sont-), guilty, sinful, orig. 
‘real.’ [‘ Language regards the guilty man 
as the man who it was;’ Curtius.] Cf. 
Ion. Gk. é-ov7-, stem of ¿wv (for *éo-wr), 
being, pres. pt. of eixi, I am. See Booth. 
Der. sin, vb. 
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Since. (E) Written for szzs, which is 
short for M. E. sithens, since. This is 
formed, with adverbial suffix -s, from M. E. 
sithen, since, a modification of A. S. sid0an, 
for sid dan, after that. 
was orig. an adj., meaning ‘late,’ but here 


represents the compar. adv., later, after; 


cf. Goth. seithus, late, seithu, adv., late, 
-seiths, adv., later. The A.S. dar is the 
instrumental of the definite article or de- 
monst. pronoun. The G. seitdem, since, 
is similarly formed. See Sievers, §§ 323, 


337- 
Sincere. (F.-L.) O.F. sincere. =L. 


sincerus, pure, sincere. Der. sincerity, | 
from M. F. sincerité, from L. acc. sönceri- | 


tätem. 


Sinciput. (L.) The fore part ofthe 


head; lit. “half head.’ =L. sinciput, half | 


the head. =L. sémz-, half; and caput; see 
Semi- and Capital. Brugm. i. $ 121. 
Sinder, the true spelling of Cinder, 


q. v. 
Sine. (L.) From L. sinus, a bosom, 
a fold, a curve; peculiarly used. See 
Sinus. 

Sinecure. (L.) For size curd, without 
cure of souls; hence, an office without 
work. 


B. The A.S. sid | 


SIRRAH 


| intrans., pt. t sanc, pp. suncen. + Du. 
zinken; Icel. sökkva (for sinkva); Dan. 
synke; Swed. sjunka; G. sinken; Goth. 
| sigkwan (for *singkwan). B. For the trans. 
form, cf. A.S. sencan, to cause to sink, G. 
senken. Der. sink, orig. a place into which 
filth sank or was collected; Cor.i. 1. 126. 
Brugm. i. §§ 421(3), 679. 

| Sinople, green. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. sino- 
ple, ‘green;’ Cot. = Late L. sindpis, 
| greenish, also reddish; L. simópis, red 
| ochre. = Gk. oworis, owveomxr, a red earth 
found in Cappadocia, and imported-from 
Stnope, on the Black Sea. 

Sinus, a bend, fold, &c. (L.) L. sinus, 
a bosom, bend, bay, fold. Now only used 
in anatomy, and, in the form size, in 
mathematics. Der. sinuous, L. sinudsus, 
full of curves. 

Sip, vb. (E) M. E. sien. It answers 
| to A. S. syfian, to absorb moisture, a causal 
form allied to A. S. sigan, to sup. See 
Sup. € In the E. Fries. sien, to sip, 

M. Du. szpfen, to sip, Norw. szpla, to sip, 
| the i suggests a connexion with Low G. 
|söpen, to drip; but cf. E. Fries. süpken, 
| to sip, Swed. dial. syppa, to drink. Der. 

sip, sb. 

Siphon. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. siphon. = L, 


Sinew. (E.) M. E. sínewe. A.S. sinu | siphonem, acc. of sipho, a siphon, bent pipe 
(dat. sinwe), seonu.- Du. zenuw; Dan. | for drawing off liquids. = Gk. aipav, a small 
sene ; Swed. sena ; G. sehne; also Icel. sin. | pipe or reed. 

Perhaps allied to Skt. szāva(s), a tendon. | ope, a little sop. (E.) Dimin. of sop, 

Sing. (E) A.S. singan, orig. to sing, | with vowel-change (from Teut. # to y>?). 
resound; pt. t. sang, pp. sungen. See | See Sop. 

Song; and see singe. + Du. zingen; | Sir, Sire. (F.-L.) Sir is short for 

Icel. syngja; Dan. synge; Swed. sjunga; | sire.=F. sire, sir. = L. senior, older, elder ; 

Goth. szegwa (for *singwan) ; G. singen.| (the word seignior being from the acc. 
singe, to scorch. (E.) For senge; seniorem). Sireis a variant of O. F. senre 

M. E. sengen. A.S. sengan, to singe; lit. | < L. senior (see Schwan). 

“to make to sing,’ from the hissing of a| Sirdar, a commander. (Pers.) Pers. 

burning log, &c. Causal of singan, to | sardar, a chief. — Pers. sar, head (cf. Gk. 

sing (above). + Du. zengen, G. sengen, | kápa); -där, possessing, holding. 

causal verbs, similarly formed. Siren. (L.— Gk.) L.sirén. = Gk.0e php, 

Single. (L.) L. síngulus, single, sepa- | a nymph who enticed seamen to destruc- 
rate, in Plautus and in late Latin; in |tion by her magic song. 
classical Latin, we have only singu/i, pl.,| Sirloin, Surloin. (F.—L.) M.E.sur- 
one by one. Allied to Simple, q. v. n; XV cent. = O. F. surlonge (14th 
Brugm. i. $ 441. M.E. and O. F. sengle. | cent.), the surloin. =F. sur, upon, above 

singular. (F.—L.) M.E. singwler.— | (from L. super); longe, loin; see Loin. 
F. singulier.=L. singularis, single. =L. | f The story about turning the /oz into 
singuli, pl., one by one (above). sir-loin by knighting it is mere trash. 

Sinister. (L) L. sinister, on the left| Sirname, for Surname, q. v. 
hand, inauspicious. | Sirocco, a hot wind. (Ital. — Arab.) 

Sink. (E) Properly intransitive [the | Ital. s/zocco, south-east wind. = Arab. skarg, 
transitive form should rather end in -ch; cf. | east (Devic). See Saracen. 
drench from drink). = A. S. sincan,| Sirrah. (F.-L.) Sirra (Minsheu, ; 
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serrha (Levins). A contemptuous exten- 
sion of sire, perhaps by addition of aZ ! or 
ha! (so Minsheu).=O.F. sire, Prov. sira, 
sir. = l. senior; see Sir. 

Sir-reverence. (L.) Short for save- 
reverence, a translation of L. salua reuer- 
entia, i. e. reverence to you being preserved, 
or, by your leave.=L. salua, abl. fem. 
of saluus, safe; and reuerentia, abl. of 
reuerentia. 

Sirup; see Syrup. 

Siskin, a song-bird. (Low G.—Sla- 
vonic.) Low G. zieske, ziseke, a siskin; 
Du. szjsje, where the dimin. suffix Je 
answers to an older suffix -en, so that 
sijsje implies an older form *sz/s&ez. Cf. 
Dan. sisgen, a siskin; Swed. siska. Of 
Slavonic origin. = Polish czyizb, dimin. 
form of czyż, a siskin; Sloven. cAzzAek; 
Russ. cif’. See Miklosich, p. 36. 

Sister. (E. A. S. sweostor, swuster ; 
M. E. suster ; affected by Icel. syszzr.4- Du. 
zuster; Icel. systir, Swed. syster, Dan. 
söster, Goth. swistar; G.schwester. Further 
allied to L. soror (for *swesor) ; O. Ir. suir, 
W. chwaer, Lith. sess; Skt. svasar-. 
Brugm. ii. $ 122. Der. cousin, q. v. 

Sit. (E.) A.S. sittan, pt. t. set, pp. 
seten.$+ Du. zitten; Icel. sitja; Dan. sidde; 
Swed. szta ; G. sitzen. Tent. type *setjan-, 
pt. t. *sat, pp. *setanoz. Further allied to 
Goth. sitan; W. seddu; L. sedēre; Gk. 
&Kopa, I sit; Skt. sad. See Sedentary. 
(ASED.) Der. set. 

Site. (F.-L.) F. site; M.F. sit. = L. 
situm, acc. of situs, a site, place. = L. situs, 
pp. of sinere, to let, suffer, permit; the orig. 
sense seems to have been to place. Hence 
Position, q. v. But see Brugm. i. $ 920. 

Sith, since. (E.) Short for M. E. sithen; 
see Since. 

Situate. (L. Late L. si/wätus, pp. of 
situäre, to place.—L. situ-, for situs, a 
place. See Site. 

Six. (E) A.S. sx.J-Icel., Dan., and 
Swed. sex; G. sechs; Goth. saihs; Russ. 
sheste; W. chwech; Gael. and Irish se; 
L. sex; Gk. ¿£; Lith. szeszz ; Pers. shash ; 
Skt. shash. See Brugm. ii. $ 170. Der. 
six-th, M. E. sixte, A.S. six-ta; six-ty, 
A. S. sixtig. See Sexagenarian. 

Sizar, a student admitted at lower fees, 
at Cambridge, than a pensioner. (F.—L.) 
Named from size, formerly a farthing’s- 
worth of bread or drink (Blount). Size is 
short for asszze, an allowance of provisions; 
sce Assize (1). See below. 
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Size (1), an allowance of food; also 


magnitude. (F.—L.) Short for asszze; 
see Assize (1). 

Size (2), weak glue. (Ital.—L.) Ital. 
sisa, ‘syse or glew;' Florio. Short for 


assisa,size. So called from making colours 
lie flat. 2 M. Ital. assisare, ‘to sute [suit] 
well ;’ Florio. = Ital. assiso, pp. of asszdere, 
to sit; also, to situate. — L. asszdere, lit. 
to sit near. = L. as- (for ad), near; sedere, 
to sit. See Bit. 

Skain, Skene, Skean, Skein, a 
dagger, knife. (Irish.) Irish and Gael. 
sgian, a knife; O. Irish scian; W. ysgien, 
a cutting instrument. Cf. W. ysgí, a 
cutting off; Gk. oxyde, to slit. 

Skate (1), a large flat fish. (Scand.) 
M. E. scafe.=Icel. skata; Norw. skata. 
Cf. L. sguatus, a skate (Pliny) ; also Irish 
sgat, a skate (from E.) 

Skate (2), Scate, a frame with a 
steel blade, for sliding on ice. (Du.— F.— 
Low G.) Properly skates; the s being 
dropped because skates looked like a pl. 
form. [Cf. scatches (another form of 
skateses, pl., but usually meaning ‘ stilts’). | 
= Du. schaatsen, skates, a pl. form, from a 
sing. schaats, whence schaatsryder, a skate- 
rider, skater (Sewel) ; M. Du. skaetsen, pl. 
= 0. North. F. escache, Picard form of O.F. 
eschace, a stilt (12th cent.); whence F. 
échasse. [So also M. Du. Zaetsez, lit. * to 
catch;' from Picard cacher, for O. F. 
chacer.] =Low G. schake, a shank, leg. 
Thus scatches or shares are ‘ shanks,’ contri- 
vances for lengthening the stride; cf. F. 
échasse, a stilt, as above. 

Skein, Skain, a knot (or quantity) of 
thread or silk, (F.—C.?) M. E. skeyne, 
a quantity of yarn.—M.F. escaigne, ‘a 
skain ;’ Cot.; F.écagne. Perhaps of Celtic 
origin; cf. Gael. sgeinnidh, flax, thread 
(unless this is from E.). Der. (probably) 
skainsmates, companions (Shak.), as if as- 
sociated in winding yarn; but cf. Skain. 

Skeleton. (Gk.) Gk. oxederdv, a 
dried body; neut. of aweAerös, dried. = Gk. 
oreAAeıv, to dry, parch. 

Skellum, a cheat. (Du) See Nares. 
Du. schelm, a rogue, villain; the Du. sch 
being rendered (as in landscape) by sk — sc. 
+G.schelm; O. H. G. scelmo, a pestilence, 
carrion, worthless rogue. 

Skeptic; see Sceptic. 

Skerry, a rock surrounded by sea. 
(Scand.) From Icel. sker, a skerry; see 
Scar (2). 
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Sketch. (Du.-Ital.-L.-Gk.) Du. 
schets, a draught, sketch. = Ital. schizzo, a 
first rough draught. = L. schedium, a thing 
made hastily; from schedius, adj., hastily 
made. = Gk. exéXos, sudden; allied to 
oxedóv, near; from the base oxe-, to hold. 
Allied to Scheme. 


Skew. (O. Low G.) M.E. skewen, 
verb, to turn aside. =M. Du. schuwen, 
schouwen, to avoid, shun; Low G. 


schuwen, schouem, io avoid. 4- O. H. G. 
sciuhen, G. scheuen, to avoid; from scheu, 
adj, shy. Thus Ze skew is to turn aside, 
like a shying horse, and is derived from 
the adj. appearing in E. shy. See Shy. 
Der. askew, i. e. on the skew. 

Skewbald, piebald. (O. Low G. and 
C.) Marked in a skew or irregular man- 
ner; see Bald. Cf. pie-bald. @ We find, 
however, M.E. skewed, pie-bald ; perhaps 
from M.E. skewes (blotches ?), used as the 
pl. of sky, a cloud. If so, there is no con- 
nexion with Skew (above). 

Skewer. (Doubtíul) Formerly skuer 
(A.D. 1411). Etym. unknown. €] Prov. 
E. skiver, a skewer, is the Scand. form 
answering to E. shiver, a small piece; cf. 
Dan. dial. skivrt, small sticks for fuel. 
See Shiver (2). 

Skid. (Scand.) Orig. a thin slip of 
wood, to put under a wheel. = Norw. skida, 
a thin plank; cf. Icel. sk70, a billet of 
wood; see Shide. 

Skiff. (F.—M. H.G.) M.F. esquif, ‘a 
skiffe, little boat;’ Cot.=M.H.G. skif, 


G. el a ship; see Ship. 

ill, discernment, tact. (Scand.) M.E. 
skil, often in the sense of ‘reason.’ = Icel. 
skil, a distinction; cf. s&z//a, to part, sepa- 
rate, distinguish ; Dan. s4/e£/, Swed. skal, 
reason; Dan. sille, Swed. skilja, to sepa- 
rate. Allied to Lith. ste/¢z,to cleave; Swed. 
skala, to peel. From Teut. root *skel; sce 
Scale (1). Der. skill, vb., as in phr. “it 
skills not,’ i.e. makes no difference; from 
Icel. skilja, often used impersonally, with 
the sense ‘it differs.’ 

Skillet, a small pot. (F.—L.) For- 
merly skellet. = 0. F. escuellette, ‘a little 
dish;' Cot. Dimin. of O.F. escuelle, a 
dish. — L. scutella, a dish ; dimin. of scutra, 
atray. See Scuttle. 

Skim, totake off scum. (Scand.) Dan. 
skumme, Swed. skumma, to skim; from 
skum, scum. The E. verb preserves an 
old vowel-change from to y, later 7; cf. 
fill from full. And cf. Dan. dial. skimmel, 
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a thin film on milk; E. Fries. schämen, to 
skim. 

Skin. (Scand.) Icel. skinn, Swed. skinn, 
Dan. skind, skin. Cf. G. schinden, to skin, 
flay; also W. cen, skin, ysgen, dandriff. 

ink, to serve out wine. (Scand.) 
M. E. skenken ; [also schenken, from A.S. 
scencan, to pour out; orig. to draw off 
through a pipe ; from A.S. scanc,a shank, 
shank-bone, hollow bone (hence, a pipe)). 
= lcel skenkja, Dan. skienke. + Du. 
schenken, G. schenken, to skink. Teut. 
type *skankjan- ; from *skank-, a shank, 
pipe of bone. See Nunchion. 

Skip. (Scand) M.E. skippen; also 
skeppen (Cursor Mundi). Cf. Swed. dial. 
skopa, to skip, leap (as animals), to dance ; 
M. Swed. stnega, skoppa, Rietz; Icel. 
skoppa, to spin like a top. And cf. M. H.G. 
pa odd to gallop. (The E. : is for y, 
mutation of x.) Cf. Dan. dial. skipe sig, 
to move aside. 

Skipper. (Du) Du. schipper, a ma- 
riner.= Du. schif, a ship; cognate with E. 
ship; see Ship. 

irmish. (F.-O.H.G.) Also spelt 
scrimmage. M.E. scarmishe, sb., from 
scarmishen, vb. — O. F. eskermiss-, a stem 
of eskermir, to fence, fight. (Cf. M. F. es- 
carmouche, ‘a skirmish, bickering ;’ Cot.] 
=0. H. G. skerman, to defend, fight, also 
scirman. = O. H. G. scirm (G. schirm), 

a shield, screen, shelter, guard, defence. 
To skirmish is, properly, to fight behind 
cover, hence to advance, under shelter, to 
fight. B. Note also O.F. eskermisor, es- 
cremisseor, a fencer; escremissement, 
fencing. 

irr, Scur, to scour a country. (F. 


—L.) Variants of Scour (2). Cf. M.E. 
scurrour, a scout. 
Skirret, the water-parsnip. (Scand.) 


M. E. skirwit ; older form skirwhit. As if 
* sheer white,’ from the colour of the root ; 
from Icel. s£zz7, sheer, bright; Avitr, white. 
Prob. a popular form, and perverted from 
O. F. eschervis (M. F. chervi), a skirret. = 
Span. chirivia. = Arab. karawiä, karwia ; 
whence also Carraway. 

Skirt. (Scand) M.E. shyrt. = Icel. 
skyrta, a shirt, kind of kirtle; see Shirt. 
A doublet of shirt, but restricted to the 
lower part of a garment. 

Skittish. (Scand.) From Lowl. Scotch 
skit, to flounce, caper about. This is a 
secondary verb, of Scand. origin, from the 
verb to shoot. = Swed. dial. skutta, skötta, 
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to leap about; cf. *s£u/, weak grade of 
Swed. skjuta, to shoot. 2. Note Swed. 
skytt, Icel. skyti, a marksman; whence 
the verb fo s£i£ in the sense to aim at or 
reflect upon a person, and the sb. skit, 
an oblique taunt. See Shoot. 

skittles, a game. (Scand.) Formerly 
skittle-pins; so called because shot at by 
a skittle or projectile. — Dan. skyttel, a 
shuttle; Icel. s&u///, a projectile, harpoon, 
bolt of a door. Cf. Icel. s&u/-, weak grade 
of skjota, to shoot; see Shoot. 

Skua, a gull, bird. (Scand.) Icel. skáfr, 
skümr, the skua, or brown gull. Prob. 
from the colour. Cf. Icel. s&zmi, dusk ; 
Swed. and Norweg. skum, dusky, dull (of 
the weather), dusky (in colour); cf. Sky. 

S ; see Sculk. 

Skull; see Scull. 

Skunk, a quadruped. (N. American 
Indian.) Said to be from the Abenaki 
seganku, a skunk; this is a dialect of 
Algonquin (Lower Canada). 

Sky. (Scand.) M.E. skye, a cloud. = 
Icel. sky, acloud; Dan. Swed. sky, a cloud. 
Allied to A.S. sczo, O. Sax. scio, a cloud; 
A.S. sca, shade; Skt. sku, to cover. 
(V SKEU.) 

b (1), a thin slip of timber or stone. 
(F. — Teut.) M.E. slab, slabbe. Ap- 
parently a weakened form of prov. E. s/af, 
a slab (Halliwell). =O. F. esc/ape, ‘ éclat ; 
de menues esc/apes de bois,’ i.e. thin 
slabs of wood; Godefroy. Prob. of Teut. 
origin. (Wedgwood cites ‘ Languedoc 
esclapa, to split wood, bos esclapa, split 
logs, esclapo, a slab of wood or stone.’) 
Cf. Ital. schiappare, to split. Perhaps from 
the prefix es- (L. ex), and Low G. klappen, 
to clap, make an explosive sound. (Kör- 
ting, $ 5453.) 

Slab (2), slimy..(E.) The same as 
prov. E. s/abóy, sloppy, dirty; from prov. 
E. slab, a puddle; cf Norw. s/abd, filth; 
Irish s/ab, slaib, Gael. s/aió, mire, mud. 
Also M. E. slabben, to wallow; E. Fries. 
slabben, Du. slabben, to lap up; Swed. 
dial. s/abba, to splash, to soil. And see 
Slabber below. 

Slabber, to slaver. (E.) M. E. s/aberen, 
frequent. of M. E. slabben, to wallow 
(above).+E. Fries. slabbern, to lap, sup, 
or lick up; Low G. slabbern, slubbern, 
to slabber, lap, sip, frequent. of s/ahben, 
to lap; G. schlabbern, schlabben, to lap, to 
slabber. Cf. prov. E. slap, to lick up food, 
eat quickly; Dan. dial. s/abbe, slappe, to 
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lap up. Of imitative origin; cf. slobber, 
slubber. See Slaver. 

Slack. (E) M. E. slak. A.S. see, 
sleac, slack, slow.4Icel. s/akr; Swed. Dan. 
slak ; prov. G. schlak, slack, loose. Teut. 
type *slakoz. Orig. sense ‘fluid’; see 
below. Allied to Lax; Brugm. i. § 193. 

s , dross, scoria. (Swed.) Swed. 
slagg, dross of metal; so called from flow- 
ing over when fused; Norw. s/agga, to 
flow over. Cf. Icel. s/agna, to flow over, 
slag, slagi, wet, damp, water penetrating 
walls. It is a variant of slack, as seen 
by G. schlacke, ‘dross, slacks, sediment,’ 
Flügel; schlackern, to trickle, schlack, 
slack, drossy, sloppy; Low G. s/akke, 
slag. 

Siake, to slacken, quench, wet. (E.) 
A.S. slacian, to grow slack; cf. prov. E. 
sleck, to quench, A.S. sleccan, to grow 
slack (hence, to make slack, slacken). = 
A. S. sleac, slack ; see Slack. +I cel. s/okva 
(pp. slokinn), to slake; Swed. släcka, to 
quench, allay, slake, from s/ak, adj. 

Slade, a valley. (E) M.E. slad(e). 
A.S. sled. 4+ Westphal. slade, a ravine; 
Dan. dial. slade, a flat piece of land. 

Slag, Slake; see Slack. 

Slam. (Scand.) Norweg. slemba, slem- 
ma, to smack, bang, slam a door; Swed. 
dial. s/amma, to push hastily; Icel. s/amra, 
to slam. Cf. Swed. slammer, a noise. 
Allied to Slap. Of imitative origin. 

Slander, scandal. (F. —L.—Gk.) M. E. 
sclandre, sclaundre. == O. F. esclandre, scan- 
dal. The oldest O. F. form was escand/e, 
whence escandre, and finally esclandre, with 
inserted /. It is merely another form of 
Scandal, q. v. 

Slang, vulgar language. (Scand.) Nor- 
weg. sleng, a slinging, a device, a burthen 
of a song, s/engza, to sling, slengja kjeften, 
to slang, abuse (lit. ‘to sling the jaw’), 
slengjenamn, a slang-name, slengjeord, a 
slang word, insulting word. All from 
slengja, to sling, causal form from the 2nd 
grade of the Icel. s/yngva, to sling. See 
Sling. 

Slant, to slope. (Scand.) M. E. s/enten, 
to slope, glide. = Swed. dial. slenta, slänta, 
causal of s/ínta (pt. t. slant), to slide, slip 
with the foot ; Swed. s/inta, to slip, glance 
aside. The E. adj. s/ant, sloping, an- 
swers to Swed. dial. s/ant, slippery. Der. 
a-slant, i.e. on the slant. 

Slap. (E) M.E. slappe, a smart blow ; 
an imitative word ; allied to Slam.4Low 
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G. slapp, sound of a blow, a slap; G. 
schlapp, interj., slap! schlappe, sb., a 
slap, schlappen, to slap. Der. slap-bang, 
violently ; slap-dash, off hand. 

Slash. (F.—Teut.) [Lowl. Sc. slash, to 
work in wet, is from Swed. s/aska, Dan. 
slaske, to dabble in water.] The sense ‘to 
cut” appears in ‘ slis and s/as, i.e. much 
cutting; Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 90.=0. F. 
esclachier, to break in pieces. =O. F. es- 
(L. ex), very; and Teut. type *4/akjan, 
M. H. G. Alecken, to break with a clack; 
cf. F. claque, a clack, M. H. G. klac. 
(Korting, $ 4541.) 

Slat, a thin bar of wood. (F.—O. H. G.) 
M. E. s/at, a slate; seebelow. € Hardly 
from Gael. and Irish s/at, a rod, twig; 
though these are related to /ath. 

Slate (1),a flake ofstone. (F. — O.H.G.) 
M. E. slat, sclat. == O. F. esclat, a splinter, 
slice of wood, &c. (hence, a thin slice of 
slate). — O. F. esclater, to split, burst, 
shiver. This answers to a Late L. type 
*exclapitare, to break with a clap; from 
L. ex, and Low G. klapp, a clap, loud 
noise. (Körting, $ 4543.) Y The a in 
slate was orig. short. 

Slate (2), to bait, ridicule, criticise 
sharply, abuse. (E.) M. E. ster ; A.S. 
siztan, to bait, set dogs on (an animal); 
causal vb. from s/itan, to slit, tear, rend ; 
see Slit. 

Slattern, an untidy woman. (Scand.) 
From prov. E. s/atter, to waste, to be un- 
tidy, to throw about; frequent. of s/at, to 
dash or throw about. = Icel. sZc//a, to slap, 
dab, dash liquids about; Norweg. s/effa, to 
fling about, jerk ; Icel. s/etta, sb., a dab, 
spot of ink. Allied to which are Dan. 
slat, a slop; slat, slatten, slattet, loose, 
flabby; s/a/fes, to become slack; s/atte, 
a slatten; Low G. s/atje, a slattern. 
T Slut is quite distinct. 

Slaughter, sb. (Scand.) M.E. slaghter. 
=Icel. s/äfr, slaughter, whence sláfra, to 
slaughter cattle; cf. Noreen, $ 224. The 
A. S. word is -sleaht, whence M. E. slaught. 
+Du. Swed. s/agz, G. schlacht (Teut. type 
*slah-tä). All from *slah, the base of 
Slay, q.v. 

Slave. (F.-L —Gk.—Slavonic.) F. 
esclave. = Late L. sclavus, a Slavonian 
captive. a slave.=Late Gk. ’EokAaßnvos, 
the same. The origin of .Slavon-ían is 
unknown; Miklosich, p. 308. 


Slaver, to slabber. (Scand.) Icel. | 
slafra, to slaver; cognate with Low G. 
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slabbern, to slabber. See Slabber. Der. 
slaver, sb., from Icel. slafr, slefa, slaver. 

Slay (1), to kill. (E.) The form s/ay is 
due to the pp. s/az-2; else, the infin. would 
have been s/ee. Orig. to smite. M.E. 
sleen.=A.S. sličan (contracted form of 
*slahan), to smite, pt. t. sloh, pp. slegen 
(whence M. E. slein, E. slain).4 Du. slaan ; 
Icel. s/a; Dan. s/aae; Swed. s/d; Goth. 
slahan; G. schlagen. Teut. type *s/ah- 
an-; cf. O. Irish slig-im, I strike. 

slay (2), sley, a weaver's reed. (E.) 
A.S. slahe; see sleahe in A.S. Dict. ; 
orig. form *s/ege, gen. *slagan; Camb. 
Phil. Trans. 1899, p. 139 (231). So called 
from striking the web together.—A. S. 
slean (<*slahan), to strike; see Slay 
(1). 

Sleave, Sleave-silk, soft floss silk. 
(Scand. ?) ‘Ravelled s/eave,’ i.e. tangled 
loose silk. Cf. Dan. dial. s/öve, a knot, 
twist, tangle (in thread). Perhaps the 
orig. sense was “loose”; cf. Icel. s/efa, to 
slacken. 

Sled, a sledge. (Du) M.E. slede. = 
M. Du. sledde (Du. slede). + Icel. sleði, 
Dan. s/ede, Swed. slede, a sledge; G. 
schlitten, a sledge. From the weak grade 
of the verb Zo side; see Slide. 

sledge. (Du.) This is a corrupt form; 
apparently due to slds, pl. of sled, 

edge-hammer. (E.) A redupli- 
cated form; a sledge means ‘a hammer.’ = 
A.S. slecg, dat. slecge, a heavy hammer, 
smiter. For Teut. type *s/agjà, fem. ; 
from *s/ag, for *slah, base of A. S. s/éan, 
to smite.+Du. slegge, slei, Swed. slägga, 
Tcel. sleggja, a sledge or heavy hammer. 
See Slay (1). 

Sleek, Slick, smooth, glossy. (E.) 
M. E. slike, + Icel. s/ikr, sleek, smooth. 
Allied to Du. slijk, North Fries. s/ck, E. 
Fries. sZi&, slime; G. schlick, grease; cf. 
the Low G. strong verb sliken (pt. t. sleek, 
pp. sleken) =G. schleichen (pt.t. schlich), to 
slink, crawl, move as if through mire; see 
Slink. The Teut. type of the verb is 
*sletkan-, pt.t. *slaik, pp. *slikanoz. Orig. 
sense ‘ greasy,’ like soft mud. 

Sleep, vb (E.) A.S. slépan, slépan, 
pt. t. sz. 4- Du. slapen; Goth. s/öpan; G. 
schlafen, to sleep. The sb. is A. S. 5/22, 
Du. slaap, Goth. sléps, G. schlaf, O. H.G. 
slaf, orig. * drowsiness;' allied to Low G. 


| stapp, G. schlaff, lax, loose, flabby, unbent, 


relaxed (as in sleep). Teut. type *s/22an-, 
redupl. vb. Allied to L. Jad, to glide; 
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Kuss. s/abuii, weak, slack. Cf. E. sleepy, 
i. e. inactive. 

Sleeper, a block of wood under rails; 
from the vb. above. (E.) Cf. F. dormant, a 
sleeper; from dormir, to sleep. 

Sleet. (E) M.E. see. From O. 
Mere. *s/éte, A. S. *s/pte, not found. Cf. E. 
Fries. s/aite, hail; Low G. sloten, pl. hail- 
stones (Lübben); G. schlosse, hailstone. 
From Teut. type *s/au¢i-; orig. sense un- 
known. Cf. also Dan. s/ud, sleet. €«1 Norw. 
sletta, sleet, seems to be unrelated. 

Sleeve. (E. O. Merc. s/ef, a sleeve ; 
A.S. sipf. FM. Du. sleve, a sleeve; N. 
Fries, s/ief; cf. M. Du. sloove, a veil, cover; 
Du. s/oof, an apron ; Low G. sluwe, a husk, 
shell. From Teut. root *s/ewd; variant form 
of*sleup, whence M. H. G. s/oufe, a cover, 
allied to M. H. G. s/owfen, to let slip, cover. 
Cf. Goth. s/Zupan (pt. t. slaup, pp. slu- 
fans), to slip, creep into. Itis thus allied 
to slip, from the slipping of the sleeve on 
and off, in dressing and undressing. See 
Slip, and Slop (2). 

Sleigh. (Du.) An ill-spelt word; 
there is no final guttural.= Du. s/ce, short 
for slede, a sledge; cf. Du. s/eekoets, for 
sledekoets, lit. ‘a sledge-coach.’ Cf, Norw. 
slee, for slede, a sledge; see Sled. 

Sleight, dexterity. (Scand.) For 
sleighth; M.E. sleighthe. = Icel. slegd, sly- 
ness, cunning. = Icel. s/egr, sly. So also 
Swed. sl07d, dexterity, from s/óg, dexterous. 
See Sly, Sloid. 

Slender, thin, feeble. (F. —O. Low G.) 
M. E. sclendre, slendre.=O.F. esclendre, 
“sklendre;” Palsgrave, p. 323.=M. Du. 
slinder, slender, thin; as sb., a water- 
snake, named from its gliding or trailing. 
= M. Du. sänderen, also slidderen, to drag, 
train along, trail; Low G. s/ndern, to 
slide on the ice (whence Low G. slender, 
a trailing gown). Nasalised forms from 
the verb Zo slide. Cf. O. H. G. s/intan in 
Schade. 

Sleuth - hound, a slot-hound; see 
Slot (2). 

Slice, sb. (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. se, 
sclice. =w O. F. esclice, a splinter, shiver, 
piece of split wood. =O. F. escZiczz, to slit 
(whence E. s/ice, vb.).—O. H. G. *slitjan, 
slizzen, related to sclizan, slizan, to slit, 
shiver (whence O. F. esclier, to shiver), 
cognate with E. s/t; see Slit. 

lick; see Sleek. 

Slide, vb. (E.) A.S. slidan, pt. t. s/àd, 


I 
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O. H. G. s/itan, to slide, G. schlitten, a 
sledge. Also Lith. s/idus, slippery. 

Slight, adj. (O. Low G.) M. E. slight, 
orig. sense even or flat ; then plain, smooth, 
simple, trivial, &c.=M. Du. s/icht, even, 
plain, s/echt, slight, simple, vile; cf. 
slichten, “to slight, to make even or plaine,’ 
Hexham ; O. Low G. slight, even, simple, 
bad. Icel. s/z//r, flat, smooth, trivial; 
Dan. s/e/, level, bad; Swed. s/à/, smooth, 
worthless, slight; Goth. s/azhts, smooth; 
G. schlecht, bad, schlicht, smooth, plain, 
homely; O. H. G. sicht, smooth. Teut. 
type *s/ehtoz, smooth. Root unknown. 

lim. (Du) Orig. sense ‘oblique’; 
thence weak, poor, thin, bad, slight; prov. 
E. s/im, crafty. = M. Du. sm, awry, crafty. 
+ G. schlimm, bad, cunning; M. H. C. 
slimp, oblique, slanting, awry; Dan. Swed. 
slem, worthless; Icel. skemr, vile. 

Slime. (E) A.S. slim.4Du. s»; 
Icel slim; Swed. s/em; Dan. slim; G. 
schleím. Cf. L. Zimus, mud. 

Sling, vb. (Scand.) From Icel. slyngva, 
slöngva, to sling, throw, pp. slunginn ; 
Swed. slinga, totwist; cf. O. H. G. scAZn- 
gan, to wind, twist, sling, Du. sZizgeren, 
to toss, sling. Teut. type *slengwan- ; 
pt. t. *slang. € A.S. slingan (rare), to 
creep, seems to be a variant of sZncaz. 
See below, Der. sling, sb. ; slang, q. v. 

Slink. (E) A.S. slincan, to creep; 
nasalised form of A. S. *s/ican (not found), 
which is cognate with Low G. s/iken, to 
creep (pt. t. sleek, pp. sleken), and G. 
schleichen, to creep (pt. t. schlich).4-Swed. 
dial. sZiz£a (pt. t. slank); cf. Lith. s/214t?,to 
creep. Allied to Sleek ; also to Sling. 

Slip. (E) A weak verb; due to the 
weak grade of A. S. *s/ipan; cf. A. S. slip- 
or, slipig, slippery. + Du. slippen, Swed. 
slippa, O. H. G. slipfan, to slip, weak 
verbs; allied to Du. s/ijpen, G. schleifen, 
to grind smooth, whet, polish. We also 
find A. S. s/afaz, pt. t. sléap, pp. slopen ; 
cf. Goth. s/iupan, pt. t. slaup, pp. slupans, 
to slip or creep into. Teut. types *s/e/pan- 
and *sleupan-. The latter is allied to L. 
¿ibricus, slippery; see Lubricate. Cf. 
Brugm. i. $5 553, 563. Der. s/ipp-er, a 
loose shoe easily slipped on; slipper-y, 
from A. S. s/¿por, slippery, with added -y. 
And see seve, sloop. 

Slit. (E) M. E. slitten, weak verb; 
from the weak grade of s/iten, strong verb. 
= A.S. s/itan, to slit, rend; pt. t. slat, 


pp. sliden. Ct. also A.S. slidor, slippery ; | sliten.+4Icel. slita, Swed. slita, Dan. thee, 
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to rend; Du. sZj/en, to wear out; O.H.G. | O. Fries. and Du. s/of, a lock, fastening. = 
slizan, G. schleissen, to slit, whence schlit- | Du. slot- (Teut. *s/u2-), weak grade of 
zen, to slice. Teut. type *sleitan-, pt. t. | sluiten, to shut; so also Low G. s/of, a 
*slait, Der. slice. | bar, from sluten, to shut; G. schloss, 
Sliver, a splinter, twig. (E. M. E. alock,acastle. We find also Swed. s/u/a, 
sliver, dimin. of prov. E. slive, a slice, | G. schliessen, O. H. G. sliozan, to shut ; 
chip; from M. E. s/zuezt (sliven),to cleave. | allied to O. Fries. s/mta, also sklüta, to 
=A. S. -slifan, to cleave, pt. t. -s/af; in| shut; and hence to L. claudere, to shut; 
to-slifan. A parallel form to A. S. s/itan, see Clause. (YSKLEUD.) Y Sot, a 
pt. t. s/af; see Slit. | narrow depression or aperture, is prob. the 
Slobber, Slubber, to do carelessly, same word ; it is shaped like a bar. 
to sully. (Scand. Dan. s/ubbre, to! Slot (2), track of a deer. (O.F.— 
slabber; Swed. dial. s/ubbra, to slubber, Scand.) O.F. esclot, track, trace. = Icel. 
slobber, be disorderly, frequent. of Swed. | 5/28, a track, trail (whence, immediately, 
dial. s/ubba, to mix liquids carelessly, to | M. E. sloth, sleuth, a track, E. sleuthe 


be careless. Cf. also Du. s/obberen, to 
sup up; Low G. s/wóbern, to lap, sip. 
Allied'to Slabber. 

Sloe. (E) M.E. sæ. A.S. sla, slah, 
pl. s/an. = Du. ske, M. Du. sleer; Dan. 
slaaen ; Swed. slán; G. schlehe, pl. schle- 
hen; O.H.G. sha. 

Slogan, war-cry. (Gael.) Gael. sluagh- 


ghairm, the signal for battle, lit. ‘cry of | 


the host.” Gael, (and Irish) s/mag%, host, 
army (W. Zu); gairm, outcry, gairm, to 
cry out; cf. Irish gairm, W. garm, outcry, 
O, Irish gäir, W. gawr, outcry, L. garrire, 
to prate. Cf. Slughorn. 

Sloid, manual dexterity. (Swed.) Eng- 
lished from Swed. slöjd; see Sleight. 

Sloop, a ship. (Du.—Low G.) Du. 
sloep, M. Du. sloepe, a sloop.=Low G. 
sluup, slupe, a sloop; whence (apparently) 


the O. F. chaloupe, a shallop ; see Shallop. | 


Perhaps from Low G. s/ufen, to glide, 
orig. to slip. See Slip. 

Slop (1), a puddle. (E.) M.E. sloppe, 
a pool. = A. S. -sloppe, -slyppe, the sloppy 
droppings of a cow, as in ci-sloppe (cow- 
slip); also A. S. s/yppe, a viscid substance. 
Orig. sense ‘ something slippery’; cf. Icel. 
slop, slimy offal of fish. See further below. 

slop (2),a loose garment. (E.) M.E. 
sloppe. A.S. -slop, -slype, in comp. ofer- 
slop, ofer-slype, an upper garment. 
A.S. slop- (Teut. *s/up-), weaker grade of 
slüpan,toslip; because the outer garment 
is easily slipped on. So also Du. slop, a 


gap in a hedge to slip through; prov. E. | 


sloppy, loose.J-Icel. sloppr, a slop, long 
loose gown. Compare Sleeve. 
slope, an incline. (E.) 
a-slope, on the slope, ready to slip. From 
the weak grade (s/op-) of A.S. slüpan, 
to slip. See above. 
Slot (1), a bolt of a door, bar. (Du.) 


From | 


M. E. slope; 


hound); Swed. dial. s/o, a track. 

Sloth. (E.) Lit. ‘slowness.’ For 
*slow-th, directly from the adj. slow, See 

‚Slow. € The M. E. word was s/ew/A, 
[from A. S. s/zw0, sloth; Teut. type 
| *s/aiwihä. Der. sloth, an animal (trans- 
| lating Span. perezoso, slothful, a sloth); 
slothful, 

Slouch, to have a clownish look or 
gait. (F.) Cf. slouch, sb., a great lub- 
berly fellow (Phillips).—O. F. esloucher, 
eslochier, to be loose in the joint, to waver. 
=O. F. es- (L. ex), out, away; lochier 
(F. /ocher) to shake, to be loose, prob. from 
M. H. G. /ucke, G. locker, loose. Perhaps 
affected by Norw. s/oka, to go slowly and 
heavily, Swed. s/oka, to droop. 

Slough (1), a muddy pool, mire. (E.) 
M. E, slogh, slough. A.S. slõh — slög-), 
a slough. Hardly allied to Irish slugpholl, 
a whirlpool; s/ugaim, I swallow up; Gael. 
slugan, a gulf, from s/uig, to swallow up. 
Rather, to E. slag. 

Slough (2), the cast skin of a snake, 
&c.; the dead part which separates from 
a sore. (E.) Pronounced s/u M.E. 
slouh, slughe, slouze, skin of a snake. 
| The corresponding word appears in Swed. 
dialects as s/ug (Rietz), which is prob. 
allied to G. schlauch, M. H. G. slüch, a 
skin, bag. 

Sloven. (Du. M. E. s/oveyn. - M. Du. 
slof, sloef, a sloven; with M. E. suffix -ein 
(=F. -ain, L. -ànus). Cf. Du. slof, care- 
less; s/of, sb., neglect, an old slipper; 
sloffen, to neglect, to go slipshod. So also 
Low G. s/uf, slovenly; s/ufen, to be care- 
less; E. Fries s/uf, sufe, a sloven; 
sluffen, to be careless. 

ow. (E) A.S. s/w, slow. + Du. 
, Sleeuw, Icel. sler, s/jór; Dan. s/óv, Swed. 
slö, blunt, dull ; O. Sax. s/n ; O, H.G. s/zo. 
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Teut. type *s/azwoz; allied to L. /aeuus, 
Russ, Zievuii, Gk. Xaiós, left (of the hand). 
Slow-worm. (E.) In popular ety- 
mology, it is ‘a slow worm,’ but the true 
sense is ‘ slay-worm,’ the snake that strikes. 
A.S. sli-wyrm; where s/à seems to be 
borrowed from Icel. s/2, to strike. This 
is clearer from Swed. s/á or ormslä, a 
slow-worm, where ovm=E. worm, and 
slå is ‘striker,’ from s/á, to strike; so also 
Norw. ormslo, a slow-worm, also called 
slo, from s/aa, to strike. 

Slubber ; see Slobber. 

Sludge, soft, greasy mud. (E.) M.E. 
sluche, sliche. North Fries. slick, E. Fries. 
slik, slime.+Du. slijk, prov. G. schlick, 
grease; see Sleek. € The u is due to 
confusion with E. dial. s/#d, wet mud ; cf. 
Du. slodder, a sloven. 

Slug, to be inactive. (Scand.) M.E. 
sluggen, vb., slugge, a sluggard. = Dan. 
slug, weakened form of s/u£, appearing in 
slugoret, sluköret, having drooping cars; 
Swed. dial. s/ogga, to be sluggish; cf. 
Norw. sloka, to slouch, Swed. sloka, to 
droop. Note also Low G. s/uZZern, slak- 
kern, to be loose, s/ukk, melancholy, 
downcast; Du. s/z:%, slender, thin. Der. 
slugg-ard, with F. suffix -ard (=O. H. G. 
-hart, cognate with E. hard). 

Slug-horn, a battle-ery. (C.) Igno- 
rantly used by Chatterton and Browning 
to mean a sort of horn; but really Mid. 
Sc. slogorne, a corruption of slogan, a 
war-cry. See Slogan. 

Sluice, a flood-gate. (F.-L.) O.F. 
escluse, ‘a sluce, floudgate ;’ Cot. = Late 
L. exclüsa, a flood-gate; lit. shut off 
(water); pp. of ex-clüdere, to shut out. = 
L. ex, out ; claudere, to shut. 

Slum; pl. s, dirty back streets. 
(E. Cf. prov. E. slump, wet mire; Low 
G. slam, mire (Lübben); Dan. and Swed. 
slam, G. schlamm, mire. 

Slumber, verb. (E.) The bis ex- 
crescent. M.E. slumeren, frequent. of 
M. E. siimen; to slumber; from s/ume 
(also sloumée), sb., slumber, A.S. släma, 
sb., slumber. + Du. sluimeren; Van. 
slumre, frequent. of s/uy:me, to slumber; 
Swed. slumra, vb.; G. schlummern, vb. 
The sb. s/#ma is from Teut. root *s/ex-, 
to be silent; 2nd grade *s/aw, whence 
Goth. s/awan, to be silent (Kluge). 

Slump, a sudden fall or failure. (E.) 
Prov. E.. Cf. Swed. Dan. slump, a chance, 


accident; Low G. slump (Danneil); G.| Small. (E) 
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schlump. Of imitative origin ; cf. Norw. 
and Lowl. Sc. slum, the noise made by 
an object falling into water. Cf. plump, 
dump. 

Slur, to contaminate, pass over lightly 
with slight notice. (M.Du.) The orig. 
sense is to trail in mud, draggle; hence, 
to pass over slightingly. =M. Du. s/euren, 
slooren,to drag, trail; cf. s/oorigh, ' filthie,' 
Hexham, and M. E. s/or, mud; Du. sleuren, 
to trail. Also Low G. slüren, slören, to 
draggle, Swed. dial. s/öra, to be negligent ; 
Norw. slóra, to be negligent, sully, s/oda, 
slöa, to draggle, sida, slöe, a trail; E. 
Fries. sluren, slüren, to go about carelessly 
and noisily. 

Slut. (Scand. M.E. slutte. Cf. Icel. 
slöttr, a heavy, loglike fellow ; Swed. dial. 
släta, a slut, sláter, an idler; Dan. dial. 
slöter, a slovenly person; Norw. s/o//, an 
idler. Also Icel. s/o/a, to droop, Norw. 
sluta, to droop; allied to Dan. slat, slatten, 
loose, flabby. Cf. s/ot-, weak grade of 
Norw. sletta (strong verb), to dangle, 
drift, idle about (Aasen). B. From the 
and grade s/at(t) we have Dan. s/a/te, a 
slut, and s/at, loose; see Slattern. Note 
also Bavarian schlotzen, schlutzen, a slut; 
schlotzen, to be careless. 

Sly, cunning. (Scand) M.E. sigh, 
sleth, sieh. — Icel. slegr, sly, cunning; 
Swed. s/ög, handy, dexterous ; prob. allied 
to Slay. €f Distinct from Swed. slug; 
Dan. slug, slu; Du. sluw; G. schlau. 
Der. sleight. 

Smack (1), taste. (E) M.E. smak, 
smach, A.S. smac, taste, flavour; cf. 
smeccan, to taste. + M. Du. smaeck, 
Du. smaak; Dan. smag, Swed. smak; 
G. geschmack, taste. Der. smack, vb., to 
taste. 

Smack (2), a sounding blow. (Scand.) 
Confused with the word above, but per- 
haps distinct; prob. of imitative origin. 
=Swed. smacka, to smack, Swed. dial. 
smakka, to throw down noisily ; smäkka, 
to hit smartly; Dan. smække, to rap; E. 
Fries. smakken, to smack the lips. Cf. 
Dan. smæk, a smack, rap; Du. smak, a 
loud noise. 

Smack (3), a fishing-boat. (Du) M. 
Du. smacke, Du. smak, a smack, hoy; 
whence also Dan. smakke. Generally 
thought to stand for snack; cf. A. S. snace, 
a small vessel ; Icel. se££/a, a swift vessel, 
Dan. snekke, Swed. snäcka. 

A. S. sme/.4-Du. Dan. 
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Swed. smal, narrow, thin; Goth. sma/s, 
small; G. schmal, narrow. Allied to Icel. 
smali, small cattle, sheep; Gk. unAov, a 
sheep; Russ. malui, small. € Icel. smar, 
Dan. smaa, Swed. smd, small, are allied 
to O. H. G. smaht, small. 

smallage, celery. (E.; and F.—L.) 
For small ache ; from K ache, parsley < 
L. apium, parsley. 

Smalt, blue enamel. (Ital. —O. H. G.) 
Ital. smalto, enamel. From the 2nd grade 
of O. H. G. smelzan, str. vb.. to become 
liquid, whence also O. H. G. sme/zen, 
G. schmelzen, weak vb., to smelt; from the 
method of preparation; see Smelt (1). 
Sce also Enamel. 

Smaragdus. (L.—Gk.) L.smaragaus. 
=(Gk. cpapaydos, an emerald. Cf. Skt. 
marakata(m), marakta(m), an emerald. 
See Emerald. 

Smart, to feel pain. (E) M.E. 
smerten. A.S. smeortan.+ Du. smarten, 
Dan. smerte, Swed. smärta, G. schmerzen. 
Also allied to L. mordēre, to bite; Skt. 
mrd, to rub, grind, crush; Gk. apepdaAcos, 
terrible. (4/SMERD.) Der. smart, sb. ; 
smart, adj., painful, also pungent, brisk, 
lively, A. S. smeart. 

Smash. (E) A late word. Apparently 
formed from E. mash, to mix up, by pre- 
fixing s- (from O.F. es-, L. ex), an in- 
tensive prefix. 

Smattering, sb. (E.) M.E. smateren, 
to make a noise; hence, to prate, talk 
ignorantly. Cf. Swed. smattra, to clatter; 
G. schmettern, to smash, to resound. 
From a repetition of smat, an imitative 
sound; see Smack (2). Cf. M.H.G. 
smetzen, to prattle. [Parallel to prat-tle, 
chat-ter ; cf. Swed. snattra, to chatter.) 

Smear. (E.) A.S. smirian, to smear. 
=A.S. smeru, smeoru, fat, grease. So 
also Icel. smyrja, Dan. smöre, Swed. 
smörja, G. schmieren, to smear ; and Du. 
smeer, Dan. Swed. smör, G. schmeer, fat, 
grease, O. H.G. smero; Goth. smairthr, 
fatness. Cf. O. Irish smir, marrow; W. 
mér, marrow; Lith. smarsas, fat; Gk. 
púpov, unguent. Der. smir-ch. 

Smell, odour. (E) M.E. sme, smul. 
Allied to Du. smeulen, Low G. smelen, 
E. Fries. smälen, to smoulder. Cf. 
Smoulder. Der. smell, vb. 

Smelt (1), to fuse ore. (Scand.) Dan. 
smelte, to smelt; Swed. smälta, to smelt. 
(Properly a Swed. word.)#M. Du. smilten, 
smelten, G. schmelzen, to smelt. These 
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are causal forms; cf. Westphal. smelten, 
O. H. G. smelzan, str. vb., to melt. From 
the Teut. verb *smeltan-, to melt, pt. t. 
*smalt (whence E. smalt), pp. *smultanoz. 
And cf. Gk. péAdewv, to melt, render fluid. 
Brugm. i. § 475. 

Smelt (2),a fish. (E.) A.S. smelt, smylt. 
+Dan. smelt, Norw. smelta. The prov. 
E. smolt means a young salmon, when it 
first assumes its silvery scales; and prov. 
E. smolt means ‘ smooth and shining.’ 

Smew, a small diving-bird. (E.) Also 
called smee, smeeth. Cognate with E. 
Fries. smént, Du. smient, smew. The Du. 
smient is explained as ‘small duck’; from 
O. Du. *sméhi anud, small duck; where 
*sméhi is cognate with O. H.G. smahz, 
Icel. sma-r, Swed. små, small; and *anud 
(*anid) is Du. eend, A.S. ened, G. ente, 
duck. Cf. G. schmal-ente, small wild duck. 
Smile, vb. (Scand.) Swed. smila, to 
smile, smirk; Dan. smile. Allied to L. 
mirari, to wonder at; Russ. smiekh', a 


| laugh; Gk. pecddw, I smile; Skt. saz, to 


smile. (YSMEI.) 

Smirch, to besmear. (E.) Extended 
from M.E. smer.en, to smear; sec 
Smear. 


Smirk. (E.) A.S. smercian, smearcian, 
to smile. Cf. O. Northumb. swwerdon, 
* deridebant,' Mat. ix. 24. 

Smite. (E) A.S.smitan, pt. t. smät, 
pp. smiten. + Du. smijten; Dan. smide, to 
fling; G. schmeissen, to smite, fling, cast ; 
O. H. G. smizan, to throw, stroke, smear. 
Cf. Goth. bismeitan, to besmear. B. The 
orig. sense was to ‘smear’ or rub over, as 
in Gothic; cf. M. Swed. smita, to smite, 
smeta, to smear. ‘To rub over’ seems to 
have been a sarcastic expression for ‘to 
beat’; we find we// anoynted = well beaten, 
Romance of Partenay, 1. 5653. 

Smith. (E.) A.S. smi0, a worker 
with the hammer. 4- Du. smid; Icel. smiðr; 
Dan. Swed. smed; G. schmied; Goth. 
-smitha. Cf. Icel. smid, smith's work ; 
Du. smijdig, G. geschmeidig, malleable 
(with 7). The forms *smith, *smith, 
point to a lost strong verb *smeith-an-, to 
forge, pt. t. *smaith, pp. *smithanoz, to 
forge, actually preserved in Swed. dial. 
smida, to forge, pt. t. smed, pp. smiden 
(Rietz). Hence, as weak verbs, Dan. 
smede, Swed. smida, to forge. Cf. O.H.G. 
smida, metal, Gk. opi-An, a graver's tool. 
Brugm. i. $ 849. Der. smith-y, A.S. 
smidde (Icel. smiðja). 
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Smock, a woman’s shirt. (E.) M.E. 
smok. A.S. smoc. For smocc; Teut. 
type *smugnoz, Idg. type *smugnos; 
Brugm. i. $ 899. The Teut. *sz;ug- is re- 
presented by A.S. smog-, weaker grade of 
smiigan, to creep into. So called because 
‘crept into,’ or put over the head. Cf. 
Shetland s,200%, to draw on a glove or 
stocking. + Icel. smokkr, a smock; from 
smog-, weak grade of smjúga, to creep 
through a hole, to put on a garment over 
the head. Cf. M. Swed. smog, a round 
hole for the head. 

Smoke, sb. (E.) A.S. smoca. Cf. 
A. S. smoc-, weak grade of the strong verb 
sméocan (pt. t. sméac), to smoke, reek.+ 
Du. smook, sb.; G. schmauch, sb. Per- 
haps Irish mitch, smoke, W. mwg, smoke, 
are from E. Cf. Lith. smaug-iu, I choke; 
Gk. auvxeıv (2 aor. éopvynv), to smoulder. 
Der. smoke, vb., from A. S. smocian, weak 


verb. Brugm. i. § 849. 
Smooth, adj (E) M.E. smoothe; 
also sméthe. A.S. sméde, Northumb. 


smoede; sometimes 5500, smooth. The 
form sméde represents *smöth-joz (with 
mutation of à to 2); and further, the base 
*smöth-represents a Teut. base *smanth-, so 
that *simothjoz is for *smanth-joz,‘ creamy.’ 
The base appears in Bohem. szant, cream 
(Russ. smetana); whence the G. schmant, 
cream, is borrowed. Cf. Bavar. schmand, 
cream. Der. smoothe, vb. 

Smother,sb. (E) Formerly smorther; 
M. E. smorther, a suffocating smoke, lit. 
“that which stifles;’ formed (with suffix 
-ther of the agent) from A.S. smor-ian, to 
stifle, smother.4- Du. and E. Fries. smoren, 
to stifle, smother. 

Smoulder, vb. (E) M.E. smolderen, 
vb.; from M. E. smolder, sb., a stifling 
smoke. Smol-der < *smol-ther. Cf. Low 
G. smelen, smölen, to smoulder ; són, 
to give out fumes (Danneil); Du. smeulen. 
Allied to Smell. 

Smudge. (Scand) M.E. smogen 
(Hall.); weakened form of smutch. = Dan. 
smuds, smut, dirt; smudse, to soil. Cf. 
M.E. smod, dirt; E. Fries. and Low G. 
smudden, to soil; Du. smoddig, dirty. See 
Smut. 

Smug, neat, spruce. (Scand.—G.) For- 
merly smoog, smug; weakened form of 
*smuk, = Dan. smuk, pretty, fine, fair; 
(South Dan. smugg, N. Fries. smock, 
schmuck, Outzen); M. Swed. smuck, 
elegant, fair, e Low G. smuk, neat, trim; 
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G. schmuck, trim, spruce; cf. schmücken, 
to adorn, M. H. G. smucken, to clothe, 
adorn, derived from the weak grade of 
the M. H. C. strong verb siegen, to creep 
into, cognate with A. S. smigan, to creep. 
B. Thus smug meant ‘ dressed’ or ‘trim’; 
allied to smock, attire. See Smock. 

sm le, to import or export 
secretly and) Dan. smugle, R to 
smuggle; cf. ¿ smug, secretly, smug- 
handel, contraband trade; Swed. smuga, 
a lurking-hole, Icel. smuga, a hole to 
creep through. = Icel. smug-, weak grade 
of smjüga, to creep, creep through a hole, 
cognate with A.S. smäügan, to creep; see 
Smock. 

Smut, a spot of dirt or soot. (E.) For 
the base smut-, cf. M. E. smotten, bi-smo- 
teren, to smut; G. schmutz, dirt. B. We 
also find smutch, for *smuts; from Swed. 
smuts, smut, dirt; whence Swed. smutsa, 
to soil; see Smudge. 

Snack; see Snatch. 

Snaffle. (Du) For srafle-piece, i.e. 
nose-piece. = Du. szave/, a horse’s muzzle ; 
M. Du. snavel, snabel, bill, snout; cf. 
O. Fries. snavel, mouth ; G. schnadel, bill. 
Dimin. of M. Du. srabbe, snebbe, Du. 
sneb, bill, lit. ‘snapper;’ from *szabben, 
parallel form to M. Du. snappen, to snap 
up; see Snap. Cf. Du. snebbig, snap- 
pish; Lith. szaas, bill. 

Snag, a short branch, knot on a stick, 
abrupt projection. (Scand.) Prob. of 
Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. szage, a project- 
ing tongue of land; Icel. sagi, a clothes- 
peg. Hence, perhaps, prov. E. snag, to 
trim, cut small branches from a tree; Gael. 
snaigh, to hew, cut down, trim trees ; Irish 
snaigh, a hewing, cutting. 

Snail. (E) M.E. swayle. A.S. snegl, 
snegel, a snail.+Icel. snigil, Dan. snegl; 
Swed. snigel, a slug. Teut. types *sragiloz, 
*snegiloz, masc. Allied to A.S. sraca, 
a snake (Noreen, $ 252). See below ; and 
cf. Low G. snigge, G. schnecke, a snail. 

snake. (E) A.S. smaca, a snake 
-FIcel. srakr, snokr; Dan. snog; Swed. 
snok. From Teut. verb *szaZ-az-,to creep, 
pt. t. *s0k, as seen in O. H. G. szahhan, 
pt. t. snuoh. 

Snap, vb. (Du.) Du. snappen, to snap, 
snatch. + Dan. snappe, Swed. snappa, 
G. schnappen; M. H.G. snaben. Base 
*snap, similar to *snak. See Snaffle, 
Snatch. 

Snare, noose. (E. A.S. sneare, cord, 
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string, noose.+Du. snaar, a string; Icel. 
snara; Dan. snare; Swed. snara; O.H.G. 
"'smarahha, a noose. f. The O.H.G. 
snarahha. shews an orig. final guttural; 
the sb. is from a strong verb, seen in 
O. H. G. snerhan, to twist tightly; from 
a base SNERH = ldg. YSNERK, whence 
Gk. vapen, cramp; see Narcissus. Cf. 
ySNER, to twist, wind; see Nerve. 
y. All from 4/SNE, to wind, spin ; whence 
L. nére, to spin, G. schnur, a string. 

Snarl, vb. (E.) Frequentative form of 
snar, to shew one’s teeth like a dog, spelt 
snarre in Palsgrave. Not found in A. S.; 
but cf. M. Du. srarren, ‘to brawl,to scould, 
or to snarle, Hexham. + G. schnarren, to 
growl, snarl; M. H.G. snar, a growling. 
And see Sneer, Snort. 

Snatch. (E) M.E. snacchen, as if 
from *sza£-; cf. Lowland Sc. snak, a 
snap of the jaws. 4- Du. snakken, to gasp. 
Base *szak, parallel to *smap. See 
Snap. Der. snack, sb., a portion, lit. ‘a 
bit snatched up,’ a hasty meal, a share; /o 
go snacks=to go shares. Also prov. E. 
sneck, snap or latch of a door. 

Sneak. (E.) Variant of M. E. sniken, 
A.S. snican, to creep, Teut. type *szeikan-; 
pt. t. *snaik, pp. *snikanoz. The A.S. 
pt. t. s4àc would give a deriv. *snēcan, 
representing E. sneak. Cf. Guernsey szé- 
quer, to rob slily. 4-Icel. s»22-in», hanker- 
ing after, from a lost strong verb; Swed. 
dial. suja (pt. t. snek), to hanker after ; 
Dan. sniga sig, to sneak, slink; Gael. 
and Irish s#aig, snaigh, to creep (from E.). 

Sneap, to pinch, check ; see Snub. 

Sneer, to scoff. (E) M. E. sneren. 
Cf. E. Fries. siren, to frizzle, to cause 
a hissing noise, to sneer at; Dan. smerre, 
to grin like a dog, shew one’s teeth at a 
person ; allied to Snarl. 

Sneeze, vb. (E.) M.E. snesen ; Chaucer 
has fnesen (Cant. Tales, H. 62), of which 
snesen, occurring in the Camb. MS., is 
a modification. A.S. fnéosan, to sneeze. 
+Du. /niezen ; Swed. fuysa; Dan. fnyse. 
Cf. Gk. mvéw, I breathe; see Pneumatic. 
Base *fneus-, parallel form to *hneus- ; see 
Neese. 

Sniff, to scent. (Scand.) M. E. sneuien 
(snevien).=Icel. *snefja, to sniff, a lost 
verb, whence sza/dr, sharp-scented, srefl, 
a slight scent; Dan. suive, to sniff. 
Similar to Icel. srippa, to sniff; and cf. 
snoppa, a snout. 


Snip, vb. (Du) Du.sx¿Ppen, to snip, 
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clip; allied to s#apfen, to snap, intercept ; 
see Snap.+E. Fries. snippen; Low G. 
snippeln, to cut small; G. schnippen, to 
snap, allied to schnappen. Cf. E. Fries. 
snip, sharp; snip, snippe, a small piece of 
land. @ Prob. confused with Nip. Der. 
snip, sb.; snipp-et, a small piece. 

Snipe, a bird. (Scand.) M. E. suyfe.— 
Icel. srípa, a snipe; Dan. sreppe, a snipe ; 
Swed. sráppa, a sand-piper.+ Du. snip, 
snep, M. Du. snippe, sneppe ; G. schnepfe. 
It refers to the long bill; lit. ‘snipper.’ 
See Snip, Snap. 

Snite (1), to wipe the nose. (E.) A.S. 
*snytan, whence snyting, sb., a sneezing ; 
E. Fries. szüten, to snite.+ Du. snuiten, 
from snuit, snout, nose; Icel. szy/a, Swed. 
snyta, Dan. snyde, to snite; from Swed. 
snut, Dan. snude, snout; see Snout. 

Snite (2), a snipe. (E) M.E. suite. 
A.S. snite, a snite or snipe. Cf. Snipe. 

Snivel, to souffle, to whimper. (E.) 
M. E. smuvelen, sneuelen (snevelen); as if 
from A.S. *suyfiian, From A.S. snoft, 
mucus. Cf. Swed. s»öfa, Dan. suóvle, to 
snuffle; Low G. suff, snuff, a nose, snout. 
See Snuff. 

Snob. (Sand) Prov. E. 570), a vulgar 
person, also, a journeyman shoemaker, 
snap, a lad, servant, usually in a ludicrous 
sense; Lowl. Sc. srab, a cobbler's boy. == 
Dan. dial. snopp, snupp, bashful, silly ; 
Icel. suapr, a dolt, with the notion of 
impostor, a boaster, used as a by-word; 
Swed. dial. 52059, a boy, anything stumpy ; 
cf. Swed. dial. sr0ppa, to cut off, make 
stumpy ; and see Snub. Cf. Swed. sropen, 
ashamed. 

Snood, a fillet, ribbon. (E.) A. S. srod, 
a fillet; orig. ‘a twist,’ wreath. Cf. Icel. 
snüdr, a twist; Swed. snodd, a string; 
also W. ysnoden, a fillet; Irish srathe, a 
thread. All from Idg. root *sze, *sua, to 
spin, to twist ; whence G. schnä-r, a string; 
cf. Icel. srúa, Dan. snoe, Swed. sno, to 
twist, twine. 

Snore, vb. (E) M.E. snoren; for 
*fnoren; cf. A. S. fnora, sb., a snoring, 
snore. From A. S. fnor- (< fnus-), wea 
grade of fnéosan, to sneeze; see Sneeze. 
Influenced by Snort. 

Snort, vb. (E.) M. E. sworten, to snore. 
Low G. snurten, snarten, to make an 
explosive noise. From *szzr-; asin Low 
G. szurren, to hum, M. Du. snorren, to 
murmur, Variant forms are Dan. swor2e, 
to snort; Swed. srorka, to threaten (orig. to 
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fume, be angry); Du. suorken; G. schnar- 
chen. And see Snarl. 
Snot, mucus from the nose. (E.) M. E. 


snotte. A.S. ge-snot; O. Fries. snotte ; 
Du. Dan. snot. Allied to Snite (1) and 
snout. 


snout. (E) M.E. snoute, E. Fries. 
saute. + Du. snuit; Swed. snut, snout, 
muzzle; Dan. snude; G. schnauze. Cf. 
Dan. saue, to sniff, Low G. sau, prov. 
G. schnau, snout, beak. From a base 
*sneu; whence Teut. vb. *sañtan-, pt. t. 
*snaut, pp. *suutanos. From the Ist grade 
we have bed. sniit, Du. snuit, E. snout ; 
from the 2nd, G. schnauze; and from the 
3rd, E. snot. 

Snow. (E. A.S. szaw.+Du. sneeuw, 
Icel. szer, Dan. snee, Swed. snó, Goth. 
snatws, G. schnee; also Lith. srégas, Russ. 
snieg’, L. nix (gen. niuis), Gk. acc. vipa, 
Trish seachd, W. nyf. (YSNEIGH.) Cf. 
Lith. szzgtz, to snow, L. ningit, Gk. veipen, 
it snows, Brugm. i. $ 394. 

Snub, to check, reprimand. (Scand.) 
Also sneb, snib. M.E. snibben. = Dan. 
suibbe, to reprimand ; Swed. szubba, Icel. 
snubba, N. Fries. snubbe, to snub, chide. 
Orig. to ‘snip off’ the end of a thing; cf. 
Icel. saubbotr, snubbed, nipped, with the 
tip cut off; Swed. dial. srubba, to snip or 
clip off; E. Fries. srubbeln, to snap or 
snatch away. p. Allied to obs. E. sreap, 
to pinch, nip, answering to Icel. sreypa, to 


castrate, also to disgrace, snub; Swed. 
snöpa, to castrate. Cf. also Dan. dial. 
sueve, to dock, to snub, to nip. Der. 


snub-nosed, i.e. with a short or stumpy 
nose, as if with the end cut off. 
snub-nosed ; sce above. 

Snuff (1), to sniff, smell. (Du.) From 
M. Du. sruffen; cf. snuyven (Du. snuiven), 
‘to snuffe out the filth out of ones nose,’ 
Hexham; Du. szzf, smelling, scent; E. 
Fries. snufen, snuven, to snuff up.+Swed. 
snufva, a catarrh, snufven, a sniff, scent ; 
cf. G. schnauben, schnaufen, schnieben, to 
snuff, snort (from a Teut. base *s#ezd) ; 
G. schnupfen, a catarrh, schnupfen, to take 
snuff, Der. snuf, powdered tobacco; 
also snuff-le, prov. G. schnuffeln, schnüf- 
eln. 

y am (2), to snip off the top of a candle- 
wick. (E. M.E. snufen, to snuff out 
a candle; cf. szofe, sb., the snuff of a 
candle. Parallel to *szuppen ; cf. prov. E. 
sno, to eat off, as cattle do young shoots ; 


Swed. dial. sroppa, to snip off, snuff a | 
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candle; Dan. szubbe, to nip off. See Snub. 
Der. snuff, sb. 

Snug. (Scand.) Cf. prov. E. snug, tidy, 
trimmed up; snog, the same. = Icel. snögg, 
smooth, said of wool or hair; M. Swed. 
snygg, short-haired, trimmed, Swed. szygg, 
cleanly, neat, genteel; Dan. dial. sróg, 
neat, smart. Cf. E. Fries. szgee, suigge, 
smooth, neat. Orig. ‘trimmed ;' hence 
neat, smart, tidy, comfortable. Cf. Snag. 

So. (E) M.E. so. A.S. swd.+Du. 
200, Icel. sud, svo, so; Dan. saa, Swed. sd, 
G. so, Goth. swa; Teut. types *swê, *siwo, 
*swa. Cf Gk. ds. p. From a case of Idg. 
*swos, one’s own; cf. L. suus, Skt. sva, 
one’s own. Lit. ‘in one's own way.’ See 
Prellwitz; Brugm. i. $ 362. 

Soak. (1) It also means to suck up, 
imbibe. M.E. soken, (1) to suck, (2) to 
soak. A.S. socian, to soak; from A.S. 
soc- (Teut. su%-), weak grade of szcaz, to 
suck. See Suck. Cf. W. swga, soaked, 
sugno, to suck. 

Soap. (E) M.E.sofe. A.S. sápe.+ 
Du. zeep; (cf. Icel. spa, Swed. såpa, from 
A.S.]; G. seife. Teut. type *saipön, 
fem.; from *sazp, and grade of *seipan-, 
to trickle (M. H. G. sifen); hence also 
A.S. sap, resin, pomade, allied to sāpe. 
€ L. säpo (whence F. savon, &c.) was 
borrowed from Teutonic; the true I. 
(cognate) word seems to be sēbum, tallow, 
grease. 

Soar. (F.- L.) M.E. soren.=F.essorer, 
to expose to air; in M.F., ‘to sore up,’ Cot. 
= Late L. *exauräre, to expose to air. = 
L. ex, out; aura, breeze, air, Perhaps 
L. aura was borrowed from Gk. aúpa, a 
breeze ; formed, apparently, with suffix -ra 
from YA\V, variant of WE, to blow. See 
Air. 

Sob, vb. (E) M. E. sobben, related to 
A. S. séofian, to lament. + G. seufzen, 
to sigh, O. H. G. sz/?óz, to sob, O. H. G. 
súft, a sigh, sob ; all from O. H. G. sáfan, 
to sup, sup up. Allied to Sup. Der. 
sob, sb. 

Sober. (F.—L.) M. E. sobre. = F. sobre. 
L. sóbrium, acc. of sóbrzus, sober. = L. sõ- 
— Ęsē-, apart, hence, not; -d7#us, drunk, as 
in &drius. See Ebriety. (Doubtful.) 
Der. sobriety, M. F. sobrieté, L. acc. 
söbrietätem. 

Sobriquet, Soubriquet, a nick- 
name. (F.) F. sobriquet, * surname, nick- 
name, a jeast broken on a man;' Cot. 
He also spells it so/riguet, soubriquet. 
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From O.F. sowbzbriguet, a chuck under 
the chin (14th cent.) ; hence, a quip, an 
affront, a nickname. Here O. F. soubz, F. 
sous, is from L. subtus, below ; briguet has 
been conjectured to stand for deguet, dimin. 
of bec, beak, mouth; cf. Ital. sotto-becco, a 
chuck under the chin. ‘ Percussit super 
mentonem faciendo dictum 4e soubriquet ;’ 
A.D. 1335. See Körting, and Littié. 

Soc, Socage; sce Soke. 

Sociable. (F.—L.) F. sociable. =L. 
sociabilis, companionable. = L. sociã-re, to 
accompany. = L. socius, companion, fol- 
lower ; allied to L. seguz, to follow. See 
Sequence. Der. as-sociate, dis-sociate. 

social. (L.) L. sociālis, adj., from 
socius (above). 

society. (F.—L.) M.F. societé. =L. 
acc. societatem, from nom. societäs, fellow- 
ship.=L. socius, a companion; see So- 
ciable. 

Sock. (L.) A.S. socc.=I. soccus, a 
light shoe, slipper, sock, buskin of a 
comedian. 

Socket. (F.—L.?) Cf. F. dial. soguette, 
a stump of dead wood, patois de la Meuse 
(Labourasse); Walloon soke/t, a stump. 
Godefroy has socguet, (apparently) a cup- 
board. Prob.an A. F. dimin. of O. F. soc, 
a wooden clog (A.D. 1473). Cotg. has 
* socque, a sock or sole of durt, cleaving to 
the foot in a cloggy way.’ Cf. Port. socco, 
wooden shoe or clog, mod. F. socgue, a 
clog. p. All from L. soccus, sock, shoe, 
hence, a wooden shoe or clog. Iconclude 
that socket is a dimin. of sock, notwith- 
standing the change in sense; cf. E. shoe, 
a kind of socket, as a term in machinery 
(Webster). @ O.F. soket, a small plough- 
share, is from a Celtic source, being allied 
to O. Irish socc, a ploughshare. 

Sod. (E) So called from the use of 
turf as fuel (?); or from its frequent 
wetness (?) The connexion with the 
verb /o seethe appears clearly in Du. zode, 
sod, green turf, M Du. zode, seething, also 
sod; G. sode, sod, sod, bubbling up of boiling 
water; Low G. sood. a well, sode,a turf, sod; 
E. Fries. söd, a well; sode, a cut turf, also, 
boiling, cooking; Dan. dial. sodd, saadd, 
asod. (See Franck.) Cf. also A. S. sé, 
a well, pit, szad, pt. t. of szoJaz, to seethe ; 
O. Fries. säfha, sod, sath, a well; A.S. 
ge-sod, a cooking. See Seethe. 

Soda. (Ital.CL ) Ital. soda, *a kind of 


fearne ashes whereof they make glasses ;” | 


| [lead] of a glasse window ;’ 


SOIREE 


ibid. (Similarly O. F. soudde, glasswort, 
answers to L. solida; prob. from the hard- 
ness of the products obtained from glass- 
wort.) — L. solidus, solid, hard. See Solid. 
Der. sod-ium, a coined word. 

Sodden ; see Seethe. 

Soder, Solder, a firm cement from 


| fusible metals. (F.— L.) Formerly soder, 


sowder, sometimes soulder; now pio- 
nounced (sodar), = F. soudure, M.F. 
souldure, ‘a souldering, and particularly 
the knot of soulder which fastens the led 
Cot. =O. F. 
Souder, soulder,to consolidate, make firm. 
= L. soZidáre, to make firm. — L. solidus, 
firm. See Solid. 

Sodomy. (F.-I.-Gk.—Heb. F. 
sodomie, a sin imputed to the inhabitants 
of Sodom. = F. Sodome, Sodom. = L. 
Sodoma. = Gk. Zóðopa. = Heb. Sedom. 

Sofa. (Arab.) Arab. sufat, suffah, ‘a 
sopha;' Rich. Dict. p. 936. — Arab. root 
saffa, to draw up in line, to put a seat to a 


| saddle; ibid. 


Soft. (E) A.S. söfte, adv. ; soft, also 
söfte adj. (with z-mutation). + O. Sax. 
safto, ady., softly ; G. sanft, soft; O.H.G. 
samfto, adv., gently ; Du. zacht, for saft 
(whence G. sacht). Der. soft-en. 

Soil (1), ground, country. (F. — L.) 
M. E. soile. = A.F. soil; (cf. Y. seuil, 
threshold of a door < L. solium). = Late 
L. solea, soil, ground. Allied to L. sofum, 
ground ; whence F. so/, soil, ground (from 
which, however, the E. word cannot be 
directly derived). Cf. Gk. €5-agos, founda- 
tion, ground. See Sole (1). 

Soil (2), to defile. (F.-L.) M.E. 
soilen. [Not allied to M.E. sulen, E. 
sully.)=O.F. soillier, F. souiller, to soil ; 
se souiller, to wallow as a sow.—O. F. 
soil, souil, ‘the soile of a wild boar, the 
mire wherein he hath wallowed;' Cot. 
— Late I. suillus, a pig; l. suillus, 
adj., belonging to swine. =L. 5/5, a sow. 
See Sow. Der. soz/, sb., a stain; quite 
distinct from soz/, ground. 

Soil (3), to feed cattle with green grass, 
to fatten with feeding. (F.-L.) O.F. 
*soeler, saoler, M.¥. saouler, to glut, 
satiate (F. soñler); cf. O.F. soelement, 
satiety (Godefroy). = O.F. sac, full, cloyed. 
=L. acc. satullum, filled with food. =1.. 
satur, full. See Satiate. 

Soirée, an evening party. (F.— L.) F. 
soirée, evening; hence, an evening party. 


Florio. Fem. of Ital. sodo, * solide, tough ;’ | Cf. Ital. sera/a, evening. =1.. sez-265. late in 
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the day (whence Ital. sera, F. soir, even- 

ing); with suffix -ata (>F. -ee). 

ojourn, to dwell. (F.-L.) O.F. 
sojorner, sojourner. =L. sub, under; diur- 
náre, to stay, from diurnus, daily ; which 
is from di2s, a day. See Diary. 

Soke, Soc, a franchise, land held by 
socage. (E.) The A.S. sacs meant ‘a 
contention,’ a *law-suit' ; whence the Law 
term sac, the power of hearing suits and 
administering justice within a certain pre- 
cinct. The A.S. söcr meant ‘investigation,’ 
or ‘a seeking into’; whence the Law 
term soke, the right of hearing disputes 
and enquiring into complaints, also, the 
precinct within which such right was 
exercised ; see Blount, Spelman, Ellis, 
Thorpe, Schmid. f. Etymologically, sac 
(A.S. sac") is the same word as Sake, 
q. v. 
judicial power; and soken (A.S. sócn, 
söcen) is an enquiry ; both allied to E. seek, 
and derived from A.S. sóc, strong grade 
of sacan, to contend; see Seek. Der. 
soc-age, a barbarous law term made by 
adding F. -age (L. -a£icum) to A.S. söc-. 
(The o is long.) 

Solace, a relief. (F. —L.) M. E. solas. 
=O. F. solaz (where z -/s). = L. sölätium, 
a comfort. =L. sõlītus, pp. of sõlīrī, to 
console. Allied to L. sollus, Gk. öXos, 
whole (Prellwitz). Der. solace, vb. 

Solan-goose, a bird. (Scand. and F.) 
The E. goose is an addition. = Icel. sz/az, 
lit. “the gannet,’ where -7 stands for the 
definite article; def. form of Icel. -szla, 
in haf-siila, i.e. sea-gannet, solan goose; 
Norweg. sula, the same. 

Solar, belonging to the sun. (L.) L. 
solaris, solar. = L. sol, sun. + Icel. sol, 
Goth. sauil, Lith. sáule, W. haud, Trish 
sitl, Gk. Mos (see Prellwitz); Skt. sira-, 
sun, splendour. Brugm. i. § 481. 

Solder ; see Soder. 

Soldier. (F.— L) M.E. sodiour, 
soudiour, souldier.=O.F. soldier, soudoier, 
souldoyer, one who fights for pay; Late 
L. soldarius. = Late L. soldum, pay. — Late 
L. solidus, a piece of money (whence O. F. 
sol, F. sow); orig. ‘a solid piece. = L. 
solidus, solid; cf.E.‘hardcash.’ See Solid. 

Sole (1), under side of foot or shoe. 
(L.) A.S. sole. = Late L. sola, for L. solea, 
sole of the foot, or of a shoe. = L. solum, 
See Soil. 


Soke (A.S. söc-) is the exercise of | 


SOLITARY 


Sole (3), alone. (F.—L.) O.F. sol (F. 
seul). == L. sölum, acc. of sd/us, alone. 

Solecism, impropriety in speaking or 
writing. (F. —L.— Gk.) M.F. soloecisme ; 
Cot. = L. solæcismus. = Gk. coromopos, a 
solecism. = Gk. ooAokifeıv, to speak incor- 
rectly. = Gk.o6Aoıros, speaking incorrectly, 
| like an inhabitant of Xódo (Soloi) in 
| Cilicia, where the Gk. dialect was cor- 
ruptly spoken. Der. solecist, sb. 

lemn. (F.-L.) M.E. solempne.= 
O. F. solempne. = Y. solemnem, acc. of 
sölemnis, older forms solemnis, sollennis, 
annual, occurring yearly like a religious 
rite, religious, solemn.=L. so//us, entire, 
complete; annus, a year. Hence solemn 
= returning at the end of a complete year. 
The O. Lat. so//us is cognate with W. ho//, 
whole, entire. Brugm. i. $ 417. Der. 
solemn-ity, -tse. 

Sol-fa, to sing the notes of the gamut. 
(L.) It means to sing the notes by the 
names si, la, sol, fa, mi, re, ut (where, for 
ut, do is now used). These names are of 
L. origin; see Gamut. Der. solfeggio, 
from Ital. so/feggio, the singing of the 
gamut; cf. so/-mi-sation, coined from so/ 
and mi. 

Solicit. (F.-L.) M.F. soliciter.=L. 
sollicitäre, to agitate, arouse, urge, solicit. 
=L. sollicitus, lit. wholly agitated. = L. 
solli-, for sollus, whole ; citus, aroused, pp. 
of ciere, to shake, excite. See Solemn 
and Cite. Der. solicitous, for L. sollicitus; 
solicit-ude, M.F. solicitude, from L. sollici- 
tudo, anxiety. 

Solid. ¡F.—L.) F. solide. =L. solidum, 
acc. of solidus, firm. Der. solidar-i-ty, 
‘a word which we owe to the F. com- 
munists, and which signifies a fellow- 
ship in gain and loss, a being, so to speak, 
all in the same bottom;’ Trench. Also 
solid-i-fy, from F. solidifier to render solid. 

Soliloquy. (L) Late L. söltloguium, 
a speaking to oneself (Augustine). = L. sölz-, 
for sölus, alone; loquí, to speak. See 
Loquacious. 

Soliped, an animal with uncloven 
hoof. (L.) Short for solidiped. — L. 
solidiped-, stem of solidipes, solid-hoofed 
| (Pliny). = L. solidi-, for solidus, solid ; fs, 
¡a foot; see Foot. 
| Solitary. (F.—L.) M. E. solitarie. = 


A. F. solitarie ; cf. F. solitaire. =l. söli- 
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solitude. (F.—L.) F. solitude.=L. | 
sõlitüdo. =L. solé-, for sölus, alone; and 
suffix -túdo. 

solo. (Ital. — L.) 
alone. = L. sd/us, alone. 

Solmisation : see Sol-fa. 

Solstice. (F.—L.) 
solstitium, the solstice; lit. a point (in the 
ecliptic) at which the sun seems to stand 
still. = L. sd/, the sun ; -s£it-um, for statum, 
supine of séstere, to make to stand still, 
from stare, to stand. See State. 
Soluble. (F.—L.) F. soluble. = L. 
solubilis, dissolvable.=—L. so/í-, base of 
solü-tus, pp. of soluere, to loosen; with 
suffix -bilés. See solve. 

solution. (F.— L^ F. solution. = 
L. solütiönem, acc. of solütio, a loosing. = 
L. solüt-us, pp. of soluere, to loosen, 
solve, 

solve. (L.) Late L. solvere; L. soluere, 
to loosen, relax, explain; pp. so/z£us. = L. 
so- (for sé-), apart; were, to loosen, allied 
to Gk. Aú-ew, to set free, and to E. Lose. 
Brugm. i. $ 121. Der. solvent, from the 
stem of the pres. pt. ; and see above. 
Sombre, gloomy. (F.—L.) F. sombre, 
gloomy. Cf. Port. and Span. sombrio, 
gloomy, from Port. and Span. sombra, 
shade. Diez refers these to L. sva, 
shade, with prefix sad; cf. Prov. sotz-ombrar, 
to shade. (See Korting.) Littré refers 
them to L. zmbóra, shade, with prefix ex 
(intensive). Either solution seems pos- 


From Ital. solo, | 


sible; the latter is the simpler. See 
Umbrage. 
sombrero, a broad-brimmed hat. 


(Span.—L.) Span. sombrero. = Span. som- 
bra (above). 

Some. (E.) A.S. sum, some one, a 
certain one, one; pl. sume, some.+Icel. 
sumr, Goth. sums, O. H. G. sum, some 
one; Dan. somme, pl.; cf. Swed. somdige, pl., 
some. Allied to Same. Der. some-body, 
-thing, -time, -times (where -s is an ad- 
verbial suffix). 

-some, suffix. (E.) A.S. -sum, as in 
wyn-sum = E. win-some. Cf. G. /ang-sam, 
slow. From the weak grade of Teut. 
*samo-, same; see Same. 

Somersault, Somerset. (F.— Ital. 
M.F. soubresault, ‘a sobresault or 
summersault, an active trick in tumbling ;’ 
Cot. = Ital. soprasalto. — Ital. sopra, above, 
over; salto, a leap.—L. supra, above, 
over; saltum, acc. of saltus, a leap, from 
pp. of L. salire, to leap; see Salient. 


F. solstice.=L. | 


SOOTH 


Somnambulist, one who walks in 
his sleep. (L.) Coined (with suffix -7s¢= 
L. -¿sta=Gk. «worms, as in dapt-¿st) from 
L. somn-us, sleep, and ambul-are, to walk. 
See below, and see Amble. 

somniferous, causing sleep. (L.) L. 
somnifer, sleep-bringing; with suffix -ows. 
=L. somni-, for somnus, sleep; -fer, 
bringing, from ferre, to bring. ß. The 
L. somnus is for *swepnos, allied to 
Skt. svapna-, Irish stian, W. hun, sleep. 
(o/SWEP.) See Soporiferous. 

somnolence. (F. — L.) F. somnolence. 
=L. somnolentia, sleepiness. =L. somno- 
lentus, sleepy.=L. somno- (for somnus), 
sleep (above) ; with suffix -/entus. 

Son. (E) M.E. sone. A.S. sunu.4- 
Du. zoon ; Icel. sunr, Dan. sön, Swed. son, 
G. sohn, Goth. sunus. Teut. type *sunuz. 
Cf. Lith. sanus, Russ. suin’; Skt. siinu-, 
from Skt. su, sū, to beget; Gk. viós, vivs 
(for *avyús); O. Irish seth, birth. (4/SU.) 
Brugm. i. §§ 104, 292. 

Sonata. (Ital.—L.) Ital. somata, a 
sounding, a sonata. From the fem. of pp. 
¡of Ital. sonare, to sound.=L. sonäre, to 
| sound, from sonus, sound. See Sound (3). 
| Song. (E) M.E. song. A.S. sang. 
| A.S. sang, 2nd grade of singan, to sing + 
Du. sang; Icel. söngr ; Swed. sång; Dan. 
and G. sang; Goth. saggws (for sangws) ; 
cf. Gk. óupn, voice. See Sing. 

songster. (E.) A.S. sangystre, sany- 
estre, a singer. = A. S. sang, and grade of 
singan, to sing; with double suffix -es-/re 
of the agent. Der. songstr-ess, with F. 
suffix, from Gk. -ı00a. 

Sonnet. (F.—Ital.—L.) F. sonnel. = 
ltal. sonetto, a sonnet, canzonet ; dimin. of 
sono, a sound, tune. =L. sonum, acc. of 
sonus, a sound. Der. sonnet-eer, Ital. sonet- 
tiere, a sonnet-writer. See Sound (3). 

sonorous. (L.) For L. sondrus, loud- 
sounding. = L. sonör-, stem of sonor, sound, 
noise. =L. sonäre, to sound.=L. sonus, 
sound. 

Soon. (E) M.E. sone. A.S. söna.+ 
O. Sax. sana, sano; O. Fries., O. Sax, 
M. H.G. san; cf. Goth. suns-azw, suns, 
immediately. 

Soot. (E) A.S. sdt.4-Icel. sot, Swed. 
sot, Dan. sod; cf. Lith. sódis, soot. Per- 
haps from the ö- grade of Idg. root SED 
(Teut. SET), to sit, rest upon. See Sit. 
(Noreen, $ 146; Streitberg, $ 95.) Cf. 
also Gael. szz¢h, soot. 


Sooth, true. (E.) 


| 


A.S. sö6, true; 
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whence söd, neut. sb., the truth. [The A.S. | 
sod stands for *sonth-, Teut. *santh-; the | 
loss of » following the lengthening of o.] | 
+lcel. sannr (for *santhr), Swed. sann, | 
Dan. sand; from Teut. base *santhoz, 
Idg. *sontos, short for *es-ont-, lit. being, 
that which is, from YES, to be. Allied 
to L. -sezs, being, as in ad-sens (stem ab- 
sent-), pre-sens stem pre-sent-); Skt. 
sat-ya-, true. See Suttee and Essence. 
Der. for-sooth, i.e. for a truth; sooth-say, 
to say truth. 

soothe. (E) The orig. sense was to 
assent to as being true, hence to say yes to, 
humour, flatter, approve of. ‘Is’t good 
to soothe him in these contraries?’ Com. 
Errors, iv. 4. 82. M.E. sodéen, to con- 
firm, verify. A.S. ge-södian, to confirm, 
prove to be true.— A.S. 500, true; see 
Sooth. 

soothsay. (E.) To say sooth, i.e. 
tell truth, predict. 

Sop, sb. (E) M.E. soppe. It answers 
to au A.S. *soppe, a sop (whence soppian, 
to sop up); regularly formed from sop- 
(Teut. *sup-) weaker grade of sipan, to 
sup. Cf. Icel. soppa, a sop, from the 
weaker grade of sifa, to sup; also Du. 
sop, M. Du. zoppe, M. Swed. soppa, Low 
G. soppe, G. suppe. See Bup. 

Sophist, a captious reasoner. (F.—L. 
—Gk.) Usually sophister in old authors, 
but the final » is unoriginal. = O. F. 
sophiste.= Late L. sophista. — Gk. coguorns, 
a skilful man, also a Sophist, teacher of 
arts for money (see Liddell). = Gk. copifer, 
to instruct. = Gk. vopós, wise. Der. sophist- 
r-y, sophist-ic (Gk. oopıorırös) ; sophis-m 
(Gk. oóquopa, a device). 

Sophy, a shah of Persia, A. D. 1505- 
1736. (Pers.— Arab.) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. ii. 1. 26. Pers. Saf, a title. = Arab. 
safiy, pure. @ Distinct from Sufi, a 
Moslem mystic; from Arab. sz/fzy. intel- 
ligent. 

Soporiferous, inducing sleep. (L.) 
From L. soporifer, sleep - bringing; by 
adding ous. = L. sopóri-, from sopor-,stem of 
sopor, sleep; -fer, bringing, from ferre, to 
bring. The L. sopor is allied to Skt. svap- 
nax, sleep (from svap, to sleep), Gk. Únvos, 
sleep, A.S. swefen, a dream. (4/SWEP.) 
Brugm. i. $ 551. See Somniferous. 

soporific, causing sleep. (L) IL. 
soport- (above); and -fic-, for facere, to 
make, cause. 

Soprano. 


(Ital.—L.) Ital. soprano, 


SORTIE 


supreme ; highest voice in music. = Late L. 
sufperanus, chief; see Sovereign. 

Sorcery. (F.-1.) O.F. sorcerie, 
casting of lots, magic.—O. F. sorcier, a 
sorcerer. = Late IL. sortiärius, a teller of 
fortunes by lots, sorcerer. — L. sorvti-, from 
sort-, stem of sors, a lot. 

Sordid, dirty, vile. (F.—L.) F. sor- 
dide.=L. sordidus, dirty.=L. sordi-, for 
sordes, dirt. Cf. Russ. sor’, filth. Brugm.i. 
p. 1092. 

Sore, adj. (E) M.E.sor. A.S. sar, 
painful. + Du. zeer, Icel. särr, Swed. sår, 
O. H. G. ser, wounded, painful; cf. G. 
sehr, sorely, very, versehren, to wound. 
Teut. type *sairoz, adj. Cf. O. Irish sdeth, 
sóeth, tribulation; but hardly L. seuus, 
dire. Der. sore, sb., A.S. sar (Goth. sair) ; 
and sore, adv., very ; see Sorry. 

Sorrel (1), a plant. (F.-M.H.G.) 
O. F. sorel (Y. surelle). - M. H.G. sir (G. 
sauer), sour; from its taste. So also A.S. 
süre, sorrel, from szr, sour. See Sour. 

Sorrel (2), of a reddish-brown colour. 
(F.— Teut.) O.F. sorel; dimin. from 
O.F. sor, F. saur, sorrel of colour. = Low 
G. soor, sear, dried up, withered ; cognate 
with E. sear. See Sear. 

Sorrow, grief. (E.) M.E. sorwe, 
sorge. A.S. sorge, gen. dat. and acc. of 
sorh, sorg, sorrow, anxiety. + Du. zorg, 
Dan. Swed. sorg, G. sorge, Goth. saurga, 
care, grief. Teut. type *sorgä, f. Cf. 
O. Irish serg, sickness, Lith. s2rg/7, to be 
ill, suffer. «f Not allied to sore or sorry, 
though the present sense of sorry shews 
confusion with it. See below. 

Sorry, sore in mind, aggrieved. (E.) 
M. E. sory. A.S. särig, adj., sorry, sad, 
sore in mind ; from sar, sore. 4- Du. zeerzg, 
Swed. sárig, sore, full of scres, words 
which preserve the orig. sense. € Spelt 
with two 7s owing to the shortening of 
M. E. 2 in sory, due to the addition of the 
suffix -y (A. S. -zg^; but not orig. allied to 


| sorrow. 


Sort, akind. (F.-L.) F. sorte, fem., 
sort, kind; O. F. sorte, fem., a company ; 
allied to F. sort, masc., luck, fate. = 1.. 
sortem, acc. of sors, lot. Perhaps allied to 
Series. Brugm. i. § 516 (1). 

Sortie. (F.—L.) F. sortie, a going 
forth; fem. of sorti, pp. of sortir, to sally 
forth. Cf. Span. surtida, a sortie, from 
O. Span. surtir, to rise. B. F. sortir, 
Span. surtir, answer to a Folk-L. form 
*sortire, to rise up, from *sortum, for L. 
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surrectum, supine of surgere, to rise up; 
see Surge. The contraction of surrectum 
to sortum is proved to be correct by Ital. 
sorto, occurring as pp. of sorgere, to rise; 
and by Span. surto, pp. of surgir. 

Sot, a stupid fellow, drunkard. (Late 
L.) M.E. sot (Ancren Riwle). A.S.sor, 
sott. late L. sottus (Ducange) ; ab. A.D. 
8oo. Prob. of Teut. origin; cf. M. Du. 
zot; M. H. G. sote, a sot. €] Distinct from 
Span. zote, a blockhead; Ital: zottco (Florio 
has zo/fíco). The Ital. zofzco has been re- 
ferred to L. ¿di0ticus, idiotic, in which case 
Span. zote may represent L. zdiötes, of Gk. 
origin; see Idiot. Ducange has jofticus, 
a foolish game; cf. M. E. joftes, unlearned 


(F.—L.) F. sou, O.F. sol, a 
coin.=Late L. solidus, solid, also a coin ; 
cf. 7. s.d., i.e. libre, solidi, denarii. See 
Solid. 

Soubriquet ; see Sobriquet. 

Souchong, a kind of tea. (Chinese.) 
Cantonese siu-chung, for stao-chung, ‘little 
sort;’ Yule, p. 691. 

Sough, a sighing sound. (E.) M.E. 
swogh, swough, from A.S. swögan, to 
resound. Cf. Icel. arn-súgr, the rush- 
ing sound of an eagle’s wings; and see 
Surf. 

Soul. (E) A.S. säwel, sīwl. + Du. 
ziel, Icel. sala, sal, Dan. siel, Swed. själ, 
G. seele, Goth. sazwa/a. Brugm. i. $ 200. 

Sound (1), adj., healthy. (E.) M.E. 
sound. A.S. sund.+Du. gezond; Swed. 
Dan. sund; G. gesund. Perhaps allied to 
sane. 

Sound (2), strait ofthesea. (E.) M.E. 
sound. A.S. sund, (1) a swimming, (2) 
power to swim, (3) a strait of the sea, that 
could be swum across.+Icel. Dan. Swed. 
G. sund. Probably derived from *swum 
(A.S. swum-\, weak grade of swimman, 
to swim; with suffix -doz for Idg. pp. 
suffix -tós. Brugm. i. $ 377 (2). See 
Swim. Der. sound, swimming-bladder 
of a fish, another use of the same word ; 
Shetland soond, Icel. sund-magi. 

Sound (3), a noise. (F.-L.) The 
final @ is added. M.E. soun.=F. son. 
=L. sonum, acc. of sonus (for *swenos), a 
sound. + Skt. svana-, sound; A.S. swin, 
melody. (4/SWEN.) Brugm. ii. $ 519. 

Sound (4), to measure depth of water. 
(F.—L.) In Palsgrave.— F. sonder, to 
sound the depth of. Cf. Span. Port. sondar, 
to sound; Span. Port. sorda, F. sonde, a 


SOW 


sounding-lead. Diez derives F. sonder 
from a supposed L. *sub-undare, to go 
under the water; from L. sub, under, and 
unda, a wave; cf. ab-ound, red-ound, and 
sombre. «| Yet we find A.S. sund-gyrd, 
a sounding-rod ; sund-line, sund-rap, a 
sounding-line or rope; which point to a 
derivation from Sound (2). 

Soup. (F.—Teut.) F. soupe. = F. 
souper, to sup.=Low G. supen, to drink, 
quaff. See Sup, and Sop. 

Sour. (E) A.S. sär. + Du. zuur, 
Icel. särr, Dan. suur, Swed. sur, G. sauer; 
W. sur, sour, Lith. surus, salt; Russ. 
surovuii, raw, coarse, harsh, rough. 
Brugm. i. § 114. 

Source. (F.—L.) M.E. sours.=O.F. 
sorse, surse (F. source), a source. Here 
sorse is fem. of sors, old pp. of O. F. sordre 
(F. sourdre), to rise. = L. surgere, to rise ; 
see Surge. 

Souse (1), pickle. (F.— L.) Merely 
another spelling of Sauce; cf. M. E. 
sowser, a saucer; Vocab. 661.17. Hence 
souse, vb., to soak in brine. 

Souse (2). Sowse, to swoop down 
upon. (F.—L.) From M.E. sours, the 
upward spring or the swoop of a bird of 
prey; Ch. = O. F. sorse, a rise, also a 
source; see Source. Phil. Soc. Trans. 
1888, p. 18. 

South. (E) A.S. sid. + Du. zuid; 
Icel. ször, also sunnr, south (cf. sudreyjar, 
lit. southern islands, Sodor, the Hebrides) ; 
Dan. Swed. syd, Swed. sunnan, the south ; 
O.H.G. sund, G. süd. p. The Teut. 
base is *sunth-, south; perhaps allied to 
Sun, q.v. Connexion with Gk. vöros, 
south wind (Brugmann), is doubtful ; see 
Prellwitz. Der. south-ern; cf. O. H. G. 
sundröni, southern, Icel. sedrann. 

Souvenir. (F.— L.) F.souvenir, sb., 
a remembrance ; merely the verb souvenir, 
to remember, used as a sb. — L. subuenire, 
to occur to one's mind. =I. sb, under, 
near; uenire, to come. See Venture. 

Sovereign. (F.—L. M.E. souerain 
(soverain).= A.F. soverein; O.F. souve- 
rain, = Late L. superanus, chief. = L. super, 
above. See Super-. 

Sow (1), to scatter seed. (E.) A.S. 
sīwan, pt. t. stow, pp. sīwen. + Du. 
zaaijen, Icel. sa, Dan. saae, Swed. så, 
O. H.G. säwen, G. säen, Goth. saian. 
Also W. kau, Lith. sé¢z, Russ. sze/afe, L. 
serere (pt.t. sé-ui, pp. sa-tum), to sow; Gk. 
inp (for *oi-oņ-pu), I send, throw. (4/SE, 
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to cast.) Brugm. i. §§ 132, 310. 
seed; cf. season. 
Sow (2), a female pig. 


(E.) Also 


applied to oblong pieces of melted metal, | 


whence smaller pieces branch out, called 
pigs. M.E. sowe. A.S. sugu, also sii.+ 
Du. zog, Icel. sfr, Dan. so, Swed. so, 
sugga, G. sau; W. Awch, Irish suig, L. 
süs, Gk. ts, a sow; Zend hu, a boar. 
Perhaps‘ producer, from the prolific nature 
of the sow, (4/SU, to produce.) Der. 
swine. 

Soy, a sauce. (Japanese.) Also sooja, 
‘which has been corrupted into soy;’ Eng. 
Cycl. Japanese sköyu, soy, sauce ; thoug 
the name is now given to the bean (Do- 
lichos soja) whence soy is made. But the 
Jap. name for the bean is dazdzu. 

pa, a place where is a spring of mineral 
water. (Belgium.) Named after Spa, S.W. 
of Liege, in Belgium. 

Space. (F.— L.) F. espace. = L, spatium, 
aspace. Allied to Span. Brugm. i. § 193. 
Der. spac-t-ous. 

Spade (1). (E.) A.S. spedu, spada, 
a spade. +Du. spade, Icel. spaði, Dan. 
Swed. spade, G. spaten; Gk. omden, 
broad blade, sword-blade, spathe of a 
flower (whence L. spatha, F. épée). From 
its flat surface. (4/SPA, to draw out.) 
Der. spaddle, a paddle. 

Spade (2), at cards. (Span. —L, —Gk.) 
A substitution for the Span. espada, mean- 
ing (1) a sword, (2) a spade at cards. 
Der. spad-¿lle, ace of spades, F. spadille, 
Span. espadilla, small sword, ace of spades, 
dimin. of Span. spada, a spade (< L. 
spatha < Gk. ond0n). See Spade (1). 

Spalpeen, a mean fellow. (Irish.) Irish 
spatlpin, a common labourer, a mean 
fellow, Gael. spailpean. From Ir. spailp, 
a beau; orig. pride. 

Span, to measure, grasp. (E.) M.E. 
spannen. A.S. spannan, to bind, pt. t. 
Spenn; gespannan, to bind, connect. + 
O. H. G. sfannan, to extend, connect; 
Du. spannen, to span, stretch, put horses 
to, Dan. spænde, Swed. spänna, to stretch, 
span, buckle; Icel. senna, to clasp. 
Allied to Space and Spin. (4/SPA.) 
Der. span, sb., stretch of the hand, 9 inches 
in space. 

Spancel. (North E.) ‘A rope to tye 
a cows hinder legs;’ Ray. From span, 
to tie, and Icel. sei? (A. S. sal), a rope. 
+Du. spanzeel; G. spannseil. 

Spandrel. (F.—L.) The space be- 


SPARABLE 


Der. | tween the outer mouldings of an arch and 


a horizontal line above it. As if from 
O. F. *espanderel, from O.F. espandeur, 
that which spreads.— O. F. espandre, to 
spread, expand. See Expand, Spawn. 

Spangle. (E.) M. E. spangel, dimin. of 
spang, a metal fastening (hence, small 
shining ornament). A.S. spange, a metal 
clasp. 4- E. Fries. and M. Du. sange, a thin 
plate of metal; Icel. sping; G. spange, 
brooch, clasp, buckle. 

Spaniel. (F. — Span. — L.) M.E. 
spaniel, spanezeole. = O.F. espagneul, a 
spaniel, Spanish dog. — Span. Zspanol, 
Spanish. = Span. España, Spain. = L. His- 
ania, Spain. 

Sp ‚to slap, move quickly. (E.) We 
also have spanker, a large active man or 
animal; sanking, large, lusty. An E. 
word.+Low G. spakkern, spenkern, to 
run and spring about quickly; E. Fries. 
spenkelen, spenkern, to burst, fly about; 
Dan. spanke, to strut about. From a base 
*spak, significant of quick action; cf. E. 
Fries. spaken, to split, burst with heat. 
Der. spank-er, an after-sail in a barque. 

Span-new, quite new. (Scand.) The 
a has been shortened by the stress upon it. 
M. E. span-newe. = Icel. spànnyr, spanyr, 
span-new, lit. ‘new as a chip.’ = Icel. 
spann, a chip, shaving, spoon; fr, new. 
See Spoon. 

Spar (1), a beam, bar. (E) M.E. 
sparre. The A.S. sb. is vouched for by 
the derived verb sparrian, to fasten a door 
with a bar.4-Du. spar, Icel. sparri, Dan. 
Swed. sparre; O. H. G. sparro, G. sparren, 
spar, bar. [Irish and Gael. sparr, beam, 
are from E.] Der. spar, vb., to fasten a 
door. 


Spar (2), a mineral. (E) A.S. sper- 


stam, a spar-stone. Cf. G. sparkalk, 
plaster. Distinct from G. spar, spath, 
spar. 


Spar (3), to box, wrangle. (F. — Teut.) 
Used of fighting-cocks. =M. F. esparer, ‘to 
fling or yerk out with the heels;’ Cot. = 
Low G. sparre, sb., a struggling, striving ; 
G. sich sperren, to struggle against, resist, 
oppose. Allied to Skt. sur, to throb, 
struggle; Gk. omaipev, domaipey, to strug- 
gle convulsively ; Russ. sporite, to quarrel, 
wrangle. (4/SPER.) And see Spur, 
Spurn. Brugm. i. § 509 (3). 

8 ble, a small nail used for boots. 
(E Formerly sparrow-bill; from the 
shape. 
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Spare, frugal, lean. (E) A.S. sper, | quentative of spat-, with the sense to 


spare; whence spartan, vb., to spare. + 
Icel. sparr, Dan. spar-som, Swed. spar-sam, 
G. spar-sam, spar-lich, thrifty. Der. spar- 
ing, spare-rib; spare, vb., from A.S. 
Spartan (above); so also Du. and G. 
sparen, Icel. and Swed. spara, Dan. spare. 

Spark (1), a small particle of fire. (E.) 
O. Merc. sperca (Sweet); A.S. spearca.+ 
M. Du. sparcke; Low G. sparke. Perhaps 
so called from the crackling of a fire-brand, 
which throws out sparks ; cf. Icel. spraka, 
to crackle, Lith. spragét?, to crackle like 
burning fire-wood, Gk. opápayos, a crack- 
ling. Brug. i. § 531. 

Spark (2), a gay young fellow. (Scand.) 
The same as Wiltsh. sprack, lively. — Icel. 
sparkr, sprightly, also sprekr ; Swed. dial. 
spraker, sprak, spras, talkative. Cf. Spark 
(1). Der. sprag, i.e. sprack, used by Sir 
Hugh, Merry Wives, iv. 1. 84. 

Sparkle, vb., to throw out sparks, to 
glitter. (E.) Cf. Du. sfarkelen, to sparkle. 
The form sfark-/e is frequentative. See 
Spark (1). 

Sparrow. (E. A.S. spearwa. --Icel. 
spörr, Dan. spurv, Swed. sparf, Goth. 
sparwa; O. H. G. sparo, G. sper-ling. 
Lit. *flutterer;' from 4/SPER, to quiver. 
See Spar (3). Der. sparrow-hawk; and 
see sparable, spavin. 

Sparse, thinly scattered. (L.) L. spar- 
sus, pp. of spargere, to scatter, sprinkle. 
Allied to Gk. oreípew ; see Sperm. 

Spasm. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. spasme, the 
cramp. =L. spasmum, acc. of spasmus. — 
Gk. onacyés,a spasm. = Gk. onav,onaey, to 
draw, pluck. (YSPA.) Der. spasm-od-ic, 
from Gk. omacpwins, convulsive. 

Spat (1), a blow, a slap. (E.) Of 
imitative origin ; cf. s/ap, slam, pat. 

Spat (2), young of shell-fish. (E.) 
From sfat-, to eject, the base of spatter. 
Cf. Du. spat, a speckle, spot; and see 
Spatter. 

Spate, a river-flood. (F.—Teut.) Cf. 
Irish spezd, a great river-flood ; borrowed 
from E. spate. The same as North E. 
spait, a torrent of rain; also spelt sea. 
G. Douglas has spazt, a torrent ; cf. Verg. 
Aen. ii. 496. = A. F. *espeit=O. F. espotit, 
a spouting out (Godefroy). = E. Fries. 
speiten, speuten, spoiten, W. Flem. speeten, 
Du. spuiten, to spout; see Spout. 


Spats, gaiters. (E.) Short for spatter- | 


dashes. 


Spatter, to besprinkle. (E.) A fre- 


| throw, to splash. E. Fries. spatten, to 

burst, fly out, spirt.+Du. spatten, to 
| throw, spatter, splash. Der. spatter- 
| dashes, gaiters, to protect against spatter- 
| ings and dashes. See Spats. 

Spatula, a broad-bladed knife for 
spreading plaisters. (L. — Gk.) L. spatula, 
dimin. of sfatha.=Gk. cmá6», a broad 
blade. See Bpade (1). 

Spavin, a swelling near the joints of 
horses, producing lameness. (F.— Teut.) 
M. E. spaveyne. =O. F. esparvin (13th c., 
in Hatzfeld); M.F. esfarvain, ‘a spavin 
in the leg of a horse;' Cot. The same as 
Span. esparavan, (1) a sparrow-hawk, (2) 
spavin; answering to a Low L. adj. *spar- 
varus, belonging to a sparrow, parallel to 
Late L. sparvarius, a sparrow-hawk, lit. 
belonging to sparrows; cf. G. sperber, a 
sparrow-hawk. Perhaps the lit. sense is 
* sparrow-like,’ from the hopping or spar- 
row-like motion of a horse afflicted with 
spavin. Derived from O. H. G. sfarwe, a 
sparrow, cognate with E. Sparrow, q. v. 
@ Generally explained as *sparrow-hawk- 
like, contrary to grammar and sense. 
However, the result is, in any case, doubtful. 

Spaw, the same as Spa, q. v. 

Spawn, the eggs of fish or frogs. (F. 
—L.) From M.E. spawnen, spanen, to 
spawn, as fishes; Prompt. Parv. For 
spaund, with loss of d. See Wright's Voc. 
i. 164; N. & Q. 6 S. v. 465. M. F. espan- 
dre, * to shed, spill, pour out, scatter abroad 
in great abundance ;’ Cot. = L. expandere, 
to spread out, shed abroad ; see Expand. 

Speak. (E.) M. E. seken, also (before 
A. D. 1200) spreken; the word has lost an 
7. Late A. S. specan, A. S. sprecan, pt. t. 
sprec, pp. sprecen. + Du. spreken; G. 
sprechen, pt. t. sprach. All perhaps from 
'eut. base SPREK, to make a noise; cf. 
Icel. spraka, to crackle; see Spark (1), 
and Prellwitz, s. v. opapa’yos. 

Spear. (E) M.E. and A.S. spere.+ 
Du. speer, Icel. spyor, Dan. sper, G. speer; 
cf. L. sparus, a small missile-weapon, dart. 
Perhaps allied to spar, a beam, bar (hence, 
a pole). 

ial. (F.—L.) Short for especial; 
see Especial. 

Specie, money in gold or silver. (L.) 
Evolved as a sb. from the old word sfecies, 
“money paid by tale,” Phillips; prob. by 
| confusion with L. abl. sfecté, as if paid in 
| specie = paid in visible coin. 
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species, a kind. (L.) L. speciós, look, 
appearance, kind, sort. — L. specere, to 
look, see. +0. H. G. spehon, G. spähen, 
to spy ; Skt. pag, spa, to spy. (4/SPEK, 


to see.) Brugm. i. $ 551. 

specify. (F.—L.) O.F. specifier, to 
particularise. =L. specificare, =L. speci- 
ficus, specific, particular. = I. speci-ës, 
kind; -fc-, toe fea, to make. 

specimen. (L.) L. specimen, an ex- 
ample, something shown. =L. speci-, for 
specere, to see; with suffix -men. 

specious, showy. (F.—L.) M. F. spe- 
cieux, fair. =L. specidsus, fair to see. = L. 
speci-2s, appearance ; with suffix -dsus. 


Speck, a small spot. (E.) A.S. specca, | 


a spot, mark. Allied to Low G. spakig, 
spotted with wet, sfaker, to spot with wet ; 
M. Du. spickelen, to speckle, frequentative 
of M. Du. spicken, to spit; Du. spikkel, a 
speckle, spot. Der. speck-le, a little speck; 
speck-le, vb. 

Spectacle. (F.—L.) F. spectacle, a 
sight. = L. spectaculum, a show. — L. spec- 
tare, to behold, frequentative of specere, to 
see. 

spectator. (L.) L. spectator, a be- 
holder. = L. sfectd-re, to see; with suffix 
-tor.=L. spect-um, supine of specere, to 
see. 

Spectre. (F.—L.) F. spectre, ‘an 
image, ghost;’ Cot. = L. spectrum, a vision. 
= L. spec-ere, to see. 

specular. (L.) L. specularis, belong- 


ing to a mirror, = L. speculum, a mirror. | 


=L. spec-ere, to see. €T But Milton uses 
it with reference to L. specula, a watch- 
tower ; also from sfec-ere ; see below. 

speculate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
speculiri, to behold. = L. specula, a watch- 
tower. = L, spec-ere, to see. Der. speculat- 
zon, -tve. 

Speech. (E.) M.E. speche. Late A.S. 
späce, dat. of spéc, earlier form spréc, 
speech. = A.S. spréc-, 3rd grade of sprecan, 
to speak. J- Du. spraak, G. sprache, speech. 
See Speak. 

Speed, success, velocity. (E. A.S. 
sped, haste, success. For *spodíz, with the 
usual change from 2 to z. — A.S. spow-an, 
to succeed; with suffix -diz (Idg. -£ís). 
+ Du. spoed, speed; O.H. G. spuot, 
spot, success, from suon, to succeed. 
Allied to Skt. spAöti-, increase, prosperity, 
from sphay,to enlarge. Brugm. i. $ 156. 
Der. speed, vb., A.S. spedan ; from sed, 
sb. 


SPENCER 


Speir,toask (E) Northem E. A.S. 
spyrian, to ask, track out. =A. S. spor, a 
foot-track; allied to spora, a spur; see 
Spur. + Du. speuren, Icel. spyrja, G. 
spüren; Low G. späören, to track, from 
spaor, a spoor, trail (Danneil). 

elicans, thin slips of wood. (Du.) 
M. Du. spelleken, a small pin; dimin. of 
M. Du. spelle (Du. speld), a splinter. See 
Spell (4). Distinct from Du. spalk, 
A. S. Cn a splint. 

Spell (1), an incantation. (E) M.E. 
spel, A.S. spel, spell, a saying, story, nar- 
rative ; hence a form of words, spell. + Icel. 
spjall, a saying; O. H. G. sel, narrative ; 
Goth. spil, fable. Der. go-spel. 

spell (2), to tell the names of letters 
ina word. (F.—Teut.) M.E. spellen, of 
spell; also, to tell.=O.F. espeler, ‘to 
spell;' Cot.=Du. spellen, to spell; or 
from O. H. G. spellón, to tell, relate. 
A. S. spellian, to tell, recount, from A. S. 
spell, a story (above); Goth. silon, to 
narrate. @ M. E. spellen, in the sense 
‘to relate,’ is from A. S. sfel/ian. We also 
find sfe/dren, to spell, in the Ormulum, 
from spelder, a splinter; see Spell (4); 
but this is a different word. 

Spell (3), a tum of work. (E) Cf. 
A. S. spelian, to supply another's room, to 
act or be proxy for; allied to Du. spelen, 
lcel. sila, G. spielen, to act a part, play a 
game ; from the sb. appearing as Du. Swed. 
spel, Icel. Dan. sil, G. spiel, a game. 

Spell (4), Spill, a thin slip of wood, 
slip of paper. (E.) Formerly speld, M.E. 
speld, a splinter. A.S. speld, a torch, spill 
to light a candle. Orig. a splinter; from 
Teut. *spaldan- (G. spalten), to cleave; 
a reduplicating verb, like O. H. G. spadtan. 
+Du. speld, a pin, splinter; Icel. speld, a 
square tablet, orig. thin piece of board, 
spilda, a slice; Goth. spilda, a tablet; 
M. H. G. spelte, a splinter. Cf. Shetland 
speld, to split. 

Spelt, a kind of corn. (L.) A.S. spelt, 
com. Cf. Du. spelt, G. spelz. Apparently 
borrowed from Late L. sfe/ta, spelt; whence 
also Ital. spelta, spelda, Y. épeautre, spelt. 

Spelter, pewter, zinc. (LowG.) In 
Blount (1674). Perhaps from Low G. 
spialter, pewter; cf. Du. spiauter, M. Du. 
speauter, O. F. espeautre. €] This seems 
to be the original of Pewter, q.v. The 
history of these words is very obscure. 

Spencer, a short over-jacket. (F.—L.) 
Named after Earl Spence», died 1845. The 
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name is from M.E. spenser, also despenser. 
=0.F. despencier, a spender, a caterer, 


clerk of a kitchen; Cot. — O. F. despenser, | 
| spinne, spider or spinner. And cf. Spindle. 


to spend ; frequent. of despendre. = L. dis- 
pendere, to weigh out, pay. = L. dís-, apart ; 
pendere, to weigh. See Pendant. 
spend. (L.) A.S. sfendan, to spend. 
Shortened from L. dispendere, to spend, 
waste, consume. We find Late L. spendium 
for dispendium, spensa for dispensa; also 
spendibilis monéta, money for expenses 

(A.D. 922). So also Ital. spendere, to 
spend, spendio (<L. dispendium), ex- 
pense.=L. dis-, away, part; pendere, to 
weigh out, pay. @ Or (as usually said) 
from L. expendere, which does not suit 
the F. forms; see above. It makes no 
great difference. 

Sperm, spawn, spermaceti. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) M.E. sperme.=F. sperme, * sperm, 
seed;’ Cot.=L. sperma.—Gk. onéppa. = 
Gk. omeipew (for *omwep-yew), to sow; 
orig. to scatter with a jerk of the hand. 
(W SPER.) Der. sperm-at-ic (Gk. omeppart- 
kós) ; spermaceti, L, sperma-céti, i.e. sperm 
of the whale; see Cetaceous. 

Spew, Spue. (E) A.S. sprwan, 
pt. t. spaw, pp. spiwen, to vomit.4-Du. 
spuuwen, Icel. spyya, Dan. spye, Swed. spy, 
G. speien, Goth. spetwan; L. spuere, Lith. 
spjauti; Gk. mrvev (for *omvev), to spit. 
(YSPIW.) Allied to puke (1), spit (2). 
Brugm. i. $ 567. 

Sphere, a globe, ball. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M. E. spere. =O. F. espere, M. F. sphere. = 
L. sphera. = Gk. opatpa, a ball. 

Sphinx. (L.-Gk.) L., sphinx.=Gk. 
opiyg (gen. opıyyös), lit. ‘the strangler,' 
because the Sphinx strangled travellers 
who could not solve her riddles. = Gk. 
opiyyev, to throttle. @ The story suggests 
that this is a * popular' etymology; and 
that the word is foreign to Greek. 

Spice. (F.-L.) M.E. spice, formerly 
used also in the sense of species or kind. = 
O. F. espice, spice.— L, speciem, acc. of 
species, a kind, which in Late L. meant 
also a spice, drug. See Species. 

Spick and Span-new, wholly new. 
(Scand.) Lit. ‘spike and spoon-new,’ 
where sike is a nail, and spoon is a 
splinter. See Spike and Spoon. Cf. 
Swed. dial. spik spangande ny in Rietz 
(with many variants), and Icel. span-nyr, 
lit. spoon-new, splinter-new. 

Spider. (E) M.E. spither, spidre. 
A. S. spider or *spider (for *spinüer , 


SPINE 


Leechdoms, iii. 42. Formed from the verb 
to spin; cf. prov. E. spinner, a spider. + 
Du. spin, Dan. spinder, Swed. spindel, G. 


Spigot. (F.—L.) M.E. spigot, spikket, 
a peg for a cask. Cf. Irish and Gael. 


| sPlocaid, a spigot (from E.). — 0. F. *espigot, 


(not found); but cf. O. F. espigeot, a 
bad ear of corn, a dimin. from L. sfica, an 
ear of corn (Godefroy); Walloon spigot, 
the peak of a shoe. Also Port. espicho, 
a spigot, from L. spiculum.—L. spica, a 
point; see below. 

Spike (1), a sharp point, a nail. 
(Scand.) From Icel, sik, Swed. spik; 
cf. Dan. spiger, Du. spijker, a nail. Appa- 
rently distinct from L. spica ; and allied 
by gradation to Spoke. 

Spike (2), an ear of com. (L) L. 
Spica, an ear of corn, a point. 

spikenard. (F.—L. and Gk.—Pers. 

— Skt.) O.F. spiquenard. = L. spica 
nardi, spike of nard ; also nardus spicätus, 
i. e. nard furnished with spikes, in allusion 
to the mode of growth. And see Nard. 

Spill (1), a slip of paper for lighting 
candles ; see Spell (4). 

Spill (2), to destroy, shed. (Scand.) 
(Not allied to soil.) M.E. spillen, to 
destroy, mar; also, to perish. = Icel. spz//a, 
to destroy; Swed. spilla, Dan. spilde, to 
spill. + A. S. spildan, to destroy; O. Sax. 
spildian. Teut. type *spelth-jan-; allied 
to G. spalten, to split. 

Spin, to draw out threads. (E) A.S. 
spinnan, pt. t. spann, pp. spunnen + Du. 
spinnen, lcel. Swed. spinna, Dan. spinde, 
G. spinnen, Goth. spinnan, Allied to 
Lith. pin-t7, to weave. See Span. 

Spinach, Spinage, a vegetable. 
(F. — Span. — Arab. — Pers.) Spinage is a 
‘voiced’ form of spinach. O. Y. espinache, 
espinage, espinace. = Span. espinaca. = 
Arab. aspanäkh, isfänäj; of Pers. origin 
(Devic.). Y The Ital. spinace and Span. 
espinaca are referred, by popular etymo- 
logy, to L. spina, a thorn; some say the 
fruit is prickly, some say the leaves are so. 
See Spine. 

Spindle. (E) The d is excrescent 
after 2. M. E. spinel, also spindele. A.S. 
spinl, i.e. * spinner,’ from spinnan, to spin. 
+ M. Du. spille (for *spinle) ; G. spindel, 
O. H. G. sfinnila. Der. spindl-y, thin 
like a spindle; spíndle-tree (Euonymus) 
formerly uscd for spindles and skewers. 

Spine, a prickle. (F. —L.) O.F. espine, 
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a thorn.=L. spina, a thorn, prickle; also 
the back-bone. 4] Observe that in the 
sense of 'back-bone' the word is Latin 
only, not F. 

spinet, a kind of musical instrument. 
(F.—Ital.—L.) So called because struck 
by a spine or pointed quill. O.F. espinette. 
= Ital. sfinetta, a spinet, also a prickle; 
dimin. of spina, a thorn. = L. spina. 

Spink, a finch. (Scand. M.E. spink. 
= Swed. dial. spink, a sparrow; gull-spink, 
a gold-finch; Norw. spikke (for *spinke), 
Dan. dial. sgine, small bird. + Gk. 
oniyyos, a finch, i.e. ‘chirper ;’ from oní- 
(ev, to chirp. Cf. ømiĝa, a finch, amivos, 
a small bird. Doublet, finch. 

S y, a thicket. (F. — L.) O.F. 
espinei; M. F. espinoye, ‘a thicket, grove, 
a thorny plot,’ Cot.; F. épinaie. = L. 
spinétum, a thicket of thorns. = L. spina, 
a thorn. See Spine. 

Spinster, orig. a woman who spins, 
(E.) M.E. spinnestere. From A. S. 
spinnan, to spin; with A. S. suffix -estre 
(E. -ster). B. This suffix is a compound 
one (-es-tre). It was used in A.S. (as in 
Du.) solely with reference to the feminine 
gender, but this restricted usage was soon 
set aside in a great many M.E. words. 


Cf. Du. spinster, a spinster, zangster, a | 


female singer; also E. seamstress (i.e. 
seam-ster-ess), songstress (i.e. song-ster-ess), 
where the F. fem. suffix -ess is superadded. 

Spiracle. (F.-L.) F. spiracle, ‘a 
breathing-hole;? Cot. = L. spiraculum, 
air-hole. — L, spirare, to breathe. 

Spire (1), a tapering stem, sprout, 
steeple. (E. A.S. spir, spike, stalk.4- 
Icel. spira, spar, stilt, Dan. spire, germ, 
sprout, Swed. spira, a pistil, G. spiere, a 
spar. @ Distinct from Spire (2). 

Spire (2), a coil, wreath. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
F. spire. = L. spira, a coil, twist, wreath. 
= Gk. omeipa (for *orep-ya), a coil; allied 
to omdprov, a rope, omupis, a basket. 
(y SPER.) Der. spir-al, F. spiral, L. 
spiralis. 

Spirit. (F.—L.) M.E. spirit. — A. F. 
espirit ; F. esprit. — L. acc. spiritum, from 
spiritus, breath. = L. spiráre, to breathe. 
Doublet, sprite. 

Spirt; see Spurt. 

Spit (1), a skewer, iron prong for roast- 
ing meat. (E) M.E. spite. A. S. spitu, 
a spit.+Du. spit, Dan. spid, Swed. spett; 
M. H. G. spiz, G. spiess, a spit; cf. spitze, 
a point, top. 


SPLINT 


Spit (2), to eject from the mouth. (E.) 
M. E. spitten, A.S. spittan; cf. spitan, 
pt. t. sp.ztte, to spit. But we also find Dan. 
spytte, Swed. spotta, prov. G. spützen (cf. G. 
spucken) ; from Teut. *sput-; see Spout. 
Perhaps *spit-, *sput- are both from *spew-, 
the root of Spew. Cf. Brugm. i. $$ 279 
(1), 567. Der. spittle, formerly also spettle, 
spatil, spotil, A. S. spatl, spatl. 

Spite. (F. — L.) M.E. spyt, spite. 
Merely short for despite, by loss of the 
first syllable (as in fence for de-fence). See 
Despite. Der. spite-ful. 

Spittle (1), saliva; see Spit (2). 

Spittle (2), a hospital. (F.—L.) M.E. 
spitel. =O. Y. ospital, hospital; see Hos- 
pital. 

Splash, to dash water about. (E.) 
Coined, by prefixing s- (=O. F. es-, L. ex) 
used for emphasis, to plash, used in the 
same sense (White Kennett). See Plash 
(1); and cf. Du. glassen, to plash; E. 
Fries. plassen, plasken, platsken, Dan. 
pladske, to splash, dabble. 

Splay, to slope, in architecture; to dis- 
locate a bone. (F.—L.) In both senses, 
it can be proved to be a contraction for 
Display. Der. splay-footed. 

Spleen. (L.— Gk.) M.E. splen. = 
L. splen. = Gk. omAnv, the spleen. Cf. Skt. 
| plihan-; L. Hem. Brugm. i. $ 549 (c). 
| Der. splen-etic. 

Splendour. (F.—L.) F. splendeur. = 
| L. splendorem, acc. of splendor, brightness. 
= L. splendére,to shine. Der.re-splendent. 
| Spleuchan, a tobacco-pouch. (Gael.) 
| Gael. spliuchan, Irish spliuchan, a pouch. 

Splice. (Du.) M. Du. sféissen, to in- 
terweave rope-ends; so named from s//it- 
ting the rope-ends beforehand; ‘from Du. 
splitsen, to splice (really an older form). 
Formed from split-, weak grade of Du. 
splijten, to split. + Dan. splidse, to splice 
(for *splitse), allied to sp/itte, to split; 
Swed. splissa; G. splissen, to splice. See 


Split. Der. sp/ice, sb. 
splint, splent, a thin piece of split 


wood. (Scand.) Formerly splent; from 
O. F. esplente, a thin steel plate. — Swed. 
splint, a kind of spike, a forelock (flat 
iron peg) ; Dan. sp/int, a splinter ; cf. Low 
G. splinte, an iron pin; E. Fries. slinte, 
splint, the same. Cf. Swed. splinta, to 
splinter, ultimately allied to Dan. sp/itte, 
Swed. dial. splitta, to split; see Split. 
Der. splinter; cf. Du. and E. Fries. 
| splinter. 
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Split. (Du.?) Apparently borrowed 
from M. Du. splitten, to split; cf. Dan. 
splitte, to split, Swed. dial. splitta, to dis- 
entangle or separate yarn. From the weak 
grade split- of the Teut. strong verb *spler- 
tan-, as seen in O. Fries. splita, Du. spij- 
ten, E. Fries. spliten, Low G. spliten, G. 
spleissen, to split, cleave. Hence also 
Dan. split, Du. spleet, a split, rent, G. 
spleisse, a splinter. 

Splutter, to speak hastily and con- 
fusedly. (E. Of imitative origin; a 
variant of sputter, which is a frequentative 
of spout; see Spout, Spurt. It means 
‘to keep on spouting out’; spout being 
formerly used (as now) in the sense ‘to 
talk.’ ‘Pray, spout some French ;’ Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Coxcomb, iv. 4. Cf. Low 
G. sprutten, to spout, spurt. 

Spoil, to plunder. (F.-L.) M.E. 
spoilen, = O. F. espoillier ; F. spolier, ‘to 
spoile;’ Cot. — L. sfoliare, to strip off 
spoil. = L. solium, spoil, booty ; orig. skin 
stripped off, dress of a slain warrior. Der. 
spoil, sb.; spoliation, from L. pp. spoliatus. 

Spoke, a bar of a wheel. (E.) A.S. 
späca, a spoke.4-Du. speek, a spoke, G. 
speiche, prov. G. spache, a spoke. Teut. 
types *spaikon-, *spaikön-. Allied by 
gradation to Spike (1). 

Spokesman. (E.) In Shak. Two 
Gent. ii. 1. 151. Formed from spoke, 
pt. t. of speak, instead of from the infin. 
speak; for the s, cf. hunt-s-man, sport-s- 
man, 

Spoliation; see Spoil. 

Spondee, LL. — Gk.) The metrical foot 
marked (--). = L. sgond2us.— Gk. omov- 
etos, a spondee, used for solemn melodies 
at treaties or truces. e Gk. orovéai, a solemn 
treaty, truce; pl. of owovön, a drink-offer- 
ing, libation to the gods.—Gk. orévdew, 
to pour out. Prob. allied to Sponsor. 
Brugm. i. § 143, ii. § 802. Der. sfonda-ic. 

Sponge. (F.—L.—Gk.) O. F. esponge 
(F. 45onge).— L. spongia.=Gk. oroyyá, 
a sponge; also ondyyos (Attic apöyyos . 
+L. fungus, a fungus (trom its spongy 
nature). 

Sponsor. (L.) L. sponsor, a surety. = 
L. sponsus, pp. of spondere, to promise. 
Prob. allied to Gk. arovdaí, a truce, and to 
Spondee. Brugm. i. $ 143. 

Spontaneous. (L.) 
willin 


; with suffix -ous.—L. spont-, as 


SPRAIN 


Spook, a ghost. (Du) Du. spook; 
Low G. spook, Swed. spoke, a ghost; cf. 
Du. spoken, Low G. spoken, Swed. spöka, 
to haunt. 

Spool, a reel for winding yam on. (M. 
Du.) M.E. spole. — M. Du. spoele, Du. 
spoel, a spool, quill; Low G. spdle.4-Swed. 
spole, Dan. spole, G. spule, spool, bobbin. 
Cf. Icel. spólr (base spal-), a bar. 

Spoom, to run before the wind. (L.) 
Lit. ‘to throw up sume or foam. =L. 
spúma, foam. 

Spoon, an instrument for supping liquids. 
(E.) M.E. spon. A.S. spon, a chip, 
splinter of wood (which was the orig. 
spoon).4-Du. spaan, Icel. spänn, spönn, 
Dan. spaan, Swed. span, G. spahn, a chip. 

Spoor, a trail. (Du) Du. spoor; see 
Spur. Cf. A.S. spor, a foot-track; see 
Speir. 

Sporadic, scattered here and there. 
(Gk.) Gk. omopadwös, scattered. — Gk. 
omopad-, stem of omopas, scattered. = Gk. 
aneipeiv (lor *amep-yew), to scatter. 

Spore. (Gk.) Gk. cmópos, seed-time ; 
also a seed. — Gk. oreípeiw, to sow. 

Sporran. (Gael.— L. — Gk.) Gael. 
sporan, a purse, pouch worn with the 
kilt ; Irish saran, sburan, the same. For 
*s-burran<*s-burs-an, =L. bursa, a purse. 
—Gk. Búpoa, a hide. See Purse. 

Sport, mirth. (F.—L.) Short for dis- 
port, desport; (so also splay for display). 
The verb is M. E. disporten, to amuse ; see 
Disport. 

Spot, a blot, mark made by wet, piece 
of ground. (E.) M.E. spot. Cf. Norw. 
spott, m., a spot, a small piece of ground 
(distinct from søtt, f., mockery); Icel. 
spotti, spottr, a small piece; E. Fries. spot, 
a spot; cf. M. Du. spotten, to spot, stain. 
From Teut. *sput-, weaker grade of *spir- 
tan- ; see Spout. 

Spouse. (F.—L.) From O.F. espouse, 
a spouse. — L. sponsa, a betrothed woman; 


¡fem. pp. of spondére, to promise; see 


Sponsor. 

Spout, to squirt out, rush out as a liquid 
out ofa pipe. (E. M.E. spouten. Cf. 
Swed. sputa, occasionally used for spruta, 
to squirt, spout, spurt, spatter; Du spuiten, 
to spout, spuit, a squirt; Dan. sýte, to 
spit, sputter. From Tent. *sp#far-, to spit 


L. spontáne-us, | out, with weaker grade *sput- (Franck). 


; see Spark (2^. 


Sprack, Sp: 


seen in abl. sfonte, of one's own accord, | Sprain, vb. (F.—L.) Formed from 


from a lost nom. *spoxs. 


| O. F. espreign-, a stem of O, F. espreindre, 
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“to press, wring,’ Cot.; (cf. s/rain from | that a cricket-bat is sprung; or to spring 


O. F. estreindre). Mod. F. épreindre.= 
L. exprimere, to press out (whence esprein- 
dre, by analogy with F. forms from verbs in 
-ingere).=L. ex, out; premere, to press. 
See Press. Der. sprain, sb. 

Sprat, a small fish. (E.) M.E. sprof. 
A.S. sprott. Cf. A.S. sprot, a sprout.+ 
Du. sprot, a sprat; also (in M. Du.) a 
sprout of a tree. ‘Sprat, a small fish, 
considered as the fry of the herring;’ 
Wedgwood. From A.S. sprot- (Teut. 
*sprut-), weaker grade of sprútan-, to 
sprout; with the sense of ‘ fry,’ or young 
one. See Sprout. 

Sprawl, to toss about the limbs. (E.) 
M. E. spraulen. A.S. spreawlian, to 
move convulsively, to sprawl. + Norw. 
sprala, Dan. sprella, sprelde, Swed. dial. 
sprala, spralla, N. Fries. sprawie. 

Spray (1), foam tossed with the wind. 
(Low G.) A late word, given in Bailey’s 
Dict. (1735). From Low G. spret, a slight 
drizzle (Schambach) ; in Coburg, spre ; cf. 
Bavar. seen, to drizzle (Schmeller); G. 
sprühen ; M. H. G. sprejen, sprewen ; Du. 
sproeien (see Franck). 

Spray (2), sprig ofatree. (E.) M.E. 
Spray; answering to A.S. *spreg, allied 
to A.S. sprec, a shoot, spray; cf. Dan. 
sprag, a spray (Molbech), Swed. dial. 
spragge, a green branch, Icel. sprek, a 
stick. Cf. also Lith. sproga, a spray of 
a tree, also a rift, from sprog-t¿, to crackle, 
split, sprout, bud. (Difficult and doubtful.) 

Spread. (E.) A. S. sprédan, to extend. 
+Du. spreiden, Low G. spreden, G. sprei- 
ten; cf. Swed. sprida, Dan. sprede, to 
spread. Teut. type *spraidjan-; from a 
"eut. root *sprezd. 

Spree, a frolic. (Scand.?) Cf. Irish 
spre, a spark, flash, animation, spirit; 
Lowl. Sc. spree, a frolic, also spelt spray 
(Scott); cf. Swed. dial. sprag, lively con- 
versation. Perhaps allied to Spry. 

Sprig. (E) M.E. sprigge. Allied to 
A. S. sprec, a twig. + Icel. sprek, a stick; 
Low G. sprikk, E. Fries. sprikke, sprik, 
stick, twig. Allied to Spray (2). 

Sprightly, Spritely. (F.—L; wits 
E. sufix.) Sprightly is a false spelling; 
spritely is from Sprite, q. v. 

Spring, vb. (E.) A.S. springan, 
pt. t. sprang, pp. sprungen. + Du. G. 


(i.e. burst) a mine. Teut. type *sprengan-. 
Perhaps allied to Gk. omepxew, to drive 
on (Prellwitz); but this is doubtful. Der. 
spring, sb., a leap, also a bursting out of 
water, also the budding time of year, also 
a crack in a mast; sfringe, a snare made 
with a flexible (springing) rod, likeO. H.G. 
springa. 

Sprinkle. (Du.?) Formerly sprenkle; 
perhaps borrowed from Du. sprenkelen, to 
sprinkle. Cf. G. sprenkeln, to sprinkle, 
from M. H.G. sprenkel, a spot, allied to 
Icel. sprekla, Swed. spräkla, a little spot. 
See Kluge (s. v. sprenkel). 

Sprint; see Spurt (2). 

Sprit, a spar extending a fore-and-aft 
sail. (E.) M.E. spret,a pole. A.S. spreot, 
a pole; orig. a sprout, shoot, branch of a 
tree. Allied to A.S. spriitan, to sprout ; 
see Sprout. +E. Fries. sprét; Du. spriet; 
M. Swed. spröte. 

Sprite, a spirit. (F.— L.) The false 
spelling spright is common, and is retained 
in the adj. sprightly. M.E. sprit, sprite. 
= F. esprit, the spirit; hence, a spirit. == 
L. spiritum, acc. of spiritus; see Spirit. 

Sprout, to germinate. (E) M.E. 
spruten. A.S.*sprütan (found in the pp. 
a-sproten) ; O. Fries, spriita, strong verb, 
Pp. spruten, to sprout.--Low G. spruten, 
to sprout; Du. spruiten, G. spriessen (pt.t. 
spross); Swed. spruta, Dan. sprude, to 
squirt, spurt, spout. Teut. type *sprii/an-, 
pt. t. *spraut, pp. *sprutanoz. Compare 
Spout. 

Spruce, fine, smart. (F.-G.) Hall’s 
Chronicle tells us that a particular kind 
of fashionable dress was that in which men 
‘were appareyled after the manner of 
Prussia or Spruce’; see Richardson’s Dict. 
M.E. spruce, Prussia, P. Plowman, C. vii. 
279, B. xiii. 393; also written (more 
usually) pruce.—O.F. Pruce (F. Prusse), 
Prussia. = G. Preussen, Prussia. See 
Spruce-beer. 

Spruce-beer, a kind of beer. (G.; 
confused with F. and E.) The E. name 
for German sprossen-bter, i.e. 'sprouts- 
beer,’ obtained from the young sprouts of 
the black spruce fir.—G. sprosser, pl. of 
spross, a sprout (from spriessen, to sprout) ; 
and ez, cognate with E. bee”; see Sprout 
and Beer. f. Englished as Spruce-beer, 


springen, Swed. springa, Dan. springe;|i. e. Prussian beer, where Spruce meant 


Icel. springa, to burst, split. 


B. Orig. | Prussia; see Spruce above. 


So also 


sense to ‘split or crack,’ as when we say | spruce fir ‘substituted for sprossen-fichte) 
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meant Prussian fir; and spruce leather 
meant Prussian leather. . 

Spry, active. (E.?) Cf. Swed. dial. 
sprygg, very active, skittish; allied to 
Swed. dial. sprag, sprak, spirited, mettle- 
some. See Spark (2). 

Spue ; see Spew. 

Spume, foam. (L.) L. spúma, foam ; 
for *spoima; Brugm. i. $ 791. Cf. Skt. 
phena-, A.S. fam, foam. 

Spunk, tinder; a match, spark, spirit, 
mettle. (C.—L.—Gk.) Orig. ‘tinder, = 
Gael. spong, Irish sponc, sponge, spongy 
wood, tinder. = L. spongía, a sponge ; see 
Sponge. Cf. W. ysbwng, a sponge, from 
Latin. 

Spur. (E) M.E. spure. A.S. spura, 
spora, a spur.J-Du. sfoor, a spur (allied 
to spoor, a track) ; Icel. spori, Dan. spore, 
Swed. sporre, O. H. G. sporo, spur. From 
the weak grade of Teut. *sfer-an-, to kick. 
Brugm. i. $ 793 (2). (4/SPER.) Sce 
Spar (3). The orig. sense is ‘kicker’ ; 
from its use on the heel; cf. Lith. sfrr-tz, 
to kick. 
Spurn. 

Spurge, a plant. 
from its corroding (and so cleansing 
away) warts. = O. F. spurge, espurge. — 
O. F. espurger, to purge away. =- lL. ex- 
purgare, to cleanse away. = L. ex, away; 
purgare, to cleanse. See Purge. 

Spurious. (L.) L. spuri-us, false; 
with suffix -ous. 

‘Spurn. (E) M. E. spurnen, to kick 
against, hence to reject. A.S. spurnan, 


to kick against (pt. t. spearn, pp. spornen). | 


Allied to Spur. + Icel. sperna (pt. t. 
sparn) ; Swed. spydrna; L. spernere, to 
despise, a cognate form. (Base *spern ; 
4/SPER.) See Spar (3). Brugm. i. $ 
565. 

purry, a plant (F.—G.—Late L.) 
M. F. spurrie, ‘spurry or frank, a Dutch 
[German] herb;’ Cot. Of Teut. origin.; 
cf. G. sporgel, spergel, spark, spurry.— 
Late L. spergula, A.D. 1482 (Weigand). 

Spurt (1), Spirt, to spout out. (E.) 
The older sense is to germinate. Spurt 
stands for sprut; M. E. sprutten, to sprout 
or shoot. A.S. spryttan, to produce as a 
sprout or shoot; causal form from A. S. 
spritan, to sprout. See Sprout. 

Spurt (2), a violent exertion.: (Scand.) 
Formerly spirt.=1Icel. sprettr, a spurt, 
spring, bound, run. = Icel. spretta (pt. t. 
Spratt), to start, spring ; also to sprout, to 


Der. spur, vb. See Spoor, | 
(F.—L.) Named | 


SQUANDER 


spout. Icel. spretta is for *sprenta, *sprin- 
ta (Noreen). See Sprint. 

Sputter. (E.) The frequentative of 
spout. It means ‘to keep on spouting 
out’; hence to speak rapidly and indis- 
tinctly. Cf. Du. dial. (Groningen) sfét- 
tern, to sputter; Low G. sputtern, Norw. 
sputra, to spout. Distinct from but 
allied to spatter and spot. 

Spy, to see. (F.-O.H.G.) Short for 
espy; see Espy. Der. spy, sb. 

uab, (1) to fall plump; (2) a sofa, a 

young bird. (Scand.) See sguab, squob in 
Halliwell. And see sguab, to fall plump, 
| gea? with a sudden fall, in Johnson. 
1. From Swed. dial. skvapp, a word imita- 
tive of a splash; cf. G. schwapp, a slap, 
E. swaf, to strike. 2. From Swed. dial. 
skvabb, loose or fat flesh, skvadba, a fat 
| woman, skvaddig, flabby ; allied to Norw. 
| skvapa, to tremble, shake, and cf. M. E. 


| guappen, to throb, and E. guaver; see 
Quaver. Cf. Icel. 4a, jelly, jelly-like 
things. 


squabble,towrangle. (Scand.) Swed. 
| dial. skvabbel, a dispute. = Swed. dial, 
skvappa, to chide, lit. make a splashing, 
| from the sb. skvapp, squapp, a splash. Cf. 
| Prov. E. swabble, to squabble, allied to 
| swab, to splash over, swap, to strike. 

| uad, a small troop. (F.—Ital. — L.) 
| M. F. esquadre, escadre. =Ital. sguadra, a 
| squadron ; see Square. 

| squadron. (F.— Ital. — L.) M.F. 
| esquadron. = Ital. sguadrone; augmentative 
| of sguadra (above). 

| Squalid. (L.) L. squalidus, rough, 
dirty. =L. sgualére, to be rough, parched, 
dirty. Der. sgual-or, sb. 

Squall, to cry out. (Scand.) Swed. 
| $qvaía, to gush out violently, sgva/, a rush 
of water, sgval-regn, a violent shower of 
rain (E. sguall, sb., a burst of rain); Dan. 
sqvaldre, to clamour, sgvalder, clamour, 
noisy talk; Swed. dial. svala, to gush 
out, cry out, chatter. + Gael. sgal, a loud 
cry, sound of high wind; allied to G. 
schallen, Icel. skyalla (pt. t. skall), to re- 
sound, and W. chwalu, to babble. 

Squander, to dissipate. (E) Orig. 
to disperse, scatter abroad ; Dryden, Annus 
Mirabilis, st. 67. Nasalised form allied to 
Lowl. Sc. sguatter, to splash about, scatter, 
squander, prov. E. swatter, to throw water 
about; Swed. dial. sévattra, to squander. 
These are frequentatives from Dan. sgvatte, 


to splash, spurt, also to squander; Swed. 
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sgvatta, to squirt, Icel. skvetta (for 
*skwenta, perhaps allied to G. orévdew, to 
pour out; see Noreen), to squirt out water. 
The d appears in M. Du. swadderen, to 
dabble in water; Swed. dial. sévadra, to 
gush out of a hole (as water). Cf. scatter 
and sguirt. 

Square. (F. — L.) M. E. square. = 
O. F. esquarré, squared ; esquarre, a square, 
squareness. Cf. Ital. sguadrare, to square ; 
squadra, a square, also a squadron of men 
(orig. a square). All from Late L. *ex- 
quadrare, intensive (with prefix ex) of L. 
quadrare, to square. =L, guadrus, four- 
cornered ; see Quadrate. 

uash, to crush. (F.-L.) a. The 
mod. E. sguash appears to be due to guash, 
with the prefix s- = O. F. e-<L. ex-, 
used as an intensive. — O. F. esguasser, 
to break in pieces, from O. F. es-, and 
wasser, casser, to break; see Quash. 
$. But it commonly keeps the sense of 
M. E. squachen, to crush. = O. F. esqua- 
chier, to crush, also spelt escacher, ‘to 
squash;' Cot. (Mol. F. ¿cacher). The 
F. cacher answers to a Late L. type *coac- 
ticare, due to L. co-actáre, to constrain, 
force, press. The prefix es- — L. ex, ex- 
tremely ; L. coactáre is formed from coact-us, 
pp. of cögere ( = coigere), to drive together. 
See Ex- and Cogent; also Con- and 
Agent. Der. squash, sb. an unripe 
peascod (nearly flat). 
squat, to cower. (F.-L.) Lit. to lie 
flat, as if pressed down; the old sense is to 
press down, squash. M. E. sguatten, to 
crush flat. = O. F. esguatir, to flatten, 
crush, = O, F. es- (=L. ex), extremely ; 
quatir, to beat down. Diez shows that 
O. F. quatir (Late L. type *coactire) is 
a derivative of L. coactus, pp. of cögere, 
to press, compel; see above. Cf. M. Ital. 
quattare, ‘to squat, lie close.’ 

Squaw, a female. (W. Indian.) Massa- 
chusetts sgua,eshqua, Narragansett sguaws, 
a female (Webster); Cree zskwew. 

Squeak, to cry out shrilly. (Scand.) 
M. Swed. skweka, to squeak; Swed. 
squáka, to croak ; Norw. skvaka, to cackle ; 
Icel. skvakka, to sound like water shaken 
ina bottle. Allied to Quack. 

Squeal. (Scand. M. Swed. sgwela, 
Swed. dial. sgua/a, Norw. skvella,to squeal. 
Used as a frequentative of squeak, and ap- 
plied to a continuous cry. See Squall. 

Squeamish, over-nice. (F.—Teut. ?) 
Squamish, Baret (1580). M. E. skeymous, 
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sweymous, Prompt. Parv.; alsosguaimous, 
skoymus, disdainful. = A. F. escoymons, 
delicate, nice as to food (Bozon). Perhaps 
suggested by M. H.G. schemig, ashamed, 
from O. H. G. scam, shame; cf. Swed. 
skämma, to disgrace. If so, it is related 
to Shame. 

Squeeze, to crush, press tightly. (E.) 
The prefixed s is due to O. F. es- ( = L. -ex), 
very; queeze = late M. E. gueisen, to 
squeeze, This M. E. gueisen probably 
represents O. Merc. *cwésan, answering to 
A.S. cwiesan, cwysan, to crush, chiefly in 
the comp. /0-cwiesan. 

uib, (1) a paper tube, with com- 
bustibles; (2) a lampoon. (Scand.) 1. 
Squibs were sometimes fastened slightly to 
a rope, so as to run along it like a rocket; 
whence the name. From M. E. sguippen, 
swippen, to move swiftly, fly, sweep, dash. 
=Icel. svipa, to flash, dart, svipr, a swift 
movement; Norw. svipa, to run swiftly, 
2. A squib also means a political lampoon, 
but was formerly applied, not to the /am- 
poon itself, but to the writer of it; see 
Tatler, no. 88, Nov. 1, 1709. A squib 
thus meant a firework, a flashy fellow, 
making a noise, but doing no harm. Sguib 
also means child’s squirt, from its shootin 
out water instead of fire. Cf. G. pete 
stern, a comet. 

Squill. (F.-L.—Gk.) M.F. sguille, 
‘squill, sea-onion;? Cot. = L. sguilla, 
scilla. = Gk. oxiMi a, a squill. 

uinancy, old spelling of guinsy. 

ne to lek askew. TE) The same 
as prov. E. (Suffolk) sguink, to wink. Of 
obscure origin. Cf. M. Du. schuyn, * cross, 
oblique, byas-wise, Hexham; E. Fries. 
schün, oblique, awry; Du. schuin, oblique ; 
schuinen, to slant; schuinte, a slope, obli- 
quity. 

Squire (1), the same as Esquire. 

Squire (2), a square, carpenter's rule. 
(F. — L.) M.E. sguire. = O. Y. esquire, 
esquierre; mod. F. équerre. A variant 
of O. F. esquarre; see Square. 

Squirrel. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. squirel, 
scurel. == O. F. escurel (F. écureuil). = 
Late L. scúrellus, a squirrel; for *sciúirel- 
lus, dimin. of sciurus, a squirrel. = Gk. 
ckíovpos, a squirrel; lit. ‘a shadow-tail,' 
from his bushy tail. = Gk. oxı-4, shadow ; 
ovpa, tail. @ The explanation of the Gk. 
word may be due to popular etymology. 

Squirt, vb. (E^ Prov. E. swirt. Cf. 
Low G. swirtjen, to squirt; from swiren, 
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orig. to whir, like G. schwirren ; see 
Swirl So also E. Fries. Awirtjen, to 
squirt out, to dart about, from wirt, 
turning quickly about. . 

Stab, vb. (Scand.) Cf. Irish stob-aím, 
I stab; Gael. stob, to fix a stake in the 
ground, from stob, a stake, pointed iron or 
stick, stub. Apparently from Swed. dial. 
stabbe, a thick stick or stump; Icel. stabóz, 
a stub, stump, allied to stafr, a staff; 
Dan. dial. stad, a short peg. Allied to 
Stub, Staff, q.v. Der. stad, sb. 

Stable (1), a stall for horses. (F.—L.) 
O. F. estable, a stable. =L. stabulum, a 
stall. = L. szäre, to stand still. Brugm. ii. 
§§ 62, 77. See Stall. 

stable (2), firm. (F.—L.) O.F. estable. 
= L, stabilis, firm. — L. stare (above). 

stablish. (F.—L.) Short for Es- 
teblish. 

Stack, a large pile of wood, &c. (Scand.) 
M. E. s/a&. — Icel. stakkr, a stack of hay ; 
stakka, a stump (as in our chimney-stack); 
Swed. stack, a rick, heap, stack; Dan. stak. 
Teut. type *szaknoz (Noreen), The sense 
is ‘a pile Cf. Russ. stog”, a heap, hay- 
rick. Allied to Stake. 

Staff. (E.) A. S. staf; pl. stafas, staves. 
+ Du. staf, Icel. stafr, Dan. stab, stav, 
Swed. staf, Goth. stafs or stabs, G. stab. 
Allied to O. H. G. stabén, to be stiff, E. 
Fries. staf, unmoved ; cf. Skt. stambh, to 
p firm. 

, 2 male deer. (Scand.) Also ap- 
plies Be dialects) to a male animal gene- 
rally. Late A. S. szagga (from Norse). = 
Icel. steggr, steggi, a he-bird, drake, tom- 
cat; Norw. stegg, a cock. Icel. steggr is 
said to be for *stig-yoz, lit. “mounter ;’ 
from stig-, weak grade of stiga, to mount ; 
see Stair. (Noreen, § 140; but doubtful.) 

Stage. (F. — L.) A.F. and M. F. 
estage, ‘a story, stage, loft, also a dwell- 
ing-house;’ Cot. [Hence it meant a 
stopping-place on a journey, or the dis- 
tance between stopping-places.] Cf. Prov. 
estatge, a dwelling-place; answering to a 
Late L. form *staticum, a dwelling-place. 
=L. stat-um, supine of stare, to stand. 

ger, to reel, vacillate. (Scand.) 
A weakened (voiced) form of stacker, 
M. E. stakeren.=Icel. stakra, to push, to 
stagger; frequentative of staka, to punt, 
push, also to stagger; Norw. s/a&ra, 
staka, to stagger; Swed. dial. stagra; 
Dan. dial. stagge, stagle. Allied to Icel. 
stjaki, a punt-pole ; and to Stake. 
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‚te, to cease to flow. (L.) From 
L. stagnátus, pp. of stagnäre, to be still, 
cease to flow. = L. stagnum, a still pool, 
a stank ; see Stank. Der. stagnant, from 
stem of pres. pt. of stagnare. 

Staid, grave. (F.-M.Du.) Formerly 
stay’d, pp. of stay, vb., to support, make 
steady. See Stay (1). 

Stain, vb. (F.—L.) Short for Distain. 
‘I stayne a thynge, Je destayns;’ Pals- 
grave. The orig. sense was to dim the 
colour of a thing. Der. stain, sb. 

Stair, a step up. (E.) M. E. szezz, steyer. 
A. S. Séger, a stair, step; lit. a step to 
climb by. Formed (with mutation to @) 
from stag, and grade of stigan, to climb. 
+Du. stezger, a stair; cf. Icel. szegi, step, 
Swed. stege, ladder, Dan. stige, ladder, G. 
steg, a path ; respectively from Du. stijgen, 
Icel. stiga, Swed. stiga, Dan. stige, G. 
steigen, to mount, climb; Teut. verb 
*steigan-, pt. t. *staig, pp. *stiganoz. 
Allied to Skt. szig, to ascend, Gr. ereí- 
xev. (4/STEIGH.) 

Staithe, a landing-place. (E.) A.S. 
stæð, bank, shore. + Icel. s/00, harbour, 
roadstead; M. Du. szade, ‘a haven.’ Allied 
to Stead. 

Stake, a post, strong stick. (E.) M. E. 
stake. A.S. staca, a stake. + Du. staak, 
Swed. stake, Dan. stage. From the Teut. 
base *stak, 2nd grade of *stek-an-, to pierce, 
appearing in G. stach, pt. t. of stechen, to 


stick, pierce; see Stick (1). 

Stalactite, a kind of crystal hanging 
from the roof of some caverns. (Gk.) 
Formed, with suffix -zfe (Gk. -«rns), from 
oraAarr-ös, trickling. = Gk. oradáfew 
(= oraAay-yeır), to drip; allied to øra- 
Aáv, to drip. 

ite, a cone of carbonate of 

lime on the floor of some caverns. (Gk.) 
Gk. ordAayp-a, a drop; with suffix -z/e 
(Gk. -ırns).=Gk. oraxafeıv (above). 
Stale (1), too long kept, vapid, trite. 
(E.; or F. — Teut.) 1. Stale, as a sb., 
means urine of cattle or horses. Cf. E. 
Fries. and Low G. stallen, Swed. stalla, to 
put into a stall, also to stale (as cattle); 
Dan. stalde, to stall-feed, stalle, to stale (as 
horses). From stall, sb. 2. Stale, adj., 
is that which stands too long, from M. F. 
estaler, to display wares on a stall, from 
estal, a stall. Cf. M. Du. s/z/, stale, Du. 
stel, a stall, place; G. stelle, a place, 
stellen, to place, from G. stall, a stall. 
See Stall. 
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Stale (2), a decoy, bait; Shak. (F.— 
Teut.) — A. F. estale, a decoy-bird (Bozon). 
Perhaps adapted from A.S. ste/-, as in 
stel-hrän, a decoy reindeer, allied to M. E. 
stale, theft, A.S. stalu, theft; alliedto Steal. 

Stale (3) Steal, the handle of any- 
thing. (E.) M. E. stale, stele. The latter 
answers to A.S. ste/a, steola, a stalk, stem. 
+ Du. steel, stalk, stem, handle; G. stiel, 
stalk, handle. Cf. Gk. oreAeóv, a handle. 
Allied to s/// and stal/; the stale being 
that by which the tool is held firm and 
unmoved. And see Stalk (1). 

Stalk (1), a stem. (E) M.E. stalke, 
of which one sense is the side-piece (stem) 
of a ladder. A dimin. form, with suffix -2, 
from M. E. stale, variant of stele; see 
Stale (3) above. 4-Icel. st¿/kr, Swed. stjelk, 
Dan. sti/k, stalk; cf. Gk. oréAexos, stem 
of a tree, allied to oreAcdv, a handle. 

Stalk (2), to stride. (E.) M. E. stalken. 
A.S. stealcian, to walk warily; allied 
to stealc, steep. + Dan. stalke, to stalk. 
The notion is that of walking cautiously. 
Cf. perhaps A. S. stellan, styllan, to leap. 
Der. stalk-ing-horse, a horse for stalking 
game ; see Halliwell. 

Stall, a standing-place for cattle, &c. 
(E) M.E. szal. A.S. steall, station, 
stall.4-Du. stal, Icel. stallr, Dan. stald, 
Swed. stall, G. stall. Teut. type *stalloz, 
perhaps for *stadloz ; cf. A. S. standan, to 
stand, E. stead; Gk. orad-uös, a stall; L. 
stab-ulum (for *stadh-lom). Allied to 
Stead. Brugm. i. 593 (4). Der. stalled 
ox, a fatted ox; cf. Swed. dial. stalla, to 
fatten, stalloxe, fatted ox (Möller). 

stallion, an entire horse. (F. — 
O. H. G.) M.E. stalon. = O. F. estalon 
(F. étalon), a stallion; so called because 
kept in a s/a// and not made to work. = 
O. H. G. stal (G. stall), a stall, stable ; 
see Stall. 

Stalwart, sturdy. (E.) For stalworth. 
M.E. stalworth, stelewurde, stealewurde, 
stalewurde; A.S. stelwyrbe, pl., service- 
able (said of ships) ; A. S. Chron. an. 896. 
B. We find A.S. gestZlan used as short 
for gestadelian. Hence Sievers explains 
the form ste/- or st@l- as being contracted 
from stadol, a foundation [or from a 
parallel form *step/). Thus stel-wyrde 
is for *stadol- wyrde, lit. * foundation- 
worthy,’ i.e. firmly fixed, firm, constant; 
cf. A. S. stadol-fest, steadfast. The A. S 
stadel, stadol is allied to Stead. Cf. 
stead-fast. 
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Stamen, male organ of a flower. (L.) 
Lit. ‘a thread.’ =L. stámen, a thread, the 
warp standing up in an upright loom. = L. 
stare, to stand. Der. stamina, orig. pl. 
of stamen, lit. threads in a warp, a firm 
texture. 

stamin, a kind of stuff. (F.—L.) 
M. E. stamin. — M.F. estamine, ‘the stuffe 
tamine ;’ Cot. = L. stámineus, consisting 
of threads. = L. szämin-, stem of stámen, 
a thread (above). Also spelt stammel, 
tamine, tammy. 

Stammer, tostutter. (E). M. E. stam- 
eren, vb.; A.S. stomrian (Shrine, p. 42); 
from A. S. stamer, stamor, adj., stammer- 
ing; where the suffix -e», -or is adjectival. 
From a base *stam, extended from YSTA, 
to stand, remain fixed ; cf. prov. E. stam, 
to amaze, confound; related by gradation 
to G. stumm, dumb. + Du. stameren, 
stamelen, G. stammern, stammeln ; cel. 
stamma, Dan. stamme, Swed. stamma, to 
stammer; Icel. szamr, O. H. G. stam, Goth. 
stamms, adj., stammering. See Stem (1). 

Stamp, to tread heavily, to pound. (E.) 
M. E. stampen. A.S. stempan (for *stam- 
pian).+ Du. stampen, Icel. stappa, Swed. 
stampa, Dan. stampe, G. stampfen ; also 
Gk. eréuBev, to stamp. 

stampede, a panic. (Span.—Teut.) 
Stampede is a sudden panic, causing cattle 
to take to flight and run for many miles; 
any sudden flight due to panic.—Span. 
(and Port.) estampido, a crash, sudden 
sound of anything bursting or falling. 
Formed as if from a verb *estampzr, akin 
to estampar, to stamp. The reference 
een to be to the noise made by the 
blows of a pestle upon amortar. Of Teut. 
origin; see Stamp above. 

Stanch, Staunch, to stop a flow of 
blood. (F. — L.) O. F. estancher, to 
stanch; Walloon stanchi (Remacle). == 
Late L. stancáre, to stanch, a variant of 
Late L. type *stagnicare, to cause to stag- 
nate, from L. stagnäre, to cease to flow; 
see Stagnate. @ It is probable that the 
sense was influenced by G. stange, a pole, 
la bar (Körting, $ 7733). Der. stanch, 
| adj., firm, sound, not leaky; cf. F. étanche, 
water-tight. 

Stanchion, a support, beam, bar. (F. 
—L.) O. North F. estanchon, Norm. dial. 
étanchon; M. F.estangon, estanson, ‘a prop, 
|stay;” Cot. Not derived from the O. F. 


| estancher, to prop (allied to E. stanch), 


but a diminutive of O.F .estance, a situation, 
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condition, also a stanchion (Scheler). = 
Late L. stantia, a chamber, a house, lit. 
“that which stands firm,’ =L. stant-, stem 
of pres. pt. of stare, to stand. See State. 
@ But the word may have been confused 
with O. F. estancher, to prop (as above), 
which is the same word as estancher, to 
staunch; for which see Stanch. The 
ultimate root is the same either way. 
(o/ STA.) 

tand. (E.) A. S. s/andan, pt. t. stéd, 
pp. standen.+Icel. standa, Goth. standan ; 
q Du. staan (pt. t. stond); Swed. sta 
(pt. t. stod); G. stehen (pt. t. stand). 
Teut. type *standan-, pt. t. *st0th; base 
*stath, *stad, the n being orig. characteristic 
of the pres. tense. Allied to L. stave, Gk. 
éornv, I stood, Russ. s/ozate, Skt. sthd, to 
stand. (4/STA.) See State. Der. stand, 
sb.; standish, short for stand-dish, a stand- 
ing dish for pen and ink. 

tandard. (F.—L.) A.F. estandard, 
a standard or ensign, O. F. estendard, a 
standard measure. The flag was a large 
one, on a fixed (standing) pole; and hence 
was modified by the influence of the verb 
to stand. The O. F. estendard, Ital. sten- 
dardo, are unmodified forms; from L. 
extend-ere, to extend; with suffix -ard 
(=O. H. G. -hart, suffix, orig. the same 
as hart, hard). See Extend. 

Stang, a pole, stake. (Scand.) M. E. 
stange. = Icel. stöng (gen. stangar), a pole, 
stake; Dan. stang, Swed. stång, Du. stang, 
G. stange; A.S. steng. From the 2nd 
grade of the verb to sting. Cf. Stake. 

Staniel, a kind of hawk. (E) A.S. 
stāngella; lit. * rock-yeller.” — A. S. stan, 
rock (see Stone); and gellan, to yell (see 
Yell). 

Stank, a pool, tank. (F.—L.) An old 
word; once common. = Walloon stank, 
O. F. estang, a pond. (The same as Prov. 
estanc, Span. estanque, Port. tanque, a 
pond, pool.) =L. stagnum, a pool of stag- 
nant or standing water. See Stagnate, 
Stanch, Tank. 

Stannary, relating to tin-mines. (L.) 
Late L. stannäria, a tin-mine. = L. stan- 
num, tin. 

Stanza, (Ital.—L.) Ital. stanza, M. 
Ital. stantia, ‘a lodging, chamber, dwell- 
ing, also stance or staffe of verses ;* Florio. 
So called from the stop or pause at the 
end of it. — Late L. stantía, an abode. — 
L. stamt-, stem of pres. pt. of stare, to 
stand - see Stanchion, State. 
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Staple (1), a loop of iron. (E.) A.S. 
stapol, a post, pillar; also, a step. Orig. 
sense a prop, something that holds firm. 
=A. S. stap-, base of steppan, strong 
verb, to step, tread firmly; cf. stamp. + 
Du. s/afel, staple, stocks, a pile; Dan. 
stabel, Swed. stapel; G. staff, a step, 
stapel, a staple (below). 

staple (2), a chief commodity of a 
place. (F.— Low G.) The sense has 
changed ; it formerly meant a chief market, 
with reference to the place where things 
were most sold. = O. F. estaple, M. F. 
estape, ‘a staple, a mart or general market, 
a publique storehouse;’ Cot. (F. étape.) = 
Low G. stapel, a heap; hence a heap laid 
in order, store, store-house; the same 
word as Staple (1). The Du. stapel means 
(1) a staple, (2) the stocks, (3) a pile or 
heap. All from the notion of fixity or 
firmness, 

Star. (E.) M.E. sterre. A.S. steorra. 
+ Du. ster; O. H. G. sterro. Cf. Icel. 
stjarna, Dan. stierne, Swed. stjerna, Goth. 
stairnö, G. stern; also L, stella (for *ster- 
Ja), Gk. dornp, Corn. steren, Bret. sterenn, 
W. seren, Skt. tara. Orig. sense uncertain. 
Cf. Brugm. i. § 473 (2). 

Star-board, the right side of a ship. 
(E. M.E. sterebourde. A.S. stéorbord, 
i.e. steer-board, the side on which the 
steersman stood ; in the first instance, he 
used a paddle, not a helm. Cf. Icel. 
à stjorn, at the helm, or on the starboard 
side. — A. S. stéor, a rudder or paddle to 
steer with; Zord, board, border, edge or 
side; see Steer (2) and Board. The 
O. H. G. stiura (G. steuer) means a prop, 
staff, paddle, rudder, allied to Icel. staurr, 
a post, stake, Gk. cravpós, an upright pole 
or stake. (4/STEU, allied to YSTA.) 
+ Du. stuurboord, Icel. stjornbordi, Dan. 
Swed. s¢yrbord; all similarly compounded. 

Starch. (E.) Starch is stuff that 
stiffens ; from the adj. Stark, stiff, strong. 
Cf. G. stärke, (1) strength, (2) starch; 
from s/ar£, adj., strong. 

Stare (1), io gaze fixedly. (E.) A.S. 
starian; from a Teut. adj. *s/aroz, fixed, 
appearing in G. starr, fixed; cf. Skt. sthira-, 
fixed, allied to sthd, to stand; and Gk. 
orepeós, firm. (4/STA.) + Du. staren ; 
Icel. stara, stira, to stare; Swed. stirra, 
Dan. stirre, to stare; O.H.G. staré. 
“| Hence ‘ staring hair” is ‘ stiff-standing 
hair? Brugm. i. $ 200. 

stare (2), to glitter. (E) M. E. 
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staren; whence staring colours = bright | statiónem, acc. of statio, a standing still. = 
colours. The same word as stare (1);| L. statum, supine of stare. Der. station-er, 
from the glittering of staring eyes. orig. a bookseller who had a station or 
Stark, stiff, rigid, entire. (E.) A.S.|stall in a market-place; hence station-er-y, 
stearc, stiff, strong. Du. sterk, Icel. sterkr, | things sold by a stationer. Also station- 
Dan. sterk, Swed. and G. stark. From |ary, adj. See State. 
Teut. verb *sterkan-, to stiffen; of which| statist, a statesman, politician. (F.— 
the weak grade appears in Goth. ga-staurk-| L.; with Gk. suffix.) Coined from state 
nan, to become dry, Icel. storkinn, pp.| by adding -zst (L. -zsta, Gk. -ıorns). 
coagulated. Further allied to Lith. srögrz, statue. (F.-L.) O.F. statué (tri- 
to become rigid, Pers. suturg, big, strong. | syllabic).—L. statua, a standing image. = 
Root STERG, extension of ySTER ; see | L. statu-, for status, a position, standing. = 
Stare (1). Der. s/ar£, adv., as in stark | L. statum, supine of stare, to stand. 
mad. stature, height. (F.—L.) F. stature. 
Stark-naked, quite naked. (E) A| —L. statíra, an upright posture, height. 
substitution for M. E. start-naked, lit. | =L. statum, supine of stare, to stand. 
*tail-naked, i.e. with the hinder parts! status, condition. (L.) L. status; see 
exposed, but used in the sense of wholly | State. 
naked. From A.S. steort, a tail; asin statute. (F.-L.) F. s/a/w.-L. 
red-start, i. e. red-tail, a bird.4 Du. staart, | statútum, a statute; neut. of statūtus, pp. 
Icel. stertr, Dan. stiert, Swed. stjert, G. | of statuere, to place, set, causal of stare, 
sterz, a tail; cf. Gk. oröp@n, a spike. to stand. 
Starling. (E) M.E. sterling, double Staunch; see Stanch. 
dimin. of M. E. stare, a starling.— A. S. | Stave, piece of a cask, part of a piece 
ster, a starling. + Icel. starri, stari, Dan. | of music. (E.) Merely another form of 
ster, Swed. stare, G. staar, L. sturnus. | staff, due to M. E. dat. sing. staue (stave) 
Cf. A.S. stearn, a tern. and pl. staues (staves). Cf. Icel. staff, a 
Start, to move suddenly. (E.) M. E. | staff, a stave; Dan. stav, staff, stave, stave. 
sterten; pt.t. stirte (Havelok, 873), sturte, | See Staff. 
storte (Layamon, 23951). Allied to Du.| Stavesacre, the seeds of a larkspur; 
storten, to precipitate, fall, rush, G. s/zirz- | Delphinium staphisagria. (L. — Gk.) 
en. Also, perhaps, to M. Du. steerten, to | Lat. form of Gk. oragis dypa; where 
flee, run away. Some even connect it with | &ypia, wild, is from dypös, a field (E. 
A.S. steort, a tail. See Stark-naked. | acre). 
Der. start-le; A.S. steartlian, to stumble.| Stay (1),to prop, delay, remain. (F.— 
Starve. (E) M.E. steruen (sterven), | M. Du.) M.F. estayer, ‘to prop, stay ;’ 
to die (without reference to the means of | Cot. =M. F. es/aye, sb. fem. ‘a prop, stay ;’ 
death). A.S. steorfan, pt. t. stearf, pp.| id. — M. Du. stade, also staeye, ‘a prop, 
storfen, to die; whence -stzerfan, to kill | stay; Hexham; O. Flem. sfaey, a prop; 
(weak verb). + Du. sterven, G. sterben. | allied to E. Stead. [The loss of d between 
Teut. type *sterban-, pt.t. *s/arb. Der. | two vowels is usual in Dutch, as in broer, 
starve-l-ing, double dimin., expressive of | brother, zeer (for zeder), tender.] See 
contempt; sta»v-ation, a hybrid word, | Stay (2). 
introduced from the North about 1775. Stay (2), a rope supporting a mast. (E.) 
State, a standing, position, condition, | A. S. steg, a stay (whence F. az, a ship's 
&c. (F.—L.) O. F. estat. = L. statum, acc. stay; Hatzfeld). + Du. stag, lcel. Dan. 
of status, condition. = L. statum, supine | Swed. G. stag. Der. stay-sail. € It is 
of stare, to stand.+Gk. ¿orn», I stood ; | difficult to decide whether E. stay (2) isa 
Skt. stha, to stand ; cognate with E. stand. | survival of A. S. steg, ‘a rope for a mast,’ 
(V STA.) or is from O. F. estaye, a prop, for which 
tatics, the science treating of bodies | see Stay (1). 
at rest. (Gk.) From Gk. erarwós, at a| Stays, a bodice. (F.— M. Du.) Merely 
standstill ;  erarucij, statics. — Gk. orar-6s, | a pl. of stay, a support. (So also bodice = 
placed, standing; verbal adj. from ora-, | bodies.) See Stay (1). 
allied to -arn- in forma, I place, stand. | Stead. (E) M.E. stede. A.S. stede, 
(o STA.) a place.4- Du. stede, stee, a place; cf. Du. 
tetion. (F.—L.) F. station. = J..! stad, a town, Icel. staðr, staba, a place; 
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Dan. Swed. stad, town, Dan. sted, place; 
G. stadt, statt, town, place, Goth. staths 
(gen. stadis), a place. Allied to L. statio, 
a station; Gk. ordows, Skt. sthiti-, a 
standing. (4/STA.) Der. kome- stead, 
bed-stead. 

steadfast. (E.) A.S. stedefest, firm 
in its place.— A. S. stede, place; fest, 
firm; see Fast. + M. Du. stedevast, Icel. 
stadfastr, Dan. stadfast. 

steady, firm. (E.) Spelt stedye in 
Palsgrave. (The sole example of stedi 
in Stratmann has another form and sense.) 
A new formation from stead, sb., with 
suffix -y; suggested by steadfast. 

, a slice of meat for cooking. 
(Scand. M.E. steike. — Icel. steik, a 
steak; so called from being stuck on a 
wooden peg, and roasted before the fire ; 
cf. Icel. stezkja, to roast on a spit or peg. 
Allied to Icel. s/z&a, a stick; and to Stick 
(1). + Swed. stek, roast meat, steka, to 
roast; allied to stick, a prick, sticka, to 
stick, stab; Dan. s/eg, a roast, at vende 
steg, to turn the spit. Cf. G. anstecken, to 
put on a spit, anstechen, to pierce. 

Steal. (E) A.S. stelan, pt. t. stel, pp. 
stolen.+Du. stelen, Icel. stela, Dan. stiele, 
Swed. stjála, G. stehlen, Goth. stilan. 
Teut. type *stelan-, pt. t. *stal, pp. *stul- 
anoz. 

Steam, sb. (E) M. E. steem. A.S. 
steam, vapour, smell, smoke. 4- Du. stoom. 
Der. steam, vb. 

Stearine, one of the proximate princi- 
ples of animal fat. (F.—Gk.) F.szearine; 
formed, with suffix -Zze, from Gk. oréap, 
tallow, hardened fat. Allied to Gk. ornvaı, 
to stand; Brugm. ii. $ 82. See Statics. 

steatite, a soft magnesian rock with a 
soapy feel. (F.—Gk.) Formed with suffix 
-ite, from Gk. oréar- as in oréat-os, gen. 
of oréap, tallow, fat. See above. 

Steed. (E.) M.E. stede. A.S. stéda, 
a stud-horse, stallion, war-horse; Teut. 
type *stod-jon-. = A.S. stöd, a stud (with the 
usual change from 6 to 2). Cf. G. stute, 
a stud-mare; Icel. stöökestr, stud-horse, 
stöömerr, stud-mare. See Stud (1). 

Steel. (E) M.E. steel. O. Merc. 
stéli; A.S. style, which is a late Wessex 
spelling.+Du. s/aa/, Icel. sta, Dan. staal, 
Swed. stá?, G. stahl, O. H. G. stahal. The 


| 
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sistance. Brugm. ii. $ 76. Der. steel, 
vb., A. S. sty/an (Icel. stæla). 

S (1). (Low G.) Said to be 
the yard in London where steel was sold 
by German merchants (Stow) ; but really 
for Low G. staal-hof, ‘ sample-yard,' from 
staal, a sample of goods; see Bremen 
Wort. Low G. staal is from O. F. estale, 
a sample. — O. F. estaler ; see Stale (1). 

Steelyard (2) a kind of balance, 
with unequal arms. (F.-L.?) Now 
generally misunderstood as meaning a yard 
or bar of steel; but spelt stelleere by 
Cotgrave, s.v. Crochet. Perhaps from 
O.F. astelier, a spit-cratch, in which 
spits lay horizontally (Roquefort) ; cf. 
Span. astillero, the same, and astil, the 
beam of a balance. From L. hasta, a 


lance. 

Steenbok, a S. African antelope. 
(Du.) Du. steendok, lit. * rock-goat.'= Du. 
Steen, stone, rock; o£, he-goat; see 
Buck (1). M 

Steep (1), precipitous. (E.) M. E. steep. 
A.S. stéap, he. n Icel. steypdr, 
steep, lofty. Allied to stoop, whence the 
notion of sloping down, or tilted up; cf. 
Swed. stupande, sloping ; Norweg. stupa, 
to fall, stup, a steep cliff. See Stoop. 

steep (2),to soak in a liquid. (Scand.) 
M. E. stepen, Icel. steypa, to make to 
stoop, overturn, pour out liquids, cast 
metals (hence to pour water over grain or 
steep it); causal of stúpa, to stoop; see 
Stoop. So also Sw stópa, to cast 
metals, steep corn; Dan. stode, the same. 

steeple. (E. O. Merc. stépel, A. S. 
stypel, a lofty tower; so called from its 
height. = A.S. sízap, steep, high (with 
regular change from ¿a to jy). + Icel. 
stöpull; Low G. stipel. > 

teer (1),a young ox. (E.) A.S. stéor. 
+Du. and G. stier, a bull, Icel. stjörr, 
Goth. stiur; Teut. type *steuroz, m. 
[Also *theuroz, for Idg. *teuros; as in 
Icel. Zjörr, Swed. ¿jur, Dan. tyr, a steer. 
Cf. also L. taurus, Gk. ravpos, Russ. 
fur.) B. The sense is ‘full-grown’ or 
‘large, as in Skt. sthúla- (for sthúra-), 
great, large, powerful, stküra-, a man, 
sthüri, a pack-horse; cf. Zend staora-, 
Pers. sutúr, a beast of burden. Der. stir-k, 
a bullock, A. S. szyr-ic (with vowel-change 


O. H. G. stahal answers to O. Pruss. stak- | from čo to y) ; Low G. stark. 


la-, as in panu-stakla-, steel for kindling 


Steer (2), to guide. (E) M. E. steren. 


fire; cf. also Skt. stak, to resist, Zend | A. S. stgoran, styran, to steer.4-Du. sturen, 
staxra-, strong. Named from its firm re- | Icel. s£yra, Dan. styre, Swed. styra, G. 
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steuern, to steer; Goth. stiurjan, to con- 
firm. B. Weak verb; from the sb. appear- 
ing in M. E. stere, Du. stuur, Icel. styri, 
G. steuer, a rudder, still retained in star- 
board; see Star-board. The O. H.G. 
stíura meant (1) a prop, staff, support, (2) 
a rudder; and is allied to Icel. staurr, a 
stake. Noreen, $ 143; Brugm. i. $ 198. 

Stellar. (L.) L. stellarís, starry. = L. 
stella, star; for *ster-la, a dimin. form 
allied to E. Star. Brugm. i. § 473. 

Stem (1), trunk of a tree. (E.) M.E.| 
stem. A.S. stefn, stemn, (1) stem of a 
tree ; (2) stem, prow ofa vessel, for which 
stefna (stefna) is also used. Apparently | 
allied to Staff; but the primitive forms 
are uncertain. + Du. sta», trunk, steven, 
prow; Icel. stafn, stamn, stem of a vessel, 
stofn, trunk ; Dan. stamme, trunk, stevn, 
prow ; Swed. stam, trunk, staf, prow, fram- 
Stam, fore-stem, bak-stam, back-stem, 
stern; G. stamm, trunk, vorder steven, 
prow-post, stem, hinter steven, stern-post. 
Some compare O. Irish zamon (Ir. tamhan), 
the stem of a tree. 

stem (2), prow of a vessel. (E.) See 
above. 

Stem (3), to check, stop. (E.) E. 
Fries. stemmen, to check, stop, hinder. 
So Icel. stemma. Dan. stemme, to dam up; 
G. stemmen, to dam up water, check, 
resist. From Teut. *stam, to stop; see 
Stammer. 

Stench, sb. (E) A.S. stenc, a strong 
smell, often in the sense of fragrance. = 
A. S. stanc, and grade of stíncan, to stink, 
also to smell sweetly.4-G. ge-stank. See 
Stink. 

Stencil, to paint in figures by help 
of a pierced plate. (F.—L.) From O. F. 
estenceler, to sparkle, also to cover with 
stars, to adorn with bright colours (Gode- 
froy). =O. F. estencele, a spark. =L. type 
*stinctlla, mistaken form of L. scintilla, a 
spark. See Scintillation. 

Stenography, shorthand writing. 
(Gk.) From Gk. orevö-s, narrow, close ; 
ypap-eıv, to write. 

Stentorian, extremely loud. (Gk.) 
From Gk. Xrévrop, Stentor, a Greek at 
Troy, with a loud voice (Homer).—Gk 


orév-ev, to groan; with suffix -rep. (Y 
STEN.) See Stun. 
Step, a pace, degree, foot-print. (E.) 


M.E. steppe. From A.S. steppan, step- 
pan (for *stapjan), a str. verb with a weak 
present ; pt. t. s/op, pp. stapen. Cf. Du. 


| giving an appearance of solidity. 
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stap, G. stapfe, a footstep; Russ. stopa, 
astep. Allied to Stamp. 

Stepchild. (E.) A.S. stéopcild ; where 
ctld=E. child; see Child. We also find 
A.S. stéopbearn, step-bairn, stepchild. 
steopfeder, stepfather, stéopmódor, step- 
mother, &c. f. The sense of stéop is ‘ or- 
phaned, and s¢éopci/d is the oldest com- 
pound; we find A.S. astéaple, pl., made 
orphans, also O. H. G. stiufan, to deprive 
of parents. + Du. stiefkind, stepchild ; Icel. 
stjüpbarn, step-bairn ; Swed. styfbarn ; G. 


| stiefkind. 


Steppe, a large plain. (Russ.) Russ. 
stepe, a waste, heath, steppe. 
tereoscope, an optical instrument for 
(Gk.) 
From Gk. Grepeö-s, solid, stiff ; axom-eiv, to 
behold. 
stereotype, 2 solid plate for printing. 
(Gk.) Gk. orepeó-s, hard, solid; and type, 


q. v. 

Sterile. (F.-L.) O.F. sterile.=L. 
sterilem, acc. of sterilis, barren. Cf. Gk. 
oreipa (for *arép-ya), a barren cow ; Goth. 
stairö, a barren woman. Brugm. i. $ 838. 

Sterling. (E) M.E. sterling, a ster- 
ling coin; A.F. esterling. Said to be 
named from the Esterlings (i.e. easter- 
lings, men of the east); this was a name 
for the Hanse merchants in London, temp. 
Henry III. — M. E. est, east. See East; 
and see Zasterling in N. E. D. 

Stern (1), severe, austere. (E) M.E. 
sterne, sturne. A. S. styrne, stern. Allied 
to G. stórrig, morose, stubborn; Goth. 
and-staurran, to murmur against. 

Stern (2), hind part ofavessel. (Scand.) 
Icel. stjörn, a steering, steerage, helm; 
hence a name for the hind part of a vessel. 
Cf. Icel. stjor-7, a steerer, allied to E. 
steer (2). 

Sternutation, sneezing. (L.) L. ster- 
nútatio, a sneezing. =L. sternütätus, pp. 
of sternütäre, to sneeze, frequentative of 
sternuere, to sneeze. Allied to Gk. rráp- 
vvodaı, to sneeze. 

Stertorous, snoring. (L.) Coined from 
L. stertere, to snore. 

Stethoscope, the tube used in aus- 
cultation, as applied to the chest. (Gk.) 
Lit.‘ chest-examiner.’ = Gk. o7760-s, chest ; 
okom-eiv,to consider. 

Stevedore, one who stows a cargo. 
(Span. — L.) Span. estivador, a wool- 
packer; hence a stower of wool for 
exportation, and generally, une who stows 
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a cargo. e Span. estivar, to compress wool, 
to stow a cargo.=L. stípare, to press 
together. Allied to Stiff. Cf. Span. 
estiva, O. F. estive, stowage; Ital. stiva, 
ballast. 

Stew, to boil slowly. (F.—Teut.) M.E. 
stuwen, orig. to bathe; formed from the 
old sb. stew in the sense of bath or hot- 
house (as it was called); the pl. stews 
generally meant brothels. An Anglicised 
form of O. F. estuve, a stew, stove, hot- 
house (F. &uve).=O.H.G. stupa, a hot 
room for a bath (mod. G. s/u/e, a cham- 
ber. Allied to Stove, q. v. @ The 
history of O. F. estuve and of O. H.G. 
stupa is much disputed. 

Steward. (E.) A.S. stiweard, stiward, 
a steward, Lit. ‘a sty-ward;’ from A. S. 
stigu, a farmyard, weard, a ward. The 
orig. sense was one who looked after the 
domestic animals, and gavethem their food; 
hence, one who provides for his master’s 
table, or who superintends household 
affairs. We also find s/zwz/a, stigwita, a 
steward, where the former element is the 
same. See Sty (1) and Ward. 

Stick (1), to stab, pierce, thrust in, ad- 
here. (E.) The orig. sense was to sting, 
pierce, stab, fasten into a thing; hence, to 
be thrust into a thing, to adhere. Two verbs 
are confused in mod. E., viz. (1) stick, to 
pierce ; (2) stzck, to be fixed in. a. We find 
(1) M. E. steken, strong verb, to pierce, 
pt. t. stak, pp. steken, s(z&en ; answering to 
an A. S. *stecan, pt. t. *stec, pp. *stecen 
(not found); cognate with O. Fries. steka, 
O. Sax. stekan (pt. t. stak), E. Fries. 
steken, Low G. steken (pt. t. stak, pp. 
steken); G. stechen (pt. t. stach, pp. ge- 
stochen). Teut. type *stekan- (pt. t. *stak); 
transferred to the e-series from an older 
type *szerkan- (weak grade stik) ; cf. Goth. 
staks, a mark, stiks, a point. Further 
allied to Gk. orifev (=oriy-yew), to 
prick, L. ixstigäre, to prick, Skt. 227, to be 
sharp; and to E. Sting. (4/STEIG.) 
B. We also find (2) A.S. stician, pt. t. stic- 
ode, weak verb ; allied to Icel. stzka, to 
drive piles, Swed. sticka, Dan. stikke, to 
stab, sting, G. stecken, to stick, set, also 
to stick fast, remain. 

Stick (2) a small branch of a tree. 
(E.) M.E. stikke. A.S. sticca, a stick, 
peg, nail. So called from its piercing or 
sticking into anything; the orig. sense 
being *peg,' also a small bit of a tree. 
Allied to Stick (1) above.4-Icel. stika, 
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a stick, E. Fries. stikke, stik; Du. stek; 
G. stecken. 

stickleback, a small fish. (E.) So 
called from the stéchles or small prickles on 
its back. Stick-le is a dimin. of stick (2); 
cf. E. Fries. stikel, a thorn. 

Stickler, one who parts combatants, or 
settles disputes between two who are fight- 
ing. (E.) Now only used of one who in- 
sists on etiquette or persists in an opinion. 
Corruption of a sb. formed from M.E. 
stightlen, stightlien, to dispose, order, 
arrange, govern, subdue; commonly used 
of a steward who arranged matters, acting 
as a master of ceremonies. See Will. of 
Palerne, 1199, 2899, 3281, 3841, 5379; 
Destruction of Troy, 117, 1997, 2193, 
13282, &c. This M. E. stightlen is a 
frequentative of A. S. stihtan, stihtian, to 
control. Cognate with M. Du. stichten, 
to build, impose a law; Dan. s/z/fe, to 
institute, Swed. stifta, stikta, G. stiften, 
to found, institute. Cf. also Icel. sZz// (for 
*stthti-), a foundation, base. 

Stiff. (E) M.E.s/Zf. A.S. stif, stiff. 
+ Low G. st7f (Danneil); Du. st27f, Dan. 
stiv, Swed. styf. Allied to Lith. stiprus, 
strong, stip-ti, to be stiff, L. s¢ifes, a stem, 
stipare, to pack tight, sZ2u/us, firm. 

stifle. (Scand.) XVI. cent. From 
Icel. stifla, to dam up, choke, Norweg. 
stivla, to stop, hem in, lit. to stiffen; 
stivra, to stiffen; frequentatives of Norw. 
stiva, Dan. stive, to stiffen. All from the 
adj above. @ The prov. E. stive, to stuff, 
from O. F. es/zver, to pack tight, is ult. 
from the same root; see Stevedore. 

Stigmatise. (F.— Gk.) F.stigmatiser, 
to brand with a hot iron, defame. = Gk. 
orıynarilev, to mark, brand. - Gk. oriy- 
par-, base of oríypa, a prick, mark, brand. 
= Gk. orifev (= *oriy-yev), to prick. 
Allied to Stick (1). (4/STEIG.) 

Stile (1), a set of steps for climbing 
over. (E.) M. E. stile. A.S. stigel, a stile. 
— A.S. stig-, weak grade of stigan, to 
climb; with suffix -e/. See Stair. + M. 
Du. and O.H.G. stichel. 

Stile (2), the correct spelling of Style 
(t), q. v. 

stiletto, a small dagger. (Ital.—L.) 
Ital. stéletto, a dagger; dimin. of M. Ital. 
stilo, a dagger.=L. stilum, acc. of stilus, 
an iron pin; see Style (1). 

Still (1), motionless. (E.) M. E. stille. 
A. S. stille, still; cf. stéllan, vb., to re- 


| main in a place or stall. For *ste/oz; 
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allied to A.S. stelan, to place, from A. S. 
stel, a place; cf. steall; see Stall. + 
Du. stil, still, stilen, to be still, stellen, 
to place, from stal, a stall; Dan. s£¿lle, 
Swed. stilla, G. still, still; Dan. stiče, to 
still, also to place, Swed. sti//a, to quiet ; 
G. stillen, to still, stellen, to place; Dan. 
stald, Swed. G. stall, a stall. Der. still, 
adv., A. S. st¿lle, continually, ever. 

Still (2), to distil, trickle down. (L.; 
or F.—L.) In some cases, it represents 
L. stillére, to fall in drops; more often, it 
is short for Distil, q. v. 

still (3), sb., an apparatus for distilling. 
(L.) Short for M. E. szillatorie, a still, 
from stillat-us, pp. of stilläre (above). 

Stilt. (Scand.) M. E. stilte. -Swed. 
stylta, Dan. stylte, a stilt; Dan. s£y/te, to 
walk on stilts.4- Du. s/e/£; G. stelze, a 
stilt; O. H. G. stelza, prop, crutch. Per- 
haps allied to Stalk (1); cf. E. Fries. 
stilte, a stem, stalk. 

Stimulate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
stimuläre, to prick forward. — L. stimulus, 
a goad. 

Sting. (E) A.S. stingan, pt. t. stang, 
pp. stungen.+Icel. stinga, Swed. stinga, 
Dan. stinge. Teut. type *stengan-. Der. 
stang. 

stingy, mean. (E.) The same as 
Norfolk stingy, pronounced (stin-ji), nip- 
ping, unkindly, ill-humoured. Merely the 
adj. from sting, sb., which is pronounced 
(stinj) in Wiltshire. So also Swed. sticken, 
pettish, fretful, from s¢zcka, to sting. 

Stink. (E) A.S. stíncan, pt. t. stanc, 
pp. stuncen. + Du. stinken, Dan. stinke, 
Swed. stinka, G. stinken. Cf. Gk. rayyós, 
rancid. 

Stint, to limit, restrain, cut short. (E.) 
Orig. ‘to shorten.’ M. E. stinten (also 
stentan). A.S. styntan, in for-styntan, 
properly ‘to make dull’; formed from 
A.S. stunt, stupid, by vowel-change from 
u to y. The peculiar sense is Scand.+ 
Icel. stytta (for *stynta), to shorten, from 
stuttr, short, stunted ; Swed. dial. stynta, 
to take short steps, from stumt, short; 
Dan. dial. stynte, to crop. See Stunted. 

Stipend, salary. (L.) L. stipendium, 
a tax, tribute; for *stip-pendium, a pay- 
ment in money. =L. s¢zf-, stem of stips, 
small coin; pendere, to weigh out, pay; 
see Pendant. PB. Stips is supposed to 
mean ‘ pile of money’; cf. stípare, to heap 
together. | 

Stipple, to engrave by means of small | 
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dots. (Du.) Du. stéppelen, to speckle, dot 
over.=Du. stíppel, a speckle; dimin. of 
stip, a point. Allied to Low G. stippelen, 
to drip as raindrops (Danneil), stippen, to 
speckle; G. steppen, to stitch, stift, a tack, 
peg, pin. 

Stipulation, a contract. (F.— L.) F. 
Stipulation. = L. acc. stipulationem, a 
covenant. = L. stipulatus, pp. of stipulārī, 
to settle an agreement. — O. Lat. stipulus, 
firm, fast ; allied to s/z?es, a post. Y Not 
from stípula, a straw, though this is an 
allied word. 

Stir. (E) M.E. stiren, sturen. A.S. 
styrian, to move, stir. Allied to Icel. 
styrr, a stir; Du. storen, Swed. störa, G. 
stören, to disturb, O. H. G. stören, to 
scatter, destroy, disturb. Teut. types 
*sturjan-,*staurjan- (Franck). Prob. allied 
to Storm. 

Stirk; see Steer (1). 

Stirrup. (E.) For sty-roße, i. e. arope 
to mount by ; the orig. stirrup was a looped 
rope for mounting into the saddle. M. E. 
stirop. A.S. sti-rap, stig-rap. = A.S. 
stig-, weak grade of stigan, to mount ; 7d, 
a rope; see Stair and Rope.+Icel. szig- 
rel Du. steg-reep, G. steg-reif. 

titch, a pain in the side, a passing 
through stuff of a needle and thread. (E.) 
M. E. stiche. A.S. stice, a pricking sensa- 
tion. = A. S. stician, to prick, pierce. See 
Stick (1). 

Stith, an anvil. (Scand.) M.E. stitk. 
= Icel. stedz, an anvil; allied to sfadr, a 
fixed place; named from its firmness; see 
Stead. + Swed. stád, an anvil; M. Du. 
stiet. Der. stith-y, properly a smithy, but 
also an anvil, like M. E. stethz. 

Stiver, a Dutch penny. (Du.) Du. 
stuiver, a small coin. Perhaps orig. * bit’ 
or small piece. Franck connects it with 
Low G. stuuf, stumpy, Icel. st2fr, a stump, 
Icel. styfa, to cut off. 

Stoat, an animal. (Scand.) A late 
word; stote, Phillips, 1706 ; Levins, 1570. 
M. E. szot, a stoat, also a bull, stallion. 
See Stot. 

Stoccado, Stoccata, a thrust in 
fencing. (Ital.— Peut. Stoccado is an 
accommodated form, as if it were Spanish. 
= Ital. stoccata, ‘a foyne, thrust,’ Florio. = 
Ital. stocco, ‘a short sword, a tuck,’ Florio; 
with pp. suffix -ata.=G. stock, a stick, 
staff, trunk, stump; cognate with E. 
stock. 

stock, a post, &c. (E.) The old sense 
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was a stump ; hence a post, trunk, stem, 
a fixed store, fund, capital, cattle, stalk, 
butt-end of a gun, &c. A.S. stocc, stock, 
stump. + G. stock, O. H. G. stoch; Du: 
stok, Icel. stokkr, Dan. stok, Swed. stock. 
Allied to A. S. stykke, G. stück, a bit, 
fragment. 

Stockade, a breastwork formed of 
stakes. (Span.—Teut.) Coined as if 
from E. stock (above) ; but adapted from 
Span. estacada, a palisade, fence. = Span. 
estaca, a stake, pale. 2 M. Du. stake, Du. 
staak, a stake; see Stake. 

Stocking. (E.) Stocking is a dimin. 
form of stock, used as short for nether-stock. 
“Un bas des chausses, a stocking, or nether- 
stock;’ Cot. The clothing of the lower 
part of the body consisted of a single 
garment, called ose, in F. chausses. It 
was afterwards cut in two at the knees, and 
divided into upper-stocks, and nether-stocks 
or stockings. In this case, stock means a 
piece or stump, a piece cut off; see Stock. 

Stoic. (L.-Gk.) L. Stoicus. = Gk. 
Xroixós, a Stoic; lit. ‘belonging to a 
colonnade,’ because Zeno taught under a 
colonnade at Athens. = Gk. oroa, oroıa (for 
*oroF-yá), a colonnade, row of pillars ; cf. 
orv-Aos, a pillar. (4/STEU.) 

Stoker, one who tends a fire. (Du.) 
Orig. used to mean one who looked after a 
fire in a brew-house (Phillips). = Du. stoker, 
‘a kindler, or setter on fire, Hexham. = 
Du. stoken, to kindle a fire, stir a fire. 
Allied to Du. stok, a stock, stick (hence, a 

oker for a fire); cognate with Stock. Cf. 

'estphal. stoke, to poke a fire. 

Stole, long robe, scarf. (L.—Gk.) L. 
stola.= Gk. oToAn, equipment, robe, stole. 
= Gk. oréAdew, to equip. 

Stolid, stupid. (L.) L. stolidus, firm, 
stock-like, stupid. 

Stomach. (F. — L. — Gk.) M.E. stomak. 
=O. F. estomac.=L. acc. stomachum.=— 
Gk. orönaxos, mouth, gullet, stomach ; 
dimin. of eróua, mouth. Brugm. i. $ 421. 

Stone. (E.) M. E. soon. A. S.stán.4- 
Du. steen, Icel. steinn, Dan. Swed. sten, 
G. stein, Goth. stains. Cf. Gk. oria, a 
stone; O. Bulgarian sténd Russ. stiena, 
a wall. Der. stan-tel. 

Stook, a shock of com. (E.) It 
answers to A.S. *sZöc, from *stok-, strong 
grade of *s/a&-, as in E. Stack.+Low G. 
stuke, a stook ; Swed. dial. stuke. 

Stool. (E) M.E. stool. A.S. szöl, 
seat. Du. szoel, Icel. s/0//, Dan. Swed. 
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stol, Goth. stols, seat, chair; G. stuhl, chair, 
pillar. Lit. ‘that which stands firm.’ 
(JSTA.) Brugm. i. $ 191. 

toop (1), to lean forward. (E.) Prov. 
E. stowp; M.E. stoupen. A.S. stüpian. 
+M. Di. stuypen, O. Icel. st4pa, to stoop ; 
Swed. stupa, to tilt, fall. Allied to Steep 


(1). igna 
Stoop (2), a beaker.; see Stoup. 
Stop. (L.) OfL.origin. | M. E. stop- 


pen, A. S. -stoppian, to stop up‘; 'sa also Du. 
stoppen, to stop, stuff, cram, Swed. stoppa, 
Dan. stoppe, G. stopfen; Ital. stoppare; 
to stop up with tow, Late L. stuppare, to 
stop up with tow, cram, stop. All from 
L. stupa, stuppa, coarse part of flax, hards, 
oakum, tow. Cf. Gk. orumn, arr, the 
same. Der. stopp-le, i.e. stopper; also 
estop, A. F. estoper, from Late L. stuppare. 

Storax, a resinous gum. (L.— Gk.) L. 
storax, styrax. = Gk. orúpaf. 

Store, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. stor, stoor, 
provisions. =O. F. estor, store, provisions 
(Godefroy); Late L. staurum, the same 
as instaurum, store. L. instauräre, to 
construct, build, restore; Late L. ¿nstaurare, 
to provide necessaries. = L, 2, in; *stau- 
rare, to set up, place, also found in re- 
stauräre, to restore. From an adj. 
*staurus = Skt. sthävara-, fixed; cf. Gk. 
oravpés,an upright pole. (4/STA.) Der. 
store, vb., O. F. estorer, from Late L. 
Staurare=instaurare. 

Stork, bird. (E) A.S. storc.4Du. 
stork, Icel. storkr, Dan. and Swed. stork ; 
G. storch. Cf. Gk. répyos, a large bird 
(vulture, swan). Prob. allied to Stark. 

Storm. (E. A.S. storm, storm.4-Icel. 
stormr, Du. Swed. Dan. storm, G. sturm. 
Teut. type *stur-moz. From the same 


root as E. Stir. 
Story (1). (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. storie. 
= A. F. storie (Bartsch), O. F. estoire, 


a history, tale. — L. historia. = Gk. loropía, 
information ; see History. 

Story (2), set of rooms on a level or flat. 
(F.—L.) Orig. merely ‘a building’ or 
“thing built? — O. F. estorée, a thing 
built; fem. of pp. of estorer, to build. = 
Late L. staurare, for L. instaurare, 
to construct, build, &c. See Store. Der. 
clere-story, i.e. clear-story, story lighted 
with windows, as distinct from d/ind-story. 

Stot, stallion, bullock. (E.) M.E. 
stot. Cf. Icel. stútr, a bull, Swed. stat, 
Dan. stud, a bull; allied to Swed. stóta, to 
push, G. stossen. 
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Stoup, Stoop, flagon. (M. Du.) M.E. 
stope.=M. Du. stoop, a lar, cep (Kilian) ; 
Du. stoop, a gallon; cf. Icel. staup, a 
knobby lump, also a stoup; Low G. stoop, 
a stoup (whence Swed. stop, three pints ; 
Dan. dial. stob, a stoup). + A. S. stéap, 
a cup; G. stauf, a cup. Allied to A.S. 
stéap, steep; perhaps as being high and 
upright ; see Steep (1), and Stoop. 

Stout. (F.-O.LowG.) M. E. stout. = 
O. F. estout, stout, bold. =M. Du. stolt, 
stout, stout, bold; Low G. stolt, A. S. stolt, 
the same. + G. sto/z, proud. Perhaps all 
from L. stultus, foolish, foolhardy. Der. 
stout, sb., a strong beer. 

Stove. (E.) A. S. stofa.4-M. Du. stove, 
‘a stewe, hot-house, or a baine, Hex- 
ham; Low G. stove; cf. Icel. stofa, stufa, 
a bath-room with a stove; G. stube, 
O.H.G. stupa, a room (whence Ital. stufa, 
F. étuve). See Stew. 

Stover, food for cattle. (F.—L.?) In 
Shak.; M.E. stouer (stover), necessaries. 
— O. F. estover, estovotr, necessaries; orig. 
the infin. mood of a verb which was used 
impersonally with the sense ‘it is necessary.’ 
Perhaps from L. est opus (Tobler). 

Stow, to pack away. (E.) M.E. stowen, 
lit. to put in a place.—A.S. stowigan 
(Sweet); from stow, a place. Icel. e/d-std, 
fire-place. Also Lith. stowa, place where 
a ek stands, from s¢dtz, to stand. 
(YSTA.) 

Straddle. (E. Formerly striddle 
(Levins) ; frequentative of Stride. 

Straggle. (E.) Formerly  stragte. 
For strackle; cf. prov. E. strackle-brained, 
thoughtless. Apparently the frequentative 
of M. E. strāken, to roam, wander; P. 
Plowman's Crede, 82; with 4 shortened 
before &-/. Allied to Strike. Perhaps 
Swed. dial. strak/a, to stagger, totter, is 
related. 

Straight. (E.) M. E. strez3t, orig. pp. 
of M. E. strecchen, to stretch; A.S. streht, 
pp. of streccan, to stretch; see Stretch. 
Der. straight, adv., M. E. stret}t; straight- 
way; straight-en. 

Strain (1), vb. (F.—L.) From estraign-, 
a stem of M. F. estraindre, ‘ to wring hard; 
Cot.=L. stringere, to draw tight. See 
Stringent. 

Strain (2), descent, lineage, birth. (E.) 
Strain in Shak.; strene in Spenser. M.E. 
streen, Chaucer, C.T., Cl. Tale, 157. A.S. 
stréon, gain, product, lineage, progeny ; 
whence s/rPnan, to beget. 


STRAW 


Strait, adj. (F.-L.) M.E. streit, = 
A. F. estreit (F. étroit), narrow, strict. == 
L. strictum, acc. of strictus ; see Strict. 

Strand (1), shore. (E.) A.S. strand. + 
Icel. strónd (gen. strandar), margin, edge ; 
Dan. Swed. G. strand. 

Strand (2), thread of a rope. (Du.) 
The final @ is added. — Du. streen, a skein, 
hank of thread. + G. strahne, a skein, 
hank, O.H. G. streno. Cf. Du. striem, 
a stripe. 

Strange, foreign, odd. (F.—L.) O. F. 
estrange. =l. exträneum, acc. of exträ- 
neus, foreign, on the outside.=L. exträ, 
without. See Extra and Estrange. 

Strangle, to choke. (F.-L.-Gk.) 
O. F. estrangler.—L. strangulàre. = Gk. 
orparyyadóew, orpayyakileıv, to strangle. 

= Gk. orpayyaan, a halter. = Gk. orpayyós, 
twisted. Allied to String and Strict. 
s . (L. — Gk.) L. strangūria. 

— Gk. orpayyovpla,retention of urine, when 
it falls by drops. = Gk. orpayy-, base of 
orpayé, a drop, that which oozes out (allied 
to orpayyös, twisted); oðp-ov, urine. 

Strap. (L.) Prov. E. sr; A.S. 
stropp.=L. struppus (also stroppus), a 
strap, thong, fillet. (Hence F. &rope.) 

Strappado. (Ital.— Teut.) A modified 
form of strappata (just as stoccado was used 
for stoccata). = Ital. strappata, a pulling, a 
wringing, the strappado. = Ital. strappare, 
to pull, wring.— H. G. (Swiss) strapfen, 
to pull tight, allied to G. straf, tight, 
borrowed from Low G. or Du. = Du. straf- 
fen, to punish, from straf, severe; cî, E. 
Fries. strabben, to be stiff. 

Stratagem. (F. — L. — Gk.) M.F. 
stratageme. = L. stratēgēma. = Gk. orparn- 
ynpa, the device of a general. =Gk. orpa- 
rnyös, general, leader. = Gk. orpar-és, army, 
camp; dy-ev, to lead. The Gk. orparós 
is allied to oröpvum, I spread. See 
Stratum. 

strategy. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. stratégie. 
=L. strategia.—Gk. orparyyía, general- 
ship. — Gk. orparnyös (above). 

Strath, a flat valley. (C.) Gael. srath, 
a valley with a river, low-lying country be- 
side a river; Irish srath, sratha, the bottom 
ofa valley, fields beside a river; W. ystrad, 
a flat vale. Allied to Stratum (below). 

Stratum. (L.) L. stratum, a layer, 
that which is spread flat; neut. of stratus, 
pp. of sterneré,to spread. + Gk. ordpyup, 
I spread out. (4/STER.) 

Straw,sb. (E) A.S. streaw (streow). 
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+Du. stroo, Icel. stra, Dan. straa, Swed. 
strå, G. stroh. Teut. type *strawom, 
n. Allied to L. strdmen, straw, sternere,to 
strew ; see Strew, Stratum. 

straw-berry. (E) A.S. streaw- 
berige, straw-berry ; perhaps from its pro- 
pagation by runners; cf. strew. 

Stray, to wander. (F.—L.) O.F. 
estraier, to wander; orig. to rove about 
the streets or ways. Cf. Prov. estradier, a 
wanderer in the streets, one who strays, 
from Prov. estrada (= O.F. estree), a 
street; M. Ital. stradiotto, a wanderer, from 
strada, street.=L. strata, a street; see 
Street. Der. stray, estray, sb. 

Streak, a line or long mark. (E.) 
M. E. streke, more commonly strike. A.S. 
strica, from *stric-, weak grade of strican, 
to stroke, rub. Cf. E. Fries. streke, sträke, 
a stroke, streak ; Du. streek ; Swed. streck, 
a dash, streak, line; Dan. streg, the same. 
Also Goth. striks, a stroke with the ; 
G. strich, from Teut. *s/rz£, weak eu 5 
*streikan-; see Strike. Cf. also L. striga, 
a swath, furrow. 

Stream. (E.) A. S. stream. 4 Du. 
stroom, lcel. straumr, Swed. Dan. ström, 
G. strom. Teut. type *straumoz, m. 
Allied to Russ. s¢ruza, Irish sruaim, a 
stream. All from YSREU, to flow. which 
in Teut. and Russ. became STREU; cf. 
Skt. sru, Gk. few (for *opéF-ew), to flow. 
Cf. Rheum. 

Street. (L.) A.S. strét; O. Merc. 
stret ; a very early loan-word ; cf. Du. 
straat, G. strasse.— L. strata, i. e. strata 
ua, a paved way ; stráta being fem. of pp. 
of sternere, to strew, pave. 

Strength. (E) A.S. strengdu ; (for 
*strang-i-thu).= A. S. strang, strong. See 
Strong. 

Strenuous. (L.) L. strénu-us, vigor- 
ous, active; with suffix -ozs. 4- Gk. o7prvrs, 
strong, allied to orepeds, firm. 

Stress, strain. (F.—L.) Sometimes 
short for distress; see Distress. Other- 
wise, from O.F. estrecier, estressier, to 
straiten, pinch, contract. 


from L. strictus, tightened ; see Strict. 
Stretch. (E) M. E. strecchen. = A. S. 
streccan, pt. t. strehte, pp. streht. Formed 
as a causal verb from A.S. strec, hard, 
rigid, violent, strong. Thus stretch=to 
make stiff or hard, as in straining a cord. 
+Du. strekken, to stretch, from stral, 
stretched, tight, rigid ; Dan. strekke, Swed. 


This answers to | 
a Folk-L. type *strectiäre, regularly formed | 


STRIKE 


sträcka; G. strecken, from strack, adj., 
tight. Perhaps allied to Strong. 

Strew, Straw, vb (E) M.E. 
strewen. A. S. streowian, to strew, scatter. 
Closely allied to A. S. streaw, straw. + Du. 
strooijen, to strew, allied to stroo, straw; 
G. streuen, to strew, allied to s¢roh, straw ; 
Goth. straujan (pt. t. strawida), to strew. 
From a derivative of the root STER, as 
in L. ster-nere (pt. t. strduz), to strew ; 
cf. Gk. oröpvuw, I spread; Skt. str, to 
spread. See Stratum. Brugm.i. § 570. 
Der. be-strew. 

Stricken; see Strike. 

Strict. (L.) L. strictus, pp. of strin- 
gere. to tighten, draw together, &c. See 
Stringent. Doublet, strait. 

Stride, vb. (E.) M.E. striden, pt. t. 
strad, strood. A.S. strīdan, to stride, pt. 
t. strad (rare; but cf. destrad, Ælf. Hom. 
ii. 136). So also Low G. striden (pt. t. 
streed), to strive, to stride; Du. strijden, 
G. streiten, Dan. stride, strong verbs, to 
strive, contend ; Icel. s¢rzda, Swed. strida, 
weak verbs, to strive. ß. Teut. type 
*streidan-, pt. t. *straid, pp. *stridanoz ; 
whence also Icel. s¢rid, woe, strife; s¢ridr, 
hard, stubborn. Cf. Skt. sridk, to assail ; 
also, an enemy. The orig. sense was ‘to 
contend,’ hence to take long steps (as if 
in contention with another). Der. ġe- 
stride, strid, straddle, strife, strive. 

strife. (F. — Scand.) O. F. estrif, strife. 
Apparently modified from Icel. s£rz0, strife, 
contention. Cf. O. Sax. and O. Fries. strid, 
strife; Du. strijd; G. streit. From the 
verb Stride (above). { The connexion 
with G. streben, Du. streven, is obscure. 
Der. strive, vb., q. v. 

Strike, tohit. (E.) M. E. striken, orig. 
to proceed, advance, to flow; hence used 
of smooth swift motion, to strike with a 
rod or sword. The verb is strong; pt. t. 
strak, pp. striken; the phrase ‘ stricken in 
years’ meant ‘advanced in years? A.S. 
strīcan, to go, proceed, advance swiftly and 
smoothly; pt. t. sírac, pp. stricen.4-Du. 
strijken, to smooth, rub, stroke, spread, 
strike; G. streichen, the same. (Cf. Icel. 
strjüka, to stroke, rub, wipe, strike ; Swed. 
stryka, Dan. stryge, the same.) Allied to 
L. stringere, to graze, touch lightly with a 
swift motion; s/riga, a row of mown hay. 
Der. strike, sb., the name of a measure, 
orig. an instrument with a straight edge 
for levelling (striking off) a measure of 
grain. Also streak, stroke. 
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String. (E.) A.S. strenge, cord ; from 
its being tightly twisted.=A.S. strang, 
strong, violent. Cf. Gk. orpayyaAn, a 
halter; from orpayyós, tightly twisted. 
Du. streng, string, allied to streng, severe ; 
so also Icel. strengr, Dan. streng, Swed. 
sträng, G. strang, cord, string. See 
Strong. 

Stringent. (L.) L. stringent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of stringere, to draw tight, com- 
press, urge, also to graze, stroke; pp. 
strictus. Perhaps allied to Strike. 

Strip. (E) M. E. stripen. A.S. strie- 
pan, strypan, to plunder, strip; in comp. 
be-strýpan.+Du. stroopen, to plunder; E. 
Fries. stropen, ströpen; G. streifen, from 
M.H.G. yit ee Teut. type *straupjan- ; 
from the 2nd grade of the strong verb 
*streupan-, for which cf. Norw. strúpa, to 
grip, to throttle, pt. t. straup. Der. strip, 
sb., a piece stripped off; see below. 

Stripe. (Du) Orig. a streak; M. E. 
stripe; not an old word; prob. a weaver's 
term. =M. Du. strijpe, a stripe in cloth, 
variant of strepe (Kilian); Du. streep; 
Low G. stripe, a stripe. + Norw. stripa, 
Dan. stribe, a stripe, streak; G. streifen, 
M. H.G. streif. From a Teut. base *s¢rezp, 
allied to *szrez£ ; see Strike. Cf. O. Irish 
sriab, a stipe. @ Low G. stripe, a stripe, 
also means a strip of cloth; although s¢rzp 
belongs strictly to the verb above. 

Stripling. (E. A double dimin. from 
strip, variant of strife; hence a lad as thin 
as a strip, a growing lad not yet filled out. 

Strive. (F.—Scand.) M.E. striuen 
(striven), properly a weak verb.—O. F. 
estriver, to strive; Walloon striver. == O. F. 
estrif, strife; see Strife. 

Stroke (1), a blow. (E) M.E. strook. 
From strac, 2nd grade of A. S. strican, to 
strike. Cf. G. streich, a stroke. 

stroke (2), to rub gently. (E) M.E. 
stroken. A.S. sträcian, to stroke ; a causal 
verb; from s/räc, and grade of strican, to 
strike. Cf. G. streicheln, to stroke, from 
streichen, to stroke; see Strike. 

Stroll, to wander. (F.—Teut.) For- 
merly stroule, stroyle. Formed by prefixing 
s- (O. F. es-, L. ex) to troll, used (in P. Pl.) 
with the sense “to range”; see Troll. 
Cf. Guernsey ¿lreálai [= estreul£], adj., 
idle, vagabond (Métivier; who notes that, 
at Valognes, dep. Manche, the ivalent 
term is treulier, i.e. ‘ troller’); cE Norm. 
dial. /rewler, to rove (Moisy), dial. of 
Verdun tráler, trauler. 


STRYCHNINE 


Strong. (E) A.S. strang, strong.4 
Du. streng, Icel. strangr, Dan. streng, 
Swed. strang; G. streng, strict. Cf. Gk. 


| arpayyös, tightly twisted. 


p, a piece of leather, for sharpening 
razors. (L.) A.S. stropp, a strap, from 
L.; see Strap. Cf. Westphal. sro. 

Strophe, part of a poem or dance. 
(Gk.) Gk.orpopn,aturning; the turning 
of the chorus, dancing to one side of the 
orchestra, or the strain sung during this 
evolution; the strophe, to which the anti- 
strophe answers, = Gk. orpépey, to turn. 

Strow; see Strew. 

Structure. (F.—L.) F.structure.=L. 
structüra, a structure. = L. structus, pp. of 
struere, to build, orig. to heap together. 

gle, vb. (F.—-M.Du.?) M.E. 
strogelen, strugelen ; apparently from A.F. 
es- (L. ex) prefixed to M. Du. truggelen 
(Du. troggelen), Low G. truggeln, to beg 
persistently, which prob. also had the 
same sense as E. Fries. ‘riigge/n, to struggle 
against, as when a horse jibs or refuses to 
move forward, also to beg persistently. 
All from Teut. base */Arzg-, as in Icel. 
P$rüga, Dan. true, to press, ultimately 
related to A. S. Pryccan, G. drücken, to 
press. (Doubtful.) 

Strum, to thrum on a piano. (E.) 
An imitative word. Made by prefixing an 
intensive s- (=0.F. es-=L. ex), very, to 
the imitative word ‘rum (also thrum), as 
seen in Low G. ¢rummen, Du. trommen, 
to drum; see Drum and Thrum. 

Strumpet. (F.— Teut.?) M. E. strom- 
pet. The form answers to O. F. *estrom- 
fette (not found), as if from M. Du. strompe, 
a stocking. Or (if the »; be an insertion) 
it is from O. F. strupe, Late L. strupum, 
dishonour, violation; from L. stuprum. 
(Unexplained.) 

Strut (1, to walk about pompously. 
(Scand.) M. E. strouten, to spread or swell 
out.=Swed. dial. s/zw//a, to walk with 
a jolting step; Dan. strutte, strude, to 
strut; cf. Norw. strut, a spout that sticks 
out, a nozzle. The orig. sense seems to 
be ‘to stick out stiffly’; cf. Icel. strátr, a 
hood sticking out like a horn; Low G. 
strutt, rigid. + G. strotzen, to strut, be 
puffed up; cf. strauss, a tuft, bunch. 

strut (2), a support for a rafter. 
(Scand.) Orig. a stiff piece of wood ; from 
strut, to stick out or up. Cf. Icel. stritr, 
Low G. strutt (above). 
Strychnine, (Gk) From Gk. orpúx- 
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vos, nightshade, poison; with F. suffix | 


-ine. 


Stub, stump of a tree. (E) A. S. stybd, 


a stub; E. Fries. stubbe. Du. stobbe, Icel. | 


stubbi, Dan. stub, Swed. stubbe. Allied 
to Icel. s/zfr, a stump (Noreen) ; and see 
Stab. Also to Gk. orvmos, a stump, Skt. 
stüßa-, a heap. Allied to Stump. 

Stubble. (F.—LateL.) M.E. stodz?, 
stoble.m A. F. estuble, O. F. estouble. = Late 
L. stupula, stupla, stubble; a variant of 
L. stipula, stubble, due to the influence of 
Low G. stoppel, stubble (Lübben), Du. and 
E. Fries. stoppel, cognate with M. H. G. 
a O. H. G. stupfila, stubble. 

tubborn. (E) M.E. stoburn, sti- 
born; also stibornesse, stybornesse, stub- 
bornness, for which Palsgrave has stubb/e- 
nesse. The final z is prob. due to mis- 
understanding stibornesse as stiborn-nesse ; 
in any case, it has been added; cf. dztter-n, 
slatter-n. *Stubor, *stibor represent an 
A. S. form *styb-or; -or being a common 
adj. suffix, as in d27-or, bitter. From A. S. 
stybb, a stub. Thus stubborn=stock-like, 
not easily moved, like an old stub or 
stump. See Stub. 

Stucco. (Ital.—O. H. G.) Ital. stucco, 
hardened, encrusted; stucco. =O. H. G. 
stucchi, a crust; G. stück, a piece, patch ; 
cognate with A.S. stycce, a piece, bit. 
Allied to Stock. 

Stud (1), a collection of breeding-horses 
and mares. (E.) M.E. stood. A.S. stöd, 
a stud; orig. an establishment or herd in 
a stall.-Icel. st00, Dan. stod, M. H.G. 
stuot (whence G. gestüt). Cf. Russ. stado, 
a herd or drove, Lith. stodas, a drove of 
horses. (YSTA.) Der. stud-horse, steed. 

Stud (2), a rivet, large-headed nail, 
&c. (E.) Alsoa stout post, prop; hence 
a projection, boss, support. = A. S. studu, 
stuhu, a post.J-Icel. stod, Swed. stöd, a 
post; Dan. stéd, stub, stump; G. stiütze, 
a prop. Cf. Gk. oró-kdos, a pillar. 
(o/STEU, allied to YSTA.) 

tudent. (L.) From L. student-, stem 
of pres. pt. of studére, to be busy about, to 
study. 

study, sb. (F.—L.) M. E. studie. = 
A. F. estudie (F. étude). = L. studium, 
zeal, study. Der. studio, Ital. studio, a 
school, from L. studium. 

Stuff, materials. (F.—L.) O. F. estofe, 
*stuffe;' Cot.; Walloon stoff (Remacle). 
=L. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of flax, 


STUPEFY 


word being Germanised before it passed 
into French (Diez). Cf. G. stof, stuff, 
materials. ß. The sense of the L. word is 
better preserved in the verb 7o stuff, i. e. to 
cram, to stop up, M.F. pia pl. to stifle 
(Cot.), G. stopfen, to fill, stuff, quilt, from 
Late L. stuppare, to stop up; whence also 
E. Stop, q. v. 

s close, stifling. (F.—L.) From 
O. F. estouffer, to choke (F. étouffer) ; the 
same as O.F. estoffer, to stuff or cram 
up. Cf. Walloon stofé, stifled (Remacle). = 
O. F. estoffe, stuff (above). Y So Scheler, 
disputing the suggestion of Diez, who need- 
lessly goes to the Gk. 7úgos, smoke, mist, 
in order to explain estoffe. 

Stultify. (L.) Coined, with suffix -/y 
(F. fier, L. -ficáre), from L. stulti-, tor 
stultus, foolish. 

Stumble, vb. (E) The 2 is ex- 
crescent. M. E. stomblen, stomelen, stum- 
len; also stomeren. E. Fries. stummeln, to 
go stumbling along ; cf. Dan. dial. sue, 
to stumble; Icel. stumra, Norw. stum- 
ra, to stumble; Swed. dial. stambla, 
stomla, stammra, to stumble, falter. From 
the base *stum. Practically a doublet of 
stammer, with reference to hesitation of 
the step instead of the speech ; see Stam- 
mer. Cf.O.Sax. and O. H.G. stum, mute. 

Stump. (E.) M. E. stumpe; E. Fries. 
stump.$+Icel. stumpr, Swed. Dan. stump, 
stump, end, bit; Du. stomp; G. stumpf. 
Allied to G. stumpf, blunt, stumpy; Du. 
stomp, blunt, dull. Also to Lith. szam- 
éras, stalk of grass, &c. Brugm. i. § 424. 

Stun, to make a loud din, to amaze, 
esp. with a blow. (E. M. E. stonien. 
A.S. stunian, to make a din; ge-stun, 
a din. Cf. Icel. stynja, to groan, stynr,a 

oan; Du. stenen, G. stöhnen, to groan, 

uss. sten-ate, Lith. sten-eti, Gk. ore: -eıv, 
to groan ; Skt. s/az, to sound, to thunder. 


(/STEN.) Brugm. i. $ 818 (2). And 
see Thunder. 
Stunted, hindered in growth. (E.) 


From A. S. stunt, adj., dull, obtuse, 
stupid, orig. *short;' hence, metapho- 
rically, short of wit; also not well grown; 
but the peculiar sense is Scand. 4- Icel. 
stuttr (for *stuntr), short, stunted (No- 
reen); M. Swed. stunt, cutshort. Cf. Stint. 

Stupefy. (F.—L.) F. stupéfier; due 
to L. stupefacere, to stupefy ; cf. F. stupé- 
fait, pp., directly from L. stupefactus, 
made stupid.=L. stupe-re, to be stupid ; 


hards, tow; the pronunciation of this L. | facere, to make. 
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stupendous, (L.) For L. stupend- | stile, as it is not Gk. M. E. stile.=M. F. 
us, amazing, to be wondered at, gerun- | stzle, style, * a stile, manner of indicting;” 
dive of stupére, to be amazed; with suffix | Cot. =L. s//«s, an iron pin for writing; 
-OUS. a way of writing. Der. stiletto. 

stupid. (F.— L.) F. stupide. = L.| Style (2), the middle part of the pistil of 
stupidus, senseless, = L, stupére, to be|a flower; gnomon of a dial. (Gk.) Gk. 
amazed. ardos, a pillar, long upright body like a 

Sturdy. (F.) It formerly meant rash | pillar. Cf. Skt. sthimd, a pillar, post. 
or reckless; hence, brave, bold. M. E. | (4/STEU, by-form of YSTA.) 
sturdi, stordy, rash. = O. F. estourdi, ic, astringent. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. 
amazed, also rash, heedless; pp. of es- | stypt2que. — L. stypticus. = Gk. oruntirös, 
tourdir, ‘to amaze;’ Cot. (Mod. F. | astringent. = Gk. arí$«v, to contract, draw 
étourdir, Ital. stordire, to stun, amaze.) | together, to be astringent; orig. to make 
Of unknown origin ; see Körting. firm; allied to orúros, a stump, stem, block. 
eon, a fish. (F. — O. H. G)| Suasion, advice. (F.—L.) M.F. sua- 
O. F. estourgeon, esturgeon; Late L. acc. | sion. = L. acc. suäsiönem ; from sudsio, 
sturiónem, from nom. sturio. = O. H. G. | persuasion. — L. sudsus, pp. of suadere, to 
sturjo, sturo, a sturgeon. Sometimes ex- | persuade, lit. ‘to make sweet.’ Allied to 
plained as ‘a stirrer,’ because it stirs up | suauis (=*suaduis), sweet. See Sweet. 
mud by floundering at the bottom of the | Brugm. i. § 187. 
water; cf. O. H. G. stören, to spread, stir! suave, pleasant. (F. —L.) F. suave; 
(G. stören); see Stir. +. A. S. styria, | Cot.—L. suauis, sweet (above). 
styriga, a sturgeon, as if from styrian, to| Sub-, prefix. (L., or F.—L.) L. (and 
stir; Swed. Dan. ször, sturgeon, as if from | F.) sub-, prefix. Orig. form *sup; whence 
Swed. stóra, to stir; Icel. styrja; Du. | the comparative form sz-er, above, allied 
steur (see Franck). Origin doubtful. to Skt. upari, above. The prefix s- prob. 
Stutter. (E. Frequentative of s/w#, | answers to Gk. &£; cf. s-uper with é- 
once common in the same sense. ‘I s/u//e, | vwepOe, ‘ from above.’ Sud seems to have 
I can nat speake my wordes redyly ;’ Pals- | meant * up to’; hence it also came to mean 
grave. M.E. stoten. Cf. E. Fries. stut- | just under or below; it is allied to E. Up, 
tern, to stutter; Du. stotteren (whence | q. v., and to Gk. #1); see Hypo-. € Sub 
G. stottern). From M. E. stot- (Teut. | becomes suc- before c, suf- before f, sug- 
*stut) weak grade of Tent. root *steut, for | before g, sum- before m, sup- before p, sur- 
which cf. Du. stuiten, to stop; 2nd grade | before 7; and see Sus- (below). 
*staut, as in Icel. stauta, to beat, strike, | Subaltern, inferior to another. (F.— 
also to stutter, Swed. stóta, Dan. stóde, to | L.) Y. subalterne; Cot.=L. subalternus, 
strike against, G. stossen, Goth. stautan, | subordinate. — L. su under; alter, another. 
to strike. Orig. ‘to strike against,’ to trip. | Subaqueous, under water. (L.) IL. 
(y/STEUD; from the weak grade come | sud, under; agua, water. See Aqueous. 
Skt. tud, L. tundere, to strike.) Subdivide. (L.) L. sub, under; and 
Sty (1), enclosure for swine. (E.) M.E. | diuidere, to divide. See Divide. Der. 
stie. A. S. stigu, a sty, a pen for cattle. | subdivision (from the pp.). 
Icel. stía, sti, sty, kennel, Swed. szia, pig- | Subdue. (F.—L.) M. E. soduen (after- 
sty, pen for geese, Swed. dial. sti, steg, | wards ‘learnedly’ altered to subdue). First 
pen for swine, goats, or sheep, G. steige, | used in the pp. sodued, sodewed.= A. F. 
pen, chicken-coop, O. H. G. szia. *subdut, as in subduz (for subduts), Pp: 
Sty (2), small tumour on the eyelid. | pl., subdued. =Late L. *subdutus, for L. 
(E. The A. S. name was stigend, lit. | subditus, subdued. = L. subdere, to sub- 
‘rising ;’ as if from the pres. pt. of stzgan, | due.=L. sub, under; -dere, to put, weak 
to ascend, climb, rise; but this is doubtful. | grade of Y DHE, to put. € Not from 
M. E. styanye, as if it meant ‘sty on eye.’ | L. subdácere, with an alien sense. 
+ Low G. stieg, stige, sty on the eye, asif| Subjacent. (L.) From stem of pres. 
from stigen, to rise; E. Fries. stiger; | pt. of L. suó-zaczre, to lie under. =I. sub, 
Norw. stig, stigje, also stigköyna (from | under; zacére, to lie. See Jet (1). 
köyna, a pustule). subject. (F.—1.) M.E. suget, subjet. 
Style (1), pointed tool for writing, a | =O. F. suzet, suiect (later subiect), mod. F. 
mode of writing. (F.—L.) It should be | sujet, a subject. = L. subiectus, pp. of sub- 
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icere, to put under, subject. = L. sub, 
under ; zacere, to cast, to put. soos 

Subjoin. (F.-L.) M.F. subjoign-, a 
stem of subjoindre.=L. subiungere, to join 
beneath, annex, subjoin. =L. 52, beneath ; 
iungere,to join. See Join. 

subjugate, to bring under the yoke. 
(L.) From pp. of L. subiugare, vb. = L. 
sub iugo, under the yoke; where zug? is 
abl. of zugum, a yoke. See Yoke. 

subjunctive. (L) L.subiunctiuas, 
lit. joining on dependently, from the use of 
the subjunctive mood in dependent clauses. 
= L. subiunctus, pp. of subiungere, to sub- 
join; see Subjoin (above). 

Sublime. (F.-L. F. sublime. = L. 
sublīmis, lofty, raised on high. Perhaps 
from L. sub, and Zizen, lintel; “up to the 
lintel ;? Brugm. ii. $ 12. 

Sublunar, under the moon, earthly. 
(L.) Coined from L. sud, under; and E. 
lunar, belonging to the moon, from L. 
lüna, moon ; see Lunar. 

Submerge, to plunge under water. (F. 
—L.) F. submerger. — L. submergere. = 
L. sub, under ; mergere, to dip; see 
Merge. 

Submit. (L.) L. submittere, to let 
down, submit, bow to (pp. submissus). = 


L. sub, under; mzttere, to send. See 
Missile. Der. submiss-ton, -ive. 
Subordinate, of lower rank. (L.) 


From the pp. of Late L. subordināre, to 
place in a lower rank.=L. sub, below ; 
ordinäre, to rank, from ordin-, stem of 
ordo, order. See Order. 

Suborn, to procure secretly, bribe. (F. 
—L.) F. suborner. = L. subornäre. = L. 
sub, secretly; ornare, to furnish, properly, 
to adorn. See Ornament. 

Subpoena, a writ, commanding attend- 
ance under a penalty. (L.) L. sub, under; 
pend, abl. of pena, a penalty. See 
Pain. 

Subscribe. (L.) L. subscribere, to 
write (one's name) under; pp. subscriptus 
(whence subscription). = L. sub, under; 
scribere, to write. See Scribe. 

Subsequent. (L.) From stem of pres. 
pt. of subseguz, to follow close after. = L. 
sub, under, near; seguz, to follow. See 
Sequence. 

Subserve. (L.) L. subseruire, to serve 
under another. — L, sub, under; seruire, 
toserve. See Serve. 

Subside. (L. L. sudsidere, to settle 


down. = L. sus, under, down; sidere, to! =L. sub, near; 


SUBURB 


settle, allied to sedére, to sit. 
dentary. Brugm.i. $ 882. 
subsidy. (F.—L.) A.F. subsidie 
(Godefroy); F. subside. = L. subsidium, 
a body of troops in reserve, assistance ; 
lit. that which sits in reserve. — L. sub, 
under, in reserve; sedzre, to sit. Der. 
subsidi-ary, from L. adj. suósidzárius. 

Subsist, to live, continue. (F.—L.) 
F. subsister, ‘to subsist;’ Cot. = L. sub- 
sistere, to stay, abide. — L. sub, near to; 
sistere, to stand, also to place, from stare, 
to stand. See State. 

substance. (F.—L.) F. substance. = 
L. substantia, substance, essence. = L. sub- 
stant-, stem of pres. pt. of substáre, to exist, 
lit. ‘to stand near or beneath. =L. sub, 
near; stare, to stand. Der. substanti-al ; 
also suóstant-ive, F. substantif, L. substan- 
tiuus, self-existent, used of the verb esse, 
and afterwards applied, as a grammatical 
term, to nouns substantive. 

substitute, sb. (F.—L.) F. substitut, 
a substitute. = L. substitútus, pp. of substi- 
tuere, to put in stead of. = L. sub, near, in- 
stead of; statuere, to put, place, causal of 
stare, to stand. 

Subtend. (L.) L. subtendere,to stretch 
or extend beneath. = L. sub, beneath; ren- 
dere, to stretch. See Tend (1). 

Subterfuge. (F.—L.) F. subterfuge, 
‘a shift; Cot. —Late L. sudbterfugium. = 
L. subterfugere, to escape by stealth. = L. 
subter, stealthily (from sub, under, with 
compar. suffix); fugere, to flee. See 
Fugitive. 

Subterranean, Subterraneous. 
(L.) From L. subterrane-us, underground. 
=L. sub, under; terra, ground. See 
Terrace. 

Subtle. (F.-L.) Formerly sotil, sotel ; 
the 4 was a pedantic insertion, and is never 
sounded. =O. F. sotil, soutil, later subtil. 
=L. subtilem, acc. of subtilis, fine, thin, 
accurate, subtle. The orig. sense of swöfzlis 
was ‘finely woven’; from L., sub, under, 
closely, and 72a, a web, for which see 
Toil (2). Der. sudtle-ty, M. E. soteltee, 
from O.F. sotilleté, subtlety, from L. acc. 
subtilitätem. Bragm. i. § 134. 

Subtract. (L.) From L. subtractus, 
pp. of subtrahere, to draw away under- 
neath, to subtract. =L. sab, beneath ; ¢ra- 
here, to draw. See Trace (1). 


See Se- 


Suburb. (F.-L) A.F. suburbe 
(A.D. 1285). = L. suburbium, suburb. 
urbi- decl stem of 
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Der. suburb-an. See 


urbs, a town. 
Urbane. 

Subvert. (F.—L.) F. subvertir; Cot. 
=L. subuertere, to turn upside down, 
overthrow. =L. sub, beneath; wertere, to 
turn. See Verse. Der. subvers-ion, from 
the pp. subuers-us. 

Succeed. (F.—L.) F. succéder; Cot. 
=L. succedere (pp. successus), to follow 
after. — L. suc- (sub), next; códere, to go, 
come. Der. success, O. F. succes, L. suc- 
cessus, result, from pp. successus. 

Succinct, concise. (L.) L. succinctus, 
Pp. of succingere, to gird up, tuck up short. 
=L. suc- (sub), up; cingere, to gird. See 
Cincture. 

Succory; see Chicory. 

Succour. (F.—L.) M.E. socouren.= 
O. F. sucurre(Burguy). Mod. F. secourir. 
=L. succurrere, to run near or to, run 
to help, aid. =L. suc- (for sub), near; 
currere, to run. See Current. 

Succulent, juicy. (F. CL.) F. succu- 
lent.— L. süculentus, succulentus, full of 
juice. — L. szcu-s, succu-s, juice; with suffix 
-lentus. See Suck. 

Succumb. (L.) L. succumbere, to lie 
under, to sink down. L. suc- (for sub), 
under; *cumbere, to recline, allied to 
cubare, to lie down. See Covey. 

Such, of a like kind. (E.) M. E. swulc, 
swilc, swich, such. A.S. swylc.4-O. Sax. 
sulik, Du. zulk, Icel. s/ökr, Dan. slig, Swed. 
slik, G. solch, Goth. swaleiks. B. The Goth. 
swaleiks is from swa, so, and Zez£s, like; 
hence such =so-like; see So and Like. 

Suck. (E) M.E. souken. A.S. sūcan, 
pt. t. sac, pp. socen. [There is an A.S. 
by-form sagan; cognate with Icel. syuga, 
süga, Dan. suge, Swed. suga, G. saugen, 
Du. zuigen.) p. The A.S. súcan is cog- 
nate with L. szgere, W. sugno, to suck, 
O. Irish sžg-ïm, I suck; cf. O. Ir. and W. 
sug, Gael. sugh, L. síicus, juice; see Buc- 
culent. Brugm. i. § 112. 

suction. (F.— L.) M.F. suction. 
Formed (as if from L. *suctio) from L. 
suct-us, pp. of súgere, to suck. 

Sudatory, a sweating-bath. (L.) L. 
siidatorium, a sweating-bath; neut. of 
südätörius, serving for sweating. = L. 
südätör-, stem of súdátor, a sweater. = 
L. síúda-re, to sweat; with suffix -/or (of 
the agent). Cognate with E. Sweat. 

Sudden. (F.—L.) M.E. sodain. - O.F. 
sodain, sudain (F. soudain). (Cf. Ital. 
subitaneo, subitano, sudden.) — Late L. 


SUGGESTION 


*subitanus, for L. subitaneus, sudden, 
extended from sudztus, sudden, lit. that 
which has come stealthily, orig. pp. of 
subire, to come or go stealthily. = L. sub, 
under, stealthily ; ize, to go. 

Sudorific. (F.—L.) F. sudorifique, 
causing sweat ; as if from L. *szaorzficus. 
=L. súdori-, for súd-or, sweat, allied to 
súdare, to sweat; -ficus, making, from 
facere, to make. See Sudatory. 

Suds. (E. The proper sense is ‘things 
sodden’; pl. of sud, which is derived from 
A. S. sud-, weak grade of szodan, to seethe. 
Cf. prov. E. sudded, flooded ; M. Du. zode, 
a seething, boiling; Low G. sod, cooked 
broth, söde, a boiling. Cf. Sod, 

Sue. (F.—L.) M.E. suen, sewen. = 
A. F. suer; O.F. sevre, suir (F. suivre), 
to follow. = Late L. seguere, to follow, used 
for L. seguz, to follow. See Sequence. 
Der. en-sue, pur-sue, suit, suite. 

Suet. (F.—L.) M.E. suet. Formed, 
with dimin. suffix -ef, from O. F. sew, suis 
(Norman szez, Walloon sew, Littré; F. 
suif), suet, fat.—L. séum, tallow, suet, 
grease. 

Suffer. (F.—L.) M.E. sofren, sufren. 
=0.F. sofrir (F. souffrir). = Folk-L. 
sufferire, for L. sufferre, to undergo. - L. 
suf- (sub), under; ferre, to bear. See 
Fertile. 

Suffice. (F.—L.) From F. sufis-, base 
of suffis-ant, pres. pt. of suffire, to suffice. 
=L. sufficere, to supply. L. suf-, for sub, 
under ; facere, to make, put. Fact. 

Suffix. (L) From L. sufix-us, pp. of 
suffigere, to fix beneath, fix on. — L. suf- 
(for sub), beneath; figere, to fix. See 
Fix 


Suffocate. (L.) From pp. of L. 
suffocare, to choke; lit. to squeeze the 
throat. = L. suf- (for sub), under; fauc-, 
stem of fauc-és, sb. pl., gullet, throat. 

S e,a vote. (F.—L.) F. suffrage. 
=L. suffragium, a vote, suffrage. 

Suffusion. (F.—L.) F. sufusion. =L. 
suffusiónem, acc. of suffusio, a pouring 
over.=L. suffüsus, pp. of suffundere, to 
pour over. =L. suf- (for sub), under, also 
over; fundere,to pour. See Fuse (1). 

Sugar. (F. — Span. — Arab. — Pers. — 
Skt.) F. sucre. = Span. azucar, = Arab. 
assokkar ; for al, the, sokkar, sakkar, sugar. 
= Pers. shakar. — Skt. garkara, gravel, also 
candied sugar. Prob. allied to Skt. Zar- 
kara-, hard. 


Suggestion. (F.—L.) F. suggestion. 
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=L. acc. suggestiönem.=L. suggestus, pp. | E, 
| Skt. 


of suggerere, to bring under, supply, 
suggest. = L. sug- (for sub), under; gerere, 
to bring. See Gerund. . 

Suicide, self-murder; one who dies 
by his own hand. (F.— L.) A word coined 
in England (before A.D. 1750), but on 
a F. model; yet the F. suicide was 
borrowed from us. Like komicide, the 
word has a double meaning, (1) answering 
to L. *suicidium, from L. suz, of himself, 
and -cidium, a slaying, from cedere, to 
slay; (2)=L. *suicida, from L. sui, of 
himself, and -cida, a slayer. See Ceesura. 

Suit. (F.—L.) F. suile, a pursuit, suit 
at law, also a suite or ‘ following.’ = Late 
L. *seguita, variant of secta (L. secúta), 
a following, a sect, a suite, a suit at 
law, suit of clothes, set, &c. ; see Sect. 

suite. (F.—L.) F. suite; see above. 

Sulcated, furrowed. (L.) L. su/catus, 
pP. of sulcare, to furrow. =L. sulcus, a 
furrow. + Gk. óAxós, a furrow; from 
&xev, to draw along; cf. A. S. sulh, a 
plough. 

Sulky, obstinate, silently sullen. (E.) 
Not an old form, but deduced from the sb. 
sulkiness, by dropping -ness. However, 
sulkiness is itself a corrupt form for su/ken- 
ness, formed by adding -ness to the adj. 
sulken. This appears as A.S. solcen, 
slothful, remiss; chiefly in the comp. 
ä-sölcen, also be-solcen, with a like sense. 
The sb. äsolcennes, sloth, disgust, sulkiness, 
is quite a common word. f. Further, 
à-solcen was the pp. of a strong verb *ä-seol- 
can, to be slothful or languid. Cf. Skt. 
srj, to let flow, let loose. 

ullen, morose. (F.—L.) Orig. soli- 
tary, hating company. M. E. solain, 
sulain, solitary; also, a mess of food for 
one person. =O. F. solain, lonely; given 
as ‘a pittance for one monk’ in Roquefort, 
and in Ducange, s. v. solatium (5). = Late 
L. *solanus ; equivalent in sense to O. F. 
soltain, solitary, Late L. solitaneus, rare. = 
L. sölus, alone; see Sole (3). 

Sully, to tarnish, spot. (E) M.E. 
sulien. A.S. sylian, to sully, defile, lit. to 
bemire. Formed (with the usual change 
from Teut. « (> A. S. o) to y) from A. S. 
sol, mud, mire.4-Swed. söla, to bemire, 
Dan. söle, Goth. bisauljan, G. sühlen ; 
from the sb. appearing as Dan. sö/, G. 
suhle, O. H. G. sol, mire. @ Not allied 
to the verb 7o soil, with which it was doubt- 
less often confused. 
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Sulphur. (L) L. sulphur. Cf. also 
lväri-, sulphur. 

Sultan. (F.—Arab.) F. sultan. = Arab. 
sultan, victorious, also a ruler, prince ; 
orig. ‘dominion.’ Cf. Chaldee sholtan, 
dominion. Der. sz//an-a, from Ital. su/- 
tana, fem. of sultano, sultan, from Arab. 
sultan. 

Sultry, Sweltry, very hot and op- 
pressive. (E.) Sweltry is the older form, 
and is short for swelter-y, from the verb 
to swelter (M. E. swelteren, swalleren). 
Again, swelter is a frequentative form from 
M. E. swelten, to swoon, faint, die. = A. S. 
sweltan, to die. + O. Sax. sweltan; Icel. 
suelta (pt. t. svalt), Dan. sulte, Swed. 
svälta; Goth. swiltan, to die. Cf. Icel. 
sultr, Dan. sult, hunger, famine; from the 
weak grade *swult >*sult. Also O.H.G. 
schwelzan, to burn, to be consumed by fire 
or love. The Teut. root *swe/t- seems to 
be an extension of *swe/-, to burn, as in 
A. S. swelan, to buin, perish with heat, 
Lith. scwz//i, to shine, burn, Skt. svar, 
splendour, M. Du. zoe/, ‘ sultrie” Hexham. 

Sum, amount, total. (F.-L.) M.E. 
summe. = F. somme. = L. summa, sum, 
chief part, amount; orig. fem. of summus 
(*sup-mus), highest, superl. form from sud 
(<*sup), above. Brugm. i. $ 762. Der. 
summ-ar-y, sb., from F. sommaire,‘ a sum- 
mary, Cot., from L. summärium, a sum- 


mary. 

Sumach, a tree. (F.— Span. — Arab.) 
F. sumac, M. F. sumach. «= Span. zumague. 
= Arab. summāg, a species of shrub, 
sumach. 

Summer (1), hot season. (E.) M.E. 
somer, sumer. A.S. sumer, sumor.+ Du. 
zomer, Icel. sumar, Dan. sommer, Swed. 
sommar, G. sommer, O. H. G. sumar. 
Further allied to O. Irish sam, samrad, 
O. Welsh am, W. haf, Zend hama, sum- 
mer; Skt. samd,a year. Brugm. i. § 436. 

Summer (2), a beam ; see Sumpter. 

Summerset; see Somersault. 

Summit, top. (F.—L.) F. sommet, 
top. Dimin. of O. F. som, top of a hill. = 
L. summum, highest point, neut. of sum- 
mus, highest ; see Sum. 

Summon. (F.-L.) A.F. sommoner 
(Godefroy); O.F. somoner (Roquefort), 
early altered to semoner and semondre (F. 
semondre), to summon. = L. summonére ; 
to remind privily. = L. sum- (for sub), 
under, privily; monére, to remind. 

summons, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. som- 
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ouns. = A.F. somons, earlier somonse, fem.; 
M. F. semonce, ‘a warning, summons,’ 
Cot.; orig. the fem. of the pp. of the verb 
somoner, semondre (above). @ Thus the 
final s of summons is not due to L. sum- 
moneäs, as some have s ed. 

Sumpter, a pack-horse. (F.—Low L. 
— Gk.) Sumpter is a derivative from 
M. E. somer, a pack-horse, which must be 
first considered. B. M.E. somer is from 
O. F. somier, sommier, a pack-horse, the 
same as Late L. sagmarius, corruptly sal- 
márius, a pack-horse. = Gk. odypa, a 
pack-saddle. = Gk. várreiw (base cax-), to 
pack, fasten on a load, orig. to fasten. 
y. Hence E. sumpter, which orig. meant 
(not a pack-horse, but) a pack- horse- 
driver, baggage-carrier.=O. F. sommetier, 
a pack-horse-driver; answering to a Late 
L. *sagmatarius, for which Ducange has 
summatdrius, saumatérius. = Gk. oaypar-, 
stem of cáyua (above). 8. The old word 
summer, a beam, was so called from its 
bearing a great weight, and is the same as 
M.E. somer (above); cf. F. sommier, *a 
summer, Cot. Hence E. dressomer, familiar 
form of dreast-summer, a beam placed 
breastwise, to support a superincumbent 
wall. I explain sumpter in K. Lear, ii. 
4. 219, as meaning ‘ pack-horse-driver’ ; 
a man, not a horse. 

Sumptuary, relating to expenses. (L.) 
L. sumptudrius, adj. from sumptu-s, ex- 
pense. See below. 

sumptuous, costly. (F.—L.) F.somp- 
tuéux (Cot.) =L. sumptudsus, costly. = L. 
sumptus, expense. = L, sumptus, pp. of 
Stimere, to take, use, spend; a derivative 
from emere, to take. Brugm. i. § 240. 

Sun. (E. M. E. sonne. A.S. sunne, 
fem. sb.4- Du. zon, G. sonne, Goth. sunno, 
all feminine; Teut. type *sunnön-, fem. 
@ Cf. Icel. sõ, Swed. Dan. sol, L. sal, 
Goth. sauil, Lith. saw, W. haul, Gk. 
féMos (MAıos), Skt. söra-, sürya-, the sun. 
Der. Sun-day, A.S. sunnan-deg. 

Sunder, to divide. (E.) A.S. syndrian, 
-sundrian, to put asunder. — A. S. sundor, 
adv., asunder, apart. + Icel. sundra, Dan. 
sóndre, Swed. sóndra, G. sondern, to 
sunder; from Icel. sundr, Dan. Swed. 
sónder, adv., apart, G. sonder, adj., separate. 
Cf. Gk. drep (for *santer), without; allied 
to Gk. dvev, L. sine, without. Brugm. i. 
$ 500. 

Sup, to imbibe, lap up. (E) M.E. 
soupen. A.S. span (pt. t. séap, pp. sopen), 
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to sup, drink in. + Du. zuipen, Icel. 
súpa, Swed. supa, G. saufen, O. H. G. 
süfan. 

uper-, prefix. (L.) L. super, above; 
cf. L. superus, upper. For s-uperus; 
where s- corresponds to Gk. &£-; see Sub-. 
Cf. Gk. twép, above; úró, from under; 
Skt. upari, above, allied to wpara-, upper, 
comparative of za, near, close to. 

Su uate. (L.) Formerly (and 
better) superannate. = Late L. superan- 
nätus, orig. that has lived beyond a year. 
= L. super, beyond; annus, a year. See 
Annals. 

Superb. (F. — L.) F. superbe. = L. 
superbus, proud ; one who thinks himself 
above others. For *super-fu-os, one who 
is above (cf. L. f/u-;, I was); Brugm. ii. 
$ 4. =L. super, above. See Super-. 

Supercargo. (L.; and Span. — C.) 
From L. super, above ; and Span. cargo, a 
freight. Suggested by Span. sobrecargo, a 
supercargo ; where sobre < L. super. See 
Cargo. 

Supercilious, disdainful. (L.) From 
L. supercili-um, (1) an eyebrow, (a) 
haughtiness, as expressed by raising the 
eyebrows. — L. super, above; cil-ium, eye- 
lid, allied to Gk. rà «Aa, the parts under 
the eyes (Prellwitz). 

Supererogation. (L.) From acc. of 
Late L. superérogatio, that which is done 
beyond what is due. — L, superérogare, to 
pay out in excess. = L, super, beyond ; 2, 
out; rogäre, to ask. (L. érogare=to lay 
out, expend.) See Rogation. 

Superficies. (L.) L. superficiós, sur- 
face, outer face. = L. super, above; facies, 
face. 

Superfine. (F.—L.) From L. super, 
above ; and fine (1). 

Superfluous, excessive. (L.) L. super- 
Au-us, overflowing; with suffix -ous. = L, 
super, over; fluere, to flow ; see Fluent. 
Der. superflui-ty, F. superfluité, ftom L. 
acc. superfluitätem. 

Superinduce. (L.) L. super, beyond; 
and z»-dücere, to induce. See Induce. 

Baperbitendent, an overseer. (F.— 
L.) M.F. superintendant ; Cot.=L. super- 
intendent-, stem of pres. pt. of superinten- 
dere, to superintend. = i super, above; 
intendere, to apply the mind to; see 
Intend. 

Superior. (F.-L.) Formerly supe- 
riour. = M.F. superieur.=L. superiörem, 
acc. of superior, higher; comparative from 
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superus, high, which is itself an old com- 
parative form. See Super-. f 

Superlative. (F.—L.) F. superlatif, 
Cot. — L. superlatiuus, as a grammatica 
term. — L. superlátus, excessive, lit. * borne 
beyond.’ =L. super, beyond ; /atus, pp. of 
tollere, to bear. (4/TEL.) See Tolerate. 

Su: (F.—L.) M.F. supernel, 
* supernall ;’ Cot. Answering to a Late L. 
*supernalis, from L. supern-us, upper; 
from super, above; see Super-. 

Su tural. (L.) From L. super, 
ond; and natural, ahs "xw 
upernumerary. (F.— .F. 

supernumeraire (Cot.). = L. supernumera- 
7ius, excessive in number. — L. super, 
beyond ; numerus, number. 

Supersori i (F.-L.) M.F. 
superscription; Cot.=L. acc. superscrip- 
tiönem.=L. superscriptus, pp. of superscri- 
bere, to write above or over. — L. super, 
above; scribere, to write ; see Scribe. 

Su e. (F. —L.) O.F. superseder, 
to leave off, desist (hence to suspend or 
defer a matter). — L. supersedére, to sit 
upon, to preside over, refrain, desist from. 
= L. super, upon; sedere, to sit. See 
Sedentary. Der. supersess-¿on (from pp. 
supersess-us); cf. surcease. 

uperstition. (F.—L.) F. supersti- 
tion.=L. acc. superstitionem, a standing 
near a thing, amazement, dread, religious 
awe, scruple. = L. swöerstit-, stem of 
superstes, one who stands near, a witness. 
=L. super, above, near; statum, supine 
of stare, to stand. 

Superstructure. (L.) From L. sz- 
per, above; and Structure. 

Supervene. (L.) L. superuenire, to 
come upon or over, to follow, occur. = 
super, beyond; uenire, to come. See 
Venture. 

Su ise; see Vision. 

Supine, on one's back, lazy. (L.) L. 
supinus, lying on one's back. — L. *sup, 
orig. form of sub, up; with suffix -7mes. 

Supper. (F.—Teut.) M.E. soper. = 
O. F. soper (F. souper), asupper. Itis the 
infin. mood used as a sb. — O. F. soper, to 
sup (F. souper). = Low G. supen, Icel. sipa, 
Swed. supa, to sup. See Sup. 

Supplant. (F.—L.) F. supplanter. = 
L. supplantare, to put something under 
the sole of the foot, trip up, overthrow. = 
L. sup- (> sub), under; planta, sole ; see 
Plant. 


Supple. (F.-L) M.E. souple. = F. 
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souple, supple, pliant. = L. supplicem, acc. 
of supplex, with the old sense of ‘ bending 
under. = L. sup- (> sub), under; plic-, as 


l| seen in Aicäre, to fold. See Ply. 


Supplement. (F. — L.) F. supplé- 
ment; Cot. — L. supplementum, a filling 
up. =L. supplere, to till up. — L. sup- (sub), 
up; Plére, to fill. See Plenary. 

Buppliant. (F. — L.) F. suppliant, 
pres. pt. of supplier, to pray humbly. = L. 
supplicāre; see below. 

supplicate. (L.) From pp. of L. sup- 
Pe beseech. — L. supplic-, stem e 
supplex, bending under or down, beseech- 
ing; see Supple. 

. (F. — L) Formerly supploy 
(Levins). — O. F. supploier, F. suppléer, to 
supply ; Cot. =L. supplere, to fill up; see 
Supplement. 

Support. (F.-L) M.E. supporten. 
=F. supporter. =L. supportare, to carry 
to a place; in Late L., to endure. - L. 
sup- (sub), near; portáre, to carry. See 
Port (1). 

Suppose. (F.—L. and Gk.) F. sup- 
poser, to imagine. — L. sup- (sub), under, 
near; F. Zoser, to place, put. See Pose. 

Supposition. (F.—L.) F. supposition. 
= l. acc. suppositiónem. = L. suppositus, 
pp.ofsupponere, to suppose. = L. sup- (sub), 
near; fónere, to place. See Position. 

Sup . (L) From L. suppressus, 
pp. ot supprimere, to suppress. = L. sup- 
(sub), under; premere, to press. See Press. 

Su te. (L) From pp. of L. 
suppuráre, to gather pus underneath. = 
L. sup- (sub), under; púr-, for pus, 
matter. See Pus. 


Supra-, prefix, above. (L.) L. supra, 


L. | above, adv. and prep.; allied to superus, 


upper ; see Super-. Der. supra-mundane; 
see Mundane. 

Supreme. (F.—L.) F. suprême. = L. 
suprémus, highest. Supré-mus is from 
*supré, an adverb, with suffix -mus ; 
Brug. ii. § 75. This *supré is allied to 
L. super, above. 

Sur- (1), prefix. (L.) For sub before 
7; only in sur-reptitious, sur-rogate. 

Sur- (2), prefix. (F.—L.) F. sur, above. 
=L. super, above. See Super-. 

, tO cease, cause to cease. 
(F.—L.) Not allied to cease (except in 
popular etymology). A corruption of 
O.F. sursis, masc., sursise, fem., ‘ sur- 
ceased, intermitted ;’ Cot. This word was 
also used as a sb., to signify “delay”; hence 
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surcease, vb., to delay. Sursis is the pp. 
of O. F. surseoir, ‘ to surcease, delay,’ Cot. 
=L. supersedére, to desist from, hence to 
delay proceedings ; see Supersede. 

S e, sb. (F.—L. and C.) F. 
surcharge, an over-charge. =F. sur (<L. 
super), above; and Charge. 

urd, having no rational root (in 
mathematics). (L.) L. surdus, deaf; 
hence, deaf to reason, irrational. Surdus 
also means dim ; and connexion with sordid 
is possible. Brugm. i. § 362. 

ure. (F.— L.) O.F. seür (F. súr), 
earliest form segur. = L. sēcūrus; see 8e- 
cure. Doublet, secure. 

Surf, the foam of the waves on the 
shore. (E. The v is intrusive; spelt 
suffe, with the sense of ‘rush, in Hak- 
luyt’s Voyages, ed. 1598, vol. ii. pt. i. 227: 
* The suffe of the sea [sweep or rush of the 
infowing wave] setteth her [a raft’s] lading 
dry on land.’ I suppose sufe to be the 
same as ‘sough of the sea,’ also spelt 
souf, souch in Jamieson. M.E. swough, 
from swoughen, swowen, to make a rushing 
noise. Cf. ‘the swogh of the see,’ Morte 
Arth. 759. = A.S. swögan, to make a 


rushing noise ; see Sough. 

Surface. (F.—L.) F. surface, upper 
face. = F. sur, above; face, face. = L. super, 
above; faciés, face. See Face. 

urfeit, sb. (F.-L.) O.F. surfait, 
sorfait, excess; orig. pp. of sorfaire, to 
augment, exaggerate. = L. super, above; 
facere, to make. See Fact. 

e, the swell of waves. (F.—L.) 
‘Surge of the see, wague;’ Palsgrave. 
Coined from O.F. stem sourge-, as in 
sourge-ant, pres. pt. of sourdre, to rise. == 
L. surgere (=sur-rigere, i.e. *sub-regere), 
to rise. = L. sub, up; regere, to direct. 
See Regent. 

Surgeon, contracted form of chirur- 
geon; see Chirurgeon. So also Gascon 
surgen, a surgeon; O.F. surgien (Gode- 
froy). Der. surgical, short for chirurgical ; 
surgery, corruption of M. E. surgenry, i.e. 
surgeon-ry, or of O.F. cirurgerie. 

Surloin; see Sirloin. 

Surly, proud, churlish. (E.) Spelt 
serly (Levins) ; syrly, Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
July, 203. Prob. from A.S. *szz-z, lit. 
* sour-like.’ We find sowre, meaning ‘mo- 
rose’ (Baret); see Sour. Cf. G. sauer, 
sour, surly; Swed. Dan. syrlig, sourish. 
Also M. E. surdagh, * sour dough ;’ Wirt. 
Vocab. 663. 22. 


SURROGATE 
Surmise, an imagination, guess, (F. 


— L.) O.F. surmise, an accusation, 
charge; orig. fem. of surmis, pp. of sur- 
mettre, to put upon, lay to one’s charge. = 
F. sur, above; mettre, to put. = L. super, 
above; mittere, to send, put. See Mis- 
sile. 

Surmount. (F.—L.) F. surmonter. = 
F. sur (L.super), above; monter,to mount; 
see Mount (2). 

e. (F.— L.; and E.) From 
F. sur (L. super), above, over; and E, 
Name. 

Surpass. (F.—L.) F. surpasser, to 
excel, = F. sur (L. super), beyond ; passer, 
to pass ; see Pass. 

urplice. (F.-L.) M.E. surplis.= 
F. surplis; Cot.=Late L. superpelliceum, 
a surplice. — L. super, over; pelliceus, 
made of skins, from gelis, a skin; see 
Pelisse. 

Surplus. (F.— L.) F. surplus, ‘an 
over-plus;” Cot, = Late L. superplás, a 
residuum. = L. super, above; Plás, more. 
See Plural. 

Surprise, sb. (F.—L.) O.F. sorprise, 
surprise, a taking unawares. Fem. of 
sorpris, pp. of sorprendre, surprendre, to 
surprise. = L. super, upon; prehendere, 
to seize, from pre, before, and -hendere, 
to seize. See Prehensile. 

Surrebutter. (F.—L. and O. H. G.) 
A legal term, meaning an answer or reply 
to a rebut. From F. sur (L. super), upon, 
in reply to ; and M.F. rebouter, to rebut, the 
infin. mood being used as asb. See Rebut. 
And see Surrejoinder. 

Surrejoinder. (F.—L.) A rejoinder 
in reply. “The plaintiff may answer him 
by a rejoinder; upon which the defendant 
may rebut; and the plaintiff may answer 
him by a surrebutter;’ Blackstone, Com- 
ment. b. iii. c. 20. From F. sur, upon, in 
reply to; and F. rejoindre, to rejoin, used 
asasb. See Rejoin. 

Surrender. (F.—L.) O.F. surrendre, 
to give up. = F. sur (L. super), above; 
rendre, to render, from L. reddere, to 
restore. See Render. 

Surreptitious. (L.) L. surreptiti-us, 
better surrepticius, done stealthily; with 
suffix -ous. — L. surreptum, supine of sur- 
ripere, to pilfer, purloin. — L. sur- (sub), 
under, secretly ; rapere, to seize. See 
Rapid. 

Surrogate, a substitute. (L.) L. sur- 
rogātus, pp. of surrogāre, to elect in place 
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of another. = L. sur- (for sub), in place of; 
rogáre, to ask, elect. See Rogation. 

urround. (F. — L.) Confused with 
round. Orig. suround, i.e. ‘to overflow ;’ 
as in Caxton’s Statutes of Hen. VII, leaf 
c7.=0.F. suronder.=L. superundäre, to 
overflow (Lewis). — L. super, over, above; 
undäre, to flow, from unda, a wave. Cf. 
ab-ound, red-ound. 

Surtout. (F.-L.) From F. sur tout, 
lit. * over all. =L. super, over; totum, acc. 
of totus, all. See Total. 

Surveillance, inspection. (F. — L.) 
F. surveillance, superintendence. = F. sur- 
veiller, to superintend. = L. super, over; 
uigiläre,to watch, from u¿gzl, adj., awake. 
See Vigil. 

Survey. (F.—L.) A. F. surveier, sur- 
veér (O. Y. sourveoir), to survey. = Late L. 
superuidēre, to supervise. — L. super, over ; 
uidēre, to see. Vision. Doublet, 
supervise. 

urvive. (F.—L.) F. survivre, to 
outlive, =L. superuiuere, to live beyond, 
outlive. = L. super, beyond ; ziwere, to live. 
See Victuals. 

Sus-, prefix. (L.) L. sus-, prefix; for 
*sups, extended form of *sup, sub, under. 

Susceptible. (F.—L.) F. susceptible. 
=L. susceptibilis, ready to receive, = L, 
sus-, for *sup-s, under; and capt-um, supine 
of capere, to take. See Capacious. 

Suspect. (F.—L.) M.E. suspect, orig. 
a pp. with the sense suspected or suspicious. 
= F. suspect, suspected. = L. suspectus, pp. 
of suspicere, to suspect, lit. ‘ to look under,’ 
mistrust. = L, su- (for ses-, sups-), under ; 
specere, to look. See Species. 

Suspend. (F.—L.) F.suspendre.=L. 
suspendere (pp. suspensus), to hang up. = 
L. sus- (for sups-), extension of sub, under ; 
pendére, to hang. See Pendant. Der. 
Suspense, suspension. 

Suspicion. (F.—L.) M.E. suspecion. 
=A.F. suspeciun; O.F. suspeccion, sus- 
picion ; later souspeçon, Cot. (mod. F. soup- 
gon).=L. suspiciónem, acc. of suspicio, 
suspicion. — L. suspicere, to suspect; see 
Suspect. 

Sustain. (F.-L.) M. E. susteinen.= 
A. F. sustein-, a stem of O.F. sustentr, 
sostenir (Y. soutenir).=L. sustinzre, to 
uphold. = L. sus- (for sups-), up: tenére, 
to hold. See Tenable. Der. sustenance, 
O.F. sustenance, L. sustinentía, sb.; sus- 
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Sutler, one who sells provisions in a 
camp. (Du.) Du. soetelaar (Sewel); 
usually zoetelaar; M. Du. soetelaer, ‘a 
scullion, a sutler, or a victualler,’ Hexham. 
Orig. a scullion, drudge, menial who does 
dirty work ; formed with suffix -aar (=E. 
-er) from zoefel-em, ‘to sullie,’ Hexham. 
Cognate with Low G. suddeln, Dan. sudle, 
G. sudeln, to sully, daub. All these are 
frequentative forms, with suffix ¢/- or -- ; 
from Teut. *sud-, as in Swed. sudda, to 
daub, stain, soil. Allied to Icel. suddi, 
steam from cooking, drizzling rain, sud- 
daligr, wet and dank, soð, broth in which 
meat has been sodden ; all from the weak 
grade of Teut. *seuthan-, Icel. sjoda, to 
seethe. Further allied to E. suds, and to 
the verb Seethe, q. v. 

Suttee. (Skt) Skt. satí, a true or 
virtuous wife, a term applied to a widow 
who immolates herself on the funeral pile 
of her husband; hence (incorrectly) the 
burning of a widow. -Skt. sa/i is the 
fem. of sant, being, existing, true, right, 
virtuous ; pres. pt. of as, to be. (4/ES.) 
See Sooth. 

Suture, aseam. (F.—L.) F. suture. = 
L. sútúra. — L. situs, pp. of suere, to sew ; 
see Sew. 

Suzerain, a feudal lord. (F.—L.) F. 
suzerain, ‘ sovereign, yet subaltern;’ Cot. 
A coined word, made from F. sus < L. 
súsum or sursum, above; so that F. 
suzerain answers to a Late L. *súseránus 
or *surseranus. B. The L. sursum =*su- 
uorsum, lit. turned upwards; from sz-, for 
sub, up, and uorsum - uersum, neut. of pp. 
of uertere, to turn. See Verse. @ Prob. 
imitated from O. F. soverain (from *suger- 
änus), which accounts for the -er-. 

Swabber. (Du) Older than swab, 
vb. = Du. zwabber, ‘a swabber, the drudge 
of a ship;' Sewel. Cf. Du. zwabberen, to 
drudge ; Swed. svabb, a fire-brush, svad/a, 
to swab; Dan. svabre, to swab; G. 
schwabber, a swabber. Cf. also Norw. 
svabba, Pomeran. swabbeln, to splash 
about; E. Fries. swabbeln, G. schwabbeln, 
Low G. swappen (Danneil), to shake about 
(said of liquids). Of imitative origin. 
Compare M. E. guappen, to palpitate ; 
and E. swap, swash. 

, to swathe an infant. (E.) 
Formerly swadle, swadell; for swathel. 
M.E. swathlen. It means to wrap in a 


tentation, from L. sustentätio, maintenance, | swaddling-band, which was called a swa- 
from sustentäre, frequentative of sustinere. | thel or swethel.= A.S. swedel (once swedil), 
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a swaddling-band; lit. ‘that which 
swathes ;’ cf. O. H. G. swedil, a bandage : 
see Swathe. 

Swagger. (Scand.) Frequentative of 
Swag, to sway from side to side. ‘ Iswagge, 
as a fatte persons belly swagyeth as he 
goth;' Palsgrave. = Norw. svagga, to 
swag ; cf. Icel. sveggja, to cause to sway. 
Swag is allied to sway; see Sway. 

Swain. (Scand.) Icel. sveinn, a boy, 
lad, servant; Swed. sven, Dan. „a 
swain, servant. J-Low G. sweez ; O. H. G. 
swein, a swine-herd ; A. S. swan, a swine- 
herd. Teut. type *swainoz; allied (by 
gradation) to *sweinom, A. S. swin,a swine, 
pig. Thus ‘swine-herd’ was the orig. 
sense. 

Swallow (1), a bird. (E) A.S. 
swealwe.+Du. zwaluw, Icel. svala, Dan. 
svale, Swed. svala, G. schwalbe. Teut. 
type *swalwön, f. Cf. E. Fries. swälke, 
Low G. swaalke, a swallow. 

Swallow (2), to absorb. (E.) M.E. 
sweljen, swelwen, swoljhen, swolwen; A.S. 
swelgan, to swallow, strong verb, pt. t. 
swealh, pp. swolgen. + Du. zwelgen, Icel. 
svelgja, Dan. svelge, Swed. svälja, G. 
schwelgen. (The weak and strong forms 
are confused.) Der. el, q. v. 

Swamp. (Scand.) Not an old word in 
E. = Dan. Swed. svamp, a sponge, fungus ; 
(hence applied to swampy ground, which 
is the usual E. use) ; Icel. svr, a sponge. 
Cf. G. sumpf, a swamp (whence Du. 
somp) ; allied to M. H.G. swam, e! 
G. schwamm, a sponge, fungus; Goth. 
swamms, sponge; Low G.swamm, swamp, 
fungus ; Du. swam, A. S. swamm, fungus. 
We find also prov. E. swank, swang, a 
swamp; Swed. dial. svank. 

Swan. (E.) A.S. swan.4-Du. zwaan. 
Icel. svanr, Dan. svane, Swed. svan, G. 
schwan. The form resembles that of Skt. 
svan, to resound, sound, sing (L. sonare). 

swan-hopping, taking up swans to 
mark them. (E.) ‘The usual explanation, 
that it stands for swan-upping, is right. 
See old tract on upping in Hone, Every-day 
Book, ii. 958. From the prep. up. 

Swap, to strike. (E) M.E. swappen, 
to strike; also, to go swiftly. E. Fries. 
swappen, to strike with a noise, from swap, 
a slap, noise of a blow; cf. Low G. swaps, 
inter). crack !, said of a slap. Imitative; 
cf. slap, whap ; prov. E. swack, a blow. 

Sward. (E.) It orig. meant skin, rind. 
or covering. A.S. sweard, the skin of 
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bacon, rind. Green-sward is the grassy 
covering of the land, green turf (of Scand. 
origin).4- Du. zwoord, rind of bacon ; Icel. 
svörör, skin, sward, grassvörör, green- 
sward ; Dan. fleskesvär, flesh - sward, 
grönsverd, green-sward; G. schwarte, rind, 
bark, skin. 

Swarm. (E) A.S.swearm ; lit.‘ that 
which hums;' from 4/SWER, to hum, 
buzz, as in Skt. sur, to sound, svara-, voice, 
L. susurrus, a hum ; G. sckwirren, to buzz. 
+Du. zwerm, Icel. svarmr, Dan. sverm, 
Swed. svärm, G. schwarm. Cf. Lith. 
surma, a pipe. Brugm. i. $ 375 (8). 

a . (E. The proper 
form was swart, afterwards swarth, whence 
swarth-y. M.E. swart. A.S. sweart.4- 
Du. zwart, Icel. svartr, Dan. sort, Swed. 
svart, G. schwartz, Goth. swarts. Cf. 
A.S. sweorcan, to grow dark. 

Swarth, a quantity of grass cut down 
at one stroke of the scythe. (E.) In Tw. 
Nt. ii. 3. 162. An error for swath, as in 
Troil. v. 5. 25. See Swath. 

Swash, to strike forcibly. (E.) Of 
imitative origin. Cf. Swed. dial. svasska, 
to make a swashing noise, as when one 
walks with water in the shoes. It stands 
for *svak-sa ; cf. Norweg. svakka, to make 
a noise like water under the feet; prov. 
E. swack, a blow, fall, swacking, crushing, 
huge. Der. swash-buckler, one who strikes 
or flourishes his shield. 

Swath, a row of mown grass. (E.) A.S. 
swed, a track; swabu, a track, foot-track, 
trace. E. Fries. swad, a swath.+Du. 
zwad, zwade, a swath (Sewel); G. schwad. 
The sense of ‘ mown grass’ is original ; cf. 
Low G. swad, a swath, swade, a scythe. 
The earliest meaning may have been 
* shred” or ‘slice’ ; cf. Norweg. svada, vb., 
act. and neut., to shred or slice off, to flake 
off. Franck suggests that swath answers 
to an Idg. pp. form *swa-to-, from the root 
of the verb to sway; with reference to the 


sweep of a scythe. 
Swathe, to enwrap, bandage. (E.) 
M. E. swathen; also swethen. From a 


base swath-; whence A.S. swedel (swa), 
a swaddling-band ; de-swedian, to enwrap. 
Cf. O. H. G. swedil, swithel, a bandage ; 
M. H. G. swede, a plaster. 

Sway, to swing, incline, rule over. (E.) 
M. E. sweiyen. E. Fries. swäien, swajen, 
to sway about, to swing. Cf. Swed. svaja, 
to jerk, Dan. svaie, Du. zwaaijen, to sway, 
swing. Allied to Swagger. 
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Swear. (E.) M. E. sweren. A.S. swer- 
ian, pt. t. swór, pp. sworen, to swear.+Du. 
zweren, Icel. sverja, Dan. sværge, Swed. 
svärja, G. schwören. Allied to Goth. 
swaran, Icel. svara, to answer. Orig. ‘to 
speak loudly ;’ cf. Skt. svara-, sound, voice. 
See Swarm. (ySWER.) Der. an-swer. 

Sweat, sb. and vb. (E.) M.E. swoot, 
sweat, sb. ; whence sweten, to sweat. A.S. 
swat, sb.; whence sw@tar, vb. The A. S. 
swétan became M. E. swéten, and should 
be mod. E. swet, the vowel having been 
shortened ; similarly A. S. l2tan > M. E. 
léten > mod. E. let. The spelling sweat 
is now unsuitable. The A.S. sb. swat 
would now be swoze, but has been super- 
seded by the verb. + Du. zweez, sb. ; Icel. 
sveiti, Dan. sved, Swed. svett, G. schweiss. 
Teut. stem *swaito-. Allied to L. szdor, 
sweat; G. lõiw, I sweat, löpws, sweat; W. 
chwys, sweat; Skt. svéda-, sweat, from 
suid, to sweat. (4/SWEID.) See Suda- 
tory. Brugm. i. $ 331 c. 

Sweep, vb. (E) M.E. swepen. A 
weak verb, formed from the base swZ?-, 
as in swZpÚ, 3 p. s. pres. t. of A.S. swapan, 
to sweep. Cf. also O. Fries. swefa, to 
sweep; E. Fries. swöpen (pt. t. swépde), 
to swing, sway, vibrate. Cf. Icel. sopa, 
to sweep, M. Swed. swepa, Swed. 
sopa. From Teut. base *swaip-; seen 
also in O.H. G. sweifan (pt. t. swief), 
whence G. schweifen, to rove, stray, sweep 
along; Icel. svez?a, to sweep along, a 
weak verb, from an old verb svipa (pt. t. 
sueip, pp. *svipinn). Teut. root *sweip. 
See Swoop, Swipe. Brugm. i. $ 701. 

Sweet. (E.) M.E. swete, with by-forms 
swote, sote. A.S.swöte, sweet (for *swöti-) ; 
swöte, adv. sweetly. + O. Sax. swoti, Du. 
zoet, Icel. setr, Dan. söd, Swed. söt, G. 
süss, O.H.G. suozi ; Goth. sis. B. From 
the Idg. YSWAD, to please; whence 
Skt. svad, sväd, to taste, eat, please, suddu-, 
sweet, Gk. dus, L. suäuis. See Suave. 

sweetheart. (E) M.E. swete herte, 
lit. sweet heart, i.e. dear love; see Chaucer, 
Troil. iii. 1181, 1210, and last line. 


Swell. (E. M.E. swellen, pt. t. swal. | 
| swand, to languish; allied to O. H. G. 


A. S. swellan, pt. t. sweall, pp. swollen.+ 
Du. zwellen, Icel. sve//a, Swed. svà//a, G. 
schwellen. Teut. type *swellan-, pt. t. 
*swall, pp. *swullanoz. Cf. Goth. wf- 
swalleins, a swelling up. Brugm. i. $ 903. 

Swelter; see Sultry. 

Swerve, to turn aside. (E.) M. E. 
sweruen swerven). A.S. sweorfan, pt. t. 
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, pp. sworfen, to rub, file, polish 
(hence to move swiftly to and fro, to tum 
aside in moving).+ Du. zwerven, to swerve, 
wander, riot, rove; O. Sax. swerban, to 
wipe; O. Fries. swerva, to rove; Icel. 
sverfa (pt. t. svarf), to file; O. H.G. 
swerban, to run round, whirl round; Goth. 
biswairban,to wipe. Teut. type *swerban-, 

t. t. *swarb, pp. *swurbanoz. Cf. E. 

‘ries. swarven, to wander, Swed. svarfva, 
to tum. 

Swift. (E) A.S. swift. From swif-, 
weak grade of A.S. swifan, to move 
quickly; with suffix -2 (ldg. -tos). Cf. 
Icel. svifa, to rove, turn, sweep; O. H. G. 
sweibön, to move or turn quickly. Teut. 
base *sweib. 

Swill, to wash dishes, drink greedily. 
(E.) M.E. swilien. A.S. swilian, to 
wash. Der. swil, sb., hog’s-wash; whence 
swill, vb., to drink like a pig, Rich. 111, 
v. 2. 9. 

Swim (1), to move about in water. (E.) 
A.S. swimman, pt. t. swazu/.4- Du. zwem- 
men, Icel. svimma, Dan. svömme, Swed. 
simma; G.schwimmen. Veut.type*swem- 
man-, pt. t. *swamm, pp. *swummanoz. 

Swim (2), to be dizzy. (E.) From 
M. E. swime, a dizziness. A.S. swima, 
a swoon, swimming in the head. + Du. 
zwijm, a swoon; E. Fries. swim ; cf. Icel. 
svimi, dizziness, Dan. suímle, to be giddy, 
besvime, to swoon; Swed. svimma, to be 
dizzy, swimning, swoon; Pomeran. swi- 
men, to swoon; Low G. swimeln, to 
reel (Danneil). P. A. S. swima = 
swi-ma; the real base is *swi (*swez) ; 
whence also O. H. G. swinan, to decrease, 
disappear, allied to Swed. svindel, G. 
schwindel, dizziness ; Swed. forsvinna, to 
disappear, Icel. svina, to subside (as a 
swelling). The orig. notion is that of 
failure, giving way, subsidence, &c.; see 
swindler. 

swindler, acheat. (G.) XVIII cent. 
=G. schwindler, an extravagant projector, 
a swindler. = G. schwindein, to be dizzy, 
act thoughtlessly. — G. schwinden, to decay, 
sink, vanish, fail. + A. S. swindan, pt. t. 


swinan, to fail. See above. 

Swine, a sow, pig, pigs. (E.) M.E. 
swin, both sing. and pl. A.S. swin, a 
pig; pl. swim, swine. + Du. zwijn, a 
swine, hog; Icel. svir, pl. svi»; Dan. 
sviin, pl. sviin; Swed. svin, G. schwein, 
O.H.G.swin; Goth. swein, neut. sb. 
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sing. ; Teut. type *swinom, neut. So also 
Russ. svineya, a swine, svinka, a pig, 
svinoi, swinish. All diminutive or adjec- 
tival forms, like L. suínmus (Varro), re- 
lated to swine, from sus, a sow. See Sow. 
Brugm. i. $ 95. 

Swing. (E) M.E. swingen, pt. t. 
swang, pp. swungen. A.S. swingan, pt. t. 
swang, pp. Swungen, to scourge, also to 
fly, flutter, flap with the wings. 4- Swed. 
svinga, Dan. svinge, to swing, whirl; G. 
schwingen, cf. also Goth. af-swaggwjan, 
to cause to doubt or despair. Teut. type 
*swengwan-, pt. t. *swangw, pp. *swung- 
wanoz. 

swinge, to beat, whip. (E.) M.E. 
swengen. A. S. ne do pos strike 
(cf. sweng, a blow); the causal form of 
Swing. As if ‘to flourish a whip.’ 

swingle, a staff for dressing flax. 
(M. Du.) M.E. swinglen, to beat flax; 
swingle,aswingle. FromM. Du. swingelen, 
or swingen, ‘to beate flax,’ Hexham; see 
Swing. Cf. A.S. swingele, a scourging ; 
E. Fries. swengel, G. schwengel, a pump- 
handle. 

swingle-tree, the bar that swings at 
the heels of harnessed horses. (E.) ME. 
swingle-tre. =M. E. swingle, a beater, but 
lit. ‘a swinger,’ or that which swings ; tre, 
a piece of wood; see Tree. Cf. Du. 
zwengel, a swing; Low G. swengel 
(Danneil), G. schwengel, a swingle-tree. 

Swink, to toil. (E. Obsolete; once 
very common. A.S. swincan, pt. t. swanc, 
pp. swuncen, to labour, work hard. From 
the violent action; allied to Swing. Cf. 
Du. zwenk, a swing, a turn; G. schwenken, 
to swing, whirl about. 

Swipe, to strike with a sweeping stroke. 
(E) Allied to M. E. swippen; A.S. 
swipian, swippan, to scourge, beat, from 
*swip-, weak grade of Teut. *sweipan-; 
cf. Icel. sveča, to sweep, swoop. Cf. 
A. S. swipe, a whip; Icel. svía, to whip, 
svipa, a whip. In form, mod. E. swipe 
answers to O. Icel. svifa, to sweep, swoop. 
See Sweep. 

Swirl, to whirl in an eddy. (Scand.) 
Norweg. svirla, to whirl round; frequent. 
of sverra (= Dan. suirre), to whirl, orig. 
to hum. Note also Norw. svervel, a whirl- 
pool, sverv/a, to swirl. Cf. Swed. svirra, 
to murmur; G. schwirren, to whir ; Skt. 
sur, to sound. See Swarm. 

Switch, a pliant rod. (M. Du.) For 
swich, palatalised form of swick.=M. 
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Du. swick, *aswich, ora whip ;’ Hexham; 
cf. Low G. zwukse (Hanov. swutsche), a 
long thin rod. We also find Norw. svige, 
sveig, a switch, Icel. svigi, sveigr, a 
switch; Swed. sveg, a green twig; all 
allied to Icel. sveigja, to bend ; cf. Sway. 

Swivel, a link turning on a pin or neck. 
(E.) Spelt swzwe// in Minsheu (1627); 
formed, with suffix -e/, from swif-, weak 
grade of A. S. swifan, to move quickly 
(revolve). Allied to Swift. Lit. sense 
“that which readily revolves.’ Cf. Icel. 
sveifla, to spin round; from svifa, to turn. 
Brugm. i. § 818 (2). 

Swoon, to faint. (E.) M.E. swounen, 
swoghenen, swowenen, to swoon. Formed 
(with formative z, usually with a passive 
sense, as in Goth. verbs in -zar) from 
M. E. swowen, swoghen, to swoon, to sigh 
deeply, also to sough, sigh. This is a 
strong verb, from A. S. swögan, to move 
or sweep along noisily, to sough, to sigh 
as the wind, a strong verb, of which the 
pp. geswögen occurs with the actual sense 
of “in a swoon.’ ‘Se leg geswögen’ = he 
lay in a swoon, ZElfric's Hom. ii. 336. So 
also A.S. geswowung, a swooning, A.S. 
Leechdoms, ii. 176, 1. 13. Cf. Low G. 
swögen, to sigh, swugten, to swoon ; 
Lith. swageti, to resound. Allied to 
Sough, q.v. 

Swoop, vb. (E.) M. E. swopen, usually 
in the sense to sweep. [The 2, orig. open 
(<A.S. à) became close owing to the 
preceding w.) A.S. swapan, to sweep 
along, rush, swoop; also, to sweep (pt. t. 
swéop, pp. swapen). + Icel. sveifa, to 
sweep, swoop ; sopa, to sweep; G. schwei- 
fem, to rove. Base *swaif, allied to 
*swaip, and grade of Teut. *sweipan-, as 
in O. Icel. svzpa, to move quickly. See 
Sweep. 

Sword. (E.) M.E. swerd. A.S. sweord, 
+Du. zwaard, Icel. sverð, Dan. sverd, 
Swed. svärd, G. schwert. Teut. type 
*swerdom, neut. 

Sybarite, an effeminate person. (L.— 
Gk.) L. Sybarita. = Gk. Zußapirns, an 
inhabitant of Sydaris, a town named from 
the river Sydaris, on which it was situated ; 
in Lucania, Lower Italy. 

Sycamine, a tree. (L.—Gk.—Heb. ?) 
L.sycaminus. = Gk. avxápivos; Lukexvii.6. 
Prob. a Gk. adaptation of Heb. shigmim, 
pl. of skigmäh, a sycamore; that it has 
been confused with sycamore is obvious. 

Sycamore, a tree. (L.—Gk.— Heb.?) 
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Better sycomore. = L. sycomorus. = Gk. 
ovxdpopos, as if it meant * fig-mulberry ' ; 
[Gk. gúxo-v, fig ; pópov, a mulberry]; but 
prob. a Gk. adaptation of Heb. shigmah, 
a sycamore ; see above. 

Sycophant. (L.— Gk.) L. sicophanta, 
an informer, parasite. = Gk. ove: TIS, 
lit. * fig-shewer,' also an informer, a false 
adviser. ( Etymology certain, but the reason 
for the peculiar use is un''nown. The 
usual explanation, ‘informer against those 
who exported sacred figs from Attica,’ is 
unauthorised. ] = Gk. odxo-v, a fig; -pavrns, 
lit. ‘shewer, from $aívev, to shew. See 
Hierophant. 

Syllable. (F.—L.—Gk.) The third 7 
is intrusive. M. E. sil/able. =O. F. sillabe, 
also sil/able.—L. syllaba.=Gk. cvdAdabn, 
a syllable, lit. ‘holding together,’ so much 
of a word as makes a single sound or ele- 
ment. — Gk. avA-, for dúv, together; Aaß-, 
base of AauBávew, to take, seize. 

Syllogism, a reasoning from premises. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) F. syllogisme.=L. syllo- 
gismus.— Gk. vvMoyopós, a reasoning. = 
Gk. avAroyifopaı,Ireckon together, reason. 
=Gk. ouA- (=ovr), together; Aoyilopaı, 
I reckon, from Aóyos, discourse, reason- 
ing. 
Sylph, an imaginary being inhabiting 
the air. (F.—Gk.) F. sylphe.=—Gk. ciagn, 
a kind of worm or grub (Aristotle). On 
this word it would seem that Paracelsus 
formed the name sy/phe; he also used the 
names gnome, salamander, and nymph (all 
of Greek origin), to signify, respectively, a 
genius of earth, fire, and water. Hence 
the form sy/ph-id, a false form, but only 
explicable on the hypothesis of a Greek 
origin; as if from a nom. *oAqus (base 
oiApiB-). — € Littré's explanation, that 


sylph is of Ganlish origin, seems to me, 


futile; Paracelsus could hardly have known 
Gaulish. 

Sylvan, misspelling of Silvan. 

Symbol, a sign. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. 
symbole.=L. symbolum. Gk. oúuBokov, a 
token, pledge, a sign by which one infers 
a thing.— Gk. cvpBdddrav, to throw to- 
gether, compare, infer. = Gk. ovp- (avv), 
together; 8áAA«v, to throw, put. 

Symmetry. (F.-L.—-Gk) M.F. 
symmetrie; Cot. =1..symmetria.= Gk.oup- 


perpía, due proportion. = Gk. ovpperpos, | 


of like measure with. = Gk. ovp- (= oy), 
with; pérpov, a measure. See Metre. 


Sympathy. (Gk) From Gk. evp- 
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rá6«a, fellow-feeling. = Gk. ova-, for ovv, 
with; = to suffer. See Pathos. 

S ony. (F.C-L.—Gk) F. sym- 
Hands, Cot d L. symphonia. — Gk. ovp- 
$ovía, music (Luke xv. 25). = Gk. cúugovos, 
harmonious. = Gk. ovp-, for avv, together; 
dawn, sound. See Phonetic. 

Symposium, a merry feast. (L.—Gk.) 
L. symposium. = Gk. ovpndccov, a drinking- 
party, banquet. = Gk. evp- (for avv), to- 
gether; mo-, base of mé-mw-xa, I have 
drunk, róc:s, a drink. See Potable. 

Symptom, an indication of disease. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) Properly a medical term. 
M. F. symptome; Cot. — L. symptöma. = 
Gk. ovprropa, a casualty, anything that 
befals one. — Gk. ovunirrew, to fall in 
with. = Gk. ovp- (ovv), together; mímrew, 
to fall. (4/PET.) 

Syn-, prefix. (L.—Gk.; or F.—L.— 
Gk.) A Latinised spelling of Gk. ovv, to- 
gether. It becomes sy/- before /; sym- 
before 4, m, Pp, ph; and sy- before 
sorz. 

Synæresis, the coalescence of two 
vowels into a diphthong. (L.—Gk.) L. 
synaresis. — Gk. owvaípeots, a taking to- 
gether. = Gk. ovv, together; aipeois, a 
taking, from aipeiv, to take. See Heresy. 

Synagogue. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. syna- 
gogue. = L. synagöga. — Gk. ouvayaryn, a 
bringing together; congregation. = Gk.ovrv, 
together; d-yay7, a bringing, from áyew, 
to bring, drive. (4/AG.) 

S cepha, a coalescence of two syl- 
lables into one. (L.—Gk.) L. synalepha. 
— Gk. cvvadorgn, lit. a smearing together. 
= Gk. av, together; ddAcipew, to anoint, 
allied to Aíros, grease. Cf. Skt. lif, to 
besmear, anoint. 

Synchronism, concurrence in time. 
(Gk.) Gk. ovyxponopés. = Gk. ovyxpovos, 
contemporaneous. = Gk. ovy-, for ovv, to- 
gether; xpóvos, time. See Chronicle. 

Syncopate, to shorten a word by 
dropping a syllable. (L. — Gk.) From 
pp- of L. syncopare, of which the usual 
sense is ‘to swoon. =L. syncopé, syncopa, 
a swoon; also, syncope. = Gk, ouykomn, 
a cutting short, syncope, loss of strength. 
=Gk. ovy- (written for ovv, together, 
before x); xom-, base of xómrew, to eut. 
See Apocope. 

Syndic. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. syndic, ‘a 
syndick, censor, controller of manners;’ 
Cot. = L. syndicus. = Gk. asvbwos, adj., 
helping in a court of justice; as a sb., a 
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syndic. = Gk. ev, t er; dixn, justice. 
Allied to Diction. (4/DEIK.) 

Synecdoche, a figure of speech where- 
by a part is put for the whole. (L. — Gk.) 
L. synecdoch?. = Gk. avrexboxf, lit. a re- 
ceiving together. = Gk. ovv, together; èx- 
déxopa:, I receive, from èx, out, and 3éxouas 
(Ion. 5é*opar), I receive. (4/DEK.) 

Synod. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. synode.=— 
L. synodum, acc. of synodus.= Gk. avvobos, 
a coming together, a meeting. = Gk. avv, 
together; ódós, a way, a coming. See 
Method, (4/SED.) 

Synonym. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. syno- 
nyme.=L. (pl.) synonyma, lit. synonyms ; 
from the adj. syndnymus, synonymous, 
having the same sense as another word. == 
Gk. ouv@vuuos, of like meaning. = Gk. ovv, 
together; óvoua, a name. Der. synony- 
mous, from L. synönymus ; synonymy, 
from L. synönymia, Gk. ovvevupia, like- 
ness of name. See Onomatopoeia. 

Synopsis, a general view. (L.—Gk.) 
L. synopsis. = Gk. ovvois, a seeing all 
together. = Gk. ovr, together; dys, sight. 
Der. synoptic-al, from Gk. adj. ovvorrixés. 
See Optic. 

tax. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. syntaxe. 
= L. syntaxis. — Gk. oúvrafis, arrange- 
ment; hence, arrangement of words. = Gk. 
ovv, together ; rá£is, order, from ráccev, 
to arrange. See Tactics. 

Synthesis. (L.—Gk.) L. synthesis. = 
Gk. cúvdec:s, a putting together. = Gk. ov, 
together; 6écis, a putting, from ri6évai, to 
set, place. See Thesis. Der. synthet- 


ic-al, from Gk. ovv@erixds, skilled in put- | 


“ag to egy 

on en; see Siphon, Siren. 
logo. CK) M. F. syrin- 
gue,‘ a siringe, squirt ;’ Cot. = L. syringem, 
acc. of syrinx, a reed, pipe, tube. = Gk. 
cûpıy, a reed, pipe, shepherd’s pipe, 
whistle. Der. syring-a, a flowering shrub, 
so named because the stems were used for 
making Turkish pipes. 

Syrup, Sirup. (F. Tee 
M. F. syrop; F. sirop. —- M. Span. xarope, 
a drink; Span. jarope. — Arab. sharab, 
shurab, wine, beverage, syrup. = Arab. root 
shariba, he drank. See Sherbet. 

System, method. (L.— Gk.) XVII 
cent.=L. systema.=Gk. ovornpa, a com- 
plex whole put together, a system. — Gk. 
ov-v, together; o77-va:, to stand, pres. t. 
torn, I stand. See Statics. 

Svstole, contraction of the heart, 
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shortening of a syllable. (Gk.) Gk. ov- 
oroAn, a drawing together. = Gk. avor&l- 
Aew, to draw together. = Gk. ov-v, to- 
gether; eréAA&v, to place, put See 
Diastole, Stole. 

Syzygy, conjunction. (Gk.) Gk. øvĝv- 
«ía, conjunction. = Gk. ej(vyos, conjoined. 
- Gk. ov-v, together; (vy-, weak grade 
of Ceyvvju, I join; see Yoke, Conjugal. 
(4 YEUG.) 


Tabard, a herald's coat. (F.) M. E. 
tabard.=O.F. tabart, tabard, also tribart 
(Ducange), a kind of coat. Etym. un- 
known. Cf. M. Ital. and L. frabea, a robe 
of state. 

Tabby, a kind of waved silk. (F.— 
Span. — Arab.) A /abdy cat is one marked 
like the silk, — F. ¢adzs (15th cent.) ; also 
atabis (Godefroy). — Span. tabi, a silken 
stuff; Low L. attabi. = Arab. ‘utabi, a 
rich watered silk. It was the name of 
a quarter in Bagdad where the silk was 
made; named after prince Aftab, great- 
grandson of Omeyya. (See Dozyand Devic.) 
Der. tabi-n-et, a variety of tabby; from 
Ital. /adin-o, * tabine, tabby ;’ Torriano. 

Tabernacle. (F.—L.) F. tabernacle. 
= L, tabernaculum, a tent ; double dimin. 
of taberna, a booth. See Tavern. 

Tabid. (L.) L. tabidus, wasting away. 
=L, tabére, to waste away, languish. 

Table. (F.—L.) F. fable. - L. tabula, 
a plank, flat board, table. Der. tabul-ate, 
tabul-ar, from L. tabula; tabl-eau, from 
F. tableau, dimin. of F. table. Also en- 
tablature, tafferel. 

Taboo, Tabu, to forbid the use of. 
(Polynesian.) The verb is formed from 
the sb. taboo, which is the E. pronunciation 
of New Zealand /afu, a prohibition or 
interdict ; pronounced /amdu in the Solo- 
mon Islands. Kotzebue mentions the 
* Tabu, or interdict,’ in his New Voyage 
Round the World, London, 1830, ii. 178. 
@ Not in any way connected with the 
custom of /e fi, as erroneously said in 
some former editions. 

Tabour, Tabor, a small drum. (F.— 
Span.— Arab.) M.F. tabour (mod. F. tam- 
bour). = Span. tambor, M. Span. atambor 
(where a = al, the Arab. def. article). = 
Arab. tambúr, ‘a kind of lute or guitar 
with a long neck, and six brass strings, 
also a drum.’ Prob. of imitative origin; 
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cf. Arab. /a//, a drum, tabbal, a drummer. 
Der. /abour-et or tabret, a dimin. form ; 
also tambour. 

Tabular, Tabulate; see Table. 

Tache (1), a fastening. (F.—Low G.) 
“A tache, a buckle, a claspe;’ Baret 
(1580), s. v. Claspe. = O. F. tache, a nail, 
fastening (Godefroy). = E. Fries. fake, a 
point, prick, thorn; allied to /a£, takke, 
a pointed thing, a twig; Low G. tak, a 
point, pointed thing. See Tack. Cf. at- 
tach, de-tach. 

Tache (2), a blemish. (F.) M.E. 
tache, also tecche, a bad habit, blemish, 
vice, caprice, behaviour. = F. fache, ‘a 
spot, staine, reproach;’ Cot. Also for- 
merly spelt taiche, teche, tegue, teke, a 
natural quality, esp. a vice, ill habit; mod. 
F. tache, a stain; Picard fake. Cf. Ital. 
tacca, taccia, defect, stain; Port. and Span. 
tacha, defect, flaw, crack. Root unknown; 
it is difficult to connect it with Tache (1); 
yet this may be right. Ital. ¢acca also 
means ‘notch’ or ‘dent’; cf. E. Fries. 
takke, a notch, Za%je, a small notch, small 
twig, take (Du. tak), a twig. 

Tacit, silent. (L.) L. facitus, silent. 
= L. tacere, to be silent. + Goth. /hahan, 
Icel. Jegja, Swed. tiga, O. H. G. dagén, to 
be silent. Der. Zacit-urn. Y. taciturne, 
L. faciturnus, silent; tacit-urnity, F. 
taciturnité, L. acc. tactturnitatem, silence; 
also re-ticent. 

Tack, a small nail, a fastening ; also to 
fasten. (E.) M.E. takke, tak, a fastening ; 
takken, to fasten together. Of E. or Low 
G. origin ; cf. E. Fries. Dan. /a%ke, a tine, 
pointed thing; Low G. zakk (the same); 


G. zacke, a tooth, tine, prong, twig. Allied | ( 


to E. Fries. ¢ak, ‘a twig, bough;” the same 
as Du. /a£, a twig. [The Irish /aca, pin, 
peg, nail, fastening, Gael. /acaid, tack, 
peg, are from E.) Cf. Norman dial. tague, 
a nail. ß. Hence a /ac£ or rope fastening 
a sail; also the verb Zack, to sew slightly, 
attach. y. Perhaps a Zack, in sailing, 
refers to branching out in a given direc- 
tion; from Du. ¢akken, to branch. 
Tackle, equipment,gear, tools. (Scand.) 
M. E. Za£e/. = Swed. and M. Swed. fackel, 
tackle of a ship; Dan. /akkel, tackle, 
whence takle, to rig. Cf. Du. takel, a 
pulley, takelen, to rig. The suffix -el 
denotes the agent; tack-le is that which 
takes or holds firmly ; cf. M. Du. Zaeckel, 
* a rope to drawe a boate.” = Icel. zaka, to 
grasp, seize, &c., also to take; cf. E. Fries. 
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taken, to grip. @ The W. /ac/, a tool, is 
borrowed from M. E. fake. 

Tact. (L.) L. /acws, touch; hence, 
delicacy. = L. factus, pp. of tangere, to 
touch. See Tangent. 

Tactics, the art of manceuvring forces. 
(Gk.) Gk. raxrw«á, neut. pl., tactics. == 
Gk. raxrixés, adj. fit for arranging. - Gk. 
raxrös, arranged, ordered ; verbal adj. of 
rácc«v (for *ráx-yew), to arrange, order. 
Der. tactic-ian. 

Tadpole. (E) Lit. a toad which is 
nearly all pol! or head; from its shape; 
see Poll Formerly called a bullhead, 
which was alsothe name of a small fish with 
a large head. 

Tafferel, Taffrail, upper part of the 
stern of a ship. (Du.—L.) Du. tafereel, 
a panel, a picture, a tablet or board. For 
*tafel-eel, dimin. of Du. tafel, a table; cf. 
G. täfelei, boarded work, from G. tafel, 
a table. =L. fabula, a table, plank, board. 
Doublet, tableau. € The spelling tafrail 
points to confusion with a7. 

Taffeta, Taffety,athin silk stuff. (F. 
— Ital.— Pers.) F. taffetas, ‘taffata ;' Cot. 
= Ital. /affetà, * tafíeta;" Florio. — Pers. Zaf- 
tah, twisted, woven, taffeta. = Pers. ¢aftan, 
to twist, spin, curl (Horn, § 372). 

Tag, point of metal at the end of a 
lace, &c. (Scand.) ‘An aglet or tag of 
a poynt;' Baret (1580).—Swed. /agg, a 
prickle, point, tooth ; Norw. tagge, a tooth, 
cog. + Pomeran. ‘agg, a point, tack; Low 
G. takk, point, tooth. See Tack. Der. 
tag-rag, for tag and rag = every appendage 
and shred. 

Tail (1), hairy appendage, appendage. 
E) M.E. /ay. A.S. tegel tegl, a 
tail.4-Icel. tag?, Swed. tagel, hair of mane 
or tail; Goth. ¢ag/, hair; O. H. G. zagel, 
a tail. Cf. Irish dual, a plait, lock of 
hair, Skt. daga, a skirt. Brugm. i. $ 


783. 

Tail (2), the term applied to an estate 
which is limited to certain heirs. (F.—L.) 
Better spelt /azl/e; see Todd’s Johnson. = 
F. zaille, a cutting, shred; the same word 
as Tally (below). And see Entail. 

tailor. (F.—L.) Properly ‘a cutter,’ 
or cutter out. M. E. Zaylor.=O.F. tail- 
leor, later tailleur, “a cutter;’ Cot.=F. 
tailler, to cut; cf. F. /az//e, a slitting, an 
incision. = Late L. ¢a/are, to cut; cf. L. 
tälea, a thin rod, stick, slip; an agricultural 
term for a slip or layer. 

Taint, sb. (F.—L.) F. teint,‘a stain ;’ 
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Cot. = E. zeint, pp. of teindre, to tinge. == 
L. tingere, to dye. See Tinge. 

Take. (Scand.) M. E. taken, pt. t. tok, 
pp. taken. — Icel. taka, pt. t. /ó£, pp. 
tekinn, to lay hold of, seize, grasp, take; 
Swed. /aga, O. Swed. taka, Dan. tage. + 
Goth. ¢2an, to touch. 

Talc, a mineral. (F. — Span. — Arab.) F. 
talc. Span. talco. = Arab. talg, talc, mica. 

Tale, a number, a narrative. (E.) M.E. 
tale. A.S. tæl, a number, talu, a narra- 
tive.+Du. zaal, speech ; Icel. tal, speech, 
tala, number; Dan. tale, speech, Swed. 
tal, number, speech, G. zahl, number. 
Der. tal-k, tell. 

Talent. (F.—L.—Gk.) The sense of 
‘ability’ is from the parable; Matt. xxv. 
F. ¢alent,‘a talent in money ; also will, 
desire ;’ Cot.=L. Zalentum.=Gk. ráAay- 
rov, a balance, weight, sum of money, 
talent. Named from being lifted and 
weighed; cf. Skt. tul, L. tollere, to lift, 
Gk. ráà-as, sustaining. (4/TEL.) Allied 
to Tolerate. Der. talent-ed, in use before 
A.D. 1640, 

Talisman, a spell. (Span.—Arab.— 
Gk.) Span. talisman, a magical character. 
— Arab. tilsamán, pl. of tilsam, tilism, 
a talisman, magical image. — Late Gk. 
Téeo ua, mystery, initiation ; Gk. réAecpa, 
a payment ; reAeouös, an accomplishment. 
=Gk, reAéew, to accomplish, end. = Gk. 
TéAos, end ; also initiation into a mystery. 

Talk. (E) E. Fries. /alken, to talk; 
cf. falke, a short tale. The Low G. 
taalke means (1) a jackdaw, (2) a talka- 
tive woman. Extended (like zwa/-Z, q. v.) 
from A.S. /a/-, as in talu, a tale, talían, 
to account, with suffix -&-, which seems to 
give a frequentative force. Cf. Icel. Swed. 
tala, Dan. tale, to talk. See Tale and Tell. 

Tall, high in stature, lofty. (C.?) [We 
find M. E. żal, which meant seemly, also 
obedient, obsequious, valiant; allied to 
A.S. tel, appearing in /of-tel, friendly. 
So also Goth. uxr-tals, indocile, unin- 
structed, from which we infer Za/s, docile. 
Note also A. S. ge-/al, quick, prompt; 
O. H. G. gz-za/, quick.) But mod: E. tall 
seems to be quite distinct, and of Celtic 
origin. Cf. W. żal, high, Corn. fal, high ; 
Corn. tal carn, the high rock; W. taldra, 
tallness, loftiness. 

Tallow. (E) M.E. ¢a/gh. E. Fries. 
talg, tallig.4- M. Du. talgh, talch, tallow; 
Du. talk, Low G. talg; Dan. Swed. talg; | 
Icel. tolgr. So also G. /alg, tallow (bor- 
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rowed from Low G.); cf. O. Merc. tel, 
a dye. 

Tally, a stick notched so as to match 
another stick ; an exact match. (F.— L.) 
M. E. taille, a tally; for keeping accounts. 
=F, zaille, a notch, cut, incision, cutting ; 
also a tally, or score kept on a piece of 
stick by notches. == F. ¢az//er, to Cut. - Late 
L. talíáre, to cut; cf. L. talea, a slip of 
wood. € The final -y in /a//-y is due 
to the frequent use of F. /ai//é, pp., to 
signify ‘notched’; cf. lev-y, jur-y, pun-y, 
where -y = F. -£. 

Talmud, the body of Hebrew laws, with 
comments. (Chaldee.) Chaldee talmid, 
instruction, doctrine; cf. Heb. talmid, a 
scholar, from /émad, to learn, immad, to 
teach. 

Talon. (F.—L.) Particularly used of 
a hawk's hind claw and toe. — F. talon, a 
heel. - Late L. talónem, acc. of talo, heel. 
= L. talus, heel. 

Tamandua, an ant-eater. (Brazil.) 
From Guarani /amändud, an ant-eater 
(where à is nasal) ; see Granada, Vocab. 
Rioplatense. 

ind. (F.—Span.—Arab. and 
Pers.) M.F. tamarind. = Span. tamarindo. 
= Arab. zamr, a ripe date; Hind, India. 
Lit. * Indian date.” f. The Arab. zamr is 
allied to Heb. ‘amar, a palm-tree. Hind 
is borrowed from Pers. (which turns s into 
A), and is derived from Skt. szzdAu-, the 
river Indus. See Indigo. 

Tamarisk, a tree. (L.) L. tamariscus, 
also tamarix, tamarizé; of foreign origin. 
Cf. Gk. pupirn, a tamarisk. 

Tambour, a small drum-like frame, for 
embroidering. (F.—Span.— Arab. F. 
tambour, a tambour, also a drum; see 
Tabour. 

tambourine. (F.—Span.— Arab.) F, 
tambourin, a tabour, dimin. of F. tambour, 
a tabour or drum: see Tabour. 

Tame, adj (E) M.E. tame. A.S. 
tam, tame; whence Zemian, to tame.4- 
Du. tam, Icel. tamr, Swed. Dan. tam, G. 
zahm. Allied to L. domáre, Skt. dam, 
Gk. dapdew, W. dofi, to tame. (V. DAM.) 
See Daunt. 

Tammy, Tamine; the same as 
Stamin. 

Tamper, to meddle, interfere with. (F. 
—L.) The same word as ‘temper, used 
actively, but in a bad sense; ‘ to influence 
in a bad way.’ Godefroy gives tramper as 
another form of temprer; and tempreure, 
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tampreure, moderation, manner of operat- 
ing, temper of a weapon. See Temper. 

ampion, a kind of plug. (F.—Teut.) 
F. /amfon, bung, stopple; nasalised form 
of F. tapon, the same, augment. of O. F. 
tampe, tape, a bung. Cf. F. taper, tapper, 
to stop with a bung (a Picard word). = 
Du. tap, a bung, tap; Low G. tappe, the 
same. See Tap (2). 

Tan. (F.—G.) From F. fan, ‘the 
bark of a young oak, wherewith leather is 
tanned ;’ Cot. (Bret. Zaun, an oak, also 
tan.) =G. zanne, fir-tree. + Du. den, a fir- 
tree; M. Du. daz, as in ‘abies, eyn dan,’ 
Mone, Quellen, p. 302. Der. tax, vb., 
&c.; tan-ling, Cymb. iv. 4. 29. 

Tandem. (L.) L. tandem, at length ; 
applied to two horses harnessed a/ length. 
A University joke. 

Tang (1), a strong taste. (Du.) Cf. 
M. Du. /anger, sharp, biting to the taste ; 
lit. pinching. = Du. tang, a pair of pincers; 
see Tongs. Cf. O. H.G. zangar, sharp 
to the taste; A. S. ge-tingan, to press 
hard upon (pt. t. getang). 

Tang (2), to make a shrill sound. (E.) 
To fang is to ring out ; an imitative word ; 
allied to tinker, tingle, twang. 

Tang (3), tongue of a buckle, the part 
of aknite which goes into the haft. (Scand.) 
Icel. zangi, tang of a knife, which is zipped 
by the handle; Norw. Zange, tang of a 
knife, tongue of land; allied to sing, 
tongs; see Tang (1), Tongs. 

Tang (4), seaweed; see Tangle. 

Tangent. (L.) From L. tangent-, 
touching, stem of pres. pt. of tangere (base 
tag), to touch; pp. Zactus. + Gk. base 
Tay-, as in rerayóm, taking. 

tangible. (F.—L.) F. tangible. L. 
tangibilis, touchable. = L. tangere, to 
touch. 

Tangle, to knot confusedly. (Scand.) 
Spelt Zangell in Palsgrave. To tangle is 
‘to keep twisting together like seaweed’ ; 
a frequentative verb from North E. tang, 
sea-weed. = Dan. fang, Swed. tang, Icel. 
Jang, kelp or bladder-wrack, a sea-weed 
(whence the idea of confused heap); cf. 
Icel. Jóngu//, sea-weed, Norw. tongul, a 
tangle-stalk. So also prov. E. /angle, sea- 
weed; Norman F. /angon, a kind of sea- 
weed (Fucus flagelliformis, Métivier). 
Der. en-tangle, with F. prefix en- (<L.:x). 

Tanist, a presumptive heir to a prince. 
(Irish.) Irish /anaiste, apparent heir. = 
Irish ¢anaise, second in rank (Rhŷs). 
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Tank, a pool. (Port.—L.) Port. tangue, 
cognate with Span. estangue, O. F. estang, 
a stank, pool.=L. stagnum, a pool. See 
Stank. @ Anglo-Indian ; see Yule. 

Tankard. (F.) O. F. /anquard, a 
tankard (Rabelais) ; M. Du. tanckaert, ‘a 
wodden [wooden] tankard,’ Hexham (from 
F.). Prob. from Swed. stdnka, a wooden 
tankard; with F. augment. suffix -azd. 
Swed. szänka is a dimin. of stänna, stánda, 
a vat (Rietz); note the aa in Norw. 
taankar, a tankard. Cf. Tudor E. standard, 
a tankard, standing-bowl (Greene). 

Tansy, a plant. (F.—Low L.—Gk.) 
M. E. /ansaye, tansey. = O.F. tanasie, 
tanaiste; earlier form athanaste, atanaste. 
(Cf. M. Ital. atanasia, Port. atanasia, 
tansy.) = Late L. *athanasia, merely the 
Latinised form of Gk. á6avacía, immor- 
tality. Cf. M. Ital. atanato (lit. immortal), 
the rose-campion ; Florio. Prob. from its 
supposed virtue, and its use in medicine. 
— Gk. d@dvaros, immortal. = Gk. á-, not ; 
dav-eiv, 2 aor. of Ovrjokew, to die. 

talise. (Gk.) Formed with F. 
suffix -¿ser (< L. -izàre < Gk. (ev), from 
Gk. TávraA-os, Tantalus, in allusion to his 
story. The fable was that he was placed 
up to his chin in water, which fled from 
his lips whenever he desired to drink. 
Allied to ravradifev, ravraA ce», to oscil- 
late, sway like a balance; intensive form 
from 7aA-, as in raAayrov, a balance. See 
Talent. 

Tantamount. (F.—L.) First used as 
a verb, with the sense *to amount to as 
much. = F. fant, so much, as much, from 
L. tantum, neut. of tantus, so great; and 
E. amount (of F. origin); see Amount. 

Tap (1), to knock gently. (F.—Teut.) 
F. taper, M. F. tapper, ‘to tap, hit;' Cot. 
= Low G. tappen, to grope, fumble, tappe, 
a paw ; E. Fries. zappen, to grope, tap, 
a light blow; Icel. /afsa, to tap. Prob. 
of imitative origin; cf. Russ. fopate, to 
stamp with the foot, Arab. fabl, a drum; 
E. dub-a-dub. €] Perhaps a native word; 
M. E. tappen occurs rather early. 

Tap (2), a short pipe to draw liquor from 
a cask, a plug. (E) M.E. tappe. A.S. 
teppa, (Toller); we also find A.S. tæ- 
pere, one who taps casks. + Du. zap, Icel. 
tappi, Dan. tap, a tap; Swed. tapp, a tap, 
handful, wisp, G. zaffen, a tap. p. The 
orig. idea was prob. a tuft or wisp of some- 
thing, to stop a hole with; cf. Swed. /app 
(above), halm-tapp, a wisp of straw. Der. 
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tap-root, tap-ster, A. S. tappestre, a fem. 
form of teppere (above); tampion, q. v. 

Tape. (L.--Gk.) M. E. zape, also 
tappe. A.S. tæppe, a tape, a fillet ; closely 
allied to A. S. tæppet, tepped, a tippet, a 
carpet. The A. S. pl. teppan probably 
meant strips of stuff or cloth. Borrowed 
from L. tapete, cloth; see Tapestry. 

Taper (1), a small wax candle. (E.) 
M. E. taper. A.S. tapor, taper. Cf. Irish 
tapar, a taper, W. tampr, a taper, torch. 

taper (2), long and slender. (E.) 
Taper means taper-like, shaped like the 
tapers used in churches, which were some- 
times thinner at the top. Holland has: 
* taper-wise, sharp-pointed in the top ;’ tr. 
of Pliny, xvi. 16. See above. @ The A.S. 
taper-ax, a kind of ax, is unallied; cf. 
Russ. topor', Pers. tabar, an ax. 

Tape . (F.—L.—Gk.) A corrup- 
tion of the old form Zapisserie. = F. tapis- 
serie, tapestry. = F. tapisser, to furnish 
with tapestry. = F. zapis, tapestry, hang- 
ings ; Late L. tapécius. = L. tapéte, cloth, 
hangings. =Gk. rarır-, stem of rárns, a 
carpet, woollen rug. Cf. Pers. tabastah, 
a fringed carpet; tabidan, to spin, Zäftah, 
taffeta ; see Taffeta. 

Tapioca. (Brazilian.) Brazilian tapioka, 
the poisonous juice which issues from the 
root of the cassava when pressed (Littré) ; 
hence tapioca, which is also prepared from 
the root of the cassava. The Tupi or 
Brazilian /2p2-0ca means ‘dregs squeezed 
out’; from /z/i, residue, dregs, and the 
verbal root ag, 0%, to take by force, pull, 
pluck off, hence to squeeze (Cavalcanti). 

Tapir, a quadruped. (Brazilian.) Tupi 
or Brazilian tapyra, tapira, a tapir. 

Tar. (E) M.E. terre. A.S. teoru, 
teru, tar; cf. also Zyrwa. + Du. Zeer, Icel. 
tjara, Dan. tiere, Swed. tjära. p. Cf. 
Icel. Zyri, tyrvi, resinous wood ; allied to 
Lithuan. darwa, derwa, resinous wood, 
particularly the parts of the fir-tree that 
readily burn; also to Russ. drevo, a tree, 
derevo, wood, timber, W. derw, an oak- 
tree, and E. ¢vee. Orig. sense ‘ wood,’ esp. 
resinous wood for fuel; hence resin from 
such wood. Allied to Tree. 

Tar (2), a sailor; see Tarpauling. 

Tarantella. (Ital. A dance so called 
(also a tarantula); so named from Ital. 
Taranto, Tarento, a town in S. Italy. 

Taraxacum, the dandelion. (Arab.) 
From Arab. tarasacon, explained as a 
kind of succory, Pers. sarkhashgiin, wild 
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endive ; Latinised astaraxacon,in Avicenna. 

(Devic ; supp. to Littre.) 

Tardy. (F.—L.) F. tardsf, tardy. (Cf. 
Ital. tardivo, tardy.) From L. ¢ard-us, 
slow ; with suffix -Zzus. 

Tare (1), a plant. (E) M.E. zare, 
darnel (Matt. xiii. 25). Not in A. S.; but 
the sense is peculiar to English, as the 
mod. E. /are is short for Zare-vetch, i.e. 
darnel-vetch. + M. Du. zerwe, Du. tarwe, 
Low G. tarve, wheat; Lith. d27wa, corn- 
field ; Skt. dürvä, a kind of grass. 

Tare (2), an allowance. (F.—Span.— 
Arab.) F./are, loss, waste in merchandise. 
— Span. tara, tare, allowance in weight. 
Lit. “what is thrown away.’ = Arab. tarha, 
what is thrown away, detriment (Devic) ; 
tirh, turrah, thrown away. = Arab. root 
taraha, he threw prostrate, threw down. 
Target, a small shield, &c. (F. — 
Scand.; with F. suffix.) Formerly also 
tergat; the -et is the F. dimin. suffix. == 
O. F. targuete (Godefroy), a small shield ; 
dimin. of O.F. /azgue (as in Cot.), F. 
targe. = Icel. targa, a target, small shield ; 
A.S. large; O. H. G. zarga, a frame, side 
of a vessel, wall, G. zarge, frame, case, 
edge, border. Distinct from Arab. dar- 
kat, darakat, a shield, whence Port. and 
Span. adarga, a small square target. 

ar: , 2 Chaldee paraphrase of the 
Old Testament. (Chaldee.) Chaldee zar- 
güm, an interpretation. = Chal. zargēm, to 
interpret. Cf. Arab. /arjumän, an inter- 
preter; see Dragoman. 

Tariff. (F.—Span.— Arab.) F. zarif. 
M. F. ¢ariffe, a casting of accounts. = Span. 
tarifa, a list of prices, book of rates. = 
Arab. ta'rif, giving information, notifica- 
tion (because a tariff gives notice). = Arab. 
‘irf, knowing, knowledge. = Arab. root 
'arafa, he knew. 

Tarn, a pool (Scand.) M. E. zerne. = 
Icel. Zórm (gen. tjarnar), a tarn, pool; 
Swed. dial. arn, tärn, Norw. tjörn, a pool 
without an outlet. 

Tarnish. (F.—O.H.G.) F. terniss-, 
stem of pres. pt. of se Zernir, to become 
dim, lose lustre (Cot.). =M. H. G. ternen, 
O. H.G. tarnen, to obscure, darken; from 
O. H. G. ¢arni, secret (whence F. terne, 
dim). + A. S. dernan. dyrnan, to hide, 
from derne, dyrne, adj., secret ; cf. O. Sax. 
derni, hidden, secret. 

Tarpauling, a cover of tarred canvas. 
(E. and L.) It means tarred pauling or 
tarred palling; a palling is a covering, 
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from the verb pall, to cover. This verb is 
from fall, sb., a cover; see Pall. Der. 
tarpaulin, an old name for a sailor 
spine now eg > to tar 3 

arragon, a plant. (Span.— Arab.— 
Gk.) Span. pole (Diez) ; usually čara- 
gontia (cf. M. F. targon, tragon). — Arab. 
tarkhün, dragon-wort. = Gk. Ödparav, a 
dragon. Ste Devic, s.v. estragon; and 
see Dragon. 

Tarre, to incite, set on. (E.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 370. M. E. ferren, terien, 
tarien, to irritate, provoke. = A. S. tergan 
(rare), firgan, to vex, provoke ; N. Fries. 
tarre, terre, to set on a dog. See tarry. 

. (E) The present form is due 
to M. E. tarien, terien, to irritate, pro- 
voke, worry, vex; hence to hinder, delay. 
[This is the true source of the word, though 
its meaning may have been affected and 
fixed by the O. F. targer, to delay, from 
Late L. */ardzcàre, to delay, from L. tardus, 
slow; see Tardy.]=A.S. zergan, usually 
tirgan, to vex, provoke. + Du. zergen, 
Low G. targen, tarren, to provoke; prov. 
G. zergen, to provoke. 

Tart (1), acrid, sharp, severe. (E.) 
A. S. teart, tart, severe. Perhaps lit. tear- 
ing, i.e. bitter. = A.S. *ar (ter), and 
grade of feran, to tear. See Tear (1). 

Tart (2), a small pie. (F.—L.) M.E. 
tarte, = O, F. tarte, ‘a tart;’ Cot. It 
seems to be a perverted form of O.F. torte, 
F. tourte, a tart, Ital. tartera, torta, a pie 
or tart, Span. zorta, a round cake. = L. 
torta, fem. of tortus, pp. of torquére, to 
twist. Perhaps confused with L. ¢racta, a 
long piece of dough. 

, 2 woollen stuff. (F.—Span.) 
F. tiretaine, “linsie - wolsie, or a kind 
therof, worn ordinarily by the French 
peasants;’ Cot. — Span. tiritañta, a thin 
woollen stuff; so named from its flimsiness ; 
cf. Port. tiritana, a light silk. - Span. and 
Port. tiritar, to shiver, shake with cold. 
Perhaps of imitative origin. 

Tartar (1), an acid salt in casks, a 
concretion on the teeth. (F.—Late L.— 
Arab) A term due to the alchemists ; 
called sal tartre, or tartre, in Chaucer. = 
F. tartre, ‘tartar,’ Cot.; Late L. tartarum 
(by confusion with TZartarus). — Arab. 
durd, dregs, sediment, tartar of wine; 
durdiy, dregs. Cf. Arab. darad, a shed- 
ding of teeth; which Devic connects with 
tartar on the teeth. 

Tartar (2), a native of Tartary. (Tatar.) 
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A perverse spelling of Zafar, owing to a 
popular etymology which regarded Tatars 
as let loose out of Tartarus or hell (see 
below). From 7ütar, a Tatar or inhabi- 
tant of Tatary (as it should be spelt). 

Tartar (3), Tartarus, hell. (L.—Gk.) 
* The gates of Zartar;’ Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 225. 
=L. Zartarus.—Gk. Táprapos, Tartarus, 
the infernal regions; conceived to be a 
place of extreme cold; cf. Gk. raprapíQew, 
to shiver with cold. 

Task, sb. (F.—L.) Lit.atax. M.E. 
taske. = O. North F. fasque, Norm. dial. 
fasque, a tax, O. F. tasche, a task (mod. 
F. táche).Late L. tasca, a tax, another 
form of Late L. zaxa, a tax.=L. /axare, 
to tax. See Tax. 

Tassel (1), a bunch of silk, &c., as an 
ornament. (F.— L.) M.E. /asse£/. - O. F. 
tasse, an ornament, fringe; also a piece 
of square stuff (cf. Ital. ¢asse//o, a square, 
a collar of a cloak). — L. /axz//u», acc. of 
taxillus, a small die; dimin. of /alus, a 
knuckle-bone, a die made of knuckle- 
bone. 7alus=*tax-lus, as shewn by the 
dimin. ¢axz//us, and means a bone cut or 
squared; cf. Skt. taksh, to hew, prepare, 
make. @ The application to a tassel is 
curious ; a woodcut at p. 272 of Guillim's 
Display of Heraldry (1660) shews a tassel 
ornamented with strings and dots; these 
strings divide it into squares, each of 
which (having a dot in the middle) re- 
sembles an ace on a die. It was confused 
with L. Zessella (see Tesselated) ; cf. 
* Tessera, tasol;’ O. E. Texts. 

Tassel (2); the same as Tercel. 

Taste. (F.—L.) Orig. to handle, feel, 
the usual sense of M. E. Zasten. = O. F. 
taster, to handle, feel, taste. Cf. Late L. 
taxta, O.F. taste, a probe for wounds; so 
that O. F. faster answers to a Late L. 
*/axitäre, iterative form of taxáre, to feel, 
handle (Gellius. Again taxare (<*tag- 
sáre) is an intensive form of L. tangere, 
to touch. See Tangent. 

Tat, to make trimming. (Scand.) 
North E. /at, to entangle. == M. Swed. Zatte, 
Dan. dial. at, Norw. taatt, a thread, strand 
of a rope, whence Norw. tetta, to inter- 
weave. Cf. Icel. Jaztr, Swed. rät, a strand, 
filament ; Dan. tot; G. docht, a wick. 

Tatter, a shred. (Scand.) Also spelt 
totter. = Icel. tóturr; pl. tótrar, tóttrar, 
rags, tatters; Norw. totror, tottrur, also 
taltrar, pl., tags, tatters.4-Low G. taltern, 
rags, taltrig, ragged; E. Fries. falte, a rag, 
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taltrig, ragged. Thus /ater stands for 
talter, witn loss of 7; cf. Low G. talfr, 
tadder, a rag (Danneil); perhaps also 
A.S. tettec, a rag. I suppose the orig. 
sense was ‘that which flaps or flutters 
about,’ and that it is closely allied to 
totter, q.v. 

Tattle, vb. (E) M. E. tatelen, totelen, 
tateren, to tattle, prattle. We also find 
M. E. titeren, to tattle, whence mod. E. 
tittle, in the phrase 7zZtle-tattle. Tattle and 
tittle are frequentative forms, from a base 
TAT or TIT, expressive of the iteration 
of the syllables fa, ta, ta, or ti, ti, ti, to 
indicate constant prattling. So also Du. 
tateren, to stammer, E. taratantara, the 
sound of a trumpet, Low G. Zateln, to 
tattle, titetateln, to tittle-tattle, taat-goos, 
a gabbling goose, a chatterer ; Ital. ¢atta- 
mella, chat, prattle. Der. £///e, weakened 
form of tattle, as above ; whence tittletattle. 

Tattoo (1), the beat of a drum recallin 
soldiers to their quarters. (Du. or Low G. 
Formerly /af/oo (Phillips); used as early 
as A. D. 1663. = Du. taftoe, tattoo. = Du. 
tap, a tap; Zoe, to, i.e. shut, closed. Due 
to the phrase appearing in Low G. zappen 
to slaan, lit. ‘to strike a tap to,’ a prover- 
bial phrase (like E. shut up) signifying to 
close, conclude; esp. used of closing the 
taps of the public-houses, at the sound of 
the drum. So also G. zapfénstreich, the 
tattoo, is lit. *tap-stroke;" and Low G. 
tappenslag, the tattoo, is its equivalent. 
B. The Du. fap is cognate with E. tap; 
and Du. foe with E. to, prep. See Tap 
and To. 

Tattoo(2),tomark the skin with figures, 
by pricking in colouring matter. (Tahitian.) 
See Cook's First Voyage, b. i. c. 17, b. iii. 
c. 9. — Tahitian fatau, tattoo-marks ; de- 
rived from fa, a mark (Littré). The 
Maori /a means to tattoo, to mark. 

Taunt, vb. (F.—L.) Hardly from O.F. 
tanter (see Littré), occasional form of 
tenter, ‘to tempt, prove, essay, suggest, 
provoke, or move unto evill;’ Cot. =L. 
tentáre, to try, prove, attack, assail, &c. ; 
see Tempt. . Rather from the M.F. 
phrase tant four tant, “one for another,’ 
Cot. ; cf. tit for tat. =O. F. taunt, tant, so 
much. = L. antur, neut., so much. 

Taurus. (L.) L. taurus, a bull.4-Gk. 
tavpos. Allied to Steer (1). 

Taut, tight, firm. (E) M.E. fot, 
toght. Lit. ‘pulled tight;' pp. of M. 
togen, to tow, pull. See Tow. 


TEA 


Tautology. (F.—Gk.) L. tautologiía, 
= Gk. ravrokoyía, a repetition of what hen 

said already.— Gk. ravroAdéyos, re- 
peating what has been said. — Gk. ravró, 
short for rd abró or rd aúróv, the same 


thing; -Aoyos, speaking, from Aéyew, to 


s E 

sorn. (F. — L.) F. taverne. = L. 
taberna, a hut, orig. a hut of boards; a 
tavern. Perhaps allied to L. tabu/a, a 
plank, board; see Table. 

Taw, a game at marbles. (Gk.) Orig. 
the mark from which the marbles were 
shot, and marked (originally) with a T, 
to denote an exact spot. From Gk. 
rad, among schoolboys ; a letter-name of 
Semitic origin. Cf. Tee. 

Taw, Tew, to prepare skins, curry ; 
also to toil. (E.) M. E. tawen, tewan. 
A. S. tawian, to prepare, dress, get ready ; 
also, to scourge. Cf. A.S. getawa, imple- 
ments. + Du. fouwen, to curry leather; 
O. H. G. zouwen, to make, prepare; Goth. 
taujan, to do, cause. See Tool. 

awdry,showy,gaudy. (E) Formerly 
used in the phrase Zawdry Zace, which meant 
lace boupit at St. Awdry’s fair, held in the 
Isle of Ely (and elsewhere) on St. Awdry’s 
day, Oct. 17. Tawdry is a familiar con- 
traction of St. Awdry. PB. Again, Awdry 
is a popular form of Ztkeldrida, the 
Latinised form of the A.S. female name 
Epelbryd. It means ‘noble strength’; 
from A.S. @del or eel, noble, and Zryd or 
PrJdu, strength. Cf. Icel. rðr, the name 
of a goddess; and the suffix in Ger-trude, 
a name of O. H. G. origin. 

Tawny. (F.-G.) For fanny; spelt 
tenny in heraldry. ‘ Tanny colowre, or 
tawny; Prompt. Parv. — F. ranné, tawny ; 
lit. tanned ; pp. of tanner, to tan. =F. fan, 
sb., tan. =G. zanne, a fir-tree. See Tan. 

Tax, sb. (F.—L.) M. E. taxe. =F. taxe. 
=F. Zaxer, to tax. —-L. faxáre, to handle, 
value, appraise, tax. For */ag-säre; from 
tag-, base of tangere, to touch. Doublet, 
task. 

Taxid , the art of stuffing the 
skins of animals. (Gk.) From Gk. rá£-s, 
order (see Tactics); Óépu-a, a skin, from 
dép-ew, to flay, cognate with Tear (1). 

Tea. (Chinese) Spelt tee in Pepys’ 
Diary, Sept. 28, 1660; cha in Blount 
(1674). From the Amoy pronunciation 
(¢@) of the Chinese name for the plant, 
which is (in other parts of the empire) 
called ch’a or tsa; Williams, Chin. Dict. 
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p. 5; Douglas, Chin. Dict. of the Amoy | —LowG.) M.E. tete, tette.—O.F. tete, 


vernacular, p. 481. Hence Ital. cía, tea; 
F. thé, G. thee, Malay ¢éh, tea. 

Teach. (E.) M. E. techen. A. S. técan, 
to shew how to do, shew, pt. t. ZzA£e, pp. 
t@ht. Formed (with change of à to @ 
before 7, as in Teut. *taikjan-), from fäc- 
(Teut. */ai£-), base of fac-en, a token. 
Allied to Gk. Oeíx-vvji, I shew. See 
Token. 

Teak, a tree. (Malayalam.) Malayalam 
te&£a, the teak-tree ; Tamil /222u, the same 
(H. H. Wilson). 

Teal, a bird. (E) M.E. tele (13th 
cent.); not in A. S. + Du. zaling, older 
form Zaeling (Sewel), M. Du. teelingh, a 
teal (Kilian). The A.S. form would be *7zZe. 

Team, a family, set, animals harnessed 
in a row. (E) M.E. tem, teem. A.S. 
team, a family, ofíspring.-+ Du. too, a rein 
(from the notion of drawing or guiding) ; 
Low G. ‘oom, offspring, also a rein; Icel. 
taumr, a rein; Dan. tómme, Swed. tóm, a 
rein; G. zaum, a bridle. Teut. type 
*tau-moz, for *taug-moz (Noreen), from 
tauh, and grade of *teuh-an-, to draw. 
See Tow (1). (4/DEUK.) Der. zeem. 

Tear (1), to rend. (E) M.E. teren. 
A.S. teran, pt.t. ter, pp. toren.4-Goth. 
ga-lairan, to break, destroy ; Lith. dir-ti, 
to flay, Gk. d€p-ev, to flay; Russ. dra-te, 
to tear; Pers. daridan, to tear; cf. W. 
darn, a fragment ; Zend dar, to cut; Skt. 
däraya, to tear. Tent. type *teran-, pt. t. 
*ar; pp. *turanoz. (4/DER.) Cf. also 
G. zehren (weak verb). Brugm. i. $ 594. 

Tear (2), a drop of fluid from the eye. 
(E) M.E. tere. A.S. far, tér, also 
teagor ; O. Northumb. eher. + Icel. 
tar, Dan. /aar, taare, Swed. tár, Goth. 
tagr, O. H.G. zakar (pl. zakeri, whence 
mod. G. zähre). Cf. O. Lat. dacruma, L. 
lacrima, Gk. dáxpv, báxpvga, W. dagr, a 
tear, O. Irish 42. Brugm.i. 5 178. Der. 
train-oil. 

Tease, to card wool, to vex, plague. 
(E.) M. E. /ésen. A.S. tésan, to pluck, 
pull.+M. Du. zeesen, to pluck wool; Swed. 
dial. fesa, Dan. tese, Bavarian zaisen 
(Schmeller), O. H. G. zefsar. All from 
Teut. base *zezs. 

teasel, a plant (E) M.E. Zösel. 
A. S. £257, täsel, lit ‘teaser,’ from its use 
in teasing wool. = A. S. ¢ésan, to tease. + 
O. H.G. zeisala, teasel; from zeisar, to 


tease. 
Teat, nipple of the female breast. (F. 


tette; Y. fette. Low G. titte, M. Du. 
titte.4-A. S. tit (pl. títtas), whence E. tit, 
a teat; G. zitze. Cf. also W. didi, did, 
a teat. (As if from an Idg. base DI.) 
Y] Distinct from Gk. zír05, rırÖös, a teat, 
which appears to be allied to Skt. dhe, to 
suck, Goth. dadajan, to suckle. 

Teazle, i. e. teasel ; see teasel. 

Technical. (Gk.) Formed with suffix 
-al (=L. -älis, from Gk. rexvirös, belong- 
ing to the arts. — Gk. rexvn, art, allied to 
téxrow, a carpenter. Cf. Skt. takshan, a 
carpenter, from /aksh, to cut wood. Allied 
to Text. i 

Techy, fretful; see Tetchy. 

Ted, to spread mown grass. (Scand.) 
Icel. tedja, to spread manure, from /ad, 
manure; cf. tada, hay grown in a well- 
manured field, zöðu-verk, hay-making, lit. 
*ted-work. So also Norw. ¢edja, Swed. 
dial. fáda, to spread manure; from tad, 
manure. + Bavarian ze£fez, O. H. G. zettan, 
to strew ; cf. G. ver-zetteln, to scatter. 

Tedious. (L.) L. tedidsus, irksome. 
—L. tedium, irksomeness.—L. tedet, it 
irks one. (We also use Zedium, sb.) 

Tee, a mark. (E.) From the use of a 
T to denote an exact spot. Cf. tee-totum ; 
and see Taw. 

Teem (1), to be prolific. (E.) M.E. 
temes, to teem; tem, sb., progeny, off- 
spring ; whence mod. E. ‘eam. See Team. 
The M. E. ¿temen answers to A.S. téman, 
tyman, older tieman,to teem. Teut. type 
*taumjan-, from *taumoz, a team. 

Teem (2), to empty. (Scand.) Icel. 
tema, Dan. tomme, Swed. tömma, vb. ; 
from the adj. Zoom ; see Toom. 

Teen, vexation, grief. (E) M. E. tene. 
A.S. teona, accusation, vexation. — A. S. 
téon, contracted form of */zhan, to accuse. 
+ Goth. gatezhan, to tell, make known ; G. 
zeihen, to accuse; cf. L. dicáre,to make 
known. Allied to Diction. (4/DEIK.) 
@ Teen means a making known, public 
accusation, reproach, injury, vexation, 
grief, harm. 

Teetotaller, a total abstainer. (F.— 
L.; with E. prefix and suffix.) Tee-total 
is an emphasised form of Total, q.v. The 
word originated with R. Turner, of Pres- 
ton, who, at a temperance meeting about 
1833, asserted that nothing but /e-/e-total 
will do; see the Staunch Teetotaller, ed. 
by J. Livesey, of Preston, Jan. 1867. 
(Haydn.) See below. 
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Teetotum, Totum, a spinning toy. 
(L.) Formerly totum (Ash, 1775, Phillips, 
1706). So called from the side formerly 
marked 7, which signified /ozum, i.e. all 
the stake, from L. totum, neut. of totus, 
the whole; see Total. Hence the name 
totum, or T-totum; which may have 
suggested 7-total. 

egument, a covering. (L.) L. /egu- 
mentum, a covering. =L. Zegere, to cover. 
+Gk. oréyew, Skt. sthag, to cover. Cf. 
O. Irish zech, W. £y, a house, Allied to 
Thatch. (4/STEG.) Brugm. i. § 632. 

Teil-tree, a linden tree. (F.—L.; and 
E.) O. F. zetl, a lime-tree ; also, the inner 
bark of a lime-tree (mod. F. ziile). =L. 
tilia, a lime-tree ; also, the inner bark of 
a lime-tree. 4- Irish zezle. 

Telegraph. (Gk.) Modern. From 
Gk. rie, afar; ypapev, to write. Der. 
telegram, coined to express ‘telegraphic 
message’; from ypáuua, a written char- 
acter. 

telescope. (Gk. From Gk. rire, 
afar; cxom-«v, to behold. See Scope. 

Tell, to count, narrate. (E) A.S. 
tellan, pt. t. tealde, pp. teald; a weak verb 
(for *tal-zan).= A. S. talu, number, narra- 
tive; see Tale.+Du. zellen, Icel. telja, 
Dan. Zelle, Swed. talja, G. zählen; all 
from sbs. Tenut. type */a//an-. 

Telluric, belonging to earth. (L.) From 
L. fe//ür-, stem of tellüs, earth. Der. 
telluri-um, a rare metal. 

Temerity. (F.—L.) M.F. temerité. = 
L. acc. temeritatem, rashness. — L. adv. 
temere, rashly. The orig. sense of temere 
was ‘in the dark’; cf. Skt. zamas, gloom. 

Temper, vb. (L) M.E. tempren. 
A. S. temprian, to temper. =L. temperáre, 
to apportion, regulate, qualify. Allied to 
temperi, tempori, adv., seasonably, and to 
tempus,time; see Temporal (1). Brugm. 
ii. § 132. 

tempest. (F.—L.) O.F. tempeste (F. 
tempête), a storm; answering to a Late L. 
tempesta, fem. of Late L. tempestus, adj., 
used instead of L. tempestás, season, fit 
time, “weather, also bad weather, storm. 
From L. tempus, time (above). Brugm. ii. 

$$ 102, 132. 

Temple (1), a fane. (L.) A.S. temp, 
tempel. — L, templum, a temple. + Gk. 
repevos, a sacred enclosure, piece of ground 
cut off ; allied to réuvew, to cut. (4/TEM.) 
Brugm. ii. § 76. Der. tempi-ar, Late L. 
templärius. 
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Temple (2), flat portion of the side of 
the head above the cheek-bone. (F.—L.) 
M. E. templis, pl. =O. F. temples, pl., the 
temples (mod. F. fempes, Norm. dial. 
temples). =L. tempora, pl, the temples. 
Der. tempor-al, adj., belonging to the 
temples, 

Temporal (1), worldly, secular. (F.— 
L.) M. E. temporal, = O.F. temporal, 
temporel, adj. =L. femporá/is, temporal. = 
L. tempor-, for *tempos-, stem of tempus, 
time. 

Temporal (2), belonging to the tem- 
ples; see Temple (2). 

Tempt. (F.—L.) O.F. zempter, later 
tenter, to tempt, prove. = L. templare, 
tentäre, to handle, try the strength of, 
assail, tempt ; frequentative of tendere (pp. 
tentus), to stretch (Bréal). See Tend (1). 

Ten. (E) A.S. tym, tien, with mu- 
tation; O. Merc. för. The long vowel 
appears in -feen. 4- Du. tien; lcel. tiu, 
Dan. £z, Swed. fio; Goth. taihun; G. 
zehn; L. decem, Gk. déxa, Lith. deszimtis, 
Russ. desiate, W. deg, Irish and Gael. 
deich, Pers. dah, Skt. daga. Teut. type 
*tehan; Idg. type *dekam.  Brugm. ii. 
$ 174. Der. ten-th; see Tithe. 

Tenable, that can be held. (F.—L.) 
F. tenadle, ‘holdable,’ Cot. = F. tenir, to 
hold. = L. zenére, to hold, keep; orig. to 
extend.+Skt. zan, to extend, stretch; Gk. 
Té(vew (for *revyew), to stretch. Allied 
to Thin. 

tenacious. (L.) Coined from L. 
tenac-t-, decl. stem of tenax, holding fast ; 
with suffix -ous. = L. Zenzre (above). 

tenacity. (F.—L.) M.F. tenacité.= 
L. tenácitatem, acc. of tenácitas, a holding 
firm. = L. tenäci- (above). 

tenant. (F.—L.) F. ¢enant, holding, 
pres. pt. of tenir. = L. tenére, to hold. 
Der. /zeu-tenant, q. v. 

Tench, a fish. (F.—L.) O.F. tenche 
(F. tanche).=L. tinca, a tench. 

Tend (1), to aim at, move towards, in- 
cline, bend to. (F.-L.) F. tendre.=L. 
tendere, to stretch, extend, direct, tender. 
Allied to temére, to P ep e 
(XTEN.) Brugm. ii. $ 696 (3). Der. 
tend-enc-y, formed by adding -y to the obs. 
sb. tendence, coined from the stem of the 
pres. part. of Zendere. 

Tend (2), to take care of. (F.-L.) A 
docked form of Attend. 

Tender (1), soft, delicate. (F.—L.) F. 
tendre.=L. tenerum, acc. of tener, tender, 
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orig. thin; allied to zenuis, thin. (Y 
TEN.) See Thin. Der. fender, vb., to 
regard fondly, a word more or less con- 
fused with tender (2); whence fender, sb., 
regard, care, K. Lear, i. 4. 230. 
ender (2), to proffer, offer, shew. (F. 

—L.) F. tendre, ‘to tend, ..also to tender 
or offer unto ;’ Cot. = L. Zendere, to stretch’ 
out. See Tend (1). 

tender (3), a small vessel that attends 
a larger, a coal-carriage attached to a 
locomotive engine. (F. — L.; with E. 
suffix. Short for a/fender, i.e. attendant 
on; see Tend (2) and Attend. 

tendon. (F.—L.) F. tendon, * a ten- 
don, or taile of a muscle;' Cot. From 
a Late L. form */endo, gen. tendönis and 
tendinis; cf. Span. tendon, Ital. tendine, 
a tendon; Port. tendáo. Lit. ‘ stretcher.’ 
= L, tendere, to stretch. 

Tendril. (F.-L.) From O.F. zen- 
drillons, pl.‘ tendrells ;’ Cot.; or from an 
O. F. *tendrille, not recorded. We also 
find O. F. tendron, ‘a tender fellow, also 
a tendrell;' Cot. =F. /endre, tender; see 
Tender (1). 

Tenebrous, Tenebrious, gloomy. 
(F.—L.) M.F. Zenebreux.=L. tenebrosus, 
gloomy. = L. zenere, pl., darkness. Allied 
to Skt. tamáisra-, darkness, tamas, gloom. 
Brugm. i. § 413. (y TEM.) See Dim, 

Tenement, a holding. (F.—L.) M.F. 
tenement. = Late L. tenēmentum, a fief. = 
L. tenére, to hold. 

tenet. (L.) L. zenet, he holds; 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. of tenére. (Cf. habitat, exit.) 

Tennis. (F.—L.) M.E. tenétz (accented 
on latter e); Gower, Balade to Henry IV, 
1, 295, also Zenzse, teneis, teneys; whence 
Late L. tenista, teniludium.= A.F. tenetz, 
F. zenez (< L. tenéte), imp. pl. of Zenere, 
to hold; perhaps used to mean ‘ take this,’ 
and ejaculated by the player in serving. 

Tenny, a colour in heraldry. (F.—G.) 
The same as tawny or fanny; see Tawny. 

Tenon. (F.—L.) F. ¢enon, ‘a tenon, 
the end of a rafter put into a morteise ;’ 
Cot. So called because it holds fast.=F. 
tenir, to hold fast. = L. Zenere, to hold. 

tenor. (F.—L.) Formerly (better) 
tenour. M.E. tenour, import. = F. teneur, 
import, content of a matter. = L. zenõrem, 
acc. of tenor, a holding on; a course, 
tenor of a law. = L. tenére, to hold. @ The 
sense of Zenor in music (Ital. tenore) is due 
to the notion of holding or continuing the 
dominant note (Scheler). 
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Tense (1), part of a verb, indicating 
time of action. (F.—L.) M. E. temps, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16343. = F. temps, time 
(also O. F. zens). = L. tempus, time, also 
a tense. 

Tense (2) tightly strained. (L) L. 
densus, pp. of temdere, to stretch; see 
Tend aS Der. /ense-ness, with E. suffix. 

tension, the act of straining, a strain. 

(F.—L.) F. tension, used in 16th cent. 
= L. tensiónem, acc. of tensio, a stretching. 
=L. tens-um, supine of tendere abu. 
So also Zens-or, a coined word. 

tent (1), a pavilion. (F.— L.) F. tente. 
— Late L. zenta, a tent; fem. of L. /entus, 
pp- of Zendere, to stretch, spread out. 
Tent (2), a roll of lint used to dilate a 
wound. (F.—L.) M.E. tente. =F. tente; 
Cot. A verbal sb. from F. zenter < L. 
tentare, to try, prove, probe. Cf. Span. 
tienta, a probe. See Tempt. 

Tent (3), a wine. (Span.—L.) From 
Span. vino tinto, a deep-coloured (lit. 
tinted) wine. =L, tínctus, pp. of tingere, 
to dye. See Tinge. 

Tent (4), heed, attention. (F.—L.) In 
Lowl. Sc. zak tent. Short for attent, i. e. 
attention. 

Tentacle, feeler of an insect. (L.) 
Coined from L. tentá-re, to feel; with 
suffix -cu-lum ; see Tempt. 

tentative. (L.) L. sentatiuus, adj., 
trying, tentative.=L. /entäre, to try; see 
Tempt. 

Tenter, a frame for stretching cloth. 
(F.-L.) Properly tenture; but a vb. zent 
was coined, and from it a sb. zenter, which 
supplanted M.E, tenture, = M.F. tenture, 
a stretching. = L, tentúra, a stretching. == 
L. tentus, pp. of tendere, to stretch, See 
Tend (1). Der. tenter-hook. 

Tenth. (E) M.E. ende, coined (by 
analogy with seven-th, nin-th) from ten; 
the true E. word is Zithe. 

Tenuity, thinness. (F.—L.) M.F. 
tenuité, = L. tenuitatem, acc. of tenuitäs, 
thinness. = L, Zez:ui-s, thin ; lit. ‘stretched 
out, Cognate with Thin. (YTEN.) 
Tenure. (F.-L.) F. tenure. = Late 
L. tenúra, a holding (of land). = L. ten¿re, 
to hold. See Tenable. 

Teocalli, a temple. (Mexican.) From 
teotl, a god; and calli, a house. 

Tepid. (L. L. /epidus, warm. = L. 
tepere, to be warm. + Skt. fap, to be 
warm; Russ. /ofzfe, to heat; Irish 72, hot. 
(y TEP.) 
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Teraphim, idols, household gods. 
(Heb.) Heb. zeràphim, s. pl, images 
connected with magical rites. 

Terce, the same as Tierce. 

Tercel, Tassel, the male of any hawk. 
(F.—L.) M.E. ¢ercel; dimin. Zercel-et. 
=O. F. tercel, tiercel; whence the dimin. 
tiercelet, ‘the tassell, or male of any kind 
of hawke; so tearmed because he is, com- 
monly, a third part lesse then the female; * 
Cot. [Another alleged reason is, that 
every third bird hatched was, in popular 
opinion, sure to be a male. So also Ital. 
ferzolo, ‘a tassel gentle of a hauke;” 
Florio.]=O.F. Z¿ers, tierce, third. = L, ter- 
tius, third; see Tierce. 

Terebinth, turpentine-tree. (L. —Gk.) 
L. terebinthus.=Gk. repéBivoos, the tur- 
pentine-tree ; earlier form répyuv6os. 

Tergiversation, a subterfuge, fickle- 
ness. (F.— L.) F. tergiversation, =L. tergi- 
uersatiónem, acc. of tergiuersátio, a sub- 
terfuge. — L, tergiuersätus, pp. of tergiuer- 
sari, to turn one's back, turn right round, 
shuffle. =L. /ergz-, for tergum, the back ; 
uersari, to turn about, pass. of wersäre, 
frequent. of wertere, to turn; see 
Verse. 

Term. (F.—L.) M.E. /erme. = F. 
terme.=L. terminum, acc. of terminus, 
boundary, limit. + Gk. répya, limit; Skt. 
táraya, to cause to pass over. (4/TER.) 

Termagant. (F.—Ital.—L.) M.E. 
Termagant, Teruagant, a (supposed) Sara- 
cen idol, hence a ranting character in old 
moralities [plays], and finally a scolding 
woman. =O. F. Tervagant, Tervagan, a 
(supposed) Saracen idol (Chanson de 
Roland). = Ital. Trivigante, the same 
(Ariosto, xii. 59). Explained as Triva- 
gante, the moon, wandering under the three 
names of Selene (or Luna) in heaven, 
Artemis (Diana) in earth, Persephone 
(Proserpina) in the lower world. =L. ter, 
thrice ; wagant-, stem of pres. pt. ofwagäri, 
to wander. But perhaps Eastern. 

Termination. (F.—L.) M.F. termina- 
tion, — L. acc. terminationem, a bounding, 
ending. = L. terminátus, pp. of terminäre, 
to bound, end.=L. terminus, boundary. 
See Term. 

terminus, end. (L) L. 
(above). 

Tern, a bird. (Scand. Dan. ferme, 
terne, Swed. tárna, Icel. Jerna, a tern. 
Cf. A. S. stearn, 3 tern; and Starling. 

Ternary. (L.) L. zernārius, consisting 
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of three. = L. zern7, pl., by threes. = L. zer, 
three times; ¢rés, three; see Three. 

Terra cotta, a kind of hard pottery. 
(Ital. — L.) Ital. terracotta, baked earth. = 
L. terra, earth (below); cocta, fem. of coctus, 
pp- of coguere, to cook ; see Cook. 

terrace. (F.— Ital. — L.) M.F. terrace, 
terrasse, a terrace, platform, plat. — M. Ital. 
terraccia, terrazza, a terrace, long mound of 
earth. — Ital. zerra, earth. = L. terra, earth. 
B. Terra —*tersa, i.e. dry ground; allied 
to O. Irish fir, W. tir, earth; also to Gk. 
repoeodaı, to dry up. (4/TERS.) See 
Torrid, Thirst. Brugm. i. $ 706 (b). 

terreen, tureen, a large bowl for 
soup. (F.—L.) Both spellings are bad; 
terrine would be better. — F. ¢errine, an 
earthen pan. = L. /err-a, earth ; with suffix 
-ina, fem. of -inus. 

terrene, earthly. (L.) L. terrénus, 
earthly, = L. zerra, earth. 

terrestrial. (L.) From L. terrestri-s, 
earthly; with suffix -ãlis. = L, ferra, 
earth; with suffix -s¢-tr-. 

Terrible. (F.—L.) F. terriöle.=L. 
terribilis, causing terror. =L. ¢errére, to 
frighten. See Terror. 

errier (1), a kind of dog. (F.—L.) 

M. E. terrere, a * burrow-dog,’ one who 
pursues rabbits, &c. at their holes. = F. 
terrier, as in chien terrier, ‘a terrier ;’ 
Cot. Cf. terrier, * the hole, berry, or earth 
of a conny [rabbit] or fox; also, a little 
hillock ;’ Cot. = Late L. terrarius, belong- 
ing to earth. = L. zerra, See 
Terrace. 

terrier (2), a register of landed pro- 
perty. (F.— L.) M.F. papier terrier, a roll 
of tenants’ names, &c. = Late L. terrarius, 
as in Zerrärius liber, a book wherein 
landed property is described. =L. terra, 
land 


Terrific. (L.) L. serrificus, causing 
terror.=L. terri-, for terrére, to frighten; 
“ficus, causing, from facere, to make. 

Terrine; see terreen. 

Territory, domain. (F.—L.) F. zer- 
ritoire, a territory.=L. Zerritörium, a 
domain, land round a town.=L. Zerra, 
land. Formed as if from a sb. with decl. 
stem Zerritöri-, i. e. possessor of land. 

Terror, dread. (F.— L.) Formerly also 
terrour. = F. terreur. = L. terrörem, acc. 
of terror, dread. = L. terrére, to scare, 
make afraid, orig. to tremble. Cf. Gk. 
tpéev (for *rpécev), to tremble ; Skt. tras, 
to tremble, be afraid; Lith. /rzszeri, to 
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tremble, Russ. ¢réasti, to shiver. Allied to | testiculum, acc. of testiculus, dimin. of 


Tremble. Brugm. ii. § 657. 

Terse, concise, neat. (L.) L. fersus, 
wiped off, clean, neat, pure, nice, terse ; 
pp. of Zergere, to wipe, wipe dry, polish a 
stone.4- Gk. rpíBev, to rub. 

Tertian, recurring every third day. (F. 
—L. M.F. tertíane, a tertian ague. = 
tertiäna, fem. of fertiánus, tertian. =L. 
tertius, third. — L. ter, thrice, £rzs, three. 
See Tri-. 

tertiary. (L.) L. tertiarius, contain- 
ing a third part ; used to mean belonging 
to the third. = L. Zez?zws, third (above). 

Tesselated. (L.) L. Zessellatus, 
checkered, furnished with small square 
stones (as a pavement). = L. ¢esse//a,a small 
square piece of stone, little cube; dimin. 
of tessera, a die (to play with), small 
cube. 

Test, a pot in which metals are tried, a 
trial, proof. (F.—L.) M. E. fest, a pot or 
vessel used in alchemy. =O. F. zest (F. tét), 
a test, in chemistry. — L. zestum, an earthen 
vessel. Closely allied to O. F. zeste (F. 
téte), a pot-sherd, a skull, answering to 
Late L. zesta, a vessel used in alchemy. 
So also Ital. testo, a test, melting-pot, 
from L. zestum; testa, an earthen pot, pot- 
sherd, skull, head, burnt tile or brick, from 
L. festa, a piece of baked earthenware, 
potsherd, shell, skull. Perhaps zesta = 

tersta, i.e. dried, baked, allied to zerra 

=*tersa), dry ground; from «TERS, 
to dry. See Terrace. 

testaceous, having a hard shell. (L.) 
L. testāce-us, having a shell; with suffix 
-0us.=L. testa, tile, shell, &c. 

Testament. (F.—L.) F. testament, a 
will. = L, zestãmentum, a will. = L. testa-ri, 
to be a witness. = L, festís, a witness. Der. 
in-testate, i.e. without a will; zesta-tor, 
one who makes a will, fem. testa-trix. 

Tester, a sixpence; flat canopy over a 
bed or pulpit. (F.—L.) Mod. E. (slang) 
tízzie, a sixpence; the tester, testern, or 
testoon was named from a French coin with 
a head upon it (of Louis XII of France); 
in England a// coins bore the head, so that 
our use of the term was borrowed. =O. F. 
testre, the head-piece of a bed; M.F. 
teston, ‘a testoon, piece of silver worth 
xviijd. sterling ;’ Cot. =O. F. zeste, a head. 
= L. testa, tile, skull. @ A zeszer for a bed 
also appears as M.F. testiere, ‘a head- 
piece,’ Cot. ; from O. F. zeste (as before). 

Testicle. (F.—L.) Y. zesticule.=L. 


testis, a testicle. 

Testify. (F.-L.) M.F. ¿estificr.= L. 
testificari, to bear witness.=L. 7es/i-s, a 
witness; -ficdri, for facere, to make. 

testimony. (L.) L./estimönium, evi- 
dence. =L. ?esti-s, a witness; with Idg. 


L. | suffixes -m0dn-io-. 


Testy, fretful. (F.—L.) M.E. testif, 
Ch.=O.F. *éestif (not found); M.F. 
testu, ‘heady;’ Cot. = O.F. zeste, the 
head; see Tester. 

Tetchy, Techy, fretful, peevish, 
touchy. (F.—Low G.) The sense is full 
of freaks, whims, or caprices ; from /e/cA, 
M. E. ¢eche, tecche, tache, a bad habit, 
whim; see Tache (2). @ This is the 
word which is now altered to Zouchy, 
as if sensitive to the touch. 

Tether, a rope for fastening up. (E.) 
Formerly written tedder. M.E. tedir. = 
A. S. *tzoder (not found) =O. Fries. Z/ader, 
tieder.+-Icel. tjöör, a tether, Swed. tuder, 
Dan. toir, Norw. for, tjoder; Low G.tider, 
O. H. G. zeotar, zieter. Teut. type */eu- 
dro-, of uncertain origin; sometimes re- 
ferred to Teut. root */eu4-; see Team. 
«| Gael. teadhair is from E. Cf. Bahder, 
p. 147; Brugm. ii. $ 62. 

Tetragon, a figure with four angles. 
(F.—L.—Gk.) M. F. tetragone, adj., four- 
cornered. = L. te¢ragonus, adj. = Gk. rerpá- 
ywvos, four-cornered. — Gk. rérpa-, allied 
to reooapes, four, cognate with E. Four; 
and yovía, an angle, from yóvv, a knee, 
cognate with E. Knee. 

tetrahedron, a solid figure contained 
by four equilateral triangles. (Gk.) Gk. 
Térpa- (as above); -¿Spov, from &5pa,a base, 
which is from &-ev, to sit; see Sit. 

tetrarch. (L.—Gk.) L. tetrarcha. 
= Gk. Terpápxrs, one of four chiefs; 
Luke, iii. 1. — Gk. rerp-, allied to réccapes, 
four; and dpxew, to rule. See Four and 
Arch-, prefix. 

te llable, a word of four sylla- 
bles. (F.—L.—Gk.) Coined from Gk. 
rérpa-, four (as above); and ovAAaBy, a 
syllable. Cf. M. F. tetrasyllabe, L. tetra- 
syllabus, Gk. rerpaovAAaßos, of four sylla- 
bles. See Syllable. 

Tetter, a cutaneous disease. (E.) M.E. 
teter. A.S. teter, a kind of itch. Cf. G. 
zittermal,atetter ; Bavar.zittaroch,O.H.G. 
zitaroch. Allied to L. derbiösus, scabby ; 
Skt. dadru-, a tetter. 


Teutonic. (L.—Gothic) L. Zeuto- 
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nicus, adj, from Teutones, sb. pl, the 
Teutons, a people of Germany; Ht. ‘men 
of the nation, or ‘the people.’ — Goth. 
thiuda, a people, nation (or from a dia- 
lectal variant of this word). See Dutch. 
Text. (F.CL.) M.E. texte.=F. texte, 
a text, subject of a book. =L, fextum, a 
thing woven, fabric, style of an author, 
text of a book. =L. fex?us, woven, pp. of 
texere, to weave.+Skt./aksh, to cut wood, 
to prepare; cf.Russ. ¢esiate,to hew. Further 
allied to Technical. (4/TEK.) Brugm. i. 
$ 594. Der. textu-al, from M. F. textu-el. 
textile. (L.) L.zexzilis, woven. = L. 
textus, pp. of texere, to weave. 
texture. (F.—L.) F./exíurz,'a tex- 
ture, web;' Cot. =L, textíúra, a web. = L, 
textus, pp. of texere, to weave. 


Th. This is distinct from ¢, and should 
lave a distinct symbol. Formerly, the 
A. S. P and 8 were used (but indiscrimin- 
ately) to denote doth the sounds now de- 
noted by /4. When 7 degenerated into a 
symbol closely resembling y, y was at last 
substituted for it; hence we find y* and y? 
used, by early printers, for ¿he, that; it is 
needless (I hope) to remark that 3° man 
was never pronounced as ye man in the 
Middle Ages, as it often is now. 

I here use Y for A.S. words, and Y or 
th for M. E. words, beginning with the 
sound of ¢4 in that; and J for A. S. and 
M. E. words, beginning with the sound of 
thin thin, Observe these facts. (1) Initial 
th is always pronounced as in /kin except 
(a) in words allied to ¿hat ; and (4) in words 
allied to thou. (2) At the end of a word, 
it is pronounced as ¢h in thin, except 
when a written e follows; compare breath 
with breathe; exceptions are with, smooth. 
(3) No word beginning with ¿4 (except 
thurible, formed on a Greek base) is of 
Latin origin; some (easily known) are 
Greek; thummim is Hebrew; all the rest 
are English or Scandian. 

Than, conj. (E.) Frequently written 
then, and orig. the same word as /hen. 
M.E. thanne, thonne. A.S. donne, than. 
Closely allied to the def. art.; see That, 
$ B. + Du. dan; G. dann, denn. Cf. L. 
tum. 

Thane, a dignitary among the English. 
(E. M.E. ein. A.S. pegen, þegn, Ben, 
a thane. Lit. ‘child’ or ‘begotten.’ 4 


THAW 


Icel. egn; G. degen, a warrior, O. H. G. 
degan. Teut. type *theznóz, m. Allied 
to Gk. réxvov, a child; from rex-, as in 
Tek-eiv, 2 aor. inf. of rirrew, to beget. 
(/TEK.) Brugm. ii. $ 66. 

Thanks. (E) M.E. Dank, 
a thought, kindly remembrance, goodwill; 
hence thanks, pl., expressions of goodwill. 
A. S. Janc, Ponc, sb., thought, favour, con- 
tent, thank. + Du. dark, Icel. Jökk, Dan. 
tak, Swed. tack, Goth. thagks, i.e. *thanks, 
remembrance, thank. Teut. type *thankoz, 
m.; from *thank, 2nd grade of *thenkan-, 
to think. See Think. (4/TENG.) Der. 
thank, vb., A. S. Pancian. 

That. (E) M.E. that. A.S. dat, 
orig. neuter of a demonstrative pronoun, 
which came tobe usedas the definite article. 
The masc. and fem. forms in use were sé 
(se), s2o, which in late A. S. were replaced 
by de, 3é0, by analogy with the neuter and 
other cases. The neut. de? is from 
the Teut. pronominal base THA = Idg. 
TO, meaning ‘he’ or ‘that. The suffix 
-£ is merely the sign of the neut. gender, 
like Lat. -d in ¿-d, ¿llu-d, istu-d, qui-d. 
B. The declension was as follows. SING. 
NOM. sé, séo, det [replaced in late A.S. 
by de, 520, det]; GEN. das, dere, des; 
DAT. dem, Sam, Sere, dem, am; ACC. 
done, dä, Set; INSTRUMENTAL (07, don). 
PLURAL; NOM. AND ACC. da; GEN. Ùra, 
dara; DAT. daám.+-Du. de, the, dat, that ; 
Icel. neut. Bat, the; Dan. der, neut. det, the; 
Swed. den, neut. det, this; G. der, die, das, 
the, dass, that; Goth. zata, neut. of def. 
article. Cf. Lith. tas, ta, that; Russ. zot, 
ta, to, that ; Gk. ró, neut. of def. art. ; Skt. 
tat, it, that; L. -te, -ta, -tud (in Zs-te, is-ta, 
is-tud). 

Thatch, sb. (E) M.E. žak. A.S. pac, 
thatch; whence 2eccar, to thatch. + Du. 
dak, sb., whence dekken, vb. (whence E. 
deck is borrowed) ; Icel. Jak, sb., Dan. tag, 
Swed. zak, G. dach. Teut. type */hak-om,n. 
From *thak, 2nd grade of Teut. root 
*thek-, to cover, cognate with L. feg-, as 
in Zeg-ere, to cover. + Gk. réyos, oréyos, a 
roof ; Irish zeagh, Gael. teach, tigh, O. Irish 
tech, W. ty, a house; Lith. sogas, a thatch, 
stegti, to thatch; Skt. sthag, to cover. 
(STEG, TEG.) Allied to Tegument. 

Thaw, vb. (E) M.E. thowen; prov. 
E. thow (ow as in snow); A.S. pawian, to 
melt. + Du. dooijen, to thaw, from door, 
thaw ; Icel. Jeyja, from Ja, sb.; Dan. zöe, 
Swed. tóa. Cf. G. verdauen, to digest, 
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concoct; thauen, O. H. G. douwen, to 
thaw. Perhaps allied to Gk. fxev, to 
melt; W. Zoddi, to melt. @ Nor allied to 


dew. 

The (1), def. art. (E) M.E. the. A.S. 
de, used as nom. masc. of def. art. in late 
MSS., but early common as an inde- 
clinable relative ; see That, $ B. 

the (2), in what (or that) degree. (E.) 
Only in such phrases as ‘zke more, the 
merrier.’ 
of the def. art. M.E. the; A.S. y; see 


That, $ B. + Goth. 742, Icel. Puz, J7, inst. | 


case of art. or dem. pronoun. 

Theatre. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. theatre; 
Cot. = L. thedtrum. — Gk. Otarpov, a place 
for seeing shows. = Gk. @edopa, I see. 
Cf. Oéa, a sight ; see Prellwitz. 

Thee (1). (E) A.S. 22, dat. and acc. 
of 0Z, thou; see Thou. 

Thee (2), to prosper, thrive. (E.) Obso- 
lete. M. E. theen.—A.S. Peon, pion (for 
*pihan), pt. t. Jah, Peah, pp. pigen, Bogen, 
also gepungen, to thrive.4- Goth. thezhan, 
to thrive, increase ; G. gedeihen ; Du. gedij- 
en. The A.S. pp. ge-Zungen shews that 
the A. S. *}ihan is for *Pinhan (cf. O. Sax. 
ge-bengian, to fulfil). Teut. root *Jin x, 
*benx, Idg. root *tenk, as in Lith. Zen£u it 
suffices, O. Irish /ecad, prosperity ; W. tynged, 
luck; cf. Lith. Ze&, to suffice. Brugm. i. 
§ 421 (3). 

Theft. (E.) In place of thefth. M.E. 
Jefte ; for A.S. Biefd, Jeof?, theft. = A. S. 
Jof, a thief. 4-Icel. 27/0, O. Fries. thiufthe. 
See Thief. 

Their, belonging to them. (Scand. 
M. E. thair. = Icel. Jeirra, of them, used 
as gen. pl. of hanm, he, but really the gen. 
pl. of a dem. pronoun, as shewn by A. S. 
para; see They, and That, $ B. 

Theism, belief in a God. (Gk.) Coined, 
with suffix -ism (Gk. -copos), from Gk. 
0e-ós, a god. Perhaps for an older form 
*0ecos; cf. O. Ir. dess, God (Stokes-Fick, 
p. 151), Gk. 0é0-paros, spoken by God 
(Prellwitz). 

Them, objective case of they. (Scand.) 
Really an old dat. case. — Icel. Beim, dat. 
of eir, they; see They.4- A. S. Jamz, dat. 
pl. of def. art.; see That, $ B. 

Theme. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. teme. 
O.F. teme, M.F. theme, “a theam ;’ Cot. = 
L. thema.—Gk. Oéya, that which is laid 
down, a theme for argument. = Gk. base 
Be-, to place; rí(-05-,u, I place.+Skt. dha, 
to put; see Do (1). (4/DHE.) 


This is the ¿mstrumental case | 


THERAPEUTIC 


Then. (E) Frequently written shan in 
old books, and originally identical with it ; 
see Than. 

thence. (E) M.E. thennes (dissyl- 
labic) ; whence ¢hens, by contraction, later 
written thence. The s is an adverbial 
suffix ; earlier forms were ¿henne, thanne, 
in which a final » has bcen lost. =A. S. 
danan, thence ; formed from base da-, with 
the suffix -za-n-, or-na-na. The base ða- = 
Teut. base THA; see That. +G. dannen, 
Geh G. dannana, thence; from base da-. 
eocracy. (Gk.) Lit. ‘government 
by God. From eke 0«ós, God ; -xpa- 
tia, government, from xparetv, to govern, 
which is from «paris, strong. Cf. aris- 
to-cracy, auto - cracy, demo-cracy. See 
Theism. 

Theodolite, an instrument used in sur- 
veying. (F.—Gk.?) Generally said to be 
Greek. Formerly ¢heodelitus, meaning ‘a 
circle with 4 graduated border’ ; used A. D. 
1571. Also theodolet, theodelet. Appar- 
ently imitated (it is not known why) from 
O.F. theodelet, theodolet, the name of a 


| treatise, lit. “a work by 7heodulus.’ = Gk. 


©®eodovAos, Theodulus; lit. ‘servant of 
God.’ ‘Ung ?heodelet coute viij. s.;’ Gode- 


froy. 

Theogony, (L.— Gk.) L. theogonia. = 
Gk. @eoyovia, the origin of the gods. = Gk. 
0«ó-s, a god ; -yovía, origin, from yev-, base 
of yiyvopa:, I become; see Genus. 

theology. (F.—L.—Gk.) M. E. theo- 
logie = M.F . theologie; Cot. =L. theologia. 

— Gk. deoAoyla, a speaking about God. = 
Gk. @eoAdyos, adj., speaking about God. 
= Gk. 0eó-s, a god; Atyeıv, to speak. 

Theorbo, a large lute. (Ital.) Formerly 
theorba. = Ital. tiorba ; the th being due to 
the occasional F. spelling ¢héorbe for téorbe. 
(Said to have been named after the in- 
ventor.) 

Theorem. (L.-Gk.) L ¢thedréma.= 
Gk. Oewpnpa, a spectacle; a subject for 
contemplation, theorem. = Gk. 6eopeiv, to 
behold. = Gk. 0ewpós, a spectator. = Gk. 
Ocdonaı, I see. See Theatre. 

theory. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. theorie, 
“theory; Cot.=L. theöria. — Gk. 0evpía, 
a beholding, contemplation, speculation. 
= Gk. 0eopós, a spectator (above). 

Therapeutic, pertainingto thehealing 
art. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. therapeutique, 
healing; Cot. =L. therapeutica (ars), the 
healing art; fem. of therapeuticus. = Gk. 
Oepamevrinds, tending. = Gk. Oeparevrís, an 
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attendant. = Gk. 0eparevem, to wait on. = 
Gk. depar-, stem of Oépay, an assistant; 
cf. Óepám-ow, a servant. From 4/DHER, 
to maintain, support ; cf. Skt. dkr, to main- 
tain, bear, dharitri, a supporter. 

There, in that place. (E) M. E. ther, 
thar. A.S. dar. The suffix - seems to 
be due to a locatival formation like that 
in Skt. zpa-ri, Gk. úwé-p. The base is 
Teut. base THA; see That. +Du. daar, 
Icel. Jar, Dan. Swed. der, Goth. thar, G. 
da. Compare Here, Where. Hence 
there-, in there-by, there-in, there-of, &c. 
Cf. G. dar- in dar-in, dar-an. 

Thermometer, an instrument for mea- 
suring the temperature. (Gk.) From Gk. 
0cpuó-s, warm (allied to L. formus, warm, 


Skt. gharma- heat); and uérpor,a measurer; 


see Metre. 
Thesaurus. (L.—Gk.) See Trea- 


sure. 


THING 


Allied to Gael. and Irish “uh, fat, thick ; 
W. £e, plump, from Celtic base *zegu- ; 
also to Tight. Not Scand.; see 
below. 

thicket. (E.) A.S. iccet, i.e. a thick 
set of bushes, &c. 4- Dan. dial. Zy££e. 

Thief. (E.) Pl. thieves. M. E. Jeef, pl. 
peues. A.S. péof, pl. Jeofas. + Du. dief, 
Icel. Jjofr, Dan. tyv, Swed. tjuf, G. died, 
Goth. thiubs. Teut. type *theuboz, for 
*theufoz. Perhaps allied to Lith. tupėti, 
to squat down (hence, to hide oneself). 

igh. (E.) M. E. pik, Beh. O. Merc. 

eh, A. S. peoh, thigh.4- Du. dij, Icel. Jo, 
thigh, rump, O. H. G. dioh. Teut. type 
*theuhom, n. The orig. sense is ‘ thick 
or plump part’; allied to Lith. 72-7, to 
become fat, Russ. Zuch-nite, to fatten; 
Russ. Zu£', Pol. tu, sb., fat; Lith. /au£as, 
sb., fat (of animals). 


shaft of a cart. (E.) Also spelt 


These. (E) M. E. thise, these, theos; | fill; whence fill-horse. M. E. pille. A.S. 
a new pl. of thts. The old pl. (A. S. Jas) | Jille, slip of wood, thin board, plank, 


is the mod. E. /4ose. See Those. 
Thesis. (L.—Gk.) L. ¢hests.—Gk. 


6éa:s, a thing laid down, a proposition.— | S 


flooring ; allied to Je/, n., a plank, as in 
benc-Bel, a bench-board.+Icel.z/ja, plank, 
tilje, a plank, floor; G. diele, plank, 


Gk. base 0e-; cf. ridönm, I place. Der. | board; Du. dez, a plank. Teut. 


apo-thesis, para-thesis, pros-thesis, pro-| *theljon, f., *thelom, n. 


Cf. Lith. Ze, 


thesis, all rare words, with prefixes áró, | a little plank in the floor ofa boat. Cf. 


mapa, mpös, mpd respectively; also anti- 
thesis, hypo-thesis, meta-thesis, par-en-the- 
sis, syn-thesis, which see. 


supernatural agency. (L.— 
Gk) L. as Gk Geoupyia, divine 


work, magic. — Gk. 0€ó-s, a god ; &py-ov, a 
work, cognate with E. Work. 

Thews, pl sb. sinews; (formerly) 
manners. (E.) Zhews in means 
sinews or strength; but M. E. ZAewes 
almost always means habits or manners. 
A. S. Péawas, pl. of Jzaw, habit, custom, 
demeanour (orig. sense *strength ).4-O. 
Sax. thau, custom; O. H.G. dau, thau, 
discipline. Cf. Skt. /avas, strong. 

They. (Scand) M. E. thai (gen. thair, 
dat. and acc. kaim, tham); chiefly in the 
Northern dialect. This usage is Scand., 
not E., asthe A.S. corresponding forms were 


Skt. tala-, bottom, floor. (See Franck.) 
Doublet, deal, a thin board. 

Thimble. (E) M.E. Ji»; ; formed 
(with excrescent 5) from A.S. Jymel, a 
thumb-stall. = A. S. Jima, thumb (with 
the usual e from ú to y). Cf. G. 
däumling, a thumb-stall; from daum, 
thumb. 

Thin. (E) M.E. Jinne. A.S. Pynne. 
+Du. dun, Icel. junnr, Dan. tynd (for 
*tynn), Swed. tunn, G. dünn, O. H.G 
dunni. Cf. W. teneu, Gael. Irish tana, Russ. 
tonkit, L. tenuis, Gk. ravaós, Skt. tanu-, 
thin ; Pers. unu, slender. Lit. ‘ stretched 
out.” (4/TEN.) See Tend (1). 
ine, . (E) M.E. Ain, short- 
ened to ¿Ay before a following consonant. 
A. S. din, thy, possessive pronoun, declined 
as an adj. ; allied to A. S. 3%, thou. + Icel. 


used as pl. of def. art. — Icel. Jezr, nom. | Jinn, Dan. Swed. din, G. dein, Goth. theins. 
pl, they; Zeizra, gen. pl, their; Jezm,| Der. thy-self ( — thine self). 

dat. pl., them. So also Dan. Swed. de, | Thing. (E) A.S. ping, inc, pincg, 
they, dem, them ; Dan. deres, Swed. deras, | a thing, cause, orig. a discussion; cf. 
their, theirs.4-A. S. Jaz, nom. pl. of def. | Aimgian, to discuss, Aingere, a pleader.+ 
art.; gen. Jara; dat. jām; see That, $ B. Du. G. ding; Icel. Jing, a thing, also an 
Thick. (E) M. E. Jikke. A.S. picce, | assembling, meeting, council (so also Dan. 
thick. 4- O. Sax. /Aikki, Du. dik, Icel.| Swed. ting). Kluge compares it with 
bykkr, Dan. tyk, Swed. tjok, tjock; G. dick. | Goth. /Aeihs, season, time ; and even with 
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L. tempus; but see tempus in Brugm. i. 
$ 412, ii. $ 132. Der. kus-tings, q. v. 
ink. (E) M.E. Jenken, to think ; 
orig. distinct from the impers. vb. Junchen, 
to seem, for which see Methinks. (But 
confusion between the two was easy and 
common. The pt. t. of M.E. Jenken 
should have been ¢hoghte, and of M. E. 
punchen should have been ¿hughte ; both 
were merged in the form ¢houghte, mod. E. 
thought.) = A.S. Bencan, to think, pt. t. 
ponte. A weak verb; allied to A. S. Janc, 
a thought, also a thank. + Icel. ekkja, 
Dan. tenkz, Swed. tänka, G. denken (pt. t. 
dachte); Goth. thagkjan, i.e. *thankjan 
(pt. t. ¿hahta). Teut. type *thankjan- ; 
from *thank, 2nd grade of root *thenk, 
Idg. *enk ; cf. O. L. congére, to think. See 
Thank. Der. de-think, with prefix be- = dy. 

Third. (E) Formerly ¢hrid. M.E. 
pridde, pride. | A. S. jridda, third. = A. S. 
Pri-, for Pro, three. Du. derde, Icel. Pridi, 
Dan. tredie, Swed. tredje, G. dritte, Goth. 
thridja, W . trydydd, Russ. tretit, Gk. rpiros, 
Skt. Zrtiya-. 

1 iem pierce; see Thrill. 

Thirst, sb. (E) Lit. ‘dryness.’ M.E. 
Burst. A. S. Durst, pyrst, thirst; whence 
Pyrstan, vb., to thirst. + Du. dorst, Icel. 
Jorsti, Dan. törst, Swed. törst, G. durst, 
Goth. fAaurstei. PB. Goth. thaurstei is 
from the Goth. weak stem ¢haurs-, as in 
-thaurs-ans, pp. of -thairsan (pt. t. -thars), 
to be dry; with suffix -/ez. The Goth. 
-thairsan (Teut. *Jersan-) is cognate with 
Gk. repoeodaı, to become dry. Cf. Skt. 
trsh, to thirst ; tarsha-, thirst. (4/TERS.) 
Allied to Terrace and Torrid. 

Thirteen. (E. M. E. Jrettene. A.S. 
Préotyne. — A. S. brzo, three; £yn, ten; with 
pl. suffix -e.J-Du. dertien, Icel, Prettán, 
Dan. retten, Swed. tretton, G. dreizehn. 

thirty. (E) M.E. Pritti. A.S. jritig, 
prittig.—A.S, pri, also jrzo, three; -£g, 
suffix denoting ‘ten’; see Ten.+Du. der- 
tig, Icel. Prir tigir, Dan. tredive, Swed. 
trettio, G. dreissig. 

This. (E.) M.E. this, thes; pl. these, 
thuse, thos, &c., the forms these and those 
being both used as plurals of ¢his; the 
plural of that being tho. Gradually these 
became the settled pl. of £hís, whilst those 
supplanted ¿ho as pl. of that.—A.S. des, 
deos, dis, this; pl. das. [M. E. tko answers 
to A.S. da, pl. of def. art.; see That, $ B.] 
B. This (A.S. de-s) is an emphatic form, 
due to suffixing an emphatic particle to 
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the Teut. pronom. base THA.+Du. deze, 
Icel. Jessi, G. dieser. 

Thistle. (E) M. E. Jistil. A.S. Jistel. 
+Du. distel, Icel. Bistill, Dan. tidsel, Swed. 
tistel, G. distel, The z was once long, as 
in some E. and G. dialects; cf. Somersets. 
daash-/, a thistle; E. Fries. dissel. Teut. 
types *Jistiloz, m., *Bistila, f. 

ither. (E) M.E. thider. A.S. 
dider. Cf. Icel. Zaöra, there; Goth. 
thathrö, thence; also Skt. Zara, there, 
thither. Formed from Teut. base THA 
(Idg. TO) with a suffix which is to be 
compared with L. -/ro in ul-tro. 

Thole (1), Thowl, a peg to steady an 
oar. (E.) M.E. thol. A.S. fol (8th cent.). 
4r Du. dol; Icel. Jo//r, young tree, wooden 
peg, thole; Dan. tol; Swed. /a//, pine-tree ; 
Norw. tall, toll, fir-tree, Zoll, a thole. Orig. 
sense ‘young tree’; hence a bit of fir-wood 
for a peg. Cf. Icel. Jela, a young pine, 
oll (gen. pallar), a young fir. 

Thole (2), to endure. M.E. Jolien. 
A.S. Jolian, to suffer, endure.+Icel. Jola, 
Dan. taale, Swed. tála, O. H. G. dolen 
(whence G. geduld, patience), Goth. thulan. 
Cf. L. tollere, tolerare; Gk. rAnvaı, to 
suffer; Skt. tul, to lift. See Tolerate. 

Thong, a strip of leather. (E.) For 
thwong. M.E. thwong, a thong; A.S. 
wang, a thong, string, cord; also a bit. 
+Icel. Jwengr,a thong. From *Jwang, 
and grade of Teut. *dwergan-, to constrain 
(O. Fries. thwinga). See Twinge. Cf. 
O. Fries. thwong, thwang, compulsion ; 
Du. dwang, Dan. tvang, Swed. tvång, G. 
zwang, constraint. 

Thorax. (L.-Gk.) L. zkorax.= Gk. 
Owpag,a breast-plate; also the breast, chest. 
Lit. ‘defender ;’ cf. Skt. dhäraka-, a trunk 
to protect clothes, from dir, to carry, 
maintain, keep. (4/DHER.) 

Thorn. (E) A.S.7ernz.4-Du. doorn, 
Icel. Jorn, Dan. tiórn, Swed. torn, G. 
dorn, Goth. thaurnus. Teut. type *Jur- 
nuz, m.4- Russ. ¢érn’, the black-thorn; 
Polish tar», a thorn ; cf. Skt. /rza-,a grass- 
blade. Perhaps ‘piercer’; cf. L. Zerere, 
to pierce. 

orough. (E. Merely a by-form 
of the prep. through, spelt Joru in Have- 
lok, and uruh in the Ancren Riwle. It 
became an adverb, whence ZAorougAly, 
adv., with added suffix. And hence, finally, 

- 


Thorp, Thorpe, a village. (E. 
A. S. pud a village Do. dep eal: a 
T3 


THOSE 


Dan. Swed. torp, G. dorf; Goth. Jaur?, a 
field. Teut. type *thurpo-. Cf. Lith. 
troba, a buildin, owe. Also Irish ¢reabh, 
village, W. if hamlet; Idg. type *trebo-. 
Brugm. i. § 553. 

ose. (E) A.S. das, originally the 
pl. of A. S. des, this. See This. 

Thou. (E) A.S. 3%, thou.4-Icel. Jz, 
Goth. thu, Dan. Swed. G. du; Irish and 
Gael. tu ; W. ti; L. tu, Russ. ¿ui ; Gk. av, 
Tú; Pers. tú ; Skt. tvam. 

Though. (Scand.) M. E. hogh; [also 
theigh, A.S. Uzah, dth.)—Icel. Jo (for 
*JauA) ; cf. Dan. dog, Swed. dock.+O. Sax. 
thöh, Du. doch, yet, but; G. doch, Goth. 
thauh. Teut. type */Aau-À, in which -4 
seems to be an enclitic ; cf. L. gue, ‘and.’ 
Thau- is prob. from the same base as That. 
«[ In the Du. and G. doch, &c., the short o 
is due to loss of emphasis. 

Thought, sb. (E) Better /AogAt. 
M. E. poght. A.S. JoAt, ge-Böht, a thought, 
lit. thing thought of. = A. S. 2ökt, pp. of 
Jencan, to think; see Think. 4-Icel. Joti, 
Pottr; cf. G. gedacht, adj., thought of, 
orig. pp. of denken, to think. 

ousand. (E.) M. E. Jousand. A.S. 
Púsend.+ Du. duizend, Icel. Büsund, Büs- 
hund, bushundraü ; Dan. tusind, Swed. 
tusen, G. tausend, Goth. ZAusundi. Cf. 
also Lith. ¢ukstantis, Russ. tuisiacha, a 
thousand. @ Not yet explained; in Icel. 
Büs-hund, the syllable Aund — A. S. hund, 
a hundred, and is due to popular etymology, 
which may (however) be correct. 

Thowl; see Thole (1). 

Thrall, a slave. (Scand.) O. Northumb. 
Url, borrowed from Norse, Mk. x. 44; 
the @ was perhaps shortened in M.E. 
Jraldom, from Icel. )reldomr. = Icel. prell, 
a thrall, serf; Dan. /r@/, Swed. träl. The 
Icel. Prell stands for *Jrahz/oz, m., and is 
cognate with O. H. G. dregil, drigil, a 
thrall, serf; lit. ‘a runner,’ i.e. one who 
runs on messages. From base of Goth. 
thragjan, A.S. prégan, to run; allied to 
Gk. rpéxew, to run. See Trochee, Feu- 
terer. Der. thral-dom, Icel. Praldomr. 
Brugm. i. $ 784. 

Thrash, Thresh. (E) Thresh is 
older; M. E. Jreshen, for Jershen.— A. S. 
$erscan, to thrash (strong verb). + Du. 
dorschen, Icel. Preskja, Dan. terske, Swed. 
tröska, G. dreschen, Goth. thriskan (pt. t. 
thrask). Orig. to rattle, make a din or 
rattling noise; cf. Russ. tresk-ate, to crackle, 
burst, fresh”, a crash, O. Slav. ‘rvoska, stroke 


THRESHOLD 


of lightning; Lith. treszheti, traszketi, to 
rattle, ao hn Teut. base *thresk; Idg. 
root */resk. Prob. first used of thunder, 
then of the noise of the flail. Der. thresh- 


old. 

Thrasonical, vain-glorious. (L. — 
Gk.) Coined from ZArasón-, stem of 
Thraso, the name of a bragging soldier in 
Terence’s Eunuchus. Evidently from Gk. 
Opac-vs, bold, spirited ; allied to Dare (1). 
(4/DHERS.) 

‚ve, a number of sheaves of wheat. 
(Scand.) M. E. praue, preue (thrave, 
threve). = Icel. Pref, a thrave; Dan. trave, 
a score of sheaves; Swed. trafve, a pile of 
wood; Swed. dial. /rafve, 24 or 30 sheaves 
set up in shocks (F. Moller). Cf. Icel. 
pref, a loft for com. 

ad. (E) M. E. preed, Pred. A.S. 
préd (<*$ré-diz), thread ; lit. “that which 
is twisted. = A. S. )ráwan, to twist. 4+ Du. 
draad, Icel. )rabr, Dan. traad, Swed. trád, 
thread; G. draht, O. H. G. drät, wire. 
Teut. type *Pr4-díz. See Throw. 

Threat, sb. (E.) M. E. Pret. A.S. prēat, 
a crowd, crush of people, also great pres- 
sure, calamity, trouble, threat. = A. S. 
Jat, and grade of str. vb. Préotan,to afflict, 
vex, urge. + Goth. us-thriutan, to vex 
greatly, G. verdriessen, to vex; Russ. 
trudite, to make one work, urge, vex; 
L. triidere, to push, crowd, urge. (Base 
TREUD.) Den iX t Nn 

Three. (E) M.E. Pre. AS. 
prio (préo), three.4-Du. drie, ao 
Dan. tre, Swed. tre, Goth. Zhreis, G. drei. 
Cf. Irish, Gael. and W. 7rz, Russ. tri, L. 
tres (neut. ¢ri-a), Gk. rpeis (neut. rpí-a), 
Lith. zzys, Skt. masc. nom. pl. trayas; 
Idg. masc. nom. pl. *¢reyes. 

enody, alament. (Gk.) Gk. Opnv- 
dia, a lamenting. = Gk. 0p7v-os, a wailing, 
from Opé-opa:, I cry aloud; dy, ode; see 
Drone (1) and Ode. 

Thresh; see Thrash. 

Threshold, a piece of wood or stone 
under an entrance-door. (E. 7hresh-old 
was usually written ¢hresh-wold, as if it 
were the piece of wood threshed or beaten 
by the tread of the foot; but this was due 
to a popular etymology (suggested by 
wald, perhaps=floor). A.S. Jerscwald, 
late form of A.S. Jerscold. = A. S. Jersc- 
an, to thresh; with -o/Z, suffix. + Icel. 
preskolder, threshold; from Jresk-ja, to 
thresh. B. The A.S. Jerscold is from a 
form *ersc-o-Bl(o)-; cf. O. H. G. drisc-u- 
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fli. And -Blo- represents Idg. -tro-; see |L. thronum, acc. of thronus. =Gk. Opóvos, 


Princ. of E. Etym. i. $ 228 (4). 

Thrice. (E.) For /Aris, contr. form of 
M. E. Jriés, pryës (dissyllabic), where the 
suffix -s is adverbial (orig. a mark of gen. 
case). Earlier form zzz.— A.S. Priwa, 
thrice. — A. S. ri, three. See Three. 

Thrid, a thread. (E.) Another form 
of thread (Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 
278). 

Thrift, frugality. (Scand.) M. E. Jrift. 
= Icel. Prift, thrift; also rif, the same. 
=Icel. weak grade Prif-, as in Jrif-inn, 
pp. of Jrifa, to thrive. Cf. Dan. ¢révelse, 
prosperity. See Thrive. 

Thrill, Thirl, to pierce. (E.) The old 
sense of thrill was to pierce; also spelt 
thirl, which is an older spelling. M.E. 
pirlen, Prillen. A.S. Pyrlian, to pierce; 
shorter form of $yrelian, the same ; lit. ‘ to 
make a hole. =A. S. Jyre/, Pprel, a hole, 
orig. an adj. with the sense ‘pierced,’ for 
*)yrh-il, as shewn by the cognate M. H. G. 
durchel, pierced. Derived from A. S. Pur), 
through (with change of z to y), just as 
M. H. G. durchel is from G. durch, 
through. See Through. 

Thrive. (Scand.) M. E. Priuen (thri- 
ven), pt. t. Praf, Prof, pp. Priuen.=Icel. 
Prifa (pt. t. Prezf, pp. Finan, to clutch, 
grasp, grip, seize; hence Prifask (with 
suffixed -sk =-stk, self), lit. to seize for 
oneself, to thrive. + Dan. /rives, Swed. 
trifvas, reflex. verb, to thrive; cf. Norw. 
triva, to seize. Der. thrif-t, q. v. 

Throat, the gullet. (E) M.E. Profe. 
A.S. Protu, also -Prote, throat.4-O. H. G. 
drozza, whence G. drossel, throat, throttle. 
Prob. allied to Du. strot, M. Du. stroot, 
stroote, the throat, gullet; Ital. strozza, 
the gullet (a word of Tent. origin). We 
also find Swed. strupe, Dan. strube, the 
throat. Der. throttle, q. v. 

Throb, to beat forcibly, as the heart. 
(E) M. E. Probben, to throb. Allied to 
Russ. trepete, palpitation, throbbing; L. 
trepidus, trembling. See Trepidation. 

Throes, a pang. (Scand. ?) M. E. rowe, 
thrawe. (Cf. O. Merc. thrauu, * argutiz,” 
O. E. Texts; A.S. 7a, a rebuke, afflic- 
tion, threat, evil; which seem to have 
been confused with it.] Prob. from Icel. 
prä, a throe. Cf. A. S. Zröwian, to suffer ; 
O. H. G. dröa, burden, suffering, druoén, 
droen, to suffer. 

Throne. (F.— L.— Gk) Formerly 
trone (Wyclif).—O. F. trone (F. tréne).= 


a seat; lit. a support. (4/DHER.) 

Throng, a great crowd of people. (E.) 
M. E. prong. A.S. ge-jrang, a throng. 
— A. S. rang, 2nd grade of Pringan, to 
crowd, press. + Du. drang, Icel. prong, 
G. drang, a throng ; cf. Dan. trang, Swed. 
trang, adj., narrow, close. Allied to 
Goth. ¢hrethan, to throng, Lith. trenk-t2, 
to jolt, push. Der. Zhrong, vb. : 

Thropple, Thrapple, wind- pipe. 
(E. Thropple is prob. a reduction of 
A. S. Prot-bolla, the wind-pipe; from 
Jrot-u, throat, and do//a, prominence. See 
Throttle, Tbroat, and Bowl (2). 

stle, the song-thrush. (E.) M.E. 
prostel. A.S. Prostle, a throstle.4- M.H.G. 
trostel. Teut. type *Prustla, fem.; Idg. 
type *Zzrzd/à ; cf. L. turdus, a thrush, and 

Icel. Próst (gen. Prastar), Swed. and Norw. 
trast, a thrush (from the 2nd grade, *Jrast, 
of a Teut. base *Jrest). Also, with initial 
5, Lith. strazdas, m., strazda, f., a thrush. 
See further under Thrush (1). Z%rostle 
has a variant ¿hroshel (M. E. thrusshil, 
Prompt. Parv.). Brugm. i. $$ 818 (2), 882. 

Throttle, the wind-pipe. (E.) Dimin. 
of throat; cf. G. drossel, throat. Der. 
throttle, vb., to press on the wind-pipe ; 
M. E. throtlen. 

Through, prep. (E) M. E. Jurk. 
A. S. urh, O. Northumb. Jerk. Du. door, 
G. durch, O. H. G. duruh; Teut. type 
*burh; allied to Goth. ¢hairh, through 
(Teut. type *JerZ). B. The Goth. ¢hairh, 
through, is allied to thairkd, a hole; from 
Teut. base *Jer& = Idg. base *terg, an 
extension of 4/TER, as in L. zer-ere, to 
bore. Cf. Gk. rpwyAn, a hole. Brugm. 
i.$ 527. Der. thrill. 

Throw, to cast, hurl. (E) M. E. 
Jrowen, pt. t. brew, pp. Prowen. A.S. 
Präwan, to twist, hurl, whirl ; pt. t. ¿réov, 
pp. Zräwen. [The orig. sense, to twist, is 
preserved in thread.| Allied to Du. draa- 
jen, to twist, whirl; O. H.G. dräen, 
G. drehen, to turn; all from Teut. base 
*brà = Idg. base */rz, as in Gk. rpyrós, 
bored through, 7pfua, a hole. The grade 
*/er appears in L. ferere, to bore, Gk. 
réípev (for *repyeiv), to bore. (4/TER. 

(1), the tufted end of a weaver's 
thread. (E) M.E. rum, not found in 
A. S. + Icel. Prómr (gen. jramar), the 
edge, verge, brim of a thing (hence the 
edge of a web) ; Norw. tróm, tram, trumm, 
edge, brim; Swed. dial. trumm, tromm, 
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a stump, the end ofa log; M. Du. drom, 
thread on a weaver’s shuttle; G. /rumm, 
end of threads, thrum. Teut. base *2ru, 
weak grade of *Jer = Idg. */er. Hence 
it is allied to Gk. répya, end, L. terminus; 
see Term. 

Thrum (2) to play noisily. (Scand.) 
Icel. ruma, to rattle, thunder; Swed. 
trumma, to beat, drum; cf. Dan. /romme, 
a drum. See Drum, Strum. 

Thrush (1),a bird. (E) M. E. Jrusch. 
A. S. fArysce, a thrush; Teut. type 
*hruskjön,f. Cf. O. H.G. drosca or drösca, 
a th ; whence G. drossel, Allied to 
Throstle, q. v. 

Thrush (2), a disease marked by small 
ulcerations in the mouth. (E.) In Phillips 
(1706). Orig. ‘a dryness;' or lit. * dry- 
ishness! Formed by adding the A. S. 
suffix -Zsc (=-ish) to A. S. Jyrr-e, cognate 
with Icel. Jwrr, dry, as proved by Dan. 
tröske, Swed. torsk, Swed. dial. £ros&, the 
thrush ; forms which are to be compared 
with Dan. tórke, Swed. torka, Icel. Jurka, 
drought, and with M. E. ¢hurst, thirst. 
Closely allied to Thirst, q. v. 

Thrust, vb. (Scand. M.E. Jrusten, 
pristen. = Icel. Jrysta, to thrust, press, 
compel. Allied to Threaten, and to L. 
trüdere, to thrust. 

Thud, a dull sound of a blow. (E.) 
Used by G. Douglas and Burns. A.S. 
byddan, to strike. Cf. L. tundere. 

Thug, an assassin. (Hindustani.) Hind. 
thag, thug (with cerebral 2%), a cheat, 
knave, a robber who strangles travellers ; 
Marathi ¿hak, thag, a thug (H. H. Wilson). 

Thumb. (E) M.E. Jombe; with ex- 
crescent A. S. Juma, the thumb. + 
Du. duim, Swed. tumme, G. daumen; 
also Icel. Aumall, the thumb of a glove, 
Dan. zommel- finger, thumb. Lit. ‘the 
thick finger ;’ from 4/TEU, to grow large. 
See Tumid. Der. thimble. 

Thummim, perfection. (Heb.) Urim 
and thummim = light and perfection ; 
though the forms are, strictly, plural. = 
Heb. ¢ummim, pl of tom, perfection, 
truth. = Heb. root amar, to be perfect. 

Thump, vb. (E.) Allied to Icel. dumpa, 
to thump, Swed. dial. dompa, to thump, 
dumpa, to make a noise. 

Thunder, sb. (E) Forthuner; the d 
is excrescent. M. E. Joner. A. S. Junor. 
= A. S. Junian, to rattle, thunder; cf. ge- 
Jun, a loud noise. +Du. donder; Icel. Porr 
(for ponr), Thor, god of thunder; G. 
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donner; L. tonäre, to thunder, Skt. fan, 
to sound. f. We further find A.S. fonian, 
to thunder, prob. from L.; but compare 
Skt. stam, to sound, thunder, sigh, stanzta-, 
thunder, and E. stun. (4/STEN.) See Stun. 

Thurible, a censer. (L.—Gk.) English 
from L. thuribulum, türibulum, a vessel 
for holding incense. = L, thiri-, türi-, decl. 
stem of thús, tus, frankincense; with suffix 
-bulum (as in fundi-bulum, from fundere). 
L. this is borrowed from Gk. @vos, incense. 
= Gk. 6v-ev, to burn a sacrifice. Allied 
to Fume. (4/DHEU.) See Thyme. 

Thursday. (Scand.) M. E. Jurs-day, 
Jors-day. A.S. Büres deg, Thursday. = 
A. S. Púres, gen. of jr, Thor; dag, day. 
Borrowed from Icel. Börsdagr, Thursday ; 
from Jórs, gen. of örr, Thor, and dagr, a 
day; cf. Swed. Dan. Torsdag. So also 
A.S. punresdeg (the native word); Du. 
Donderdag, G..Donnerstag. All transla- 
tions of L. dies Jouis. (See Sweet, Hist. E. 
Sounds, § 578.) 

Thus. (E) M.E. thus. A.S. dus. 
+ O. Fries. and O. Sax. thus; Du. dus. 
Allied to That; and perhaps to This. 

Thwack, Whack, to beat. (E.) 
Prob. imitative. Compare Icel. Jyökka, to 
thwack, thump; also Jyaka, the same; 
prov. G. wackeln, to cudgel. 

Thwaite, clearing. (Scand.) Com- 
mon in place-names. Icel. veit, a pad- 
dock, orig. a clearing in woods, a cutting. 
= Icel. *jveit, and grade of *Jvita, not 
found, but = A, S. Awitan, to cut. See 
Thwite. Cf. Norw. tvezt, a cutting, also 
a clearing; Dan. dial. tved. 

Th transversely, transverse. 
(Scand.) Properly an adv.; afterwards 
an adj; lastly, a verb. M. E. /hwert, 
thwart, across, = Icel. Avert, neut. of jverr, 
adj., perverse, adverse. Used adverbially 
in phrases such as zm wert, across, 
athwart, zaķa þvert, to take athwart, to 
deny flatly. f. The Icel. Puerr, adj., is 
cognate with A. S. Jweork, perverse, trans- 
verse, Dan. /ver, transverse (whence ‘vert, 
adv., across), Swed. /vár, across (whence 
tvart, adv., rudely), Du. dwar(s); Goth. 
thwairhs, angry; G. zwerch, adv., across, 
awry. From Teut. base *Awerh, Idg. root 
*werk; cf. L. torquére, to twist; Skt. 
tarku-, a spindle. Brugm. i. $ 593 (3). 
Allied to Twirl. 

Thwite, to cut. (E.) Obsolete. A.S. 
Pwitan, pt. t. Zwät, pp. witen, to cut. 
Der. tkwaite, whittle, q. v. 
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Thy; see Thine. 

Thyme, a plant. (F.-L.-Gk.) The 
th is pronounced as 7, because borrowed 
from French. M.E. Zyme.=M.F. thym, 
‘the herb time;’ Cot. = L, ¿hymum, acc. 
of thymus. = Gk, Oúnos, @dpov, thyme, from 
its sweet smell. Cf. Gk. @vos, incense ; 
see Thurible. (4/DHEU.) 


TI-TY. 


Tiara, a wreathed ornament for the 
head. (L.—Gk.—Pers.) L. żiāra.= (Gk. 
rıapa, rıdpas, a Persian head-dress. Doubt- 
less of Pers. origin. 

Tibert, a cat. (F.—Teut.) See Nares. 
O. F. Thibaut, Theobald. =O. Sax. Thiod- 
bald; O. H. G. Dietbald. = O. Sax. thiod, 
O. H. G. diet, diot, people (see Dutch); 
bald, bold. 

Tibia, the large bone of the leg. (L.) 
L. tzdia, shin-bone. 

Tic, a twitching of the muscles. (F.— 
Teut.) F. tic, a twitching ; tic douloureux, 
painful twitching, a nervous disease. For- 
merly F. ticg, tiquet, a disease suddenly 
seizing a horse (Cot.). Cf. Ital. ticehio, a 
vicious habit, caprice. Most likely allied 
to Low G. tukken, to twitch; G. zucken 
(M.H.G. zucken, zticken), to twitch, shrug ; 
with which cf. zug, a draught, zieken, to 
draw (Scheler). See Touch. 

Tick (1), a small insect infesting dogs, 
sheep, &c. (E.) M. E. tyke, teke; cf. A.S. 
ficia (Sweet, O.E.T.). (The F. tigue is 
borrowed, from Teutonic.) + M. Du. zeke, 
Du. seek, Low G. teke, take, G. zecke 
(whence Ital. zecca). Cf. Lith. dygus, 
sharp, degti, to sting (Franck). 

Tick (2), cover of a feather bed. (L.— 
Gk.) M.E. zeke, 14th cent. = L. ¿éca, 
théca, a case (whence F. faie). = Gk. Ohren, 
a case to put a thing in. = Gk. 65-, base of 
ri@npı, I put, put away. 

Tick (3), to beat as a watch. (E) An 
imitative word, like c/ick; perhaps sug- 
gested by Tick (4). Cf. G. ticktack, pit- 
a-pat ; E. Fries. ¢z4-tak, the ticking of a 
clock. 

Tick (4), to touch lightly. (E) M.E. 
teck, a light touch ; whence the game called 
tick or tig, in which children try to touch 
each other. Not in A.S. E. Fries. tikken, 
to touch lightly. + Du. 772, a touch, pat, 
tick, t7kken, to tick, pat; Low G. “kh, a 
light touch ; Norw. 77%2a, to touch lightly. 

Tick (5), credit. (F.—G.) Short for 
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ticket ; Nares shews that to take things on 
credit was ‘to take on /zc£&e/. See below. 

Ticket, a bill stuck up, a label. (F.— 
G.) M.F. — * a little bill, note, or 
ticket, esp. such as is stuck up on the gate 
of a court;’ Cot. O.F. estiquet, estiquete 
(Godefroy). = G. stecken, to stick, stick 
up, fix; see Stick. And see Etiquette. 

Fickle. (E) M.E. ticklen ; frequen- 
tative form from the base 7z£-, to touch 
lightly; see Tick (4). It means ‘to keep 
on touching lightly.’ Hence also M. E. 
tikel, unstable, ticklish, easily moved by a 
touch; mod. E. ¢zck/ish, unstable. @ Not 
necessarily a variant of Icel. £7#/a, to tickle ; 
but a parallel formation. 

Tide. (E) M.E. zide. A.S, tid, time, 
hour, season. + Du. /z/Z, Icel. #23, Dan. 
Swed. żid, G. zeit. Teut. type *ti-di-. 
Allied to Time. Der. /zde-waifer, an 
officer who waits for arrival of vessels 
with the zíde, to secure poe of duties. 

tidings. (Scand.) M. E. tidinde, also 
tidinge; afterwards tidings. Orig. ‘ things 
that happen;’ cf. A. S. tidung, tidings ; 
tidan, to happen. But rather from Icel. 
tidindi, neut. pl, tidings, news, Dan. 7;- 
dende, tidings ; cf. Du. tijding, G. zeitung. 
All from the sb. above. 

tidy, seasonable, neat. (E.) M.E. tidy, 
seasonable, from M. E. id or tide, time; 
see Tide. + Du. zijdig, Dan. Swed. tidig, 
G. zeitig, timely. 

Tie, vb. (E.) M.E. tien, tizen, teyen, 
to tie; A.S. Ziegan, ge-tigan; an unori- 
ginal verb, from A. S. /zag, a bond, chain, 
rope. = A.S. /zaA, Teut. type *fauh, and 
grade of *teuhan-, to pull, draw; see Tow, 
Tug. Cf. Icel. /aug, a tie, tygil/, a string. 

Tier, a rank, row. (F.—Late L.) For- 
merly fire, a better spelling; Florio ex- 
plains Ital. ziro by ‘a Zyre of ordinance.’ = 
F. tire, ‘a draught, pull, . . also a fire; 
a stroke, hit, reach, gate, course, or 
continuance of course ;? Cot. (Cf. Span. 
tiro, a set of mules; Ital. t¿ro,*a shoot, 
shot, tire, reach,..a stones caste, a tyre 
of ordinance ;’ Florio (1598).] — F. tirer, 
to draw, drag, pull, &c. — Late L. tirare, 
to draw, pull, extend, hurl ; whence also 
Ital. Z/rare, Span. Port. Prov. tirar. Of 
unknown origin. «[ The A. S. er, occur- 
ring but once, is an obscure and doubtful 
word, and has nothing to do with it. 

Tierce, Terce. (F.—L.) It meant 
a third hour, a third of a pipe or cask, 
a third card, a third thrust (in fencing). = 
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O. F. Zierz, tierce, third.=L. tertius, third. 
=L. ter, thrice; /rös, three. See Tri-, 
Three. 

Tiff (1), to deck, dress out. (F.— O. Low 
G.) M. E. tifen. - M.F. tiffer, tifer (more 
commonly attifer), ‘ to deck, trim, adorn ;’ 
Cotg. = Du. t¿ppen, to cut, clip, cut off 
the /¿p of the hair; Low G. zippen, to 
touch lightly. See Tip (1). 

Tiff (2), a pet, fit of ill-humour; also 
liquor, drink. (Scand.) Orig. ‘a sniff; 
hence (1) a pet, (2) a sip or draught of 
beer. = Norweg. fev, a drawing in of the 
breath, sniff, zeva, to sniff; Swed. dial. 
táv, smell, taste; Icel. Jefa, to sniff. 

iffin, luncheon. (Scand) Anglo- 
Indian; orig. Northern English fin, i.e. 
tifing, sipping, eating and drinking out 
of due season. From 7f, a draught of 
beer. See above. 

Tiger. (F.-L.—Gk.—Pers) M. E. 
tigre. = F. tigre, = L, tigrem, acc. of tigris, 
a tiger. = Gk. riyps. — Zend Zighri-, an 
arrow (hence perhaps a tiger, from its 
swiftness, also the river 7%gris, from its 
swiftness) ; mod. Pers. tir, an arrow, the 
river Tigris. = Zend tighra, sharp; allied to 
Skt. ¢igma-, sharp, from 777, to be sharp. 
Perhaps allied to Stigma. 

T t. (Scand. For *AzgA/; but, as 
both Dan. and Norw. have / for ZA, it easily 
became Zight. Orkney ¢hight, water-tight; 
prov. E. /hite, tight, close, compact; M.E. 
tijt, also fiz, thyht. = Icel. Pettr, tight, 
esp. water-tight ; Norw. “ett, fett, close, 
water-tight; Swed. dial. “ett, zitt; Swed. 
tät, close, tight, solid, compact; Dan. tæt, 
tight, close, compact, water-tight. M. E. 
tij! shews the old guttural; the Icel. Jéttr 
is for *Jiktr, as shewn by Du. dicht, 
digt, G. dicht, tight, M. H. G. (ge)dihte, 
adv., continually. Teut. type *P7A4toz, for 
*benxtoz. Allied to Lith. Zez£u, I have 
enough, tankus, close, tight. 

Tike, a dog, low fellow. (Scand.) M.E. 
tike. = Icel. Norw. ¢ik, Swed. t¿k, a bitch ; 
Dan. dial. £izz, a male dog. 

Tile. (L.) M.E. zile, contracted form 
of A.S. tigele, a tile. =L. Zzeu/a, a tile. = 
L. tegere, to cover. See Tegument. 

Till (1), to cultivate. (E.) M. E. zilien. 
A.S. tzlian, to labour, endeavour, strive 
after, to till land. + Du. zelen, to breed, 
cultivate, till; G. zZe/ez, to aim at, O. H. G. 
zilön, to strive after, Bavar. ze/gen, to till. 
From A.S. ¢2/, adj., beneficial, excellent ; 
cf. O. H.G. zz, a goal, mark; Goth. 
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ga-tils, fit, convenient; A.S. ZZ, sb., 
use. Der. fil-th, A.S. £i, a crop, 
cultivation ; cf. Du. zeelt, crop. 

"Till (2) to the time when. (Scand.) 
M. E. zil; chiefly in the Northern dialect ; 
O. Northumb. 7z/, Matt. xxvi. 31. = Icei. 
til, Dan. £z, Swed. till, prep., to. Also 
O. Fries. £¿/, prep. Apparently allied to 
Icel. Zi, tilı, aim, bent, cognate with 
O. H. G. zil, aim, mark ; see Till (1). 

Till (3), a drawer for money. (E.) The 
proper sense is ‘drawer,’ something that 
can be pulled out. Dryden has Zz//er in 
this sense, tr. of Juvenal, vi. 384. From 
M. E. tillen, to draw, draw out, also to 
allure; also spelt zulen. A.S. tyllan, 
only in the comp. for-tyllan, to draw 
aside, lead astray. Cf. Toll (2). 

tiller, the handle of a rudder. (E.) 
Prov. E. filler, a handle, lit. ‘ puller? From 
M. E. tillen, to draw, pull (above). 

Tilt (1), the covering of a cart. (E.) 
M. E. ted, later Zeit, the same. A.S. teld, 
a tent. The final ¢ was due to the cognate 
E. Fries, Low G., and Dan. felt, Swed. 
tält, a tent. + M. Du. zelde, Icel. tjald, 
G. zeit. 

Tilt (2), to cause to heel over, to joust 
in a tourney. (E.) Orig. sense ‘tototter’; 
hence to cause to totter, to upset, tilt over, 
upset an enemy in a tourney. M.E. tilten, 
tulten, to totter, be unsteady ; answering 
to an A. S. *ty/tan (not found), regularly 
formed (by change from ea to ze, y) from 
A.S. tealt, adj., unsteady, unstable.+Icel. 
tölta, to amble; Norw. £y/fa, to walk on 
tiptoe; Swed. tu/ta, to waddle ; G.ze//, an 
ambling pace. Cf. Totter. Der. /z%, sb. 

Tilth ; see Till (1). 

Timber, wood for building. (E.) A.S. 
timber, material to build with; for *¢imro- 
(the 5 being excrescent). + Icel. timdr, 
Dan. fömmer, Swed. timmer; G. zimmer. 
Cf. Goth. timrjan, to build. From Teut. 

| base *tem-, to build; cf. Gk. 3ép-ew, to 
build; L. dom-us, a house. See Dome: 
Brugm. i. $ 421 (8). (y DEM.) 

Timbrel, a kind of tambourine. (F.— 
L.—Gk.) Dimin. of M. E. t¿móre, a small 
tambourine. = O. F. timbre, a timbrel. = 
L. tympanum, a drum. — Gk. röuravor, 
adrum. See Tympanum. 

Time. (E.) A.S. tima. + Icel. im: ; 
Dan. time; Swed. timme. Teut. type 
*ti-man-. Allied to Tide. 

Timid, fearful. (F.—L.) F. timide. = 
L. timidus, = L. timére, to fear. 
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timorous. (L.) Coined,with suffix-ous, 
from L. timor, fear. = L. timére, to fear. 

Tin. (E) A.S. tin.4Du. tin, Icel. tin, 
Dan. fin, Swed. tenn, G. zinn. «| Distinct 
from L. stannum (F. étain). 

Tincture. (L.) L. żinctūra, a dyeing. 
= L. tinctus, pp. of tingere, to dye. See 
Tinge. 

Tind, to light or kindle. (E.) Also 
spelt zine; nearly obsolete. M.E. tender. 
A. S. -tendan, to kindle. + Dan. /ende, 
Swed. tánda, Goth. tandjan. Teut. type 
*tandjan-, from the 2nd grade of a lost 
strong verb *tendan-, making pt. t. *tand, 
pp. *tundanoz. See below. 

tinder. (E) M. E. finder, more com- 
monly tunder, tondre. A.S. tyndre, f., 
anything for kindling fires from a spark. 
Cf. O. H.G. zuntira, tinder. Teut. type 
*tund-ir-0n; from *tund, weak grade of 
lost verb *tendan, to kindle; see above. + 
Icel. tundr (cf. tandri, fire); Dan. tónder, 
Swed. tunder; Du. tonder; G. zunder, 
tinder. 

Tine (1), the tooth or spike of a fork 
or harrow. (E) Formerly tind. M. E. 
tind, A. S. tind. + Icel. tindr, Swed. 
tinne, Dan. dial. zind, tooth of a rake; 
M. H. G. zint. Teut. type */endoz, m. ; 
allied to L. dens (gen. dent-zs), a tooth ; cf. 
also Skt. danta-, a tooth. Noreen, $ 144. 
See Tooth. 

Tine (2), to kindle; see Tind. 

Tine (3), to lose. (Scand.) Icel. ¢yna, 
to lose. = Icel. 2701, loss, damage; allied 
to A. S. téona, harm ; see Teen. 

Tinge, to dye. (L.) L. tingere, pp. 
tinctus, to dye (see Tint).+Gk. réyyev, 
to wet, dye; O.H.G. thunkon, G. tunken, 
to dip, steep (from the weak grade). 
(4 TENG.) 

Tingle. (E. M. E. ¢inglen, a by-form 
of Zinklen, to tinkle, which, again, is a 
frequentative form of M.E, finken, to 
tink (see tinker), of which a weaker form 
is fing. ‘To Zing, tinnire; tingil, tinnire;' 
Levins (1570). Cf. E. Fries. /ingeln. 
The orig. sense was to ring, then to vibrate, 
thrill, to feel a sense of vibration as when 
a bell is rung. 

tinker. (E) M.E.inkere. Socalled 
because he makes a /z»£zng sound, in the 
mending of metal pots, &c. From M. E. 
tinken, to ring or tinkle; Wyclif, 1 Cor. 
xiii. I. Of imitative origin; cf. M. Du. 
tinge-tangen, to tingle, tintelen, to tinkle; 
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a bell ring; L. /nnire, to tinkle, ring, 
tintinnum, a tinkling. Cf. Tudor E. /zz4- 
ler, a tinker (Levins). 

tinkle, to jingle. (E.) Frequentative 
of M. E. zinken, to ring; see tinker. 

Tinsel, gaudy ornament. (F. — L.) 
From M.F. estíncele, a spark, a star-like 
ornament; for *escintele.=L. scintilla, a 
spark. See Scintillation, Stencil. 

Tint, a tinge of colour. (L.) Formerly 
tinct. Spenser has femct = dyed. = L. 
tinctus, pp. of tingere, to dye; see Tinge. 
Or from Ital. zinta, a dye. — L. tincta, fem. 
of tinctus. 

iny, very small. (F.—L.) Preceded, 
in Shakespeare, by the word /i#t/e; as, 
‘a little tiny boy,’ ‘my little tiny thief,’ 
‘pretty little tiny kickshaws;’ spelt time 
or tyne in ed. 1623. Lydgate has a /zttle 
tyne, a little bit. Perhaps from O. F. 
tinee, a tubful (hence, quantity, bit); from 
O. F. tine, a tub. (Athen., July 21, 1900.) 

Tip (1). (E.) Often associated with 
top, but not etymologically connected with 
it. M. E. 75. 4- Du. Swed. Dan. t¿p, Low 
G. tipp; cf. G. zipfel, a small tip. Allied 
to Du. and E. Fries. tepel, a nipple, teat, 
and to E. Tap (2). Cf. M. Du. Z£en, a 
teat. Der. ¢i~, vb., chiefly in pp. t¿pped, 
i.e. furnished with a silver top or iron 
spike; whence 2ipped-staff, later tipstaff, 
an officer with a tipped staff; cf. //29/e. 

Tip (2), to tilt. (E) Generally in the 
phrase ip up, or tip over; a secondary 
form of Zap. Cf. tip and run, i.e. tap and 
run (a game) ; tip for tap, blow for blow 
(Bullinger's Works, i. 283), now tit for tat. 
E. Fries. zifden, to tap lightly.4-Low G. 
tippen; Swed. tippa, to tap, tip, strike 
gently, touch lightly. Cf. Icel. zasa, to 
tap. See Tap (1). 

‘Tippet. (L.—Gk.) M.E. tipet, tepet. 
A. S. tæppet, a carpet, tippet. = L. tapete, 
cloth, hangings; see Tapestry. 

Tipple, to drink habitually. (Scand.) 
Norweg. tip/a, to tipple, frequentative of 
tippa, to drip from a point or tip; Swed. 
dial. t¿ppa, to drip, from 7/72, a tip; cf. 
Du. zepel, a nipple, teat ; see Tip (1). 

Tipsy. (E. Lit. ‘unsteady. Formed 
from fi (2) with suffix -sy, as in frick-sy, 
&c.; see Tip (2) above. 

irade, a strain of reproof. (F.—Ital. 

—Late L.) F. trade, lit. ‘a lengthening 
out.’ = Ital. //ra/a, a drawing, a pulling. = 
Ital. Zirare, to pull, draw, pluck ; the same 
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Tire (1), to exhaust. (E.) M. E. zirien, 
teorien. A.S. teorian, (1) to be tired, (2) 
to tire; weak verb; see Azire in New E. 
Dict. ‘ Fatigatus, atered;’ Voc. 170. 30. 

Tire (2), to deck. (F.) Both as sb. 
and vb. M.E. fir, tyr, sb.; which is 
merely M. E. a¢zr with the initial a dropped. 
Thus zzre is short for attire, like peal (of 
bells) for appeal. See Attire. 

Tire (3), a hoop of iron that binds the 
fellies of wheels. (F.) ‘Tire, the orna- 
ment of womens heads, the iron band of 
a cart-wheel,’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Prob. 
identical with /zre, a woman's head-dress. 
Tire meant to deck, also to arrange, being 
short for attire. Palsgrave has: ‘I tyer 
an egge, Je accoustre; I tyer with gar- 
mentes, &c. See Tire (2). 

Tire (4), to tear a prey, as is done by 
predatory birds. (F. — Late L.) M. E. 
tiren, to tear a prey.=F. “rer, to pull, 
drag. See Tirade. 

Tire (5), a train. (F.— Late L.) Only 
in Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 35. From F. tier, 
to draw ; see Tirade and Tier. 

Tiro, Tyro, a novice. (L.) L. ro, a 
novice, recruit. @ The frequent spelling 
with y is absurd. 

Tisic; see Phthisis. 

Tissue. (F.—L.) F. Zísse, ‘a ribbon, 
fillet, or headband of woven stuffe;? Cot. 
Also £zssu, masc., tissue, fem., woven ; old 
pp. of Zistre (mod. F. tisser), to weave. = 
L. texere, to weave. See Text. 

Tit (1), a small horse or child. (Scand.) 
Icel. t¿ttr, a tit, bird; Norw. ?:/a, a little 
bird, small trout. Cf. prov. E. ¢¢ty, small. 

Tit (2), a teat. (E) A.S. zz, titt, a 
teat; see Teat. 

Titan, a giant. (L.—Gk.) L. 7itan; 
cf. zitio, a firebrand.—Gk. Tırav, a giant; 
perhaps allied to rırw, day (Prellwitz).+ 
Skt. titha-, fire. (4/TEITH, to burn.) 
Der. titan-ic. 

Tit for tat, blow for blow. (Scand.) 
A corruption of 7/7? for tap, where tip is a 
slight tap (Bullinger, Works, i. 283). 

ithe, a tenth part. (E.) M.E. tithe, 
also tethe. A.S. teoda, tenth; O. Merc. 
-tegda ; fuller form feogoda, corresponding 
to Gk. Séxaros, tenth. See Ten. 

Titillation, a tickling. (F.-L.) F. 
titillation. — L. acc. titillationem, a tick- 
ling.=L. ¿itillatus, pp. of fire, to 
tickle. 

Titlark. (Scand. and E.) Lit. ‘small 
lark ;’ from Tit (1) and Lark. 
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Title. (F.—L.) M.E. zirle.=O.F. 
title (F. titre). =L. titulum, acc. of titulus, 
a superscription on atomb or altar. Der. 
tétul-ar, from F. titulaire, titular. 

Titmouse, a kind ofsmall bird. (Scand. 
and E.) Not connected with mouse; the 
true pl. should be ¢ztmouses, but titmice 
is used, by confusion with mce. M. E. 
fitmose. Compounded of 7:7, small (see 
Tit (1)); and A.S.mase, a name for several 
small birds, e. g. A. S. frec-mäse, col-máse, 
spic-máse, all names of birds. + Du. mees, 
G. meise, a titmouse, small bird; Icel. 
meisingr (F.mesange). Tent. type*maisõn-, 
f.; the sense of which was ‘twittering’; 
cf. L. maerére (for *maesére, cf. maes-tus), 
to lament, mourn (Franck). 

Titter, to giggle. (E.) The same as 
M. E. ziteren, to prattle ; from a repetition 
of the syllable 7, which was also used to 
indicate laughter, as in the word Ze-Aee (in 
Chaucer). See also twitter and twaddle. 
And see Tattle. 

Tittle, a jot. (F.-L) M.E. zitel. = 
O.F. title, a title; M.F. ttre, tiltre, ‘a 
tittle, a small line drawn over an abridged 
word, also a title; ' Cot. = L. Zitulum, acc. 
of titulus, a title. B. In late Latin 1¿tu/us 
must have meant a mark over a word, as 
shewn by O, F. ¢z¢/e (above). Wyclif has 
titel for the Vulgate t¿tulus (Matt. v. 18). 

Tittle-ta , prattle ; see Tattle. 

To. (E) M.E. £v. A.S. tō. + Du. 
toe, G. zu; O. Irish do, Russ. do, to, up to. 
Cf. Gk. -de, towards. 

to- (2), prefix, to. (E.) Only in to-day, 
to-gether, to-morrow, to-night, to-ward; 
and in the obsolete M. E. fo-name, nick- 
name, and a few other words; see To-day. 

To- (1), prefix, in twain, asunder, to 
pieces. (E. Only retained in the phrase 
all to-brake = utterly broke asunder, Judges 
ix. 53. The M. E. phrase al to-brake meant 
wholly brake-asunder, the al being adver- 
bial, and to-órake the pt. t. of tobreken, 
to break asunder. But about A. D. 1500, 
it was mistakenly written al/-to brake, as if 
all-to meant ‘altogether,’ and brake was 
separate from /o; and later writers much 
confused the matter, which is still often 
wrongly explained. The A. S. żō-, prefix, 
was very common, as in /öbrecan, to break 
asunder, Zöbläwan, to blow asunder; cog- 
nate with O. Friesic Zo-, Ze-; and allied to 
O. H. G. zar-, G. zer-, signifying “asun- 
der.’ 

To- (2), prefix; see To. 
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Toad. (E) M.E. “ode. A.S. tadige, 

tädie, atoad. Der. /ad-pole. 

toad-eater. (E.) Formerlya com- 
panion or assistant to a mountebank, who 
pretended to eat toads, swallow fire, &c.; 
now represented by foady. 

Toast (1), scorched bread. (F.—L.) 
O.F. tostee, a toast of bread; orig. pp. 
fem. =L. fos ta (for *tors-ta), pp. fem. of 
torrére, to parch ; see Torrid. 

toast (2), a person whose health is 
drunk. (F.—L.) The reference is to the 
toast usually put in stirrup-cups, &c., in 
drinking healths; see the story in the 
Tatler, no. 24, June 4, 1709 (Todd). 

Tobacco. (Span.—Hayti) Span. ża- 
baco. A word taken from the language of 
Hayti (Clavigero, Hist. of Mexico). Las 
Casas says that tabaco was the name of the 
pipe in which the Caribs smoked the plant. 

Fobo gan, a kind of snow-sledge. 
(Amer. Indian.) A Canadian perversion 
of an Amer. Indian odabagan, a sledge. 

Tocher, 2 dowry. (Gael.) Gael. and 
Trish tochar, a dowry, assigned portion. = 
O. Irish tochur, a putting; tochurim, I 
put. — O. Irish fo-, do-, to; cuir-¿m, I put, 
assign. 

Tocsin, sound of an alarm-bell. (F.— 
Tenut. and L.) M. F. toguesing (F. tocsin), 
an alarm-bell, orits sound ; see Cot. Lit. 
‘striking of the signal-bell.’ = O, F. togu-er, 
to strike, touch (Picard /o£er, Norm. dial. 
toquer, to strike) ; O. F. sing (Norm. dial. 
sin), a bell, from Late L. signum, a bell, 
L. signum, a sign; see Touch and Sign. 

Tod, a bush, a measure of wool, a fox. 
(Scand.) Icel. toddi, a tod of wool, bit, 
pisce (the fox being named /oZ from his 

ushy tail).+E. Fries. todde, a bundle; 
Du. /odde, a rag; G. zotte, zote, a tuft of 
hair, anything shaggy. 

To-day, this day. (E.) Compounded of 
to, prep., and day ; to being formerly used 
in the sense of “for.” Thus A. S. to dege = 
for the day, to-day ; dege being the dat. of 
dag, day. So also to-night, to-morrow. 

Toddle, to walk unsteadily. (E.) The 
same as Lowl. Sc. tottle, to walk with 
short steps, and equivalent to E. totter; 
see Totter. Cf. tottlish, tottery, unsteady 
(Cent. Dict.) ; Bavarian zo/fe/n, zotten, to 
toddle, walk feebly. 

Toddy. (Hindustani — Pers.) Hind. 
tari, pr * vulgarly toddy, juice or sap of 
the palmyra-tree, &c.; H. H. Wilson. = 
Hind. /är, a palm-tree, palmyra-tree. — 
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Pers. far, a palm-tree yielding toddy; 
Skt. Zala-. @ The Hind. y has a peculiar 
[cerebral] sound, which has come to be 
represented by d in English. 

Toe. (E) A.S. za, pl. tán. A con- 
tracted form; O. Merc. Zähae. + Du. 
teen, Icel. /ä, Dan. taa, Swed. tá, G. zehe; 
O. H. G. zéha, a toe. Tenut. type *aihon. 
(Further connexions unknown.) 

Toft, a green knoll, open ground, home- 
stead. (Scand.) M. E. ‘oft, a knoll. = 
Icel. fof? (pron. oft), also tupt (pron. 
tuft), toft, tomt (the oldest spelling), a 
place to build on. Perhaps for *tumft- 
<*tump- (Noreen, §§ 83, 238), as if ‘ suit- 
able place’; from */um-, weak grade of 
*tem-an-, O. Sax. teman, to suit. Cf. G. 
zunft,a guild, O. H. G. zumft ; and Goth. 
ga-timan, to suit. 

Toga. (L.) L. toga, a mantle, lit. cover- 
ing. — L. fegere, to cover. See Tegument. 

Together. (E.) M.E. zogedere. = A.S. 
to-gedre, to-gadere. — A.S. tõ, to, gador-, 
geador, together; see Gather. 

Toil (1),labour; to labour. (F. — L.) 
M.E. 7077, disturbance, tumult ; Zoz/ez,to pull 
about (the sense having somewhat altered). 
=0. F. Zosllier, M. F. touiller, to entangle, 
shuffle together, mix confusedly, trouble, 
&c.; see Cotgrave. Godefroy also gives 
the sb. tooil, toeil, toil, toel, a massacre, 
trouble, confusion, disorder. == L. tudicu- 
lare, to stir up (Hatzfeld). — L. /udicula, 
a machine for bruising olives, d.min. of 
tudes, a mallet. = L. tud-, as in tu-tud-7, 
pt. t. of tundere, to beat. «[ Toil is often 
derived from M. Du. fuylen, to till or 
manure land, but it is impossible to explain 
it from this source; the M. E. usage is 
completely at variance with this view. 

Toil (2), a net, snare. (F.—L.) F. Zoiie, 
cloth; pl. Zozles, toils, snares for wild 
beasts. = L. /2la, a web, thing woven; for 
*fex-la, from texere, to weave. See Text. 

toilet, toilette. (F.—L.) F. toilette, 
* a toylet, the stuff which drapers lap about 
their cloths, a bag to put nightcloths in ;’ 
Cot. = F. toile, a cloth (above). 

Toise, 2 measure, 6 ft. 4} in. (F.—L.) 
F. toise, ‘a fadome ;’ Cot. = L. tensa, sc. 
brachia, neut. pl. ot tensus, pp. of tendere, 
to stretch (reach). See Tend. 

Tokay, a wine. (Hungary) From 
Tokay, a town in Hungary, E. N. E. from 
Pesth. 

Token. (E.) M.E. token. A.S. tacen, 
täcn. + Du. teeken, Icel. /eikn, Dan. 
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tegn, Swed. tecken, G. zeichen, Goth. 
taikns. Teut. types *tazknom, n., tatkniz, 
f. ; allied to Teach. Usually referred to 
an Idg. base *deig-, by-form of *deik-, as 
in Gk. 8eík-vvji, I shew, cognate with 
Goth. ga-tethan, to point out; which is 
not wholly satisfactory. 

Tolerate. (L.) From pp. of L. soler- 
Gre, to put up with; allied to Zollere, 
to lift, bear, take.4-Skt. tu/, to lift, Gk. 
tAjvat, to suffer, A. S. Jolian, to endure. 
(yTEL.) f. From L. //a/uz, supine of 
tollere, usually written /atum, are formed 
numerous derivatives, such as ab-/at-ive, 
collat-ion, di-late, e-late, ob-late, &c.- 

Toll (1),atax. (E.;orL.—Gk.) M.E. 
tol. A.S. toll, tribute. Du. 707, Icel. ¢o//r, 
Dan. told (for *zo/7), Swed. tull, G. zoll. 
Teut. type *zu//oz, m.; which might be 
explained as < *fu/noz, from the weak 
grade */u/ (with suffix -=02) of *el, 
the root of Tale; with the sense ‘that 
which is counted out or paid. But the 
existence of by-forms, as A.S. /o/z, toll 
(whence Zo/nere, a toller), O. Sax. tolna, 
O. Fries. Zo/ne, toll, O. H. G. zollan-tuom, 
as well as O. H. G. zo/ozari, M. Du. tol- 
lenaer, a toller, suggest that the forms are 
borrowed from Late L. tolónium, for L. 
telontum, which is from Gk. reAdwiov, a 
toll-house (Matt. ix. 9); from Gk. réAos, 
an end, a toll. Cf. F. Zon/zeu, a toll; from 
Late L. /onleium, tolneum, for L. telönium. 
Toll (2), to pull a bell, sound as a bell. 
(E.) The old use was ‘to fo// a bell,’ i. e. 
to pull it; from M. E. follen, to stir, draw, 
pull, allied to ¢ud/en, to entice, allure, and 
prob. to A. S. fortyllan, to allure; see 
Till (3). 

Tolu, a kind of resin. (S. America.) 
Said to be named from 7o/u, a place 
on the N. W. coast of New Granada, 
now Colombia, in S. America. 

Tom, pet name for Thomas. (L.—Gk. 
—Heb.) M.E. Thomme. = L. Thomas. 
= Gk. Owuáas, Thomas; ‘a twin. Cf. 
Heb. Zömim, pl., twins. 

Tomahawk, a light war-hatchet. (W. 
Indian.) Algonkin /omehagen, Mohegan 
tumnahegan, Delaware tamoihecan, a war- 
hatchet. ‘Explained by Lacombe from 
the Cree dialect: ofomahuk, knock him 
down; ofamahwaw, he is knocked down ;’ 
Cent. Dict. 

Tomato, a love-apple. (Span. — Mexi- 
can.) Span. (and Port.) tomate. = Mexican 
tomatl, a tomato. 
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Tomb. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. somée=L. 
tumba.=Gk. rúpBa, a late form of r/uBos, 
atomb. Allied to Tumulus. 

Tomboy, a rude girl. (L.—Gk.—Heb,; 
and E.) From Tom and Boy. 

Tome, a volume. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. 
tome.=L. acc. tomum.=—Gk. répos, a 
section, a volume.=Gk. rop-, and grade 
of Tep-, as in Tép-vew, to cut. Allied to 
Tonsure. (4/TEM.) 

To-morrow; see To-day. 

Tomtit, a small bird. (L.- Gk. — Heb.; 
and Scand.) From Tom and Tit. 

Tomtom, a kind of drum. (Bengäli.) 
Bengali ¢antan, vulgarly tomtom, a small 
drum. Prob. named from the sound. 

Ton, Tun, a large barrel, great weight. 
(L.) M. E. tonne, a large barrel, hence a 
great weight. A. S. zunne, a barrel. So 
also Du. Zoz, Icel.Swed. tuna, Dan. tónde, 
tun, cask; G. zonne, cask, weight; Gael. 
and Irish /uwrna, W. tynell, tun, barrel. 
All from Late L, turna, a cask (gth cent.). 
If the orig. sense was ‘ wine-skin,’ perhaps 
from O. Irish zonn, skin. 

Tone. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. /on.=L. acc. 
tonum.=Gk. róvos, a thing stretched, a 
string, note, tone. = Gk. rov-, 2nd grade 
of rev-, as in *revyeıv > Teivew, to stretch. 
+Skt. tan, to stretch. (YTEN.) 

Tongs, sb. pl. (E.) M.E. tonge, tange, 
sing. sb.; the pl. is due to the zwo arms 
of the instrument. A.S. Zange, a pair of 
tongs, pincers; also ¢ang.+4 Du. fang, Icel. 
tong (pl. tangir), Dan. fang, Swed. tång, 
G. zange. Orig. sense ‘a biter’ or ‘nip- 
per’; from a nasalised form of YDAK, to 
bite, as in Gk. dáxvew. Brugm. i. $ 420. 

Tongue. (E.) M. E. tunge, tonge. A.S. 
Zunge. + Icel. Swed. tunga, Dan. tunge, 
Du. zong, G. zunge, Goth. tuggð (=tungö). 
Teut. type *ungön, f. + O. Lat. dingua 
(L. lingua), a tongue. Root uncertain. 
Allied to Lingual. Brugm. i. $ 441. 

Tonic. (Gk.) Lit. “giving tone.’ - Late 
Gk. rovırös, adj., from róvos; see Tone. 

To-night; see To-day. 

Tonsil. (F.—L.) M.F. Zonsille ; Cot. 
= L. tonsilla, formed from the pl. zonsilla, 
the tonsils. ‘There is one [Latin] sb. in 
-Zi, Lat. tolés, pl. m. ** wen on the neck,” 
for *tons-lt-, from zens- “ stretch” (Goth. 
at-thinsan, to draw towards one, Lith. 
tgs-ti, to stretch by pulling); tomsille, 
“tonsils,” points to an older form */oms-/o- 
or *tons-la;’ Brugm. ii. $ 98. 

Tonsure. (F.—L.) F. tonsure. = L. 
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tonsüra, a clipping. = L. tomsus, pp. of | whipe a top;’ Hexham. 


TORCH 
g Or from M: 


tondere, to shear, clip. Cf. Gk. révdew, to | Du. 205, borrowed from M. H. G. topf. 


gnaw; see Tome. 

Tontine, a kind of lottery. (F.—Ttal.) 
F. tontine. Named from Laurence Zontz, 
a Neapolitan (about A.D. 1653). 

Too. (E.) The emphatic form of to, 
prep.; used adverbially. 

Tool. (E) M. E. tol, tool. A.S. tol, 
a tool. + Icel. 20%, neut. pl, tools. Lit. 
an implement for working with; Teut. 
type *ölom, n., for *föu-lom ; where *t0u- 
is related to */au, as in A.S. tawian, to pre- 
pare, dress, get ready. See Taw. Streit- 
berg, § 85. 

Toom, empty. (Scand.) M.E. tom, 
toom. = Icel. tomr, Swed. Dan. tom, empty. 

Toot (1), to peep, spy; see Tout. 

Toot v to blow a horn. (O.Low G.) 
Spelt tute in Levins (1570). - M. Du. tuy- 
ten, ‘to sound a cornet,’ Hexham; cf. Du. 
toethoren, a toot-horn, bugle. Cf. Swed. 
¿juta, Dan. tude, to howl, to toot; Icel. Jyota 
(pt. t. faut), to resound, blow a horn; 
E. Fries. and Low G. zuten, to toot; A.S. 
péotan, to howl; cf. Goth. thuthaurn, 
a trumpet. Of imitative origin; but the 
M. Du. form may have been borrowed 
from Scandinavian. 

Tooth. (E.) A. S. 70, pl. ted and todas. 
Lengthened o produced loss of » (/00 < 
tonth).+ Du. tand, Icel. tónn, Dan. tand, 
Swed. tand, G. zahn, O. H. G. zand, zan. 
Teut. stem */anth- ; or (in Goth. tunthus) 
*/anth-.$+L. dens (stem dent-), Lith. dan- 
tis, W. dant, Skt. danta-, Gk. ódoús (stem 
ööövr-). All participial forms ; Idg. stem 
*(e)dént-; orig. sense ‘eating’; from y/ 
ED, to eat; see Eat. 

Top (1), summit. (E) M.E. top. A.S. 
top.+ Du. top; Icel. ot tuft, top; Dan. 
top, tuft, crest, top; Swed. opp, summit ; 
G. zopf, tuft, top. Der. /o22-4e, to be top- 
heavy, tumble over. 

Top (2),a child's toy. (F.-G.) M.E. 
op. — A. F. *top, only found in the dimin. 
form topet.  ' Trocus, topet;” Glasgow 
MS. (Godefroy); cf. O. F. copier, to turn 
as a top; also upin, a pipkin (Cot.). = 
M. H. G. topf, a top, pot, scull (apparently 
with reference to the large hollow hum- 
ming-top).+Low G. dop, a shell; M. Du. 
dop, doppe, a top (also top, from H. G.), 
dof, a shell, doppe, a little pot; E. Fries. 
dop, doppe, a shell. Prob. allied to M. E. 
doppen, to dive, dip (a water-pot) ; and to 
E. Dip, Deep. Cf. M. Du. topen, ‘to 


Topaz, a gem. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F.7o- 
Pase. =L. topazus, topazion.=Gk. róralos, 
romäfıov, a topaz. @ Pliny derives it 
from an island called Zopazas, in the Red 
Sea, the position of which is ‘ conjectural’ ; 
from Gk. rordleıv, to conjecture, This is 
* conjectural’ indeed. 

Toper, a great drinker. (F. or Ital. — 
Teut.) Certainly allied to F. tóper, to 
cover a stake, a term in dice-playing ; 
whence ¿ópe, interjection (short for je tópe, 
I accept your offer) in the sense ‘ agreed !’ 
Also used as a term in drinking; cf. M. 
Ital. topa, in dicing, agreed! throw! also 
(in drinking), I pledge you! Cf. Span. 
topar, to butt, strike, accept a bet. Of 
Teut. origin; from the striking of hands 
or of glasses together, as in Picard zoper, 
to strike hands in bargaining, Ital. zz- 
foppare, to strike against an obstacle. 
Originally from the placing together of 
the tops of the thumbs, at the same time 
crying topp! See Ihre, Outzen, Brem. 
Wörterbuch. 

Topiary. (L.—Gk.) Topiary work is 
a term applied to clipped trees and shrubs. 
L. Zopiärius, belonging to landscape gar- 
dening. =L. topia, fancy gardening. = Gk. 
TÓTOS, a place, district. 

topic. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. topiques, 
* topicks, books or places of logical inven- 
tion? =L. Zozca, sb. pl., title of a work by 
Aristotle. = Gk. toma (the same), neut. 
pl. of romıxös, local, relating to rönoı or 
common-places. = Gk. róros, a place. 

topography. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. topo- 
graphie. = Ll. topographia. = Gk. Tono- 
"ypadía, description of a place. = Gk. rórro-s, 
a place; ypap-ev, to describe. 

Topple; see under Top (1). 

Topsyturvy. (E) Formerly zo- 
turuy, topsydturvy, topsy-tervy (1528). 
[Not for top-side-turvy, where top-side= 
upper side; for topsytervy is the older 
form.] Just as upside down was formerly 
upsodown, so topsytervy prob. = top so 
tervy. Tervy is from M. E. terven, to 
roll, roll back (hence, overthrow) ; see 
my Gloss. to Chaucer; cf. M. E. over- 
tyrven, to upset; A.S. tearflian, to turn, 
roll over ; Low G. ¢arven, to roll or turn 
upa cuff. €] Explained /opside Pother way 
by late writers, where other way is a false 
gloss. 

Torch. (F.-L.) M.E. /orche.=F. 
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torche, a torch, also a wreath, wreathed 
wisp or piece of tow (Low L. /ortia, a 
torch), twist. = Late L. tortica, a torch; 
(cf. porche from porticum). =L. tortus, pp. 
of torquére, to twist. See Torture. 

torment. (F.—L.) O. F. torment (F. 
tourment).= L. tormentum, an engine for 
throwing stones, or for inflicting torture. 
Formed with suffix -mentum from tor-, for 
torc-, base of torquére, to twist, hurl. 

tormentil, a herb. (F.—L.) F. or- 
mentille (Cot.) ; Late L. tormentilla, Voc. 
713. 6. Said to be so called from its 
relieving tooth-ache. = O. F. torment, tor- 
ment, pain (above). 

Tornado, a hurricane. (Span. — L.) 
Dampier speaks of ‘ tornadoes or thunder- 
showers.’ For *tronada. = Span. tronada, a 
thunder-storm. = Span. ¿ronar, to thunder. 
= L, tonáre, to thunder. 

Torpedo. (L.) L. zorp2do, numbness ; 
also a cramp-fish (which electrifies or 
numbs). = L, /o722re, to be numb (below). 

torpid, sluggish. (L.) L. torpidus, 
benumbed. = L. ¢orpére, to be numb or 
stiff. Cf. Lith. Zzzz, to grow stiff; Russ. 
terpnute, to grow numb.  Brugm. i. 
§ 521. 

Torque, a collar of twisted gold. (F. 
—L.) F. torque, in Littré. —L. torguem, 
acc. of Zorques, a twisted collar, a torque. 
=L. torquére, to twist. See Torture. 
Cf. W. torch, a wreath, O. Irish torc. 

Torrent. (F.—L.) F. torrent, = L. 
acc. torrentem, a raging stream; from 
torrens, raging, impetuous, boiling, hot ; 
orig. pres. pt. of Zorr£re, to heat (below). 

torrid, (F.—L.) F. torride.=L. tor- 
ridus, scorched. = L. ¢orrére, to scorch. + 
Gk. repreodaı, to become dry. See Ter- 
race, Thirst. (4/fERS.) 

Torsion. (F. — L.) F. torsion, ‘a 
wresting;’ Cot. = L. acc. Zorsiönem, a 
wringing. =L. fors-, as in Zors-z, pt. t. of 
torquére, to twist. 

orso, trunk of a statue. (Ital.—L.— 
Gk.) Ital. torso, stump, trunk, stalk. = L. 
thyrsus, stalk, stem. — Gk. 6pcos, a stalk, 
rod, thyrsus. 

Tort, a wrong. (F.—L.) F. tort, a 
wrong, harm; pp. of tordre, to twist. = 
L. tortus, pp. of torquére, to twist. 

tortoise. (F. — L.) M.E. tortuce, 
tortu; later, tortoise, with changed suffix ; 
cf. Prov. Zortesa, a tortoise. The M. E. 
tortu answers to F. tortue, a tortoise; Late 
L. tortica. So named from the twisted 
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feet; cf. O. F. fortis, crooked. All due to 
L. tort-us, pp. of torguére, to twist. 

tortuous. (F.—L.) M.E. tortuos.= 
F. tortueuz.=—L. tortudsus, crooked, = L, 
tortus, pp. of forguere, to twist (below). 

rture. (F.—L.) F. torture. = L. 

tortura, torture, wringing pain. = L. tortus, 
pp. of torquére, to twist, wring, whirl. 
(YTERQ) 

Tory. (Irish) First used about 1680 
in the political sense. The Irish State 
Papers, Jan. 24, 1656, mention ‘ tories 
and other lawless persons. = Irish Zorridhe, 
toruighe, lit. a (hostile) pursuer, also a 
searcher (hence, a pinadeen cf. totreacht, 
pursuit, search, &c. = Irish ‘otrighim, I 
fancy, I pursue, search closely. Cf. Gael. 
toir, pursuit, search; O. Irish Zorach? (for 
sdo forachó, pursuit; where do (to) and 
fo (under) are prefixes, and racht is from 
y REG, as in L. reg-ere, to direct, Irish 
rig-im, 1 stretch out. 

Toss, to jerk. (Scand.?) Cf. W. tosto, 
to jerk, toss ; tos, a quick jerk, toss; bor- 
rowed from E. Perhaps from Norw. tossa, 
to scatter, spread out; cf. ‘to zoss hay ;” 
Dan. dial. zusse, to stir, move, shake. 
Allied to Touse. 

Total. (F.—L.) F. total. = Late L. tõ- 
tälis, adj.; extended from L. ¢d¢us, entire. 

Totter, to be unsteady. (E.) Prov. E. 
tolter, a form occurring in Clare's Village 
Minstrel; cf. Lowl. &. tolter, adj. and 
adv., unsteady (not a verb, as Jamieson 
says). Tolter, as a vb., is related to M. E. 
tulten, to tilt, be unsteady (see Tilt (2)); 


and is allied to A. S. tealtrian, to totter, 
from the adj. ¢ea/t, unsteady. + M. Du. 
touteren (<*tolteren), to tremble, shake. 
Cf. prov. E. ‘otter, a swing ; Bavar. ze/tern, 
to hobble along. 
Toucan, 2 Eira, (F.—Brazil) F. tou- 
can; a Brazilian word (Littré). = Guarani 
tucá ; whence Port. tucano. Granada 
gives Guarani £/zcà ( and à both nasal). 
Touch. (F.— Teut.) F. soucher. [Also 
O. F. toguer, Walloon Zoguer, to knock 
or strike against; Ital. Zoccare, to touch, 
strike, smite.] — Teut. *tukhon, represented 
| by Low G. tukken =O. H. G. zucchen, G. 
| zucken, to twitch, draw with a quick 
motion; cf. M.Du. zucken, tocken, ‘to 
knock head to head; to touch;’ Hexham. 
| A secondary verb, due to the weak grade 
| (*tu&) of Teut. *teuhan-, as in Goth. tin- 


| han, A. S. tion (<*téohan), to pull, draw, 


O. H. G. ziohan (G. ziehen), cognate with 
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L. dücere, to draw, lead. (4/DEUK.) 
See Tuck (1) Tow (1). Der. toc-sin, 
tuck-et. 

Touchy, corruption of Tetchy, q. v. 

Tough. (E) M.E. tough. A. S. toh, 
tough.+Du. zaai, flexible, pliant, viscous, 
tough; G. zäh, O. H. G. zähi, tough, 
tenacious. Teut. type *tanxuz (>*táhuz); 
allied to A.S. ge-teng-e, close to, oppres- 
sive, O. Sax. dr-teng-i, oppressive. The 
orig. sense is ‘holding close together’ or 
‘tenacious’; cf. Tongs. 

Tour, a circuit. (F.—L.) Lit. ‘a turn.’ 
= F. tour, lit. a turn; also ‘a turner's 
wheel,’ Cot. = L. tornum, acc. of tornus. 
—Gk. rópvos, a lathe. See Turn. 

Tourmaline, the name of a mineral. 
(F.— Cingalese.) F. tourmaline. Formed 
from the native name in Ceylon, where it 
was called zöramalli. Explained (vaguely) 
as ‘a general name for the cornelian' ; 
Clough, Singhalese Dict. (1830), ii. 246. 

Tournament. (F.-L.-Gk.) M.E. 
turnement, = A. F. tournement, O. F. 
tornoiement, a tournament. = A, F. Zour- 
neier, O.F. tornoter, to joust; cf. A.F. tur- 
ney, torney, O. F. tornot, a tourney, joust, 
lit. a turning about. = O. F. corner, to 
turn; see Turn. 

tourney. (F.-L.-Gk.) A.F. tur- 
ney, O. F. fornoi (above). 

tourniquet. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. tou»- 
niquet, lit. ‘that which turns about;’ a 
name given to a stick turned round to 
tighten a bandage, to stop a flow of blood. 
=F. tourner, to turn (above). Cf. Picard 
torniker, to turn round. 

Touse, to pull about, tear. (E.) M.E. 
tusen, in comp. Zö-füsen, to pull about. 
(Cf. mod. E. Towser, a dog's name, lit. 
‘tearer.’] This answers to E. Fries. /äser, 
to tear, pull, rend. + G. zausen, O. H. G. 
(er)stisan, (zir)ziison, to tug, pull, drag 
about. Der. tussle; cf. toss. 

Tout, to solicit custom. (E.) A dialectal 
form of Zoot. M. E. toten, orig. to peep; 
hence to be on the look-out for custom. 
A. S. totian, to project, stick out (hence, 
peep out); whence 7oorhill, Tothill, a 
look-out hill (W. Twthill at Carnarvon). 

Tow (1), to tug along. (E) M.E. 
towen, tozen. O. Fries. toga, to pull, tow ; 
cf. A. S. toh-line, a tow-line, towing-rope. 
= A. S. tog-, as in tog-en, pp. of téohan, 
zon, to pull, draw. + E. Fries. /agen, Icel. 
toga, to pull; O. H. G. zogon; all simi- 
larly formed from Teut. */u4 (>*tug), 
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weak grade of */euAan-, to draw, cognate 
with L. dácere, to draw, lead. (4/DEUK.) 

Tow (2), coarse part of hemp. (E.) 
M. E. tow, A.S. tow-, occurring in Zetw-/tc 
weorc, material for spinning, lit. ‘tow-like 
stuff,’ and in Zow-hüs, a tow-house, house 
for spinning. Orig. the operation, not the 
material; cf. A. S. getawa, implements. 
Allied to A. S. /awian, to prepare, work ; 
see Taw and Tool. + M. Du. zouw, tow, 
touwen, to tan leather, souwe, a weaver's 
implement; Icel. #0, a tuft of wool for 
spinning. 


oward, Towards. (E.) M. E. 
towardes, formed by adding -es (genitive 
suffix used adverbially) to M. E. toward. 


The A. S. tóweard is usually an adj., with 
the sense ‘future, about to come;’ Zó- 
weardes was a prep., usually put after its 
case. = A. S. /0, to; -weard, in the direc- 
tion of, cognate with Icel. -verör, M. H. G. 
-wert, Goth. -wairths, and allied to L. 
uersus, towards. f. All these suffixes are 
derivatives of the verb appearing in E. as 
worth, to become; see Worth (2). The 
same suffix appears in afler-ward, in- 
ward, &c.; the lit. sense is ‘that which 
has become’ or ‘that which is made to 
be,’ or ‘that which is turned’; hence zz- 
ward = turned in, /o-ward, turned to, &c. 

Towel. (F.-O.H.G.) M. E. towatlle. 
= F. touaille, ‘a towel;' Cot. O. F. 
toaille (Low L. toacula, Span. toalla, Ital. 
tovaglia). =O. H. G. twahtla, dwahila (G. 
zwehle), a towel. = O. H. G. wahan, to 
wash. +A. S. Jwéan (<*pwahan), O. Sax. 
thwahan, Icel. jvà, Swed. tvá, Dan. zoe, 
Goth. zŘwahan, to wash. Cf. A. S. 
Pwäle, a towel (Sweet, O. E. T.) ; Zweal, 
a bath; from Jwéan. 

Tower. (F.—L.—Gk.) O.F. tur, tour. 
=L. turrem, acc. of turris, a tower. = Gk. 
Túpois, TUppis, a tower, bastion ; cf. Gael. 
torr, conical hill, tower, castle. @ A.S. 
torr is from L. turris; and late A. S. tur 
from O. F. zur. 

Town. (E) M. E. touz, an enclosure, 
town. A.S. Zzz, a fence, farm, town.4- 
Du. zuin, fence, Icel. /zz, enclosure, home- 
stead, O. H. G. zún, hedge; Irish and 
Gael. dün, a fortress, W. din, a hill-fort. 
Lit. *fastness;' cf. Gk. Ov-vayus, strength, 
Irish dar, L. dáres, firm. Brugm. i. $ 112, 
ii. § 66. 

"Toxicology, the science which inves- 
tigates poisons. (Gk.) From Gk. ro£ixó-v, 
poison for arrows (from Tófov, a bow); 
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-Aoyla, from Aéyev, to discourse. B. Töfov 
may be from 4/TEKS, to hew, shape ; see 
Technical. But cf. L. /axus, yew-tree. 

Toy, sb. (Du) Du. twig, tools, utensils, 
implements, stuff, refuse, trash; whence 
speel-tuig, playthings, toys, lit. ‘stuff to 
play with’ M. Du. tuyg, ‘silver chains 
with a knife, cizzars, pincushion, &c. as 
women wear, Sewel. + Icel. Zygi, gear, 
Dan. 40, gear, legi-töi, a plaything, toy, 
Swed. tyg, gear, trash, G. zeug, stuff, trash, 
G. spielzeug, playthings. B. The orig. 
sense was stuff, material, gear; and G. 
zeug is connected with G. zeugen, to beget, 
to produce, and even to witness. So also Du. 
tuig is connected with Du.Zuzgez, to equip, 
to witness, E. Fries. Zügen, to produce, pre- 
pare, equip, O. Fries. ¢¢uga, tioga, to wit- 
ness, M. H.G. ztugen, to produce, equip, 
witness; all weak verbs, due to the strong 
Teut. verb *teuhan- (Goth. tiuhan, A. S. 
teon, O. H. G. ziohan, G. ziehen), cognate 
with L. dücere, to lead. (Y DEUK.) 
q As to the sound, cf. koy = Flemish hut. 
See Tow fn» Team. 

Trace (1), a track, foot-print. (F.—L.) 
F. trace, ‘trace, path, tract;’ Cot. A 
verbal sb. from M. F. tracer, to trace, follow, 
also spelt trasser, to trace out, delineate. 
The same as Ital. /racciare, Span. trazar, 
to trace out, Pe sketch. These answer 
to a Late L. *ractiäre, formed from 
tractus, pp. of trahere, to draw, drag. 

trace (2), one of the straps by which 
a vehicle is drawn. (F.—L.) M. E. traice, 
trace, which Palsgrave explains by O. F. 
trays; this is a plural form = mod. F. 
traits, pl. of trait, = O.F. trays, later 
traits, traicts, pl. of traict, explained by 
Cotgrave as ‘a teame-trace or trait.’ Thus 
trace =traits, pl. of trait; see Trait. 

Trachea, wind-pipe. (L.—Gk.) L. 
tráchéa. = Gk. rpaxeia, lit. ‘the rough,’ 
from the rings of gristle round it; fem. of 
Tpaxús, rough. Allied to r&-rpnx-a, pt. t. 
of 0picaew, rapáccev, to disturb. 

k, a course. (F.—Teut.) From 
F. trac, ‘a track, beaten way;’ Cot. 
Norm. dial. frac. Du. trek, a draught; 
trekken, to draw, pull, tow, travel, march, 
&c. Allied to Low G. and E. Fries. 
trekken, O. Fries. trekka, and O. H. G. 
strong verb /rekhan, to scrape, shove, 
draw ; see Franck. Scheler regards F. trac 
as due to F. tracer, to trace; see Trace (1); 
but N. Fries. has /racke for Du. trekken. 

Tract (1), a continued duration, a 
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region. (L.) L. tractus, a drawing out, 
course, region. = L. Zractus, pp. of irakere, 
to draw. 

tract (2), a short treatise. (L.) Short 
for tractate, now little used. = L. ¢ractatus, 
a tractate, treatise, tract. = L. tractátus, 
pp. of tractáre, to handle ; see Treat. 

tractable. (L.) L. tractabilis, man- 
ageable. = L. tractare, to handle, frequent. 
of trahere (pp. tractus), to draw. 

traction, a drawing along. (F.—L.) 
M. F. traction, = Late L. acc. *tractionem, 
acc. of *tractio. = L. tractus, pp. of tra- 
here (above). 

Trade. (E.) The old sense was ‘ path’; 
hence a beaten track, regular business. 
Cf. M. E. trede, a tread, a step; from A. S. 
tredan, to tread; see Tread. Cf. A.S. 
trod, a track, from the weak grade of 
tredan. But the right form occurs in 
Low G. trade, Swed. dial. trad, a beaten 
path, track; from the 2nd grade of the 
verb. Der. /rade-wind, a wind that keeps 
a beaten track, or blows always in the 
same direction. 

Tradition. (L.) From acc. of L. 
träditio, a surrender, a tradition (Col. ii. 8). 
=L. traditus, pp. of trädere, to deliver. 
= L. tra-, for trans, across; -dere, for dare, 
to give. See Trans-, Date. 

Traduce, to defame. (L.) L. tradú- 
cere, to lead over, transport, also, to de- 
fame. Here ¢ra- = trans, across; and 
dücere is ‘to lead’ See Trans- and 
Duke. 

Traffic, vb. (F.—Ital.) F. trafiquer, 
‘to traffick ;’ Cot. = Ital. traficare; cf. 
Span. trafagar, Port. traficar, trafeguear, 
to traffic. B. Origin unknown. It is pro- 
posed to derive the Ital. word from /rafik, 
a late Hebrew form of Gk. 7pomaixós, the 
Gk. rendering of L. wictöriätus, a silver 
coin bearing the image of Victory (Athen., 
Apr. 7, 1900). 

edy. (F. — L. — Gk) O.F. tra- 
gedie. = L. tragedia. = Gk. rpa'yobía, a 
tragedy ; lit.“ a goat-song;? prob. because 
the actors were clad in goat-skins to re- 
semble satyrs. = Gk. rpaygdös, a tragic 
singer; lit, * goat-singer.’=Gk. tpdy-os, a 
he-goat; dds, a singer, contracted from 
áoibós; see Ode. Der. trag-ic, F. tra- 
gique, L. tragicus, Gk. Tpayuós, lit. 


* goatish.’ 
Trail, vb. (F.—L.) M.E. trailen, to 
draw along, answering to A.F. trailer, 


to trail, occurring in /railebaston (below). 
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=O. F. zrailler, to tow a boat; allied to 
F. traille, a ferry-boat with a cord. = L. 
trägula, a drag-net, sledge, ‘raha, a sledge; 
from trahere, to draw. Cf. Gascon ¢trailho, 
a track; Port. tralha, a net; Span. tralla, 
a cord. «[ M. Du. zreylen, to draw along, 
is merely borrowed from F. tra¿ller, ‘to 
traile a deer, or hunt him upon a cold 
sent, to reel, or wind yarn,’ Cot. ; or else 
from E. trail (see Franck). [The A.S. 
trZglian is a very scarce word, in a gloss, 
and means “to pluck.”] 

trailbaston, a law term. (F.—L.) 
Anglo-F. traylebastoun, a term applied to 
certain lawless men. It meant ‘ trail-stick? 
or 'stick-carryer, Fully explained in 
Wright’s Polit. Songs, p. 383; but con- 
stantly misinterpreted. The justices of 
traylbaston were appointed by Edw. I to 
try them. From /raz/, vb. (above); and 
O. F. daston, a stick. See Baton. 

train, sb. and vb. (F.-L.) M.E. 
train, sb., trainen, vb. = M.F. train, a great 
man’s retinue; Zraine, a sledge; trainer, 
to trail along (Cot.). — Late L. traginare, 
to drag along (Schwan). == L. /raAere, to 
draw. Der. frain-band, corruption of 
train d-band. 

Train-oil. (Du.; and F.—L.—Gk.) 
For oil, see Oil. Formerly trane-oyle or 
trane, == M. Du. traen, * trayne-oyle made 
of the fat of whales; also a tear, liquor 
pressed out by the fire;’ Hexham. The 
orig. sense is ‘tear’; then drops forced out 
in boiling blubber, &c. Mod. Du. ¢raan, a 
tear; cf.G.thráne. The G.thrane is really 
a pl. form = M. H. G. trehene, pl. of trahen, 
O, H. G. trahan, a tear; cf. O. Sax. trahni, 
pl., tears ; E, Fries. tran, tear-drops. We 
also find M. H. G. treher, pl., tears, which 
may be connected with O. Northumb. 
taher, a tear, and A. S. Zar, a tear. 
Similarly Du. /raan may be allied to 
Dan. Zaar, a tear, and to E. tear. 

Trait, a feature. (F.-L.) F. trait,a 
line, stroke ; Cot. = F. trait, pp. of traire, 
to draw. = L, trahere, to draw. 

Traitor, one who betrays. (F.—L.) 
O. F. traitor, oblique case from nom. 
traitre. = L. träditörem, acc. of traditor, 
one who betrays. = L. trádere, to betray ; 
see Tradition. 

ectory, the curve which a pro- 
jectile describes. (F.—L.) Suggested by 
M.F. trajectoire, * casting ;’ Cot. Formed 
as if from L. *traiectorsus, belonging to 
projection. = L, zräsectus, pp. of tráicere 
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(= *tra-jicere), to throw across, fling. = 
L. ¢ra-, for trans, across; zacere, to cast. 
Der. traject (M. Y. traject, a ferry), the 
right reading for franect, Merch. Ven. iii. 


4. 53. 
Tram, a coal-waggon, car on rails. 
(Scand.) The words dram-road and tram- 


road occur as early as A.D.1794; we even 
find ¿ram in a will dated 1555 (Surtees 
Soc. Public. xxxviii. 37). The same as 
Lowl. Sc. vam, shaft of a cart, beam, bar, 
prov. E. ¢vam, a milk-bench (orig. a log of 
wood). The /ram-road was prob. at first 
a log-road, then a rail-road on sleepers. = 
Norw. tram, door-step (of wood); ¢raam, 
a frame ; cf. Swed. dial. ¢romm, log, stock 
of a tree, also a summer-sledge ; M. Swed. 
trám, trum, piece of a cut tree. Orig. 
sense a beam, shaft, bar, log; then a shaft 
of a cart, a sledge; cf. E. Fries. frame, 
trime, step of a ladder, handle of a barrow ; 
Low G. traam, a beam, handle of a wheel- 
barrow; O. H. G. drám, trám, M. Du. 
drom, a beam, O. Icel. ¿ram (in Pram- 
vair). @ The ‘derivation’ from Outram 
(about 1800) is ridiculous; it ignores the 
accent, and contradicts the history. 

Trammel. (F.-L.) M. E. ramaile. 
= M. F. tramatl, ‘a tramell, or a net 
for partridges ;’ Cot. (Mod.F. trémail, 
Littré; Gascon tramail ; Ital. tramaglio.) 
Late L, ¢remac(u)/um, a kind of net (Lex 
Salica). Prob. from L. ¢ri-, threefold, and 
macula, a mesh, net (Diez). @ The Span. 
form trasmallo is corrupt. 

Tramontane, foreign to Italy. (F.— 
Ital.-L.) M.F. tramontain. = ltal. tra- 
montano, living beyond the mountains. = L, 
trä-, for trans, beyond ; mont-, stem of 
mons, mountain. 

Tramp, vb. (E) M. E. ¢vampen; not 
in A.S.; E. Fries. trampen. Low G. and 
G. trampen, Dan. trampe, Swed. trampa, 
to tramp, tread; cf. Goth. ana-trimpan 
(pt. t. ana-tramp), to tread on. Nasalised 
form of base TRAP; see Trap (1). 

trample. (E) M.E. trampelen, fre- 
quent. of M. E. trampen (above); E. Fries. 
trampeln.+G. trampeln. 


Aran- Way ; see Tram. 

Trance. (F.—L.) F./ranse,‘a trance, 

or swoon;’ Cot. Lit. a passing away 
from consciousness). = O. F. tramsir, to 
epart, die. = L. ¢ransire, to pass away; 

see Transit. . 

uil. (F.— L.) F. tranguille, 
calm. = L. tranquillus, at rest. 
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Trans-, prefix. (L.) L. trams, beyond, 
across, over. Orig. pres. pt. of a verb 
*trare (whence in-/räre), to pass over; 
cf. Skt. /ara-, a crossing over. @ It occurs 
as trans-, tran-, and £rá-. Brugm. ii. 
$ 579- 

Transact, to perform. (L.) From L. 
transactus, pp. of transigere, to complete. 
= L. trans, beyond, fully; agere, to do. 
See Agent. 

Transalpine. (L.) From L. /rans- 
alpinus, beyond the Alps; see Alp. 

anscend. (L.) L. transcendere, to 
climb over, to surpass. = L, Zran-, for 
trans, beyond ; scandere, to climb. 

Transcribe. (L.) L. transcribere, to 
copy out from one book into another. == 
L. tran-, for trans, across, over; scribere, 
to write. Der. transcript, from neut. of 
pp. tran-scriptus ; also transcript-ion. 

ept. (L.) Lit. cross-enclosure. 
= L. tran-, for trans, across; septum, en- 
closure, orig. neut. of pp. of sépire, sepire, 
to enclose, from sæpēs, a hedge. 

Transfer. (F.—L.) F. transférer. = 
L. trans-ferre, to convey across. = L. trans, 
across ; ferre, to bear; see Bear (1). 

. (F.—L.) F. trans- 
figurer.=L. transfigüräre, to change the 
figure or appearance. — L. ¢rams, across 
(implying change) ; figūra, figure. 

Transfix. .) From L. transfix-us, 
pp. of transfigere, to transfix. = L. trans, 
through; figere, to fix; see Fix. 

Transform. (F.—L.) F. transformer. 
=L. transformare, to change the shape 
of. — L. trans, across (implying change); 

Jormäre, to form, from forma, shape ; see 
Form. 

Transfuse. (L. From L., transfúsus, 
pp. of transfundere, to pour out of one 
vessel into another. — L. /rans, across; 
fundere, to pour; see F'use (1). 

ession. (F.—L.) F. /rans- 
gression. = L. acc. transgressiónem, a pas- 
sage across, in late Lat. a transgression. — 
L. transgressus, pp. of transgredi, to go 
across. = L. /rans, beyond ; gradi, to step, 
go; see Grade. 

Transient. (L.) From /ransient-, 
supposed stem of L. ¢ransiens, passing 
away, though the real stem is ¢ranseunt- ; 
pres. pt. of transire, to pass across or away. 
=L. trans, beyond ; ze, to go. 

transit. (L.) L. transitus, lit. a 
passing across. =L. Zransitum, supine of 
transire, to pass across (above). 


TRANSPOSE 
Translate. (F.-L.) F. translater, 


Cot. = Late L. /ranslätäre, to translate 

(12th cent.).=L. translátus, transferred ; 
used as pp. of transferre (but from a dif- 
ferent root).=L. trans, across, beyond; 
latus, borne, used as pp. of ferre, to bear. 
See Tolerate. 

Translucent, allowing light to pass 
through. (L.) L. Zranslücent-, stm of 
pres. pt. of /ranslücere, to shine through. 
=L. trans, beyond ; lácére, to shine; see 
Lucid. 6 

i tion. (F.—L.) F.trans- 
migration. = L. acc. -transmigrationem, 
orig. a removing from one country to 
another. = L. /ransmigräre, to migrate 
across. == L. rans, across; migräre, to go; 


see Migrate. 

Transmit, (L) L. transmittere. = 
L. /rans, across; mittere, to send; see 
Missile. Der. transmiss-ion (from pp. 
transmissus). 

Transmutation. (F.—L.) F. trans- 
mutation. = L. acc. transmütätiönem. = 
L. transmútátus, pp. of transmütäre, to 
change over, shift, transmute. = L. trans, 
across; mútáre, to change; see Mutable. 

Transom, a thwart-piece across a 
double window, lintel, cross-beam. (L.) 
Shortened from Zranstrom (see Florio, 
under 7ranstri and Trasti). = L. trans- 
trum, a transom (Vitruvius).=L. ¢rans, 
going across ; -trum, suffix (as in aratrum, 
that which ploughs, a plough). 

arent. (F.— L.) F. trans- 
parent, * clear-shining ;’ Cot. = L. trans, 
through; pdvent-, stem of pres. pt. of 
päröre, to appear; see Appear. 

Transpicuous, transparent (L.) 
Coined, as if from L. *transpicuus, from 
transpicere, to see through. = L. tran-, for 
trans, beyond ; specere, to look. Compare 
perspicuous. 

ire, to ooze out. (L.) From 

L. tran-, for trans, through ; spirare, to 
breathe ; see Spirit. 

Transplant. (F.—L.) F.transplanter. 
— L. fransplantäre, to plant in a new 
place. = L. frams, across; plantáre, to 
plant, from planta, a plant; see Plant. 

Transport. (F.-L.) F. transporter, 
* to carry or convey over ;’ Cot. = L. ¢vans- 
portare, to carry across. — L. trans, across ; 
portare, to carry ; see Port (1). 

Transpose. (F.— L. and Gk.) F. 
transposer, to transpose, remove. = L. trans, 
across; F. foser, to put ; see Pose (1). 
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Transposition. (F.-L.) F. trans- 


position. = L. acc. transpositionem. = L. 
transpositus, pp. of transponere, to trans- 
pose. =L. £rass, across; pónere, to put; 
see Position. 

Transubstantiation, the doctrine 
that the bread and wine in the Eucharist 
are changed into Christ’s body and blood. 
(F.—L.) F. transsubstantiation. = Late 
L. acc. transubstantiationem ; see Hilde- 
bert of Tours (died 1134), sermon 93. = 
Late L. transubstantiatus, pp. of tran- 
substantiare; coined from frans, across 
(implying change) and substantia, sub- 
stance; see Substance. 

Transverse. (F.-L.) O.F. trans- 
vers, placed across. = L. transuersus, 
turned across, laid across; pp. of frans- 
uertere, to turn across. = L. frans, across ; 


uertere, to turn; see Verse, 

Trap (1), a snare, gin. (E) M.E. 
trappe. A.S. treppe, a trap, for *treppe, 
whence de-treppan, vb., to entrap (cf. F. 
trappe, of Teut. origin); E. Fries. trappe, 
trap (1) a step, (2) a trap.4- M. Du. trappe, | 
mouse-trap ; O. H. G. trappa. Orig. sense 
‘step’; a trap is that on which an animal 
steps, or puts its foot. Cf. Westphal. 
trappe, astep; Du. traf, a stair, step, kick, 
Swed. trappa, a stair. Allied to Du. 
trappen, to tread on, Norw. trappa, E. 
Fries. and Low G. trappen, to tread on, 
trample. Allied to Tramp. Cf. Span. 
trampa, a trap. Der. trap, vb.; trap-door, 
trap-bat. 

Trap (2), to adorn, deck. (F.—Teut.) 
M. E. trapped, decked ; from M.E. trappe, 
trappings of a horse, &c. Coined, with 
unusual change from dr to £r, by sound- 
association with ¿ra (1), from F. drap, 
cloth, as proved by Chaucer's use of 
trappure, trappings of a horse, from O. F. 
drapure, with the same sense (Godefroy). 
Cf. also Late L. trapus, cloth (usually 
drappus), trappatura, a horse's trappings, 
Span. and Port. trapo, cloth. See Drape. 
Der. trapp-ings, sb. pl. 

Trap (3), a kind of igneous rock, 
(Swed.) Swed. trappa, a stair; whence 
trapp, trap-rock; cf. Dan. trafpe, stair. 
So called from its appearance; its tabular 
masses seem to rise insteps. Cf. Trap (1). 

trapan, trepan (2), to ensnare. (F. | 
—O. H. G.) Formerly trafan. = O. F. | 
trappan, trapant, a snare, trap -door | 


(Roquefort); a plank (Godefroy). = Late 
L. trapentum, a plank for a trap-door. = 


| turn; see Verse. 
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F. trappe, a trap.=O. H.G. trappa, a trap ; 
see Trap (1). 

Trapezium, an irregular four -sided 
figure. (L. — Gk.) L. trapezium. = Gk. 
Tpanéĝiov, a small table, also a trapezium. 
Dimin. of rpáre(a, a table, of which the 
orig. sense was a four-footed bench. = Gk 
Tpa-, a reduced form of the Idg. word for 
“four”; ré(a, foot, allied to woús (stem 
mod-),a foot; see Foot. See Brugm. ii. 
$ 168. Der. trapeze, F. trapeze, a swing 
in the shape of a trapezium, as thus: N. 
From L. trapezium (above). 

Trappings; see Trap (2). 

Trash, refuse. (Scand.) The orig. sense 
was bits of broken sticks found under trees ; 
‘trash and short sticks,’ Evelyn. Cf. Icel. 
tros, rubbish, twigs used for fuel; Norweg. 
tros, fallen twigs, half-rotten branches easily 
broken; Swed. trasa, a rag, tatter, Swed. 
dial. trás, a heap of sticks. Derived from 
the Swed. dial. phrase slå z tras, to break 
in pieces, the same as Swed. slå in kras, 
to break in pieces; so that Zr stands for 
kr, just as Icel. zrani means a crane (see 
Crane). = Swed. Zrasa, Dan. krase, to 
crash, break; see Crash. T7rask means 
* crashings, i.e. bits readily cracked off, 
dry twigs that break with a cras& or 
snap. 

Travail, toil. (F.—L.) F. travail, 
toil, labour. The same as Ital. Zravaglio, 
Span. trabajo, Port. trabalho, toil, labour. 
According to P. Meyer (Rom. xvii. 421) 
it answers to Late L. trepalium, a kind 
of rack for torturing martyrs (Ducange) ; 
perhaps made of three beams (¢rés pa/z). 
Others make it answer to Late L. */radä- 
culum, formed from L. ftrab-em, acc. of 
trabs, trabes, a beam. Cf. Late L. £ra- 
bäle, an axle-tree. And see below. 

Trave, a shackle. (F.—L.) A ¢rave 
was a frame of rails for confining unruly 
horses. — O. F. traf, a beam (Supp. to 
Roquefort), usual form ¢vef (Cot.). & F 
en-traver, to shackle, en-traves, shackles ; 
(Cot.); Span. trabar, to clog, traba, a 
shackle. — L. trabem, acc. of trabs, a beam. 
Der. archi-trave. q. v. 

Travel, to journey. (F. — L.) The same 
word as Zrava:/ ; from the toil of travelling 
in olden times. 

Traverse, laid across. (F.—L.) M. F. 
travers, maso., traverse, fem. “crosse-wise ;’ 
Cot. = L. £ramsuersus, transverse. = L. 
trans, across; uersus, pp. of wertere, to 
Der. traverse, vb., F. 
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traverser, ‘to thwart or go overthwart,' 
Cot. 

Travertine, a kind of white lime- 
stone. (Ital.—L.) From Ital. travertino, 
formerly tivertino (Florio). — L. Tibur- 
tinus,adj., belonging to 7:bur, the modern 
Tivoli. 

Travesty. (F.—Ital.—L.) Orig. a 
pp., borrowed from F. travesti, disguised, 
pp. of se travestir, to change one's apparel. 
=M. Ital. travestire, to disguise, mask. = 
L. £rà- (for trans), implying ‘change’; 
uestire, to clothe, which is from westzs, a 
garment ; see Vest. 

Trawl, to fish with a drag-net. (F.— 
Teut.) Walloon trauler, O.F. trauler, 
to go hither and thither (Roquefort); also 
spelt Zroller, mod. F. £ró/er ; see Troll. 
Tray, a shallow vessel. (E.) M.E. 
trey. A. S. *tryg, written trig (A. S. 
Lrechdoms, ii. 340). = A. S. ¢rog, a trough. 
+ Low G. /rügge (Stratmann); deriv. of 
trog. See Trough. (Doubtful; the alleged 
A. S. tregis an error for trog.) 

Treachery. (F.-L.) M.E ¢recherie, 
tricherie, = O.F. trecherie, treachery. = 
O. F. trechier, trichier, to trick; cf. Ital. 
treccare, to cheat. = Late L. *triccare, for 
L. £ricare, to dally (Ecclus. xxxii. 15), /77- 
cari, to make difficulties, = L. tricae, pl. 
difficulties, wiles; see Intricate. 

Treacle. (F. —L —Gk. Formerly a 
medicament; the mod. Zreacle is named 
from resembling it in appearance. M.E. 
triacle, a sovereign remedy. =O. F. triacle, 
also spelt ¢hertague the / being unoriginal, 
as in syllable). = L. thériaca, an antidote 
against poisons, esp. venomous bites. = Gk. 
Onpiaxa pápuaxa, sb. pl., antidotes against 
the bites of wild beasts. = Gk. Onpuaxós, 
belonging to a wild beast. = Gk. @npiov, a 
wild animal. & Gk. Onp, a wild beast. 

Tread, vb. (E.) M.E. treden. A.S. 
tredan, pt. t. tred, pp. treden.+ Du. treden, 
G. un We also find Icel. troda, pt. t. 
tra), pp. trodinn (cf. E. trodden); Dan. 
rade. wed. tráda, Goth. trudan (pt. t. 
trath). Der. tread. le, a thing to tread on 
(in a lathe) ; also trade. 

Treason. (F.-L.) M.E. traison. = 
O. F. traison. = L., acc. träditiönem. = L. 
traditus, pp. of trädere, to deliver over, 
betray. Doubles, tradition. 

Treasure. (F.—L.—Gk.) The former 
r is intrusive. . ME tresor. — O. F. tresor 
(F. trésor) ; the same as Ital. Zesoro, Span. 
tesoro, L, thésaurum, acc. of thesaurus, | 
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a treasure. = Gk. 65savpós, a treasure, 
store, hoard. = Gk. base @n-, @no-, as in 
rí-9y pu, I place, store up, fut. 990-0; (the 
suffixes are not clear) Der. treasur-y, 


O. F. tresorie. 

Treat, vb. (F.— L.) F. traiter. = L. 
tracture, to handle; frequentative of tra- 
here (pp. tractus), to draw. 

treatise. (F. — L.) M.E. tretis. = 
O. F. tretis, traitis, a thing well handled or 
nicely made; answering to a Late L. form 
tractitius.=F. traiter, to treat (above). 

trəaty. (F.—L.) M.E. tretee.=0.F. 
traite (i.e. traité], a treaty, pp. of traiter, 
to treat (above) ; Late L. tractátus. 

Treble, threefold. (F.-L) O.F. 
treble. =L. triplum, acc. of triplus, three- 
fold ; see Triple. 

Treddle, for Treadle ; see Tread. 

Tree. (E.) M.E. tree, tre (which also 
means dead wood, timber). A.S. trzo 
or ¢réow, a tree, timber.+Icel. 7r, Dan. 
tre; Swed. trä, timber, also trád, a tree 
(for trá-et, lit. the wood, with post-posi- 
tive article) ; Goth. ¢riz. Teut. type */re- 
wom,n. Cf. Russ. drevo, a tree, W. derw, 
an oak, Irish darag, Gk. pôs, oak, Skt. 
dru, wood; cf. Skt. däru, a kind of pine; 
Gk. dépv, a spear-shaft. Der. tar (1), 
trough. 

Trefoil. (F.—L.) O.F. trefoil. =L. 
trifolium, lit. * three-leaf. = L. 772-, allied 
to tres, three ; folium, a leaf. See Foliage. 

Trellis, lattice-work. (F.—L.) M.E. 
trelis.=F. treillis, * a trellis ;’ Cot. Ulti- 
mately from F. treille, a latticed frame. = 
Late L. trichtla, tricla, an arbour. But 
the suffix -zs is due to O, F. tretlis, treslis 
(mod. F. zrez//is, sack-cloth), adj., applied 
to armour covered with a sort of lattice- 
work, Late L. trislicium, a covering of 
sack-cloth. = L. frés, three, dictum, a 
thread ; cf. L. tri-l¿x. 

Tremble. (F.—L.) F. ¿remble». = Late 
L. tremulare. — L. tremulus, adj., trem- 
bling. = L. fremere, to tremble. + Lith. 
trim-ti, Gk. tpép-ew, to tremble. («f 
TREM.) Brugm.i.§ 474. Der. trem-or, 
L. tremor, a trembling ; tremulous, from 
L. tremulus (above); tremendous, from 
L. tremendus, lit. to be feared, gerundive 
of tremere, to fear. 

Trench, i vb. (F.—L.?) M.E. trenche. 
- A.F O.F. trencher, vb., ‘to 
cut, carve, pee hew, Cot. Now " spelt 
trancher. B. Etym. much disputed. Cf. 
Prov. trencar, tringuar, Span. and Port. 
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trinthar,\tal.trinciare. Apparently from 
Late L. ¢vencare, to cut, substituted for 
L. truncare, to lop, from Zruncus, the 
trunk of a tree. Der. ¢rench-ant, cutting, 
from the pres. part. of trencher; also 
trench-er, a wooden plate, to cut things 
on, O. F. trencheor. 

Trend, to bend away, said of direction. 
(E.) M.E. trenden, to roll, turn round. 
Allied to A.S. /rendel, a circle round 
the sun, a ring; @-frendlian, to roll; A. S. 
tryndel, a ring ; Du. om-trent, about; Dan. 
Swed. Zrind, round; M.H. G. trendel, 
O. H. G. rennila, a ball; O. H. G. /ren- 
nilon, to revolve. See Trundle. 

Trental, a set of thirty masses for the 
dead. (F.—L.) O.F. /rentel, trental 
(Roquefort). = F, ¢rente, thirty. = L. tri- 
ginta, thirty. =L. /ri-, thrice ; -ginta, allied 
to Gk. -«ovra, short for *dexovra, a decad, 
from déxa, ten. 

Trepan (1), a small saw for removing 
a piece of a broken skull. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M.F. trepan. =Late L. trepanum.=Gk. 
Tpúravov, an auger, borer; also a trepan. 
= Gk. rpvrüv, to bore. = Gk. 7púra, Tpúrn, 
a hole. From 4/TER, to pierce, as in 
L. ter-ere, Gk. relpew (=*répyew). 

Trepan (2); to ensnare. See Trapan. 

epang ; see Tripang. 

Trepidation. (F.-L.) M.F. trepida- 
tion, — L. acc. trepidätiönem, a trembling. 
= L. trepidatus, pp. of trepidäre, to 
tremble. — L. ¢repidus, trembling, agitated. 
Cf. Brugm. ii. § 797 (note). 

Trespass. (F.-L.) O.F. trespasser, 
to exceed, pass beyond (hence, in E., to 
sin). — O. F. tres-, from L. trans, beyond ; 
passer, to pass; see Pass, 

Tress, a plait of hair, ringlet. (F.— 
Gk.) M. E. /resse. = E. tresse, a tress; 
tresser, to braid hair. [The same as Ital. 
treccia, a braid, plait, Span. trenza.] == 
Late L. /ricia, variant of ¢rica, a plait. = 
Gk. rpixa, in three parts, threefold ; from 
a common way of plaiting hair (Diez, 
Scheler). = Gk. rpı-, chistes, allied to rpeis, 
three; see Three. (Doubtful.) 

tressure, an heraldic border. (F.— 
Gk.) Formed, with F. suffix -wre, from 
F. tresser, to plait.— F. tresse, a plait 
(above). 

Trestle, Tressel, a support for a 
table. (F.—L.) O.F. trestel, later tres- 
teau, ‘a tresle for a table,’ Cot. (Mod. F. 
tréteau.) = Late L. *transtellum, the same 
as L. transtillum, dimin. of franstrum, 
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LA 
a cross-beam. See Transom. € For 
O. F. tres- < L. trans, cf. tres-pass. 

Tret. (F.— L.) 7ret, “an allowance 
made for the waste, which is always 4 in 
every 104 pounds;’ Phillips. It prob. 
meant an allowance for waste in transport. 
— F. traite, ‘a draught, . . also a transpor- 
tation, shipping over, and an imposition 
upon commodities ;’ Cot. = L. tracta, fem. 
of fractus, pp. of trahere, to draw; see 
Trace (1). Cf. M. Ital. tratta, ‘leaue to 
transport merchandise ;’ Florio. 

Trey, three. (F.-L.) A.F. treis.= 
L. ¢rés, three. 

Tri-, relating to threz. (L.) L. tri-, 
three times; allied to tres (neut. ¢rt-a), 
three. So also Gk.rpı-, prefix; from rpeis 
(neut. 7pí-a), three. See Three, 

triad, the union of three. (F.—L.— 
Gk.) F. triade; Cot. = L. triad-, stem of 
trias, a triad. = Gk. pis, triad. = Gk. Tpi- 
thrice (above). 

ial; see Try. 

Triangle. (F.-L.) F. triangle.=L. 
triangulum, sb.; neut. of Zriangulus, 
three-angled. = L., ¢ri-, thrice; angulus, 
an angle; see Tri- and Angle (1). 

Tribe, a race. (F.-L.) F. tribu, ‘a 
tribe;’ Cot. — L. tribu-, decl. stem of 
tribus, a tribe; cf. Umbrian ¢rifo. Said 
to have been one of the ZAree original 
families in Rome; as if from L. ¿ri-, 
three. But see Brugm. ii. $ 104. 

Tribrach, a metrical foot containing 
3 short syllables. (L.—Gk.) L. tribrachys. 
= Gk. rpiBpaxus. = Gk. rpi-, three; Bpaxús, 
short. 

Tribulation. (F.—L.) F.tribulation. 
= L. acc. tribulationem, affliction. = L. tri- 
bulatus, pp. of tribuláre, to rub out corn; 
hence, to afflict. — L. ¢ribulum, a sledge for 
rubbing out corn, consisting of a wooden 
frame with iron spikes beneath it, = L. ¢v7-, 
as in fri-tus, pp. of Zerere, to rub; with 
suffix -du/um, denoting the agent. See 
Trite. 

Tribune. (F.—L.) M. E. zribun.=F. 
tribun. = L. tribunum, acc. of tribunus, 
lit. the chief officer of a tribe. = L. tribus, 
a tribe ; see Tribe. 

Tribute, sb. (F.-L) M.E. tribut. 
= F. ¢ribut, tribute. = L. tribútum, tribute, 
lit. a thing paid ; neut. of pp. of tribuere, 
¡to assign, me Perhaps from L. ¢ribu-s, 
a tribe (Bréal). 

Trice (1),ashort space of time. (Scand.) 
M. E. at a tryse, at a (single) pull; 
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Ipomydon, 392. From Trice (2), below 
B. Later, in the phr. zz a trice, as if imi- 
tated from Span. ez un tris, in a trice, in 
an instant; from /ris, the noise made by 
the cracking of glass, a crack, an instant. 
So also Port. Zriz, cracking of glass, a 
crash, crack, instant; em hum triz, in a 
trice. Prob. of imitative origin; cf. Span. 
tris tras, a noise; Zrisca, a cracking, 
crashing; /riscar, ‘to make such a noise 
as of treading on glass, nut-shells, or the 
like;’ Pineda. 

Trice (2), Trise, to haul up, hoist. 
(Scand.) M. E. /risen, to hoist sail (orig. 
with a pulley). =Swed. tríssa, a pulley, 
triss, spritsail-brace ; Norw. Zriss, also 
trissel, a pulley; Dan. ¢ridse, a pulley, 
tridse, vb., to trice. Cf. also Low G. 
trisel, anything that revolves, a dizziness, 
atop. The Brem. Wort. also cites Ham- 
burg drysen, to trice; dryse-blok, a pulley. 
«| Orig. initial — p. 

Tricentenary. (L.) Coined from 
L. /ri- and Centenary, q. v. 

Trick (1), a stratagem. (Du.—F.—L.) 
XVI cent. = M. Du. Zreke, a trick; Du. 
treek. Prob. distinct from Du. /rek, a 
pull, draught; and borrowed from O.F. 
triquer, Norman form of O. F. ¢richer, to 
trick, In fact, E. ¢rickery is from O. F. 
triquerie, dial. form of tricherie, whence 
E. treachery ; see Treachery ; and /ri£ 
may have been borrowed directly from 
Norm. dial. trigie, a trick. @ But doubt- 
less influenced by Du. ¢re&, a pull, stroke, 
touch ; from freien, to pull; see below. 

Trick (2), to deck out. (Du.) From 
the vb. trick below; the sb. also meant a 
neat contrivance, a toy, trifle, &c. 

trick (3), to delineate a coat of arms. 

Du.) Du. ¢rekken, to draw, also (in M. 
Du.) to delineate, trick, or sketch out.+ 
O. H. G. trehhan, str. vb., to push. 

Trickle, vb. (E) M.E. /riklen, short 
for striklen, strikelen, to trickle, fre- 
quentative of M. E. striken, to flow (Spec. 
of English, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 48, 
l 21) = A.S. strican, to flow, a par- 
ticular use of strican, to strike; see Strike. 
Cf. streak, and G. streichen. @ The loss 
of s arose in the phr. zeres striklen = tears 
trickle ; see Ch. C. T., B. 1864, &c. 

Tricolor. (F. — L.) F. tricolore, for 
drapeau tricolore, three-coloured flag; cf. 
F. tricolor, the three-coloured amaranth. 
= L. /ri-, three; colör-, stem of color, 
colour. 
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trident. (F.-L.) F. trident. = L. 
tridentem, acc. of tridens, a three-pronged 
spear. = L. ?ri-, three; dens, tooth, prong. 

triennial. (L.) Coined from L. zri- 
ennium, a period of three years. =L, £ri-, 
three ; annus, year. 

Trifle. (F.-L) M.E. trufe, trefle, 
rarely trifle. — O. F. trufle, mockery, rail- 
lery, a little jest, dimin. of /rufe, a gibe, 
jest (Cot.). Properly a truffle, a thing of 
small worth; the O. F. trufe also means 
a truffle (Cot.); cf. Prov. rufo, a truffle, 
mockery. See trufe in Scheler. See 


e. 

Trifoliate, three-leaved. (L.) From 
L. ¢rt-, three; foli-um, leaf. 

triforium, a gallery above the arches 
of the nave and choir of a church. (L.) 
From L. tri-, for trés, three; fort-s, a 
door, opening. €] Now usually with but 
two arches (within a third) ; some early 
examples had ¢hree such. 

triform, having a triple form. (L.) 
L.triformis.=L. tri-, three; form-a, form. 

Trigger. (Du.) Formerly tricker. = 
Du. rs ie N trigger; lit. ‘that which 
draws or pulls.’ — Du. /rekken, to pull. 
See Track. 

iglyph, a three-grooved tablet. (L. 
—Gk.) L. triglyphus. — Gk. TplyAupos, a 
triglyph ; lit. ‘ thrice-cloven.’ — Gk. rpt-, 
thrice; yAvpew, to carve, groove. 

trigonometry. (Gk) ‘ Measure- 
ment of triangles.’ — Gk. rpiyovo-», a tri- 
angle; -perpia, measurement, from pérpov, 
a measure. Gk. rpiywvov is from Tpt-, 
three; ywv-ia, angle, allied to yóvv, knee. 

trilateral, trilingual, trilite- 
ral. (L) From L. ?ri-, three; and 
lateral, 8tc. 

Trill (1), to shake, quaver. (Ital) In 
music. = Ital. r2//are, to trill, shake; ¢rz//o, 
sb., a shake. An imitative word, like 
Span. frinar, to trill. 

rill (2), to turn round and round. 
(Scand.) Perhaps obsolete. M. E. trillen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10630. = Swed. ¢rz//a, Dan. 
trille, to roll, turn round; the same as 
Du. drillen; see Drill (1). 

trill (3), to trickle, roll. (Scand.) 
Merely a particular use of the word above. 
Perhaps confused with /rzc£e. 

Trillion. (F.—L.) A coined word; 
to express /ri-mällion ; see Billion. 

Trilobite, 2 kind of fossil. (Gk.) 
It has three lobes. — Gk. rpı-, for rpeis, 
three; Aoß-ös, a lobe; -ır-ns, suffix. 
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Trim, vb. (E) M.E. trimen, trumen. 
A.S. trymman, to set firm, to strengthen, 
set in order, prepare, array. Formed 
(by usual change of # to y) from A.S. 
trum, adj., firm, strong. Der. trim, sb. ; 
be-trim. 

Trinity. (F.-L) M.E. irinitee. = 
O. F. trinite.=L. acc. trinitátem, a triad. 
=L. trinus, pl. trini, by threes ; for *zris- 
nus, allied to ¢rés, three. Brugm. ii. 


§ 66. 

Trinket (1), a small omament. (F.) 
M. E. £ren£et, a shoemaker's knife; also 
spelt ¢rynket (Palsgrave). Tusser speaks 
of ‘ trinkets and tooles.’ Hence it seems 
to have meant a toy-knife, such as ladies 
wore on chains; and, generally, a small 
ornament. Prob. from O. North F. zren- 
quer, to cut, by-form of trencher, to cut; 
cf. Span. trinchar, Ital. trinciare, to cut, 
carve; Span. trinchete, a cook’s mincing- 
knife, a shoemaker's knife (Minsheu). See 


Trench. 

Trinket (2), Trinquet, the highest 
sail of a ship. (F. — Span. — L.) M. F. trin- 
quet, the highest sail ; Cot. = Span. trim- 
quete, a trinket. Cf. Ital. trinchetto, a 
trinket ; Port. traguete, a foresail. Prob. 
from L. ¢riguetrus, triangular (from the 
shape). =L. tri-, allied to tr2s, three; see 
Tri- ; -quetrus, of doubtful origin. The 
n may be due to Span. frinca, a rope. 

Trio. (Ital.—L.) Ital. ¿r2o, music in 
three parts. = L, £7z-, three; see Tri-. 

Trip, vb. (E) M.E. trippen, to step 
lightly. A lighter form of the base 
TRAP, to tread; see Trap (1) and Tramp. 
+ Du. trippen, to skip, whence ¢rippelen, 
to trip, dance; Swed. trippa, Dan. trippe, 
to trip, tread lightly. 

Tripang, an edible sea-slug. (Malay. ) 
Malay tripang. 

Tripe. (F.) M.E. trifpe. = F. tripe; 
cf. Span. and Port. tripa, Ital. trippa, tripe. 
Also Irish tropas, sb. pl., entrails, tripes ; 
W. tripa, intestines; Bret. stripen, tripe, 
pl. szrifou, intestines. Of unknown origin. 
Perhaps from Low G. stripe, a stripe, also 
a strip. 

Triple, three-fold. (F.—L.) F. triple. 
=L. triplum, acc. of triplus, threefold. = 
L. £ri-, three; -p/us, allied to p/énus, full. 
See Tri- and Double. 

triplicate, threefold. (L.) From 
pp. of L. triplicare, to treble. = L. fri-, 
three; Plícare, to weave, fold ; see Ply. 


tripod. (L.—Gk.) L. /rigod-, stem 
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of fripüs.=Gk. rpimovs (stem Tpınod-), a 
tripod, three -footed brass kettle, three- 
legged table. = Gk. rpı-, three; movs, foot; 
sce Foot. 

tri , an honour examination at Cam- 
bridge. (L. —Gk.) Better spelt tripws, as 
in An Eng. Garner, vii. 267 (1670). It was 
orig. applied to a certain M.A. chosen at 

a commencement to make an ingenious 
satirical speech; hence the later 2»2pos- 
verses, i.e. facetious Latin verses on the 
reverse side of which the tr2pos-/¿sts were 
printed. "Thus the orig. reference was 
(not to the ZAree classes, but) to the three- 
legged stool used by the 77ipus, who was 
also called a Prevaricator, or (at Oxford) 
a Terre filius ; and the lists were named 
from the verses which took the place of 
the speech delivered by the M.A. who sat 
on the tripus. From L. tripús (above). 

trireme, galley with three banks of 
oars. (L.) L. trirémis, having three banks 
of oars. = L, £ri-, three; rémus, oar. 

trisect. (L.) Coined from L. ¢vi-, in 
three parts; and sect-um, supine of secäre, 
to cut. 

Trist; see Tryst. 

Trite. (L.) L. tritus, wom, pp. of 
terere, to rub, wear away.+Russ. zerete, 
Lith. Zriti, to rub; Gk. reipew (<*rép- 
yew), to rub. (4/TER.) 

Triton, a sea-god. (L.— Gk.) L.irizön. 
= Gk. Tpírow, a Triton. Cf. Irish /riarh, 
the sea; Skt. trifa-, the name of a deity. 

Triturate. (L.) From pp. of L. /7;- 
türäre, to rub down, thrash, grind. = L. 
tritira, a rubbing. = L. tritus, pp. of 
terere,to rub. See Trite. 

Triumph. (F.-L.) O. F. triumpñe, 
later Zriomphe. = L. triumphum, acc. of 
triumphus, a public rejoicing for a victory. 
+Gk. Opiaußos, a hymn to Bacchus. 

Triumvir. (L.) One of three men 
associated in an office. L. pl. ¢réumutri, 
three men, evolved from the gen. pl. rium 
uirörum, belonging to three men. = L. 
trium, gen. pl. of tres, three; uirorum, 
gen. pl. of uzr, a man; see Virile. 

Trivet, Trevet, a three-footed sup- 
port. (L.) Spelt trevid (1493). A.S. 
trefet, Cart. Sax. iii. 367.=L. tripedem, 
acc. of Zripes, having three feet. = L. ¢77-, 
three; Aés, afoot. Cf. tripod. 

trivial, common. (F.—L.) F. trivial. 
=L. triuialis, belonging to three cross- 
roads; that which may be picked up any- 
where, common. = L. ¢riuia, a place where 
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three roads meet. = L. /r:-, three; uza, a 
way; see Viaduct. 

Trochee. (L.—Gk.) L. trocheus.= 
Gk. rpoxaios, running; also the tripping 
foot which consists of a long syllable 
followed by a short one.=Gk. rpexeır, to 
run. Allied to Thrall. 

Troglodyte, a dweller in a cave. (F. 
—L.—Gk.) F. troglodyte, = L. tröglodyta. 
— Gk. rparyAodúrns, one who creeps into 
holes, a cave-dweller.=Gk. rpwyAo-, for 
Tpwydn, a hole, cave; vev, to enter. B. 
TpwyAn is from tpwyev, to gnaw, bite, 
gnawa hole. Cf. Trout. 

Troll, to roll, sing a catch, fish for pike. 
(F. — Teut.) M.E. ¢rollen, to roll; to 
troll a catch is to sing it irregularly (see 
below) ; to trol! a bowl is to circulate it; 
to troll is also to draw hither and thither. 
= M. F. troller, which Cotgrave explains 
by ‘hounds to ¢vow/e, raunge, or hunt out 
of order”; O. F. zrauler, to run or draw 
hither and thither; mod. F. ¢réler. = G. 
trollen, to roll, troll.4-M. Du. drollen, ‘to 
troole,’ Hexham; Low G, drulen, to 
roll, troll. Prob. allied to E. Fries. drallen, 
to turn, roll; and to Drill (1). €[ Dis- 
tinct from ¿rail 

Trombone. (Ital.-G.—Slav.) Ital. 
trombone, a trombone, augmentative form 
of Ital. tromba, a trumpet ; see Trump (1). 

Tron, a weighing-machine. (F. — L.) 
O. F. trone, a weighing-machine; Low L. 
trona (Ducange). = L. ¢rutina, a pair of 
scales. Cf. Gk. rpurávy, tongue of a ba- 
lance, pair of scales. Der. frox-age. 

Troop, a crew. (F.) F. troupe; M.F. 
trope. Also Span. tropa, M. Ital. troppa. 
Origin unknown. Cf. M. Du. trop, Late 
L. troppus, a troop. Perhaps from Norw. 
torp, a flock, crowd, Icel. Jor; cf. Icel. 
Jyrgast, to throng. 

Trope, a figure of speech. (L.—Gk.) 
L. tropus.—Gk. rpórros, a turn, a trope. = 
Gk. rpémew, to turn. 4- O. Lat. Zreßere, to 
turn. 


trophy. (F.-L.-Gk.) F. zrophée, | 


‘a trophee;’ Cot. == I. ¢ropeum, a sign of 
victory. = Gk. rporaíov, a trophy, monu- 
ment of an enemy’s defeat. Neut. of rpo- 
maios, belonging to a defeat. = Gk. rpomn, 
a return, putting to flight of an enemy. = 

k. rpérew, to turn (above). 

tropic. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.E. żropik. 
=F. tropique, ‘a tropick;’ Cot. — L. tro- 
picum, acc. of tropicus, tropical. = Gk. 
tpomxds, belonging to a turn; the Zroßic is 
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the point where the sun appears to turn 
from N. to S., or from S. to N. in the 
zodiac.=Gk. rpóros, a turn; see Trope. 
And see Trepan (1), Trover. 

Trot, vb. (F.—L.) F. trotter; O.F. 
roter. We also find O. F. trotier, Low 
L. trotarius, a trotter, messenger, supposed 
to be from L. tolútárius, going at a trot. 
= L. tolútim, adv., at a trot; lit. “Jiftingly,” 
i.e. lifting the feet. = L. Zo//eze, to lift; see 
Tolerate. (So Diez, Scheler, and Littré.) 
But cf. M. H. G. trotten, to run, perhaps 
allied to ¢reten, to tread; M. Du. ¢ratten, 
“to goe, to pace, or to trot.’ 

Troth. (E.) Merely a variant of truth. 
M. E. £rowppe, Ormulum ; see Trow. 

Troubadour. (Prov.—L.—Gk.) A 
F. modification of Prov. trobador, also 
trobaire, a troubadour, inventor of songs 
or verses. Here trobador answers to a 
Late L. acc. */ropätörem (= Ital. trova- 
tore, Span. trovador); whilst F. trouvere 
answers to a Late L. nom. */roßätor. Both 
from the verb */roßäre (as seen in Ital. 
trovare, Span. trovar, Prov. trobar, F. 
trouver), to find. See Trover. 

Trouble, vb. (F.—L.) F. troubler, 
O. F. trubler. It answers to a Late L. 
*turbulare, a verb made from L. turbula, 
a disorderly group, dimin. of L. turba, a 
crowd. In fact, we find O. F. torbleur, 
tourbleur, one who troubles. Cf. Gk. 
TúpBn, disorder, throng; Skt. zvar, tur, 
to hasten. See Turbid. 

Trough. (E) M. E. trogh. A.S. troh, 
trog, a hollow vessel, trough. + Du. Icel. 
G. trog, Dan. trug, Swed. trág. Teut. 
type *rugöz, Idg. type *dru-kóz; from 
*dru-, as in Skt. dru, a tree, with adj. 
suffix. Thus the sense is * wood-en’; see 
| Tree. 

Trounce, to beat. (F.—L.) To beat 
with a truncheon. = O. F. Zrons, a trun- 
cheon, m. ; Zroxce, f., variant of tronche, 
a great piece of timber, allied to ¢ronc, a 
trunk ; see Truncheon. 

Trousers, Trowsers. (F) The 
latter # is modern; from the old word 
trowses, or trouses, breeches; older forms 
trowze, trooze; also ¢rews; esp. used of 
the Irish Zrews or breeches ; (whence Trish 
trius, triubhas, trousers ; M. Irish tribus; 
Gael. triubhas). — F. trousses, trunk-hose, 
breeches (Littré), pl. of Zrousse, O. F. 
tourse, a bundle, package, case; from O. F. 
tourser, trousser, to pack; see Truss. 

trousseau, a package; bride's outfit. 
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(F.) F. trousseau, a little bundle; dimin. 
of trousse, a bundle, a pack; from O.F. 
trousser, to pack. Of doubtful origin. 
See 


Truss. 

Trout. (L. — Gk.) A.S. tritht. = L. 
trūcta. = Gk. rpwerns, a nibbler, also a 
fish with sharp teeth. =Gk. rpwyew, to 
bite, gnaw. Lit. ‘ nibbler.’ Cf. Troglo- 
dyte. 

Trover, an action at law arising out 
of the finding of goods. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
O. F. trover (F. trouver), to find; orig. to 
devise, invent, make up poetry. The 
same as Prov. trobar, Port. Span. frovar, 
Ital. trovare, to versify. B. Since Ital. 
v and Prov. 5 arise from L. f, the cor- 
responding Late L. form is *tropare, to 
versify. — L. tropus, a trope; Late L. /ro- 
pus, a song, manner of singing. — Gk. 
Tpómos, a trope, also a mode in music. 
See Troubadour, Trope. 

Trow, to believe, suppose. (E.) M. E. 
trowen. O. Fries. trouwa, E. Fries. tróen, 
to believe. A.S. /rüwian, to trow, trust, 
from Teut. base */rü- ; also tréorwian, to 
believe, which is allied to the sb. /reow, 
faith, trust, and to the adj. ¢réowe, true, 
from Teut. base *¢vew(w)-. Cf. Icel. tra, 
to trow, Zrär, true; Dan. froe, to trow, tro, 
true; Swed. tro, to trow; Low G. ¢rouen, to 
trow, £rou, true; Du. trouwwen, to marry, 
trouw, true; G. trauen, O. H. G. trúwen, 
to trust, Goth. /rauan, to believe. See 
True. 

Trowel. (F.—L.) M.E. truel. = F. 
truelle, O, F. truele; Late L. truella, a 
trowel. Dimin. of L. /rua, a stirring- 
spoon, skimmer, ladle (hence a trowel, 
from the shape); cf. L. trulla. 

Trowsers ; see Trousers. 

Troy-weight. (F. and E.) Orig. a 
weight used at the fair of Troyes, a town 
in France, S. E. of Paris. See Arnold's 
Chronicle, ed. 1811, pp. 108, 191; Haydn, 
Dict. of Dates, &c. 

Truant, an idler. (F.—C.) F. truand, 
a beggar; truand, adj, beggarly; Cot. 
[The same as Span. truhan, Port. truhao, 
a buffoon, jester.] = W. ¢ruan, wretched, 
a wretch; Bret. ¢ruek, a beggar; Gael. 
and Irish ¢ruaghan, a wretch, miserable 
creature. Cf. W. tru, wretched, Corn. 
troc, wretched, Gael. ¢ruagh, Irish £rogAa, 
miserable, O. Irish /r4ag; Celt. type 
*trougos, wretched (Stokes, 138). The 
Late L. ¢riitanus, a wandering beggar, is 
from the same source. 
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Truce. (E.) It should rather be £rews, 
i.e. pledges; it is the pl. of /rew, a pledge 
of truth. (This is proved by the M. E. 
forms.) = A. S. trzow, a compact, promise, 
pledge, faith; cf. A. S. freowe, true; see 
True. 


Truck (1), to barter, exchange. (F.) 
M. E. trukken, = Y. troquer, ‘to truck, 
barter;” Cot. So also Span. trocar, to 
barter; whence some have thought that the 
F. form was borrowed. Cf. Ital. truccare, 
“to truck, barter, to skud away;’ Florio 
(1598). Origin disputed; the sense ‘skud 
away” is clearly due to Gk. rpóxos, a 
course, from rpéxev, to run; see Truck 
(2). B. But the Vocab. du haut Maine has 
tric pour troc, a simple exchange; and we 
find Norm. dial. faire la troque, to barter, 
from W. Flemish /ro£, used with respect 
to the (good or bad) ‘ sale’ of goods ; cf. 
in trok zijn, to be in vogue; and W. Flem. 
trok = Du. trek. The form trok is from 
Du. £rok-, weak grade of ¢rekken, to pull, 
for which W. Flemish employs /rokken. 

Truck (2), a small wheel, low-wheeled 
vehicle. (L.— Gk.) Modified from L. £ro- 
chus, a wheel. = Gk. rpoxös, a runner, 
wheel, disc. = Gk. rpéxew, to run. Der. 
truckle-bed, a bed on little wheels, where 
truckle = L, trochlea, a pulley ; Baret has: 
* Pullie, trochlea; a truckle, or pullie.’ 
Cf. Span. trocla, a pulley. 

truckle, to submit servilely to another. 
(L. — Gk.) From the phrase to truckle 
under, due to the old custom of putting 
a truckle-bed under a larger one; the 
truckle-bed being occupied by a servant, 
pupil, or inferior. It prob. originated in 
University slang, from L. trochlea (as 
above). 

Truculent, barbaro.s. (F.-L.) F. 
truculent.— L. acc. truculentum, cruel. == 
L. ¢ruc-, stem of trux, fierce, wild. 

Trudge, to march heavily. (F. — 
Teut.?) Perhaps to slouch along, or go 
about as an idle beggar. = F. ¢rucher, to 
beg idly; obsol. (Littré). Of Teut. origin; 
cf. Low G. truggelen, to beg fawningly, to 
wheedle; Du. /roggelen, to beg, wheedle ; 
M. Du. ¢ruggelen, ‘to trugge up and 
downe a Begging,’ Hexham; W. Flem. 
troggelen, to walk with difficulty; Dan. 
trygle, to importune; E. Fries. ¢riigge/n, 
to press, push backward, also to be im- 
portunate. Allied to G. drücken, to press, 
A. S. Pryccan, to press, afflict, prov. E. 
thrutch, to press. 
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True, firm, certain. (E.) M.E. trewe. 
A.S. tréowe, trywe, true. Orig. ‘believed;’ 
allied to O. Prussian druwit, to believe 
(Fick); Lith. drátas, firm. + Du. trouw, 
Icel. tryggr, Swed. trogen, G. treu, Goth. 
triggws, true. Cf. also Icel. trár, true, 
Goth. ¢vauan, to believe,trust, be persuaded. 
See Trow. 

Truffle. (F.—L.) M.F. trufle, F. 
truffe, a round edible fungus, found under- 
ground. Span. trufa, a truffle. It is 
thought that the F. /rufe, Span. trufa, 
answer to L. pl. tábera, truffles, whence 
was formed a F. fem. sb. */ufre, easily 
altered to truffe. We also find Ital. żar- 
tufo, a truffle < L. terre tuber, i. e. truffle 
of the earth; whence G. kartoffel, earlier 
form ¢artuffel, a potato. See Trifle. 

, a worthless woman. (G.) G. 
trulle, trolle (whence Picard Zroulle), a 
trull. Cognate with M. Du. drol, a jester, 
Icel. troll, a merry elf; see Droll and 
Troll. 

Trump (1), a trumpet. (F. —G.—Slav.) 
M.E. trumpe, trompe. = F. trompe, ‘a 
trump;' Cot. Cf. Span. trompa, Ital. 
tromba, a trump. = O. H. G. trumpa, 
trumba, a trumpet. & O.Slav.type *tromba, 
as in O. Slav. and Pol. traba (with former a 
nasal), Slovenian tromba, tróba, a trumpet, 
Russ. ¢ruba, a pipe, tube, trumpet. 

Trump (2), one of a leading suit of 
cards. (F.—L.) Well known to be a cor- 
ruption of triumph; see Latimer’s Ser- 
mons, and Nares. = F. triomphe, ‘the 
card-game called ruffe, or trump ; also the 
ruffe or trump at it;' Cot. : zrZompAer,*to 
triumph, to trump at cards;’ Cot. = L. 
triumphus, triumph; see Triumph. 

ry,nonsense. (F. — G. — Slav.) 
F. tromperie, ‘a wile, fraud;’ Cot.—F. 
tromper, to deceive ; orig. to sound a horn; 
whence the phrase se tromper de quelqu'un, 
to play with any one, amuse oneself at 
their expense. See Trump (1). 
trumpet. (F.—G.—Slav.) F. trom- 
pette, dimin. of trompe, a horn; see Trump 
(1). 

Truncate, to cut off short. (L.) From 
pp. of L. £rwzcàre, to cut off. — L. truncus, 
astump. See Trunk (1). 

truncheon. (F. — L.) M.E. tron- 
choun.=0. North F. Zronchon (Norm. 
dial.); O. F. ¢romson, a thick stick; formed 
from fronc, a trunk; see Trunk. Mod. F. 
trongon. 


Trundle, to roll. (F.—LowG.) Cf. 
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trundle-bed, a bed running on wheels; 
trundle-tatl, a curly tail of a dog; A. S. 
tryndyled, rounded ; Voc. 152. 5. - M. F. 

(Picard) trondeler, ‘to trundle;' Cot.; 
Walloon Zrondeler, to roll (Sigart). Of 
Low G. origin; cf. Low G. tróndeln, 
Pomeran. /ründeln, to trundle a hoop; 
O. Fries. trund, round; N. Fries. trind, 
round. From Teut. *rund-, weak grade 
of a lost verb *rendan-, to roll (pt. t. 
*trand); whence also A. S. sin-tryndel, 
a large round shield. The 7 appears in 
Dan. Swed. /rind, round; the a, modified 
to e, appears in M. E. renden, to turn, roll, 
secondary verb from */rand, and grade of 
*trendan-. See Trend. 

Trunk (1), stem of a tree, &c. (F.—L.) 
F. tronc, trunk. = L. truncum, acc. of 
truncus, trunk, stem, bit cut off. — L. 
truncus, adj., cut off, maimed. Brugm. i. 
$ 144. Der. /runk-hose, i. e. trunk'd-hose, 
knee-breeches, breeches cut short. 

Trunk (2), of an elephant. (F.—G. 
—Slav.) Formerly /rump, signifying (1) 
trumpet, (2) tube. = F. pe od ‘a trump, or 
trumpet, the snowt of an elephant;’ Cot. 
Cf. O. F. tromper, to blow a trumpet ; see 
Trump (1). 

ion, one of the projecting 
stumps on each side of a cannon, on which 
it rests in the carriage. (F.-L.) F. zro- 
gnon, a stump; from ¢ronc, a trunk ; cf. 
M. F. tron, a stump; see Trunk (1). 

Truss, to pack, fasten up. (F.) O.F. 
trousser, tourser, to pack up; whence 
the sb. trousse, tourse, a bundle; and the 
dimin. Zroussel, toursel, later trousseau ; 
see Trousseau. Cf. Port. ¢rouxa, a pack, 
Span. ¢roja, a soldier’s knapsack. Origin 
doubtful; perhaps from O.F. tros, trous, 
a small piece; from Late L. ¢ursus, L. 
thyrsus, a stalk. = Gk. 0/psos; see Thyr- 
sus. So Korting. 

Trust. (Scand) M.E. zrüst. = Icel. 
traust, trust, protection, firmness; Dan. 
Swed. tróst, consolation. + G. frost, con- 
solation, Goth. /rausti, a covenant. Re- 
lated to Trow, True. 

truth. (E) M.E. trewtke, trouthe ; 
A. S. tréow0, truth. = A. S. tréowe, true; 
see True. + Icel. /ryggd, truth. And see 
Troth. 
, to select, test, examine, &c. (F.— 
L.) M.E. trien, to select, pick out, choose. 
= F. trier, “to cull out;’ Cot. The 
same as Prov. /riar, to separate corn 
from the straw, also to choose. — Late L. 
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tritáre, to pound small; cf. Ital. tritare, 
to pound, grind, mince, also to ponder, 
consider, scan. = L. fritus, pp. of terere, to 
rub. It meant to thresh, pulverise, separate, 
purify, cull, pick. (Disputed.) Der. 
tri-al. 

Tryst, Trist, an appointment to meet. 
(F.— Teut. ?) See Jamieson; orig. a set 
station, place of meeting. M. E. triste, 
tristre, a station (in hunting), place to 
watch. = O.F. triste, tristre, station to 
watch (in hunting), ambush; Low L. 
trista. Of doubtful origin ; but perhaps 
related to Frankish L. ¢rustis, one in a 
place of trust (see Ducange). Allied to 
O. H.G. trost, help, M. H. G. vb. troesten, 
to assist; see Trust. 

Tub, a small cask. (O. Low G.) M.E. 
tubbe.=M. Du. tobbe, a tub; Low G. and 
E. Fries. tubbe, a tub. 

Tube. (F.—L.) F. tube.=L. tubum, 
acc. of tubus, a tube, pipe; akin to tuba, 
a trumpet. Der. tub-ul-ar, from L. tu- 
bulus, dimin. of tubus. 

Tuber, a rounded root. (L.) L. táber, 
a bump, tumour, also a truffle. Lit. 
‘swelling ;’ allied to Tumid. Brugm. i. 
§ 413 (8). Der. tubercle, a little swelling. 

Tuck (1), to gather in a dress. (O. Low 
G.) M.E. tukken. = Low G. tukken, to 
pull up, draw up, tuck up, also to entice 
(=M. Du. tocken, to entice). + G. zucken, 
to twitch up ; O. H. G.zucchen. Teut. base 
*tukk ; intensive form from the weak grade 
(*tuh) of Teut. *ewhan-, to pull; see 
Tow (1), Tug, Touch. 

Tuck (2), a rapier. (F. — Ital. — G.) 
Short for F. #oc, occasional form of 
estoc, ‘the stock of a tree, a rapier, a tuck ;’ 
Cot. — Ital. stocco, a truncheon, rapier, 
tuck ; Florio. =G. stock, a stock, stump, 
&c.; see Stock, Stoccado. 

Tuck (3), beat of drum. (F. — Tent.) 
From Picard or Walloon Zoguer, toker, 
to touch, strike; variant of F. toucher, to 
touch ; see Touch, Tocsin. 

tucker, a fuller. (F.—Teut.) M.E. 
touker, lit. * beater ;’ though the cloth was 
worked up with the feet. — O. North F. 
touker, toquer, to beat; variant of F. 
toucher, to touch. See Tocsin. 

tucket, a flourish on a trumpet. (F. 

— Teut.) North F. touguet, for O. F. 
touchet, a stroke; equivalent to Ital. Zoc- 
«ata, a prelude, tolling of a bell, a tucket, 
a striking; from Zoccare, to strike, touch ; 
see Touch. €[ Or from Italian. 
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Tuesday. (E) A.S. 77wes dag, the 
day of 77w, the god of war. + Icel. 77s- 
dagr, the day of 7yr; Dan. Tirsdag, 
Swed. Tisdag; O. H. G. Zies tac, the day 
of Ziu, god of war. p. The A.S. 77w, 
Icel. 77r, O. H. G. Zzu are the same as 
Skt. déva-s, god, and allied to L. deus, 
god, and even to L. Zu- in Zu-piter, Gk. 
Zeús, Skt. Dyaus. @ A translation of L. 
dies Martis. 

Tufa, a soft stone. (Ital. L.) For 
tufo. — Ital. tufo. = L.tofus, töphus. Cf. 
Gk. régos. Origin unknown. 

Tuft (1) a crest, knot. (F. — Tent.) 
M. E. tuft, but the final ¢ is excrescent'; 
pe E. tuff, a tuft.— F. toufe, a tuft or 
ock of hair.—Swed. dial. ¢uppa, a tuft, 
fringe; Icel toppr, a top, tuft, or lock 
of hair; M. Du. /of, a tuft; G. zopf. 
«| W. twf is borrowed from E., and 
preserves the correct form. 

Tuft (2), a plantation, a green knoll. 
(Scand.) See Toft. 

Tug, vb. (Scand.) M. E. /oggen. From 
Icel. tog, M. Swed. fog, a rope to pull by; 
allied to E. Fries. tokken, to pal; Low 
G. tukken, to pull up, draw up; cf. Low 
G. togg, a pull (Danneil). From the weak 
grade (tuh-) of Teut. *teuh-an-, to pull; 
see Tow (1), Tuck (1). 

Tuition. (F.—L.) F. tuition. = L. acc. 
tuitionem, protection. =L. tuit-us, pp. of 
tueri, to guard, protect. 

Tulip, a flower. (F.—Ital.—Turk.— 
Pers.) M. F. tulippe, also tulipan, a tulip ; 
so called from its likeness to a turban. = 
Ital. tulipa, tulipano, a tulip. — Turk. tul- 
bend, a turban ; also dulbend. — Pers. dul- 
band, a turban ; see Turban. 

Tulle, a kind of silk open-work or lace. 
(F.) Named from Tulle, the chief town 
in the department of Corréze (France), 
where it was first made (Littré). 

Tumble, vb. (E) M.E. tumblen; 
frequent. of tomben, tumben, to tumble. = 
A.S. tumbian, to turn heels over head, 
dance. + Du. tuimelen ; cf. G. tummeln, 
from O. H. G. túmon, to turn over and 
over (whence F. tomber); Dan. tumle. 
Der. tumbler, sb., (1) an acrobat, (2) a 
glass without a foot, which could only be 
set down when empty ; tumb-r-el, a cart 
that falls over, O. F. Zomderel, from F. 
tomber, to tumble, fall over, a word of 
Teut. origin. 

Tumefy, to cause to swell. (F. — L.) 
M. F. tumefier ; Cot. = Late L, *tumeficare, 
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for L. tumefacere, to make to swell. = L. 
tumé-re, to swell; facere, to make. 
id. (L.) L. tumidus, swollen. == 
L. tumére, to swell. Cf. Gk. rudy, a 
swelling ; Skt. ze, to increase. Brugm. i. 
§ 413 (8. (V TEU.) Der. tum-our, F. 
tumeur, from L. acc. tumdrem, a swelling. 
Tump, a hillock. (C.) W. twwp, a 
tump, is perhaps from E. But the word 
seems to be Celtic; from W. tom, Gael. 
and Irish tom, a hillock; cf. Gk. ruußos, 
L. tumulus, a mound. See Tomb. 
Tumult. /F.-L.) F. tumulte.—L. 
acc. tumultum, an uproar. =L. tumére, to 
swell, surge up. 


tumulus. (L.) L. zumulus, a mound. 
=L. tumeére, to swell. And see Tomb. 
Tun ; see Ton. 


Tune, tone, melody. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
M. E. tune. = A. F, tun, F. ton, ‘a tune, 
or sound ;? Cot. = L. acc. sonum, = Gk. 
Tóvos, a tone. See Tone. 

Tungsten, a heavy metal. (Swed.) 
Swed. tungsten, lit. ‘heavy stone.’ = Swed. 
tung, heavy ; sten, stone. Swed. tung = 
Icel. jung, heavy; sten is cognate with 
E. stone. 

Tunic. (F.-L.) O.F. tunique. =L. 
tunica, an under-garment; whence A. S. 
tunica. Der. tunic-le, tunic-at-ed. 

Tunnel. (F.—L.) O.F. tonnel (later 
tonneau), a tun, great vessel; hence a 
tunnel (or trap) for partridges, which was 
an arched tunnel of wire, strengthened by 
hoops at intervals (whence the name; it 
was also called zonnelle in F.). It came 
to mean any kind of tunnel or shaft, 
e. g. tbe shaft or pipe of a chimney, &c. 
Dimin. from Late L. tunna, a ton; see 
Ton. 

Tunny, a fish. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. thon; 
Cot. = L. thunnum, acc. of thunnus. = 
Gk. 6óvvos, 00vos, a tunny. Lit. “the 
darter.’ = Gk. 6/vev, allied to Over, to 
rush along. (4/DHEU.) 

Tup, a ram. (Scand.) Prob. a trans- 
ferred name; cf. Swed. and Norw. /upp, 
a cock, allied to Dan. top, a cock’s crest, 
and to Icel. zor, a top, a crest. See Top. 

Turban. (F. -— Ital. — Turk. — Pers.) 
Formerly turbant, turribant, turband ; 
also tolipant, tulipant, tulibant. = M. F. 
turbant, turban, a turban ; Cot. = Ital. tur- 
bante, ‘a turbant;' Florio. = Turk. tl- 
bend, vulgar form of dulbend, a turban. = 
Pers. dulband, a turban. Cf. Tulip. 

Turbary, a right of digging turf, or a 
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place for digging it. (F.-O.H.G.) O.F. 
torberie; Low L. turbäria, the same. = 
O. H. G. */urba, older form of zurba, turf, 
+A.S. turf. See Turf. 

Turbid. (L.) L. turbidus, disturbed. 
= L. turbáre, to disturb. = L. turba, a 
crowd, confused mass of people. See 
Trouble. 

Turbot. (F.—L.) F. turbot, a fish. = 
Late L. turbo, a turbot; L. turbo, a spindle, 
reel ; from its rhomboidal shape. So also 
L. rhombus, a spindle, rhombus, turbot. 
Turbulent. (F.-L.) F. zuröulent.= 
L. turbulentus, full of commotion, — L., 
turbäre,to disturb; see Turbid. 

Tureen, the same as Terreen, q. v. 

Turf. (E) M.E, turf, pl. turues 
(turves). A.S. turf.4-Du. turf, Icel. torf, 
sod, peat; Dan. tórv, Swed. torf, O. H.G. 
zurba. Cf. Skt. darbha-, a matted grass, 
from drbh, to bind. 

Turgid. (L. L. /urgidus, swollen. = 
L. turgere, to swell out. 

Turkey. (F.—Tatar.) Called a Turkey 
cock, or a cock of /ndia, from the notion 
that it came from Turkey or from India;; 
so also G. Calecutischer hahn, a turkey- 
cock, is lit. a cock of Calicut. (It really 
came from the New World.) From F. 
Turquie, Turkey. = F. Turc, a Turk. = 
Tatar 7wrk, a Turk; orig. an adj. meaning 
‘brave. @ The usual Turkish word for 
* Turk ' is ‘Osmanii. 

Turmeric. (Arabic?) NewL. turmerica 
(Minsheu). Cf. F. terre-mérite, turmeric 
(Littré ; s. v. Curcuma); as if L. terra 
merita, apparently ‘excellent earth’; but 
cf. terre meritum, ‘the produce of the 
earth,’ in Dueange. Y But terra merita, 
like turmeric, is prob. a corruption of an 
Eastern word, Span. Port. curcuma, tur- 
meric, are from Arab. kurkum, saffron; 
whence also L. crocus. 

Turmoil, sb. (F.?—L.? Formerly 
turmóyl; probably a corrupt form, the 
latter part of the word being assimilated 
to moil, q.v.; and the former part to 
turn. Prob. from M. F. tremouille, ‘ the 
hopper of a mill,’ also called /rameu/ 
(Cotgrave); O. F. trameure. B.So named 
from being in continual motion. = L. żre- 
mere, to tremble, shake. Cf. O. F. tram- 
oier, to tremble. 

Turn, vb. (L-Gk) M.E. turnen, 
tournen; A.S. tyrman, turnian. (Cf. 
O. H. G. turnen, to turn.] = L. tornáre, 
to turn in a lathe. = L. ornus, a lathe. = 
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Gk. répvos, a tool to draw circles with; 
allied to ropós, piercing, L. Zereze, to rub, 


bore. (4/TER.) Der. turn, sb. 
ip, Turnep, a plant. (F.—L.; 
and L.) The latter part of the word is 


M. E. nepe, a turnip, A. S. 222, borrowed 
from L. näpus, a kind of turnip; cf. Irish 
and Gael. nei, a turnip. p. The origin 
of the former part is unknown; the sug- 
gestion terre napus does not agree with 
the spelling, which rather resembles the 
F. tour in the sense of ‘ wheel,’ as signify- 
ing its round shape; it looks as if it had 
been turned. A turner’s wheel was for- 
merly called a /wrz in English, and zoure 
in French. Cf. Irish £urzzafa, a turnep, 
turnotr, a turner (from E.). 

Turnpike. Formerly a name given 
to the old-fashioned turn-stile, which re- 
volved on the top of a post, and resembled 
a frame with pikes, used for defence. 
From Turn and Pike. " 

Turpentine, exudation from the tere- 
binth. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. turbentine; 
Cot.; Norman dial. zurbentine. = L. tere- 
binthus. = Gk. repéBivdos, the terebinth- 
tree. See Terebinth. 

Turpitude. (F.—L.) F. turpitude.= 
L. /zurpitüdo, baseness. = L. turpis, base. 

Turquoise, Turkis, a gem. (F.— 
Ital.— Tatar.) F. £wrquoise; orig. fem. of 
Turquois, Turkish. =M. Ital. Zurchesa, a 
turquoise, or Turkish stone. = Tatar Turk, 
a Turk. 

Turret. (F.-L.) M.F. zourette; Cot. 
Dimin. of O. F. tur, F. tour, a tower. 
L. acc. turrem. See Tower. 

Turtle (1), a turtle-dove. (L.) A.S. 
zurtle; formed, by change of » to 7, from 
L. £urtur, a turtle (whence also G. turtel, 
Ital. tortora, tortola). An imitative word; 
due to a repetition of tur, used to express 
the coo of a pigeon. 

Turtle (2), the sea-tortoise. (L.) Eng- 
lish sailors, ill understanding the Port. 
tartaruga, Span. tortuga, a tortoise or sea- 
turtle, turned these words into turtle; see 
above. The Span. and Port. words are 
allied to Tortoise. 

Tush, an exclamation of impatience. 

E.) Formerly fwisk, an expression of 

isgust. Cf. fish and tut; and cf. Low 
G. Zuss, silence! Also Dan. Zysse, to 
silence. 

Tusk. (E.) South E. tush (as in Shak.). 
A. S. tusc, usually spelt 7x ; prob. origin- 
ally *züse. Cf. O. Fries. tusch, tusk; E. 


TWEEZERS 


Fries. ¢#sk; Icel. /oskr. Perhaps related 
to Tooth. Brugm. i. § 795. 

Tussle, to scuffle. (E.) The same as 
tousle, to disorder ; frequent. of fouse, to 
pull about. See Touse. Cf. Westphal. 
tusseln, to pull about, and E. zoss. 

Tut, an exclamation of impatience. (E.) 
Cf. M. F. /rut (the same) ; and cf. tush. 

Tutelage, guardianship. (L.; with F. 
suffix) From L. tútel-a, protection; with 
F. suffix -age (< L. -aticum). = L. tút-us, 
short for tuitus, pp. of tueri, to guard, 
protect ; see Tuition. 

tutelar. (L.) L.4z/z/aris, protecting. 
= L. tít-us, short for tuitus (above). 

tutor. (L.) L. /átor, a guardian, tutor. 
= L. tút-us (above). 

Tutty, a collyrium. (F.—Pers) F. 
tutie; M. F. tuthie, ‘tutie,’ Cot. = Pers. 
tütiyä, green vitriol. Cf. Skt. tuttha-, blue 
vitriol. 

Twaddle, to tattle. (E.) Formerly 
twattle, a collateral form of tattle. 

Twain; see Two. 

to sound with a sharp noise. 
(E. A collateral form of zang; see 
Tang (2. Cf. Tingle. 

Tweak, to twitch, pinch. (E) M.E. 
twikken; A, S. twiccian, pt. t. twicc-ode, 
(spelt Zwzccede, Shrine, 41); cf. A.S. twicce, 
as in A. S. angel-twicce, a hook-twitcher, 
the name of a worm used as a bait.4-Low 
G. twikken, E. Fries. twikken, G. zwicken, 
to pinch. See Twitch. 

eezers, nippers. (F. — Teut. ; with 
E. suffix.) A surgeon's box of instruments 
was formerly called a zweese, whence small 
surgical instruments were called zweezes, a 
form afterwards turned into Zweezers, and 
used of small nippers in particular. p. 
Again, the word Zweese was really at first 
twees, the plural of zwee or e£wee, a sur- 
gical case; e/ee being merely an Englished 
form of M. F. estuy, Y. étui. — M. F. estuy, 
*a sheath, case, a case of little instru- 
ments, now commonly termed an e/£wee ;’ 
Cot. y. The M. F. estuy is cognate with 
Span. estuche, Port. estojo, M. Ital. stuccio, 
stucchio, ‘a little pocket-cace with cisors, 
pen-knives, and such trifles in them’ (szc) ; 
Florio.=M.H.G.stüche (prov. G. stauche), 
a short and narrow muff (hence a case). 
+ Icel. st#ka, a sleeve. € Etymology 
quite clear; estuy became etwee, twee, then 
twees, then fweeses, and lastly £weezers, 
which might be explained as ‘ instruments 
belonging to a £weese or twee? 
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Twelve. (E) M.E. twelf, whence 
twelf-e, a pl. UM also written fwelue 
(=twelve). A.S. twelf, twelfe.4-O. Fries. 
twilif, Du. twaalf, Icel. to/f, Dan. tolv, 
Swed. ‘off, G. zwölf, O.H.G. zwelif, Goth. 
twalif. B. The Goth. fwa-lif is composed 
of twa, two; and -/f, the equivalent of 
the Lithuan. -/¿2a, occurring in -lika, 
twelve. Api» the suffix -/zka is allied to 
Lithuan. /ö2as, remaining, left over, from 
lik-ti, to remain. Hence twa-lif = two 
over ten, i.e. twelve. Brugm. ii. $ 175. 
Der. twelf-th, for wie rg S. twelfta, 
twelfth ; twe/vemonth =M. E. twelfmonthe. 

twenty. (E) A.S. twentig. =A. S. 
twen =twén, short for twegen, twain; and 
‚tig, suffix allied to Goth. -figyus and E. ten. 
+ Goth. twaitigyus, Du. twintig, Icel. tut- 
tugu, G. zwanzig; all similarly formed. 

twibill, bill, a two-edged bill. 
(E) M.E. twidil. A. S. twibill.=A.S. 
twi-, double; dzl, a bill; see twice 
(below). 

twice. (E) M.E. twiés (dissyllabic). 
A.S. twiges, a late form, for the older 
twiwa, twice. = A. S. twi-, double; like 
L. bi-, Gk. &-, Skt. dvi-; allied to twa, 
two. = Lied " (E) AS 

twig (1), a shoot of a tree. S. 
twig (pl twigw), a twig; Northumb. 
tuigge (pl. tuiggo), Jo. xv. 5, 6; orig. the 
fork of a branch, and named from being 
double, the small shoot branching off from 
the larger one. — A.S. ¢wi-, double; see 
above. 4-Du. zwijg, Low G. twig (Danneil), 
Westphal. ‘wich, twick, G. zweig. Cog- 
nate with Skt. dvi-ka-, ‘ consisting of two,’ 
aw. double, twofold. Brugm. ii. 
§ 166. 

ig (2), tocomprehend. (C.) Irish 
tuig-im, O. Irish ¢ucc-im, I understand ; 
Gael. twig, to understand. 

ilight. (E.) M.E. twilight. The 
prefix fwe- (A.S. £wi-) is lit. “double” (see 
twice above); but is here used rather in 
the sense of doubtful or between; cf. L. 
dubius, doubtful, from duo, two. + G. 
swielicht, M. Du. tweelicht; similarly com- 
pounded. 

twill, to weave, shewing ribs. (Low 
G.) The word has reference to a peculiar 
method of doubling the warp-threads, or 
taking two of them together; this gives 
an appearance of diagonal lines, in textile 
fabrics. From Low G. twillen. [One 
Low G. twillen, to bifurcate, is allied to 
O. H. G. zwinel, twin, and to E. Twin.) 


TWIRL 


But willen is here a Low G. spelling 
of M. H. G. zwilhen, to double; from 
M. H. G. zwilch, O. H. G. zwilih, adj., 
two-threaded, a word suggested by L. di- 
lix, two-threaded (from L. ġi-, double, 
līcium, thread). Cf. G. zwillich, ticking. 

twin. (E.) A.S. ge-twinnas, twins.+ 
Icel. zvinnr, in pairs; Lithuan. dwyni, 
twins; cf. L. din, two at a time. From 
the A. S. /ws-, double; the -» gives a dis- 
tributive force, as in L. ¿5-12-¿, two at a time. 
Cf. Goth. ¢wetknai, two apiece; Bavar. 
zwin-ling, G. zwil-ling, a twin. 

twine, vb (E.) M.E. twinen, to 
twist together. From A. S. twin, sb., a 
twisted or doubled thread. Du. zwijn, sb., 
a twist, twine, Icel. vinni, twine; Swed. 
tvinnträd, twine-thread ; also Du. tweern, 
G. zwirn. B. All from Teut. type *twis- 
no->*twiz-no-, double; the iz becomes 7 
in A.S. twin, Du. twijn; the zn becomes 
nn in Icel. and Swed.; and the z becomes 
r in Du. and G. The base fwis- occurs 
in E. ¢wis-t, Goth. ¢wis-, prefix; cf. L. 
bis (for *dwis), Gk. dis, Skt. dvis, twice. 
Brugm. i. $ 903 (c, note 2). 

Twinge, to nip. (E.) M.E. /wengen, 
weak vb. =j). Causal of twingen, 
str. vb., O. Fries. /winga, thwinga (pt. t. 
twang), to constrain, O. Sax. bi-thwingan, 
Icel. Jvinga, Du. dwingen, G. zwingen, 
O.H.G. dwingan ; Teut. type *thwengan-, 
pt. t. thwang. Cf. also Lith. twenkti, 
to be hot, to smart; fwankas, sultry. 
(yTWENK.) Der. thong. 

inkle. (E. A.S. twinclian, to 
twinkle; a frequentative form of twink, 
appearing in M. E. twinken, to blink, wink. 
Again, this is a nasalised form of M. E. 
twikken, to twitch (hence to quiver); see 
Tweak. + Bavarian zwinkern, frequent. 
of zwinken, to blink. 

i ing. (E) M.E. twinkeling, 
the twitching of an eye. = M. E. twinkelen, 
to wink; the same word as E. twinkle. 

T winter, a beast two years old. (E.) 
A.S. twi-wintre, adj., of two years. = A.S. 
twi-, double (see twice), and winter, 
a winter, a year. 

Twire, to peep out. (E) In Shak. 
Son. 28. Only recorded in the cognate Bava- 
rian zwiren, zwieren, to peep (Schmeller), 
M. H. G. zwieren, to peep out (Schade). 
«[ Nares is wrong in citing wire = twitter 
from Chaucer; the true reading is twitreth. 

Twirl, to tum rapidly round. (E.) It 
stands for (Air (like twinge for thwinge). 
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Frequentative of A. S. -Aweran, to turn, 
whence Zwiril, the handle of a churn. 
Cognate with G. querlen, quirlen, to twirl, 
querl, a twirling-stick ; from O. H. G. 
tweran, dweran, to whirl round. ß. The 
frequent. form appears also in Du. dwar/en, 
to twirl, dwarlwind, a whirlwind; cf. 
Low G. dweerwind, a whirlwind. We also 
find Icel. Avara, a stirring-stick ; from 
thwar, and gradeof Tent. **hweran-,asseen 
in A. S. -Jweran. Also E. Fries. dwireln, 
dwirlen, to twirl, dwarrel, a whirl, from 
dweren, to turn; cf. Gk. ropúvn, a stirrer. 
(V4 TWER.) 

Twist, vb. (E) M.E. twisten, vb. 
formed from A. S. ¢wist, sb., a rope or 
twisted cord. = A. S. *twis-, double (see 
Twine); with suffix -¢ (Idg. suffix -7o-). 
The Du. twist, Dan. Swed. tvist, G. zwist, 
mean 'discord, which is another sense 
of the same word; so also M. E. twist, 
a twig or fork of a branch; Icel. tvístr, 
the deuce, in card-playing. 

Twit, to remind of a fault. (E) 
Shortened from M.E. afwiten, to reproach. 
= A. S. etwitan, to twit, reproach. = A. S. 
et, at, upon; witan, to blame, orig. to 
observe, hence to observe what is amiss. 
B. This A. S. witan answers to Goth. 
-weitan in comp. fra-weitan, to avenge ; 
cf. weitjan, to observe; allied to Goth. 
witan, to know; see Wit (1). Cf. Du. 
wijten, to reproach, G. ver-weisen, from 
Teut. base *weit. (4/WEID.) 

Twitch, to pluck. (E.) M.E. £wicchen, 
palatalised form of M. E. /wikken, A.S. 
twiccian, to tweak. See Tweak. For 
the form, cf. A.S. angel-twicce, prov. E. 
angletwitch, an earthworm (N. E. D.). 

Twitter, vb. (E.) Frequentative from 
a base twit; cf. titter, tattle, and twaddle; 
all of imitative origin.4- G. zwitschern, to 
twitter, Bavar. zwitzern; Du. kwetteren, 
Dan. gviddre, Swed. qvittra. 

Two, Twain. (E.) The A.S. forms 
shew that the difference between /wo and 
twain was orig. one of gender only. A.S. 
twegen, masc., two (M. E. /weien, twein, 
E. twain) ; twa, fem., two; neut. wā or 
tú, two. + Du. twee, Icel. tvezr, Dan. to, 
Swed. £và, tu, Goth. twat, G. zwei (also 
zween, masc.) ; Irish da, Gael. da, do, W. 
dau, Russ. dva, Lith. dwi, L. duo (whence 
F. deux, E. deuce), Gk. v0, Skt. dvau, dvä. 
Cf. also L. d#-, bis, twice; and the pre- 
fixes di-, dia-, dis-. Der. a-two, i.e. on 
two = im two. 
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balt, the ‘ prince of cats.” (Low G.) 
In Shak. A.F. Zebald, Tebaud. = O. Sax. 
Thiod-bald, Theobald. Cf. Zybert, the 
cat; in * Reynard the Fox.’ 
panum, the hollow part of the 
ear, &c. (L.— Gk.) L. tympanum, a 
drum, tympanum. = Gk. rúgravov, a drum, 
roller; the same as rumavor, a drum. = Gk. 
tun-, base of rúrreiv, to strike. Der. /ym- 
pany, Gk. rvpmavías, a dropsy in which the 
belly is tightly stretched, as a drum. 
type. (F.-L.—Gk.) F. type (Sher- 
wood). = L. typum, acc. of typus. = Gk. 
túros, a blow, mark of a blow, stamp, 
impress, mark, mould, type, &c. — Gk. 
run-, base of rumrev, to strike. Cf. Skt. 
tup, tump, to hurt; allied to Gk. 
orupeAlßev, to strike. (y STEU.) Der. 
typ-ic, Gk. tumixós ; whence typic-al, &c. 

Typhoon, a violent whirlwind. (Arab. 
—Gk.) (Sometimes claimed as a Chinese 
word meaning ‘a great wind.’ = Chinese 
ta, great; fang (in Canton fung), wind, 
whence /a fung, a gale, a typhoon 
(Williams).] But this seems to be a late 
mystification. In old authors the forms 
are tufon, tuffoon, tiphon, &c.= Arab. 
tüfän, a hurricane, storm. - Gk. rupir, 
better rup@s, a whirlwind. The close 
accidental coincidence of these words in 
sense and form is very remarkable, as 
Whitney notes. See below. 

Typhus, a kind of fever. (L.—Gk.) 
L. typhus. = Gk. rüpos, smoke, mist; also 
stupor, esp. if arising from fever; typhus 
fever = stupor-fever. = Gk. rúpew, to smoke. 
(/DHEU.) Der. /ypho-id, i. e. typhus- 
like, from el8os, resemblance. 

nt. (F.—L.—Gk.) The final / is 
added. O. F. tiran, also tyrant. = L. 
tyrannum, acc. of tyrannus, a tyrant, = 
Gk. rúpavvos, a lord, sovereign, master; 
orig. in a good sense (see Prellwitz). 
Der. tyrann-y, Y. tyrannie, Late L. 
tyrannia, Gk. rvpavvía, sovereignty. 

Tyro, misspelling of Tiro, q. v. 


v. 


Ubiquity, omnipresence. (F.—L.) F. 
ubiquité, ‘an ubiquity ;’ Cot. As if from 
L. acc. *ubiquitätem, a being everywhere; 
a coined word. = L. ubigue, everywhere. = 
L. ubi, where; with suffix -gue, allied to 
L. guis, who. Der. ubiquitous. 

dder. (E) A.S. zder, an udder. 
+M. Du. uder, Du. uijer, Icel. jügr (for 
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*jüdr), Swed. jufver, jur, Dan. yver; G. 
euter, O. H. G. ater; also L. zer, Gk. 
ov@ap, Skt.Zdhar,dAan,an udder. Brugm. 
i. $ 113. 

Ugly, frightful. (Scand.) M.E. ugly, 
uglike.=Icel. uggligr, fearful, dreadful. == 
Icel. ugg-r, fear; -ligr=A.S. -lic, like. 
Allied to Icel. ugga, to fear. Der. ugli- 
ness. 

Uhlan, Ulan, a lancer. (G. — Polish. — 
Turkish.) G. #Alan, a lancer. = Pol. u/an, 
a lancer. Borrowed from Turk. oglän, also 
olan, a youth, lad. Of Tatar origin. 

Ukase, an edict. (F.—Russ.) F. užase. 
= Russ. ukaz’, an edict; cf. ukazate, to 
indicate, shew, order, prescribe. = Russ. z-, 
prefix, allied to Skt. ava, away, off ; Zazate, 
to shew, Ch. Slav. kazati. Brugm. i. $$ 
163 (note), 616, 

Ulcer, a dangerous sore. (F.—L.) F. 
ulcere. = L. ulcer-, for *ulces-, stem of 
ulcus, a sore.+Gk. ¿Axos, a wound, sore ; 
Skt. argas, hemorrhoids. 

e, the unfilled part of a cask. 
(Prov. — L.) ‘Ullage of a cask, that which 
it wants of being full;’ Phillips. = Mod. 
Prov. ulhage; O. F. ouillage, eullage, 
a filling up. = Mod. Prov. ulka; O. F. 
ouillier, eullier, to fill a cask up to the 
bung. Cotgrave spells it oez//er, and the 
sb. as oeillage. The Late L. type of the 
vb. is *ocwläre, i. e. to fill up to the oculus, 
eye, orifice. We also find O. F. aouillier, 
as if for *adoculare. 

Ulterior, further. (L.) L. ulterior, 
further; comp. of O. L. ulter, adj. 

ultimate, furthest. (L.) L. ultimatus, 
pp. of ultimare, to be at the last. = L, ulti- 
mus, last ; wl-ti-mus being a double superl. 
form from the base #/-; see ultra-. 

ultra-, beyond. (L.) L. «dra, beyond, 
adv. and prep. Allied to O. Lat. z/-5, 
beyond, o//us, that one. 

ultramarine, beyond sea; as sb., 
sky-blue. (Span. — L.) Span. ultramarino, 
beyond sea ; also a blue colour. = L. ultra, 
beyond ; mar-e, sea ; and suffix -inzs ; see 
Marine. 

ultramontane, beyond the Alps. (F. 
— Ital. — L.) F. w/tramontain. = lal. 
oltramontano.=L. ultra, beyond; mont- 
em, acc., a mountain; with suffix -az5; 
see Tramontane and Mountain. 

ultramundane, beyond the world. 
(L) L. ultra, beyond ; 
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Umbel, an umbrella-like inflorescence. 
(L.) L. umbella, a parasol; dimin. of 
umbra, a shade; see Umbrage. 

umber. (F.—Ital.—Lat.) F.omöre, 
short for terre d’ombre, lit. “earth of 
shadow,’ a brown earth used for shadowing 
in paintings. — Ital. zerra d'ombra, lit. earth 
of shadow (Torriano).=L.serra, earth; 
de, of; umbra, shadow. 

Umbilical, pertaining to the navel. (F. 
—L.) M. F. umbilical, adj., from umbilic, 
navel (Cot.).=L. umbilicum, acc. of um- 
bilicus, navel, middle, centre. +Gk. upa- 
Ads, navel; cf. Skt. »äbhi-, navel; see 
Nave (1). Brugm. i. $ 467. 

Umbrage, shade of trees; offence. (F. 
—L.) Properly ‘shadow’; hence, shadow 
orsuspicion ofinjury.= M. F. ombrage, um- 
rage, shade, also suspicion.=F. ombre, 
shadow (with suffix -age < L. -äticum). = 
L. umbra, shadow. 

umbrella. (Ital.—L.) Ital. umbrela, 
ombrella, a parasol; dimin. of Ital. ombra, 
a shade. = L. umbra, a shade. 

Umpire. (F.—L.) For sumpire,'the 
old form of the word; M.E. nompere, 
noumpere, also nounpere, nounpier, P. 
Plowman, B. v. 337. —- O. F. nomper, later 
nompair, peerless, odd (Cot.); earliest 
form nonper (Roquefort).— L. non, not; 
parem, acc. of par, equal. Used, like L. 
impar, in the sense of arbitrator; the 
lit. sense is unequal, odd, hence a third 
man called in to arbitrate, a ‘non-peer.’ 
See Non- and Peer. 

Un- (1), neg. prefix. (E.) Prefixed to 
sbs., adjs., and advs. (Distinct from #7- 
(2) below.) A.S. un-, neg. prefix. 4- Du. 
on-, Icel. ö-, #-, Dan. «-, Swed. o-, Goth. 
un-, G. un-, W. an-, L. in-, Gk. åv-, de, 
Zend. an-, a-, Skt. an-, a-. Readily pre- 
fixed to a large number of words; a few 
of these, such as z»-cowth, of which the 
simple form is not used, will be found 
below. 

Un- (2), verbal prefix, expressing the 
reversal of an action. (E.) Quite distinct 
from un- (1) above; only used with verbs, 
Thus /o un-lock = to reverse locking, to 
open that which was closed by locking. 
A. S. un-.4-Du. ont-, G. ent-, O. H.G. ant-, 
Goth. and- (as in and-bindan, to unbind). 
Precisely the same as E. an- in an-swer, 
A.S. and-, Gk. ávre-; see Anti-. T In 


mundänus, | the case of past participles, the prefix is 


worldly, from mundus, world; see Mun- | ambiguous; thus z-éound may either 


mean ‘not bound,’ with prefix #”- (1), or 
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may mean‘ undone’ or released, with prefix 


un- (2). 

Un- (3), prefix. (E) 
un-til, which sec. 

Unaneled, without having received 
extreme unction. (E.; and L.—Gk.) In 
Hamlet, i. 5.77. Lit. *un-on-oiled.' = A. S. 
un-, not; M. E. an-eled, from an (for 
A.S. on) and eled, pp. of M. E. elien, to 
oil, vb., from ele, sb., oil. The A.S. ele, 
oil, is borrowed from L., oleum, Gk. &Aaıov, 
oil; see Oil. 

Unanimous, of one mind. (L.) L. 
ünanim-us, of one mind ; with suffix -ous. 
= L. ön-us, one (see One); animus, mind. 

Uncial, large, applied to letters. (L.) 
L. uncialis, adj. from uncia, inch; see 
Inch. (From the large size of the letters.) 

Uncle. (F.-L.) M.E. uncle.= A. F. 
uncle; F. oncle. - L. auunculum, acc. of 
auunculus, a mother's brother, lit. “little 
grandfather ;’ dimin. of auus, a grand- 
father. 

Uncouth. (E) A.S. «n0, orig. un- 
known; hence, strange, odd. — A. S. un-, 
not; and cz0, known, pp. of cunnan, to 
know. See Can. 

Unction. (F.-L.) F. oxction.=L. 
unctiónem, acc. of unctio, an anointing. = 
L. unct-us, pp. of ungere, to anoint. Der. 
unctu-ous, Late L. unctu-dsus. Brugm. i. 
§ 398. See Unguent. 

Under, beneath. (E.) A.S. under.4 
Du. onder, Icel. undir, Dan. Swed. under, 
Goth. undar, G. unter, under. Common 
as a prefix. Brugm. i. $ 446, ii. $ 75. 

Undern, a certain period of the day. 
(E) The time denoted differed at different 
periods. The A.S. undern meant the 
third hour, about 9 a.m.; later, it meant 
about noon; and, still later, the after- 
noon, in which sense it survives in prov. E. 
aunder, aandorn, orndorns, doundrins, 
&c.4-Icel. undorn, O.H.G. untorn, Goth. 
undaurni-; the lit. sense being “intervening 
or middle period? Perhaps from A.S. 
under, with the sense “among” or “be- 
tween,’ like G. unter. Cf. L. internus, 
inward ; from L. inter. €f Kluge explains 
it as equivalent to A. S. un-dyrne, ‘not 
dark, hence ‘dawn.’ (But dyrne usuall 
means ‘not manifest.’) See Eng. Stud. 


xx. 334. 

Understand. (E.) A.S. understandan, 
lit. to stand under or am hence, to com- 
prehend (like L. ¿mtel-ligere). = A. S. under, 
under; standar, to stand. 


Only in z-£o, 


UNIT 


Undertake, to take upon oneself, 
attempt. (E. and Scand.) . E. under- 
taken, compounded of under and M. E. 
taken, to take. Der. undertak-er, lit. 
one who takes a business in hand ; Oth. iv. 
I. 224. 

Undulate, to wave. (L.) From pp. 
of L. unduläre, to fluctuate.=L. *undula, 
dimin. of unda,a wave. Allied to Water; 
cf. Skt. «dan, water, und, to wet, Lith. 
wand, water, Russ. voda, water. Brugm. 
i. $$ 102, 594. 

Uneath, scarcely, with difficulty. (E.) 
Obsolete. M.E.unede. A.S. unčaðe, adv., 
from adj. unéade, difficult. = A. S. ux-, not; 
čaðe, ¿ad, easy ; the orig. sense being waste, 
empty, hence easy to occupy. Cf. O. Sax. 
Obi, easy; G. öde, waste, deserted, Icel. 
audr, empty, Goth. auths, authis, desert, 
waste. @ But some dissociate A. S. Zade, 
O. Sax. 082, from the rest. . 

U. i , awkward. (Scand.; with 
E. prefix and sufix.) Formed by adding 
-ly to M. E. ungein, inconvenient. = A. S. 
un-, not; Icel. gegn, ready, serviceable, 
convenient, allied to gegna, to meet, suit, 
gegn, against, and to E. Again. Cf. Icel. 
õ-gegn, ungainly. 

Unguent, ointment. (L.) 


L. un- 


| guentum, ointment. = L. unguent-, stem 


of pres. pt. of ungere, to anoint. 4 Skt. 
aflj, to smear. Brugm. i. $ 398. 
nicorn. (F.—L.) M.F. unicorne, a 


| fabulous one-horned animal. = L, únicor- 


nem, acc. of unicornis, one-horned. — L. 
úni-, for ünus, one (see One); corn-%, 
a horn. See Horn. 

uniform, adj. (F.—L.) F. uniforme. 
=L. zniformem, acc. of üniformis, hav- 
ing one form.=L. 4, for änus, one; 
form-a, form; see Form. 

union (1), concord. (F.—L.) F. union. 
=L. acc. uniönem, dheness, = L. uni-, for 
únus, one. 

union (2), a large pearl. (F.—L.) The 
same word as the above; the L. úsio 
means oneness, also a single pearl of a 
large size, also a kind of onion. 

unique. (F.-L.) F. unique, single. 
— L. ünicum, acc. of znicus, single, = L. 
tini-, for ünus, one. 

unison, concord. (F. —L.) F. unisson. 
=L. únisonum, acc. of ünisonus, having 
a like sound. — L. úni-, for únus, one; 
Sonus, sound; see Sound (3). 

unit. (F.—L.) Formed by dropping 
the final -y of unity. ‘ Unit, Unite, or 
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Unity, in arithmetic, the first significant 
figure, or number 1, &c., Phillips; see 
Unity. 

unite. (L.) L. wnitus, pp. of zwire, 
to unite. = L. z#us, one. 

unity, oneness. (F.—L.) M.E. unitee. 
= M.F. unite (unité).—L. ünitätem, acc. 
of únitas, unity.=L. úni-, for nus, one, 
cognate with One. 

universal. (F.-L.) F. universel 
(Latinised). — L. üniuersalis, belonging 
to the whole. = L. #niuersus, turned into 
one, combined into a whole.—L. üni-, 
for únus, one; uersus, pp. of uertere, to 
turn; see Verse. Der. univers-ity, F. 
université, from L. acc. úniuersitatem. 

univocal, having but one meaning. 
(L. From L. úniuoc-ws, univocal; with 
suffix -alis. = L. úni-, for mus, one; 
uoc-, allied to uox, voice, sense ; see Voice. 

Unkempt, ie. uncombed; for un- 
kemb'd. From A.S. cemban, to comb; 
formed (by vowel-change of a to e) from 
camb, a comb. See Comb. 

Unless, if not, except. (E.) Formerly 
on les, on lesse, in the phrase on lesse that, 
i.e. in less than, on a less supposition than. 
Thus #r- here stands for ow. See On 
and Less. 

U. , disregarding restraint. (E.; 
and F.—L.) From un-, prefix, and rule; 
with suffix -y; a coined word. See Rule. 
Fabyan has unruled. 

Until. (E.) The same word as below, 
with the substitution of North E. (and 
Scand.) /Z/, to, for E. to. See Till. 

unto, even to. (E) M.E. unto (not 
in A.S.). For und-to; where to is the 
usual E. prep., and und is the O. Fries. 
und, ont, Goth. und, O.Sax. und, unto, 
whence O. Sax. un-f0, unto. A related 
form od (<* anth) is common in A. S. ; cf. 
also A. S. and-, prefix, for which see 
Un- (2). 

Up. (E) M.E. op, up; A.S. up, upp, 
adv. + Du. of, Icel. pp, Dan. of, Swed. 
upp, Goth. iup, G. auf, O.H.G. sf. 
Allied to Over; cf. ab-ove. 

Upas, the poison-tree of Java. (Malay.) 
Malay pas, a poisonous juice; pikun 
kc poison-tree ( púhun=tree). 

pbraid, to reproach. (E.) M. E. op 
breiden, to reproach. = A. S. uf, up, upon, 
on; bregdan, to braid, weave, also to lay 
hold of, seize. The orig. sense seems to 
have been to lay hold of, hence to attack, 
accuse, &c. The A. S. dregdan, also=E. 
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braid, to weave; so that -braid in up-braid 
is the usual verb braid, used in a special 
sense. So also Dan. de-dreide (lit. be-braid), 
to upbraid. 

Upholsterer. (E.) Lengthened from 
upholster, for uphold-ster, another form of 
upholder, which was formerly used of a 
dealer in furniture; lit. one who holds up 
for sale. 

Upon. (E) A.S. uppon, upon. = A. S. 
upp, up, up; on, on. + Icel. upp 2, upon; 
Swed. pá, Dan. paa (reduced forms). 

U , tumult. (Du.) The spelling 
shews confusion with E. roar. = Du. oproer, 
‘ uprore, tumult;” Hexham. = Du. of, up; 
roeren, to excite, stir, move; so that oproer 
=a stirring up, commotion.+Low G. up- 
vor (Danneil); Swed. uppror, Dan. upror, 
G. aufruhr. B. The verb is Dr. roeren, 
Swed. röra, Dan. róre, G. rühren, A.S. 
hréran, to stir; see Reremouse. The 
A.S. kréran is from Arór, adj., active, busy. 

Upsi wn. (E) From uf, side, 
and down. But the M. E. form was up- 
so-doun, i.e. ‘up as it were down.’ 

Upstart, sb. (E.) From upstart, vb., 
to start up; Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 16; 
Chaucer, C. T., A. 1080. See Start. 

praris; see Up and -ward, suffix. 

rbane, courteous. (L.) L. urbanus, 
belonging to a city. — L. urb-s, a city. 
Der. urban, doublet of urbane; urban- 
i-ty, F.urbanit£, from L. acc. urbanitatem, 
courteousness. 

rchin, a hedgehog, goblin, imp, small 
child. (F.—L.) Orig hedgehog; hence, 
goblin, imp, small child (Tempest, i. 2. 
326); it beingsu posed that some impstook 
a hedgehog's pe. = Walloon urechon, 
irchon (Sigart); Norm. dial. hérichon; 
O. North. F. kerichon ; O.F. ¿regon, erigon, 
herisson, a hedgehog ; formed with suffix 
-on (=L.-önem) from L. ¿ricius, a hedge- 
hog, lengthened form of er (gen. ér#-s), 
a hedgehog.+Gk. xnp, hedgehog ; cf. xap- 
dooeyv, to scratch. 

Ure, practise, use. (F.—L.) Obsolete, 
except in ¿n-ure, man-ure. (Distinct from 
use.) =O. F. eure, uevre, ovre, work, action. 
—L. opera, work; see Operate. 

Urge. (L.) L. urgére, to urge, drive. 
Allied to Wreak. (4/WERG.) Der. 
urg-ent, from stem of pres. part. 

Urim. (Heb. Heb. zzz, lights; pl. 
of zr,light. See Thummim. 

Urine. (F.—L.) F. urine. =L. úrina. 
+Gk. oúpov, urine; Skt. vari, var, water ; 
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Icel. žr, drizzling rain; Icel. ver, A. S. 
wer, sea. Orig. ‘ water.’ 

Urn. (F.-L.) M.E. wrne.—F. urne. 
=L.urna,um. For *urc-na; cf. urc-eus, 
a pitcher. Brugm. i. $ 756. 

s. (E) A.S. zs, dat. pl. of wē, we; 
ús, úsic, acc. pl. of wé.4 Du. ons, Icel. oss, 
Swed. oss, Dan. os, G. uns; Goth. uns, 
unsis, dat. and acc. pl. Teut. base *ums-. 
Cf. L. nds, Skt. mas ; also Gk. ġuâs, Skt. 
asman, us. Brugm. i. § 437 (2); ii. § 436. 

Use (1), sb. (F.-L.) M.E. use,v = 
O.F.zs,use, usage. & L, zsum, acc. of úsus, 
use, =L. asus, pp. of ütz, to use. Der. 
use, vb., F. user, Late L. zsäre, frequent. 
of L. 4/;, to use; us-age, F. usage ; usu-al, 
L. úsualis, adj., from 4su-, stem of üsus, 
use; &c. 

Use (2), profit, benefit. (F. —L.) When 
use is employed, legally, in the sense of 
‘benefit,’ it is a modernised spelling of the 
Anglo-F. form of the Lat. opus, employ- 
ment, need. We find the Anglo-F. spell- 
ings oes, oeps, uoes; O. F. oes, eus, ues. 

sher, a door-keeper. (F.—L.) M. E. 
uschere, ussher.— A. Y. usser; O. F. ussier, 
uissier, later hutsster, * an usher, or door- 
keeper ;’ Cot. = L. ostiarium, acc. of osti- 
arius, a door-keeper. = L. ostium, a door. 
Extended from L. ds, mouth; see Oral. 

Usquebaugh. (Irish.) Irish uisge 
beatha, usquebaugh, whisky. == Irish zzsge, 
water (see Whisky); deatha, life, O. Ir. 
bethu, allied to Gk. Bios, life. Brugm. i. 
§§ 85, 368. E 

Usurp, to seize to one's own use. (F.— 
L.) F. usurper.<L. üsurpäre,to employ, 
acquire; also, to usurp. f. Clearly de- 
rived from #s-us, ase; bat the rest of the 
word is obscure; Brugmann (ii. § 4) 
suggests “su- and rapere, to seize to one's 
own use. 

usury. (F.—L.) M.E.usurye, usure, 
=F. usure, usury, the occupation of a 
thing. — L. zsizra, use, enjoyment, interest, 
usury. = L. z5-15, pp. of ài, to use. 

"Ut, the first note of the musical scale. 
(L.) L. ut. See Gamut. 

Utas, the octave of a feast. (F.—L.) 
Utas is for utaves, an A. F. word corre- 
sponding to O. F. oitauves, pl. of oitauve, 
octave, eighth day.—L. octaua (dis), 
eighth day; fem. of octduus, eighth. = L. 
octö, eight. See Octave. 

Utensil. (F.-L.) M.F. utensile, sb. 
= L. útensilis, adj., fit for use; whence 
útensilía, neut. pl., utensils. For *4tent- | 
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tilis, from the stem of pres. pt. of 4i, to 
use. Cf. Use (1). 

Uterine, born of the same mother by a 
different father. (F.—L.) M.F. uterin, ‘of 
the womb, borne of one mother ;’ Cot. = L. 
uterinus, born of one mother. = L. uterus, 
romp, Cf. Gk. vorépa, womb. Brugm. i. 
$ 706. 

Utilise. (F.—L.) F. utiliser, a modern 
word ; coined from +t¿/-e, useful, with suffix 
-iser (Gk. -ıfew). = L. útilís, useful. = L. £i, 
to use. Cf. Use (1). 

utility. (F.—L.) F. utilité. =L. acc. 
útililatem, from nom. útilitas, usefulness. 
= L. ätili-s, useful. = L. 4417, to use. 

Utis, festival merriment ; see Utas. 

Utmost. (E) M.E. outemest. A.S. 
ute-m-est, double superl. form, from z, 
out. Doublet of outmost. See Out. 

Utopian. (Gk. An adj. due to Sir T. 
More's description of Utopia, an imaginary 
island, situate nowhere. = Gk. ob, not; 
Tómos, a place; see Topic. 

Utter, outer. (E) M.E. utter. A.S. 
uttera, which occurs as well as era ; both 
are comparative forms of #£, out ; see Out. 
Der. utter, vb.; cf. G. äussern, vb., from 
äusser, outer; also A.S. äf-ian, to put 
out, from f, out. 

utterance (1), an uttering. (E.; with 
F. suffix.) From the verb to utter, M. E. 
outren; formed from M.E. outer, utter, 
compar. of A. S. 4/, out. See Out. 

Utterance (2), extremity. In Shak. 
(F.—L.) F. outrance, extremity. = F. 
outre, beyond.=L. «lira, beyond; see 
Ultra-. 

Uvula. (L.) Late L. žvula, dimin. of 
L. zua, a grape, a cluster, also the uvula. 
+Lith. %ga, a berry. Brugm. i. $ 223 @). 

Uxorious, excessively fond of a wife, 
(L.) L. swxóri-us, fond of a wife; with 
suffix -ous. =L, uxõr-, stem of uxor, a wife. 


v. 


V. In Middle-English, v is commonly 
written as # in the MSS.; conversely, v is 
put for v in a few words, chiefly up, under, 
unto, vs, vse, and the prefix vr-. 

Vacation. (F.—L.) F. vacation. =L. 
acc. uacationem, leisure. = L. uacátus, pp. 
of uacāre, to be empty or at leisure. Cf. 
L. uacuus, W. gwag, empty. 

Vaccinate. (L.) Coined as if from 
pp. of *vaccīnāre, to inoculate. =L. uac- 
cinus, belonging to cows.=L. uacca, a 
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cow. + Skt. vaga, a cow. € First used 
about 1798. 

Vacillation. (F.—L.) F. vacillation, 
“a reeling, staggering;’ Cot. = L. wacilla- 
tionem, acc. of uacillatio, a reeling, waver- 
ing.=L. uacillatus, pp. of wacilläre, to 
reel. Cf. Skt. A , to go tortuously, 
vakra-, bent. 

Vacuum. (L.) L.wacuum, an empty 
space ; neut. of uacuus, empty. = L, uacare, 
to be empty; see Vacation. 

Vade, to fade. (Du.—F.—L.) M. Du. 
vadden, ‘to fade, Hexham. =O. F. fader, 
to fade; see Fade. 

Vagabond. (F.—L.) F. vagabond, ‘a 
vagabond;' Cot.—L. wagäbundus, adj., 
strolling about.—L. zagä-r7, to wander; 
with suffix -Jundus. 


» (L.) Also vagare (trisyllabic; 
Stanyharss ; orig. used as a at cf. F. 
vaguer, ‘to wander, vagary;’ Cot.]=L. 
uagari, to wander; see Vague. 

Vagrant. (F.-G.) A.F. wakerant, 
a vagrant; O.F. walcrant, wanderin 
pres. pt. of walcrer, to wander.=M. G. 
welkern, M. H. G. walgern, to walk about ; 
allied to E. Walk. 4] Confused with L. 
wagüri, to wander, but »of derived from 
it. See Phil. Soc. Trans. , 1885, 1888, 1889. 

Vague, unsettled. (F.—L.) F. vaeue, 
wandering ; vaguer, to wander. — L. uagus, 
wandering ; whence zagäri, to wander. 

Vail (1), the same as Veil. 

Vail (2), to lower. (F. CL.) From 
O. F. avaler, to let fall down. =F. aval, 
downward. — L. ad uallem, to the valley. 

Vail (3), a gift to a servant. (F.—L.) 
A headless form of avaz/, sb., in the sense 
of profit, help (Palsgrave). From Avail,vb. 

ain, (F.—L.) F. vain.—L. wanum, 
acc. of wänus, empty, vain. Brugm. i. 

§ 414 (3). . 

Vair, a kind of fur. (F.—L.) F. vair, 
“a rich fur;’ Cot. —L. warius, variegated. 
Der. vair-y (in heraldry), from M. F. vatré, 
‘diversified with argent and azure;' Cot. 
Hence meni-ver (= F. menu vair), ‘little 
vair.' 

Valance, a fringe of drapery, now 
applied to a part of the bed-hangings. 
(F.—L.) Chaucer has ‘a litel kerchief 
of valence’; Assembly of Foules, 272. 
Prob. named from Valence in France, near 
Lyons (still famous forsilks). — L. Valentia, 
2 name given to several towns, evidently 
from the name Valens, lit. ‘ strong.' = L. 
ualent-, stem of pres. pt. of ualére, to be 
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strong; see Valid. @[ Johnson derives it 
from Valentia in Spain, which is also 
famous for silks. 
Vale, 2 valley. (F.—L.) M.E. val. = 
F. val. L. uallem, acc. of uallis, valley. 
Valediction, a farewell. (L.) Formed 
from L. walédictus, pp. of ualedicere, to 
say farewell. = L. ua, farewell; dicere, to 
say. PB. L. waZ, lit. ‘be strong,’ is the 
2 p. s. imp. of walére, to be strong. 
alentine. (F.—L.) Named from St. 
Valentine's day, Feb. 14.— F. Valentin. = 
L. Valentinus. = L. ualent-, stem of pres. 
pt. of walére, to be strong. 
ian. (F.-L.) M.F.valeriane, 
valerian; a flower.—Late L. zaleriäna, 
valerian. Fem. of Valerianus, prob. a 
personal name; from L. walere, to be 
strong. 
Valet. (F.-C.) F. valet, ‘a groom ;’ 
Cot. The same word as Varlet, q. v. 
Valetudi . (F.—L.) M.F. valetu- 
dinaire, sickly. — L. ualetudinarins, sickly. 
=L, ualötüdin-, stem of walötüdo, health 
ood or bad). = L, ualé-re, to be strong. 
the hall ofthe slain. (Scand.) 
Icel. valhöll (gen. valhallar), lit. the hall 
of the slain. = Icel. va/r, the slain, 
slaughter; A0//, hall, a hall; see Hall. 
Valiant, brave. (F.—L.) F. vaillant, 
valiant; O. F. vailant, pres. pt. of F. 
valoir, to profit. =L. ualére, to be strong. 
valid, having force. (F. — L.) F. valide. 
=L. ualidus, strong. - L. walöre, to be 
"Vali ling-bag. (F.-Ital.) 
e, a travelling-bag. . — tal. 
F. valise, ‘a male [mail], wallet;' Cot. 
—ltal. valigia; corrupted in German 
to felleisen. B. Etym. unknown; Diez 
supposes it to be founded on L. uidulus, 
a leathern travelling-trunk. Devicsuggests 
Pers. walichah, a large sack, or Arab. 


— Do weal 
alkyrie, Valkyria, one of the 
handmaidens of Odin. (Scand.) Icel. 


Valkyria, a goddess; lit. * chooser of the 
slain.’ = Icel. val, acc. of valr, the slain 
(A.S. wel); -kyrja, f., a chooser, from 
kur- (<*kus-), weak grade of &osa, to 
choose, cognate with E. cAoose. 

v . (F.—L.) M. E. vale, valeie. = 
O.F. valee (F. valide), a valley; parallel 
to Ital. val/äta, a valley, which appears 
to mean, literally, ‘ formed like a valley? 
Formed with suffix -ee (< L. -&a), from 
F. val, a vale, representing L. uallem, 
acc. of vallis, a vale. 
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Valour. (F.-L.) O.F. valor, valur, 
valeur, value, worthiness. = L. zalörem, 
acc. of ualor, worth. = L. ualere, to be 
strong, to be worth. 

value. (F.-L.) M.F. valué, fem. 
‘value;’ Cot. Fem. of valu, pp. of valoir, 
to be worth. = L. walére, to be worth. 

Valve. (F.—L.) F. valve, ‘a foulding, 
or two-leafed door, or window ;” Cot. = 
L. ualua, sing. of ualuz, the leaves of a 
folding-door. Allied to L. zo/uere, to 
revolve ; see Voluble. 

Vambrace, Vantbrace, armour for 
the fore-arm. (F. —ÉL.) The word simply 
means ‘fore-arm.’ It is short for avant- 
race.=M.F. avant-bras, ‘a vambrace, 
armour for an arm; also, the part of the 
arm which extends from the elbow to the 
wrist ;' Cotgrave. (The latter is the orig. 
sense.) = F. avant, before; bras, the arm. 
=L. ab ante, from before, in front; rā- 
chium, arm (the pl. of which gave O.F. 
érace, arm; see Scheler). See Van (1) 
and Vamp. € Similarly, armour for the 
upper part of the arm was called a rere- 
brace, i. e. rear-brace. 

Vamp, the fore-part of a shoe. (F.—L.) 
Short for M. E. vampay, also vaumf?, a 
vamp. = M. F.avant-pied, ‘ the part of the 
foot that's next to the toes. =F. avant, 
before; pied (A.F. pee), foot, from L. 
pedem, acc. of pës, ioot. 

Vampire. (F. — G. —Servian.) F. vam- 
pire. = G. vampyr. = Servian vampir, a 
blood-sucker, a supposed ghost that sucked 
men’s blood. Prob. of Turkish origin; 
cf. N. Turk. uber, a witch (Miklosich). 

Vamplate, an iron plate protecting a 
lance. (F. — L.) From F. avant, in front, 
fore; and plate. See Vambrace. 

Van (1), the front of an army. (F.—L.) 
Short for van-guard, which stands for 
M. E. vantwarde. = O. F. avant-warde, 
later avant-garde, “the vanguard of an 
army ;’ Cot. — F. avant, before; O. F. 
warde, a guard ; see Advance and Guard 
or Ward. 

Van (2), a fan. (F.—L.) F. van,a fan. 
=L. uannum, acc. of uannus, a fan. 
Doublet, fan. 

Van (3), a covered waggon for goods. 
(F.— Pers.) Short for caravan, like dus 
for omnibus. Caravan. 

Vandal,a barbarian. (L.—Teut.) One 
of the tribe of Vandal; (Pliny); answering 
to A.S. Wendlas, pl. (from Wendil-). Cf. 
Icel. Vendill (also Vandill),a proper name. 
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Vane, a weather-cock. (E.) A Southern 
form; formerly also fane. A.S. fana, a 
small flag.+ Du. vaan, Icel. fant, Dan. 
fane, Swed. Goth. fana, G. fahne. Tenut. 
type *fanon-, m. Orig. a bit of cloth; 
allied to L. pannus, a cloth; see Pane. 

; see Van (1). 

Vanilla, a plant. (Span.—L.) Span. 
vainilla, a small pod, or capsule (which 
is the orig. sense). Dimin. of Span. vazva, 
a scabbard, a pod. = L. wagina, scabbard, 


sheath, pod. 
Vanish. (F. — L.) M.E. vanissen, 
vanisshen ; also evanisshen. Derived 


from an O. F. vb. *vanir, with pres. pt. 
*yanissant. The verb is only recorded 
as A. F. evanir, O.F. esvanir, esvanuir ; 
but we find O.F. esvanuir and vanuir. 
Cf. Ital. svanire, to vanish (where s = L. 
ex); Late L. type *exvanire, for L. 
Euänescere. = L. 2, out, away; wanescere, 
to vanish, lit. to become empty, from L. 
uanus, empty. See Vain. 

vanity. (F.— L.) F. vanité. = L. 
uänitätem, acc. of uānitās, emptiness. == 
L. uānus, vain, empty. 

Vanquish. (F.—L.) M.E. venkisen, 
venquishen. = A. F. venquis-, O. F. vein- 
quiss-, stem of pres. pt. of A. F. venguir, 
veinguir, occurring as a collateral form 
of veincre, to conquer (F. vaincre). = L. 
uincere, to conquer. Brugm. i. § 367. 

Vantage. (F.-L.) Short for M. E. 
avantage; see Advantage. 

Vapid, insipid. (L.) L. uapidus, stale, 
flat, said of wine; cf. L. uappa, vapid or 
palled wine; wine that has emitted its va- 
pour or strength. Allied to «aor (below). 

vapour, mist. (F.-L.) F. vapeur. = 
L. uapõrem, acc. of uapor, vapour. + Gk. 
kamvös, smoke. Brugın. i. $ 193. 

Varicose, permanently dilated, as a 
vein. (L.) L. uaricósus, = L. udric-, stem 
of uárix, a dilated vein; named from its 
crooked appearance. =L. uarus, crooked. 

Variegate. (L.) From pp. of L. uarie- 
gare, to make of various colours. = L. 
uarto-,for uarius, of divers colours; zgäre, 
due to agere, to drive, to make. 

various. (L.) L. uari-us, variegated, 
diverse, manifold ; with suffix -ows. Der. 
varie-ty, M. F. varieté, from L. acc. uarié- 
tätem, variety. 

Varlet. (F.-C.) M.F. varlet, ‘a 
groom, stripling, youth;’ Cot. An older 
spelling was vas/et, dimin. of O. F. vasal, 
vassal, a vassal; see Vassal. The suc- 
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cessive spellings were vaslet, varlet, vallet, 
valet. 

Varnish. (F.) F. vernis, ‘varnish ;’ 
Cot. Cognate with Ital. vernice, Port. 
verniz, Span. berniz, varnish; Late L. 
vernicium, vernix, bernix. Origin un- 
known. Perhaps from M. Gk. Bepvixn; 
sec Schade, p. 1439. 

Vary. (F.—L.) F.varier.=L.uariäre, 
to vary.=L. uarius, various. 

Vascular. (L.) From L. uasculum, a 
small vessel; double dimin. of 45 (below). 

vase. (F.—L.) F.vase, a vessel. - L. 
uastm, allied to zäs, a vessel. Allied to 
Skt. väsana-, a receptacle, cover. 

Vassal, a dependant. (F.—C.) M.E. 
vassal. = F. vassal, ‘a vassall, subject, ten- 
ant;’ Cot. The Celtic sense is ‘servant’; 
Low L. uassallus; extended from Low L. 
uassus, uasus, a servant, = O. Bret. uuas, 
Bret. gwaz, a servant, vassal; W., Com. 
gwas, youth, servant; O. Irish foss. Celtic 
type *wassos. 

ast. (F.-L.) F. vaste.=L. uástus, 
vast, great, of large extent. See Waste. 

Vat, a large vessel for liquors. (E.) 
M. E. vat (Southern); also fa? (Northern). 
A.S. fet, a vessel, cask. + Du. vat, Icel. 
fat, Dan. fad, Swed. fat, G. fass. Teut. 
type *fatom, n. Lit. ‘that which con- 
tains ;’ cf. E. Fries. faten, O. Fries. fatia, 
Du. vatten, to catch, contain, G. fassen, 
to seize, contain. 

Vaticinate, to foretell. (L.) From 
L. uaticinatus, pp. of uaticinari, to pro- 
phesy. =L. zäticin-us, prophetic. = L. ua- 
ti-, for uates, a prophet, allied to 
Wood (2); -cin-, from can-ere, to sing, 
proclaim (Breal). 

Vaudeville. (F.) F. vaudeville, orig. 
a country ballad; ‘so tearmed of Vaude- 
vire, a Norman town, wherein Olivier 
Bassel [or Basselin], the first inventer of 
them, lived; Cot. Basselin was a Nor- 
man poet (died ab. 1418), whose songs 
were named after his native valley, the 
Val de Vire; Vire is in Normandy, S. of 
Bayeux. 

Vault (1), an arched roof, cellar. (F.— 
L.) For vaut; the / was pedantically in- 
serted. M.E. voute, vowte, vawte, vaute. = 
M.F. voute (also voulte, with inserted /), 
* a vault, arch, a vaulted roof;’ Cot. O.F. 
volte, a vault (whence the later form voute, 
mod. F. vote); this is the fem. of O. F. 
volt, vaulted, lit. bent, bowed, the same as 
Ital. volta. - Late L. *vo/tws, substituted 
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for wolütus, pp. of uoluere, to roll, turn 
round. Thus a vault meant a ‘bowed’ 
roof, hence a chamber with bowed roof, 
a-cellar which has an arched roof. 

vault (2), to bound, leap. (F.—Ital. — 
L.) M. F. volter,‘ to vault ; Cot. 2 M. F. 
volte, a round, turn, tumbler's gambol. = 
Ital. volta, a sudden turn; the same word 
as volta, a vault (above). See Volute. 

Vaunt. (F.— L.) F. se vanter, to 
boast. = Late L. vänitäre, to speak vanity, 
flatter; (F. se vanter = to flatter oneself). 
A frequentative form from uáxus, vain; 
see Vain. 

Vavasour, a vassal of the second rank. 
(F.—C.) A. F. vavasour. = Low L. vassus 
vassorum, vassal of vassals; see Vassal. 

Vaward, another spelling of vanward 
or vanguard ; see Van (1). 

Veal. (F.—L.) O.F. veel, a calf. = L. 
uitellum, acc. of uitellus, dimin. of uitulus, 
a calf. J- Gk. iraàćs, a calf ; cf. Skt. vatsa-, a 
calf, properly ‘a yearling,’ from Skt. vatsa-, 
Gk. éros, a year. Allied to Wether and 
Veteran. 

Veda, knowledge; one of the ancient 
sacred Skt. books. (Skt.) Skt. veda-, lit. 
knowledge. = Skt. vzd, to know; allied to 
Wit. 

Vedette, Vidette, a cavalry sentinel. 
(F.—Ital. —L.) M.F. vedette, a sentinel. = 
Ital. vedetta, a horse-sentry ; formerly a 
watch-tower. = Ital. vedere, to see. = L. ui- 
dere, to see; see Vision. 

Veer. (F.—L.?) F. virer, to turn, veer. 
Said to be derived from L. gyräre, to turn 
round (see Gyrate), but influenced by L. 
uiriola, dimin. of uiria (only in pl. uzri@), 
an armlet,large ring. Allied to Environ. 
Cf. also M. F. virolet, ‘a boy's wind-mill ;* 
Cot. (Doubtful.) 

Vegetable. (F.—L.) M. F. vegetable, 
adj., * vegetable, fit or able to live;' Cot. 
This istheold sense. — L, uegetabilis, full of 
life, animating. = L. uegetare, to quicken, 
enliven. — L. uegetus, lively. =L. uegére, to 
quicken, arouse. Allied to Vigour. Der. 
vegetat-ion, M. F. vegetation (Cot.). 

Vehement, passionate. (F. — L.) M. F. 
vehement (Cot.). = L. uehement-, stem of 
uehemens, passionate; lit. “out of one's 
mind.’ f. Uehe- has been explained as 
equivalent to wé-, ‘apart from,’ as in uč- 
cors, senseless; cf. Skt. vahis, apart. For 
mens, mind, see Mental. 

Vehicle. (L.) L. wehiculum, a car- 
riage. = L. uehere, to carry, convey.+Skt. 
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vah, to carry. Allied to Weigh and 
Wain. (4/WEGH.) Brugm. i. § 128. 

Veil, sb. (F — L.) O.F. veile, later 
voile. = L. uélum, a sail; also a cloth. 
For *uexlum =*uecslum ; cf. uexillum, a 
standard. Lit. ‘propeller’ of a ship; 
from uehere, to carry along. Brugm. i. 

883. 

Mein. (F.—L.) F. veine. = L. uéna, a 
vein. For *uecsna. Lit. ‘conveyer’ of 
the blood. = L. wehere, to carry. Brugm. ii. 


§ 66. 

Vellum. (F.-L.) M.E. velim.—O.F. 
velin (F. vélin); cf. Late L. vitulinium, 
or pellis vitulina, vellum, calf's skin. = L, 
uitulīnus, adj., from uitulus, a calf. See 
Veal. 

Velocity. (F.— L.) M.F.velocite; swift- 
ness. = L, acc. uélocttatem. = L. welöci., 
decl. stem of ué/ox, swift. Allied to Vola- 
tile. Der. veloci-pede, lit. ‘swift-foot, 
coined from L. welöci- (above), and L. 
ped-, stem of pës, a foot. 

Velvet. (Ital.-L.) M.E. velouette, 
velouet ; Spenser has vellet. A.F. velwet, 
veluct; Low L. velluétum; answering to 
a Romanic type *villätettum. Cf. M. Ital. 
veluto (Ital. vel/uto), velvet ; answering to 
a Late L. *wi//ztus, shaggy, by-form of 
L. uillösus, shaggy. All from L. uillus, 
shaggy hair; allied to zellus, fleece, and 
to E. Wool. 

Venal. (F.-L.) M. F. venal, saleable. 
=L, uenälts, saleable. — L, uénus, uénum, 
sale. Allied to Gk, úvos, a price, avn, a 
buying; Brugm. i. $ 329. Der. venal-ity. 

vend, to sell. (F.—L.) F. vendre. = 
L. uendere, to sell; short for uzmundare, 
lit. to give or offer for sale, also written 
uenum dare. = L. uénum, sale; dare, to 
give, offer. 

Veneer, to overlay with a thin slice of 
wood. (G.—F.—O. H. G.) Formerly 
fineer. = G. furniren, to furnish or provide 
small pieces of wood, to veneer. =F. four- 
nir, to furnish; a word of G. origin; see 
Furnish. 

Venerable. (F.—L.) M. F. venerable. 
=L. uenerabilis, to be reverenced. = L. 
uenerã-rī, to reverence. — L, uener-, for 
*uenes, stem of uenus, love. Der. vene- 
rat-ion, from pp. of wenerärt. 

venereal. (L.) Coined from L. uene- 
re-us, ueneri-us, pertaining to Venus or 
love. = L. zeneri-, decl. stem of uenus, 
love. Allied to Skt. van, to love, honour. 

Venery, hunting. (F. — L.) M.F. 
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venerte, ‘hunting ;’ Cot. =O, F. vener, to 
hunt. = L. uēnārī, to hunt; see Venison. 

Venesection, blood-letting. (L.) L. 
uere, of a vein, gen. of uéna ; and section. 
See Vein and Section. 

Venew, Venue, Veney, (1) a tum 
or bout or thrust in fencing ; (2) a locality. 
(F.—L.) M. F. venué,‘a coming, a venny 
in fencing, turn, trick;? Cot. Lit. a coming, 
home-thrust ; fem. of venu, pp. of venir, to 
come. = L, zenire, to come; see Venture. 
2. As a law-term, venue is the same 
word, and signifies a place of arrival, 
locality. @ Apparently confused by 
Blackstone with O.F. visné, vicinity (a 
derivative of L. uicinus, near). 

Vengeance. (F.—L.) F. vengeance, 
‘vengeance ;’ Cot. =F. venger, to avenge. 
=L. uindicare; see Vindicate. 

Venial. (F. — L.) O.F. venial.=L. 
ueniális, pardonable. = L. uenia, pardon; 
also grace, favour. Allied to venereal. 

Venison. (F.—L.) M.E. veneison, = 
A. F. veneisun, M. F. venaison, * venison, 
flesh of beasts of chase ;’ Cot. — L. uénd- 
tiönem, acc. of uznátio, the chase, also 
game. = L, uéndtus, pp. of uenari, to hunt. 
Cf. Gain, vb. And see Venery. 

Venom. (F. —L.) M.E. venim.=A.F. 
venim (F. venin).— L. uenenum, poison. 

Venous, belonging to a vein. (L.) 
For L. wénósus, adj.; from učna, a vein, 
See Vein. 

Vent (1), an air-hole, flue. (F.—L.) 
‘A vent, meatus, porus; To vent, aperire, 
euacuare;' Levins. Doubtless influenced 
by a popular etymology from F. vent, 
wind, as if * air-hole' ; but the true sense 
was ‘fissure.’ Formerly fent. * Fent of a 
gowne, fente; Palsgrave. =M. F. fente, ‘a 
cleft, rift;” Cot, = F. fendre, to cleave. = L, 
findere, to cleave. See Fissure. Der. 
vent, vb., Temp. ii. 2.111; certainly con- 
fused with F. vent, wind; see Vent (3). 

Vent (2) sale, utterance. (F. — L.) 
Formerly common, = F. vente, sale, selling. 
=F. vendre, = L, uendere, to sell; see 
Vend. 

Vent (3), to snuff up air, breathe, ex- 
pose to air. (F.—L.) See Spenser, Shep. 
Kal. Feb. 75; F. Q. iii. 1. 42. The word 
was prob. due to a misuse of vent (1); but 
the popular etymology is obvious. =F. vent, 
wind.=L. uentum, acc. of uentus, wind; 
cognate with Wind (1). Der. vent-age, 
air-hole, Hamlet, iii. 3. 373. 

ventail, lower half of the moveable 
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part ofa helmet. (F.—L.) M. E. auentaile 
(with prefix a =F.a< L. ad). — M.F. ven- 
taille, * breathing-part of a helmet ;? Cot. 
=F. vent-er, to puff; with suffix -aile (< 
L. -4cula). — F. vent, wind (above). 

ventilate. (L.) From pp. of L, uen- 
tilare, to blow, winnow. =L. uentulus, a 
light wind. = L. uentus, wind. 

entral, belonging to the belly. (L.) 

L. uentralis, adj.; from uenter, the belly. 

ventricle. (F.—L.) F. ventricule, 
‘ the ventricle, the place wherein the meat 
sent from the stomack is digested ;’ Cot. 
= L. uentriculum, acc. of uentriculus, 
stomach, ventricle, double dimin. of enter, 
the belly. 

ventriloquist. (L.) Coined from 
L. uentriloqu-us, lit. speaking from (or 
in) the belly. — L. wentri-, decl stem of 
uenter (above); logui, to speak. See 
Loquacious. 

Venture, sb. (F.—L.) A headless 
form of M. E. auenture (aventure), an 
adventure, chance. = F. aventure, a chance, 
occurrence. = L, aduentüra, fem. of aduen- 
türus, about to happen.=L. ad, to; uen- 
türus, fut. pt. ofuenire, to come. Cognate 
with E. Come. (4/GwEM.) Doublet, 
adventure. Der. venture, vb. 

Venue; see Venew. 

Veracious, truthful. (L.) From L. 
ueract-, decl. stem of uérax, true; with 
suffix -ous.=L. uerus, true. See Very. 

Veranda, Verandah, a covered 
balcony. (Port. — Span. —L.) Port. va- 
randa. =O. Span. varanda, a stair-railing; 
in Pedro de Alcala (1505). If of native 
Span. origin, it may be from Span. vara, 
a rod, rail. =L. ara, a forked pole. Cf. 
L. uarus, crooked. €] Hence also was 
borrowed Skt. varanda, a portico, which 
is quite a modern word; see veranda in 
Yule. 

Verb, the word ; the chief word in a sen- 
tence. (F.—L.) F. verbe. mL. uerbum, a 
word. For *uerdhum, cognate with E. 
Word. Der. verb-iage, F. verbiage, from 
O. F. *verbier, verboier, to talk. 

Verbena. (L.) L. zerböna, orig. a 
sacred bough; afterwards, vervain. Al- 
lied to uerber, a rod. See Vervain. 

Verdant, flourishing. (F.—L.) A false 
form ; as if from F. *verdant, substituted 
for verdissant, pres. pt. of verdir,to flourish. 
=O. F. verd, green.=L. wiridis, green. 
See Vert. Cf. also verdure, F. verdure, 
lit. greenness. 
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Verdict. (F.-L.) M.E. verdit (the 
correct form). = A.F. and O.F. verdit, 
veirdit. = L. wérez dictum, truly said; 
whence Late L. uérédictum, true saying, 
verdict. = L. u2r2, adv., from uérus, true; 
dictum, neut. of dictus, pp. of dicere, to 
Es @ Mod. F. eder is from E. 

erdigris, rust of copper. (F.—L.) 
M. F. verd de gris, * vei diese: Spanish 
green ;' Cot. Spelt verte grez in the 13th 
cent., and verd de gricein the 14th (Littré). 
A better form is the M. E. verdegrece, i. e. 
verd de Grece, lit.‘ green of Greece; so 
also A. F. vert de Grece, Vie de S. Gile, 
853. Cf. “uiride grecum, Ang. verdegrece;’ 
Wiilker, Voc. 619. 35. M.F. verd (F. 
vert) is from uiridem, acc. of wiridis, 
green. (See Acad. 1118, Oct. 1893.) 

verditer, a green pigment. (F.—L.) 
M. F. verd de terre, a green mineral ; Cot. 
= L. acc. uiridem, green (above); de, of; 
terra, earth. 

Verge (1), a wand of office, edge, brink. 
(F.—L.) Distinct from vezge (2) below. 
M.E. verge, a wand, rod, yard (in measure). 
= F. verge, ‘a rod, wand, yard, hoope, ring, 
rood of land ;' Cot. From the sense of 
rod it came to mean hoop, ring (hence, 
edge); the sense of edge also easily fol- 
lowed from the Law-term verge, i. e. limit 
of jurisdiction. — L. zirga, a rod, pliant 
twig. Der. verg-er, a rod-bearer, mace- 
bearer, F. verger, L. uirgarius. 

Verge (2), to tend towards. (L.) L. 
uergere, to bend, tend, incline towards, in- 
cline. @ The phrase ‘to be on the verge 
of’ is quite distinct, and belongs to Verge 


1). 

Verify. (F.—L.) M. F. verifier ; Cot. 
—Late L. verificare, to AM ped ik 
ueri-, for uerus, true; -fcäre, for facere, 
to make. 

verisimilitude, likelihood. (F.— 
L.) M.F. verisimilitude. == lu. uérisimili- 
iūdo.= L. uéri similis, like the truth. = L. 
ueri, gen. of uerum, the truth, orig. neuter 
of uérus, true; similis, like. 
verity, truth. (F.—L.) M.F. verité. 

= L. uéritatem, acc. of ueritas, truth. = L. 
uéri-, for uérus, true. See Very. 

Verjuice. (F. — L.) F. verjus, ver- 
juice; lit. ‘ green juice,’ i. e. juice of green 
grapes. =O. F. verd, green, from L. uiri- 
dem, acc. of wiridis ; jus, juice, from L. 
iüs; see Juice. 

Vermicelli. (Ital.—L.) Ital. vermi- 
celli, lit. ‘little worms;’ from the shape. 
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Pl. of vermicello, dimin. of verme, a worm. 
el. uermem, acc. of uermis, a worm. 
See Worm. 

vermicular, pertaining to a worm. 
(L.) From L. uermicul-us, a little worm ; 
dimin. of uermis, a worm. 

vermilion. (F.—L.) F. vermillon, 
‘a little worm, vermillion ;’ Cot. = F. ver- 
meil, vermilion. = L. acc. uermiculum, 
dimin. of uermis (above). «[ So named 
from the cochineal insect (see Crimson); 
but vermilion is now generally made from 
red lead. 

vermin. (F.-L.) F.vermine, ver- 
min; applied to obnoxious insects, 
As if from a Lat. adj. *uerminus, formed 
from wermi-, decl. stem of wermis, a 
worm, cognate with E. Worm. 

Vernacular, native. (L.) From L. 
uerndacul-us, adj., native; lit. belonging 
to a home-born slave. = L. uerna, a 
home-born slave. Lit. ‘dweller;’ cf. 
Skt. vas, to dwell. (4/WES.) Brugm. ii. 
§ 66. 
Vernal. (L) L. uernális, extended 
from uernus, belonging to spring. = L. uer, 
spring.4- Gk. ¿ap (for *Fécap), Russ. vesna, 
Icel. var, Dan. vaar; Swed. vår, spring; 
the time of increasing brightness. Cf. 
Lith. wasara, summer; Skt. vasanta-, 
spring, «sh, to burn, glow; also O. Irish 
dir, W. gwawr, dawn. | 

Vernier, a kind of scale, for fine mea- 
surement. (F.) Invented by P. Vernier, 
b. 1580, died Sept. 14, 1637. 

Verse. (L.) M.E. vers, fers (Ormu- 
lum) ; A.S. fers (perhaps from O. Irish 
Jers, also from L.). = Late L. versus, L. 
uersus, a turning, course, row, line of 
poetry. — L. uersus, pp. of uertere, to 
turn. Allied to Worth (1). (4/WERT.) 
Der. vers-ed, imitated from L. wersätus, 
pp. of uersari, pass. of frequent. of uer- 
tere; vers-at-ile, quickly turning, M. F. 
versatil (Cot), L. wersätilis, versatile, 
likewise from L. pp. uersátus. 

versify. (F.-L.) F. versifier.=L. 
uersificäre, to make verses. = L, uerst-, for 
uersus, a verse; -ficare, for facere, to 
make. Der. versificat-ion, from pp. uersift- 
cátus. 

version. (F.—L.) F. version. = Late 
L. wersiónem, acc. of uersio, a version, 
translation. =L. sersus, pp. of wertere, to 
turn. 

verst, a Russian measure of length. 
(Russ.) Russ. versta, 3500 English feet ; 
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also, age. For *vert-tä; from YWERT 
(Russ. vertiete), to turn. 

Vert, green. (F.-L.) F. vert, O.F. 
verd.=L. uiridem, acc. of wiridis, green. 
Cf. L. utrére, to be green.4- W. gwyrdd, 
green; Corn. guirt. Or (if these Celtic 
words are borrowed) allied to vivid; cf. 
Skt. ji-ra-, active, 7-va, living. Brugm. 


ii. § 74. 

Vertebra. (L) L. uertebra, a joint, 
vertebra. = L. vertere, to turn. 

vertex, top. (L.) L. uertex, top, pole 
of the sky (which is the turning-point of 
the stars) but afterwards the zenith. «s 


&c.|L. uertere, to tum. Der. vertic-al, F. 


vertical, from L. werticälis, vertical, which 
is from wertic-, for wertec-, stem of uertex, 
top. 

vertigo, giddiness. (L.) L. uertigo, 
giddiness. = L. wertere, to turn round. 

Vervain. (F.-L.) F. verveine, ' ver- 
vaine ;’ Cot. = L. uerbena, a sacred bough ; 
afterwards, vervain. See Verbena. 

Very, true. (F.-L.) M.E. verrai. = 
O. F. verai i vrai), true. Cf. Prov. 
verai,true. It answers to a Late L. type 
*véracus, allied to L. uérax, true. = L. 
uerus, true, credible (whence O.F. voir). 
+W. gwir, O. Irish fir, true; G. wahr, 
A.S. wêr, true. Cf. Russ. viera, faith. 
Brugm. i. $ 367. 

Vesicle, a small tumour or cell. (L.) 
L. uésicula, dimin. of uésica, a bladder. 

Vesper. (L.) M. E. vesper, the evening- 
star (Gower). — L. uesper, evening-star, 
evening; cf. uespera, even-tide. Hence 
O. F. vespre (F. vépre), evening, and ves- 
pres (F. vépres), vespers, er; +Gk. 
éomepos, adj. and sb., evening; O. Irish 
fescor, W. ucher, evening. Brugm. i. $ 329. 

Vessel. (F.-L.) M.E. vessel. —- A. F. 
vessel; O, F. vaissel, a vessel, ship, later 
vaisseau, a vessel (of any kind). — L. 
wascellum, a small vase or urn; dimin. of 
uds, a vase. See Vase. 

Vest, a garment (L.) L. uestis, a 
garment, clothing.4- Goth. zvastz, clothing ; 
cf. Gk. &v-vvj« ( = Féo-vupt), I clothe, éc- 
64s, clothing, Skt. vas, to put on clothes. 
(Y WES.) See Wear. 

Vestal. (F.—L.) F. Vestale, a Vestal 
virgin. = L. Vestalis, belonging to a Vestal, 
also a priestess of Vesta. = L. Vesta, Vesta, 
goddess of the flocks and household. +Gk. 
¿oría, goddess of the domestic hearth. 

Vestibule. (L.) L. uestibulum, a fore- 
court; lit. ‘separated from the abode.’ = 
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L. ué-, separate from, stabulum, an abode; 
see Stable (Vanitek). 

Vestige. (F.—L.) F. vestige, a step, 
foot-track.=L. zeestigrum, foot-track. 

Vestment. (F.—L.) M.E. vestiment. 
= O. F. vestement (F. vêtement). = L. 
uestimentum, clothing. =L. uestire, to 
clothe; from estis, clothing. See Vest. 

vestry. (F.— L.) M. E. vestrie; short- 
ened from O. F. vestiarie; cf. M.F. vesti- 
aire, ‘vestry;’ Cot. — L. uestiárium, 
a wardrobe; neut. of uestiārius, adj., from 
uestis, a robe, 

vesture. (F.—L.) O.F. vesture, 
vestéure.— Late L. vestitúra, clothing. = 
L. uestīre, to clothe. = L. uestis, a robe. 

Vetch, a plant. (F.—L.) Also fitch. 
M. E. feche (of which the Southern form 
was veche). = O. F. veche, vece, M. F. vesce, 
vetch (where veche is a Walloon and North 
F. form). = L. icia, a vetch; whence also 
G. wicke, Du. wikke. 

Veteran. (L.) L. ueteranus, expe- 
rienced; as sb., a veteran. — L. wueter-, for 
*uetes, stem of uetus, old, lit. advanced in 
years.’ Cf. Gk. éros, Skt. vatsa-, a year. 
See Veal. 

veterinary. (L.) L ueterınārius, of 
or belonging to beasts of burden; as sb., 
a cattle-doctor.—L. ueterinus, belonging 
to beasts of burden. The L. zeterina 
meant an animal at least a year old, one 
that had passed its first year; from the 
base *uef-, year (above). See Wether. 

Veto, a prohibition. (L.) L. weto, I 
forbid; O. L. uoto. 

Vex, to harass. (F.—L.) F. vexer. = 
L. uexáre, to vex; orig. intensive form of 
uehere (pt. t. uex-z). See Vehicle. 

Viaduct. (L.) L. uia ducta, a road 
conducted across (a river, &c.).=L. «ia, a 
way, road; ducta, fem. of pp. of dücere, to 
carry, conduct. ß. L. uia, formerly uea = 
Skt. vaha-,a road; from L. uehere =Skt. 
vah, to carry; see Vehicle, Way. 

Vial, Phial, a small bottle. (F.—L. 
—Gk.) M.E. viole, fiole.=O.F. and F. 
fole.=L. phiala.= Gk. giddy, a shallow 
cup or bowl. 

Viands, food. (F.-L.) Pl. of viand. 
=F. viande, food. = L. uiuenda, neut. pl., 
provisions, food ; from the gerundive of 
ujuere, to live. See Victuals. 

Vibrate. (L.) From pp. of L.uibräre, 
to swing, shake. Cf. Skt. vep, to tremble. 
(y WEIP.) Brugm. i. $ 701. 

Vicar. (F.-L.) F. vicaire, a deputy. 
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= L. uicárius, a deputy, orig. an adj., 
deputed, put in place of. = L. wic-, 
base of wicis, gen. case, a turn, change, 
succession. (4/WEIQ.) Brugm. i. $ 701, 

Vice (1), a fault. (F.—L.) F. vice. = 
L. uitium, blemish, fault. Der. vzc-z-ous, 
F. vicieux, L. witiósus, faulty; viti-ate, 
from pp. of L. witiare, to injure. And see 
Vituperation. 

Vice (2), an instrument for holding 
things firmly. (F.—L.) M.E. vice, orig. 
“a screw,’ because tightened by a screw. 
=F. vis, “vice, a winding-staire;' Cot. 
O. F. viz.=L. wifis, a vine, bryony, lit. 
* that which winds or twines.’ (Y WEI.) 
See Withy. 

Vice-gerent. (F.-L.) M.F. vice- 
gerent, a deputy ; Cot. — L, uice, in place 
of; gerent-, stem of pres. pt. of gerere, to 
carry on, rule; see Gesture. €] So also 
vice-admiral; vice-roy (from F. roi, L. acc. 
régem, king), vice-regal. 

Vicinage, neighbourhood. (F. — L.) 
Altered from F. voisinage, neighbourhood. 
=F. voisin, near. = L, uicinus, near, lit. 
* belonging to the same street. = L, uicus, 
a village, street; see Wick (2). 

vicinity, neighbourhood. (F.—L.) 
M. F. vicinité, = L. acc. uicinitatem, neigh- 
bourhood. = L. uicinus, near (above). 

Vicissitude. (L) L. uicissitido, 
change. Allied to uicissim, by turns. == 
L. uic-is (genitive), a change; see Vicar. 

Victim. (F.—L.) F. victime.= L. uic- 
tima, a victim. Cf. Goth. wethan, to 
consecrate. Brugm. i. § 606. 

Victor. (L.) L. uictor, a conqueror. 
=L. uic-, base of uincere, to conquer 
(pt. t. wicz); with suffix -tor.4Goth. 
wethan, to fight; cf. A.S. wig, war. 
(o/WEIQ.) Brugm.i.§ 367. Der. victor-y, 
A. F. victorie, L. uictoria. 

Victuals. (F.—L.) Pl. of victual, a 
pedantic spelling of M. E. vitaille, provi- 
sions, = O. F. v:/az//e, usually in pl. vi- 
tailles, provisions. = L. neut. pl. wictualia, 
provisions; from uictualis, adj., belong- 
ing to nourishment. =L. wictu-, stem of 
uictus, food.=L. uictus, pp. of uiuere, to 
live; allied to ziuws, living, and to E. 
Quick. (4/GwEI.) Brugm. ii. $ 488. 
Vicuna, a quadruped of the camel 
tribe. (Span. — Peruv.) Span. vicuña; of 
Peruvian origin (Acosta, iv. 40). 
Videlicet, viz., namely. (L.) In old 
MSS. and books, the abbreviation for e/ 
resembled z; hence viet (short for vide- 
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licet) was misread as viz. = L. uidélicet, 
short for sidere licet, it is possible to see, 
it is evident, hence, to wit, namely. = L. 
uidére, to see; licet, it is allowable; see 
Vision and Licence. 

Vidette ; see Vedette. — 

Vie, to contend for superiority. (F.— 
L.) M.E. vien, a contracted form of en- 
vien, to vie, contend for superiority. (Cf. 

fence for defence, story for history, &c.) = 
O. F. envier (au ieu), to vie;’ Cot. The 
lit. sense of O. F. envier was to invite 
[quite distinct from envier, to envy], esp. 
used in gaming in the sense ‘to open a 
game by staking a certain sum’; precisely 
as Span. envidar, Ital. invitare, to invite, 
to vie, or propose a stake. = L. znuitäre, 
to invite (of which vie is thus seen to be a 
doublet). See Invite. @ The sense was 
to stake a sum to draw on or invile a game, 
then to wager, bet against, contend, strive 
for the upper hand. 

View, sb. (F.-L.) A.F. view, vewe, 
vue; M. F.veue, ‘a view, sight;’ Cot. Fem. 
of veu, pp. of O. F. veozr (F. voir), to see. 
= L, widere,to see. See Vision. 

Vigil. (F.—L.) Lit. ‘a watching. F. 
vigile, ‘a vigile, eve of a holy day ;’ Cot. 
=L, uigilia, a watch. = L. uigil, awake. = 
L. uigēre, to be lively; cf. wegere, to 
arouse; allied to Wake. See Vigour. 
Der. vigil-ant, F. vigilant, from stem of 
pres. pt. of L. uigzläre, to watch. 

Vignette, a small engraving with orna- 
mented border. (F.—L.) First applied to 
borders in which vine-leaves and tendrils 
were introduced; XVIIth cent.—F. vi- 

gnette, a little vine ; pl. vignettes, * branch- 
like flourishes ;’ Cot. Dimin. of F. vigne, 
a vine; see Vine. 

Vigour, energy. (F.-L.) O.F. vigor; 
F. vıgueur.=L. uigörem, acc. of uigor, 
liveliness. = L, zzgére, to be lively; see 
Vigil. Der. vigor-ous. 

Viking, a Northern pirate. (Scand.) 
Icel. vikengr, a pirate, free-booter, rover. 
Lit. ‘a warrior;’ for *vigningr (ign> 
i£); allied to vig, war, Goth. weiAan, 
to fight, L. uincere, to conquer. See 
Victor. (So Noreen, § 252; cf. Sweet, 
Hist. E. Sounds, $ 319.) + A. S. wicing. 
@ Usually explained as ‘creek-dweller’; 
from Icel. vz, a creek. 

Vile. (F.—L.) F. vil, fem. vile, base. 
=L. uilis, base, mean. + W. gwael, vile. 

Villa. (L) L. uilla, a farm-house ; 
O. L. uella. Perhaps for *ues-/a, i.e. a 


VIOLATE 
dwelling, from 4/WES, to dwell; see 
Was. 


village. (F.-L.) F. village. = L. 
utllaticus, adj., belonging to a farm-house. 
= L. uilla (above). 

villain. (F. —L.) M.E.vilein.= A.F. 
vilein, servile; as sb., a bondman, slave, 
villain. =Late L. villanus, orig. a farm- 
servant, hence a slave, serf, villain. =L. 
uilla, a farm-house. Der. villain-y, A.F. 
vilanie, servitude, baseness, 

Vinculum, a link. (L.) L. uinculum, 
a bond, fetter. = L. zincire, to bind. 

Vindicate. (L. From pp. of L. uin- 
dicäre,to arrogate, lay claim to; cf. uindic-, 
stem of windex, a claimant. 

vindictive. (F.— L.) Shortened from 
F. vindicatif, *revenging;' Cot. From 
L. uindicat-us, pp. of uindicare, to avenge; 
with suffix -zuus, F. -2f. 

Vine. (F.—L.) F. vigne.=L. uinea, a 
vineyard ; in Late L. (apparently) a vine. 
Fem. of L. vineus, adj., from «inum, wine; 
see Wine. Der. vine-yard, substituted 
for A.S. win-geard, a vineyard, lit. * wine- 
yard.’ See Yard (1). 

vinegar. (F.-L.) M. E. vinegre. = 
O. F. vin egre (F. vinaigre). =L. uinum, 
wine; dcrem, acc. of acer, sharp. See 
Wine and Eager. 

Vinewed, mouldy. (E.) A Southern 
form. Also finewed, fenowed (Nares). 
From M. E, /enow, mouldiness; with 
suffix -ed; cf. A.S. fynegian, to become 
mouldy. =A. S. fynig, mouldy (Joshua, 
ix. 5). = A. S. fyne, mould, moistness. 
Allied to Du.vurs, rank; M. Du. vunstigh, 
* mustie (as hay);’ Hexham. 

Vintage. (F.—L.) An alteration of 
M. E. vindage, vendage; by influence of 
vint-ner.— Y. vendange, M.F. vendenge, 
vintage. = L. uindémia, vintage. — L. uin- 
um, wine, grapes; -démia, a taking away, 
from demere, to take away. Démere =*de. 
imere, from emere, to take. 

vintner. (F.-L) M.E. vintener, 
altered form of earlier vineter, viniter.— 
M. F. vinetier, * a vintner;' Cot. = Late L. 
uinétarius, a wine-seller.=L. uinétum, a 
vineyard. = L. uinum, grapes, wine. 

Viol. (F.-Prov.-Late L.) M. F. 
viole, violle, a violin ;' Cot. = Prov. viula. 
=Late L. vidula, vitula, a viol; whence 
also O. H. G. fidula, A. S. fipele, a fiddle. 
See Fiddle. 

Violate. (L.) From pp. of L. zioläre, 
to treat with force, violate. Formed as if 
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from an adj. *uio/us, due to zi-s, force. 
Brugm. i. $ 655. 

Violent. (F. — L.) F. violent. = L. 
wiolentus, full of might. Formed as if 
from an adj. *uiolus ; see Violate. 

Violet, a flower. (F.—L.) M.F. violet, 
m., violette, f. (Cot.). Dimin. of M.F.viole, 
‘a gilliflower ;' Cot. = L. zzola, a violet. 
+ Gk. fov, a violet. Der. violet, adj. 

Violin. (Ital.—Late L.) Ital. violino, 
dimin. of Ital. víola, a viol; see Viol. 

violoncello. (Ital.—Late L.) Ital. 
violoncello, dimin. of violone, a bass-viol, 
an augmentative form of viola, a viol. 

Viper. (F.—L.) F. vipore. = L. uipera, 
a viper. Usually explained as * that pro- 
duces living young’; short for wiwipara, 
fem. of siuiparus, producing living young; 
see viviparous. 

Virago. (L.) L. zirago, a manlike 
woman. = L. zir, a man; see Virile. 

Virgate, a measure of land. (L.) From 
Late L. terra uirgäta, land measured with 
a rod. = L. uirga, a rod; see Verge (1). 

Virgin. (F.—L.) O.F. virgine. =L. 
uirginem, acc. of uirgo, a maid. Der. 
virgin-als, the name of a musical instru- 
ment, played upon by virgins. 

Viridity, greenness. (L.) L. wiriditäs, 
greenness. = L. wiridis, green. See Vert. 

Virile, manly. (F. — L.) F. viril, 
‘manly ;’ Cot. = L. wzrilis, adj., from uir, 
a man.4- A. S. wer; O. H. G. wer; Goth. 
wair; Icel. verr; O. Irish fer, W. gwr, 
a man ; cf. Skt. viva-, a hero. 

virtue. (F.—L.) M. E. vertu.=F. 
vertu. = L, wirtütem, acc. of uirtis, manly 
excellence. = L. zer, a man. 

virtuoso. (Ital —L.) Ital. virtuoso, 
one skilled in the fine arts, orig. ‘ virtuous.’ 
= tal. vi7/2, shortened form of virtute, 
virtue, also, a love of the fine arts. =L, 
uirtütem (above). 

Virulent. (F.—L.) F. virulent.=L. 
uirulentus, full of poison. = L, virus, 
poison.4- Gk. ids, Skt. víska-, poison. Cf. 
Wizen. 

Visage, look, face. (F.—L.) F. visage, 
face, look. = M. F. vs, visage; with suffix 
-age (<L. -äticum). = L. uisum, acc. of 
uisus, sight, afterwards look, face. = L. 
uisus, pp. of uzdére, to see. 

visard, the same as visor. 

Viscera, entrails. (L.) L. ziscera,neut. 
pl., entrails. Der. e-viscer-ate, to remove 
the entrails. 


Viscid, sticky, clammy. (L.) L. mis- 
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cidus, sticky, clammy. = L. uzscum, mistle- 
toe, birdlime. 4- Gk. i£ós, mistletoe. 

Viscount. (F.— L.) Also spelt vi- 
counte (and the inserted s is not pro- 
nounced), A. F. visconte, viconte; F. 
vicomte, * a vicount, at first the deputy of 
an earl,’ Cot. ; O. F. véscomte (12th cent.). 
=L. uice, in place of; comitem, acc. ot 
comes, a count; see Count (1). 

Visible. (F.— L.) F. visible, = L, 
uisibilis, that can be seen. = L. 275-245, pp. 
of uidēre, to see.4-Gk. löeiv, to see; Skt. 
vid, to know. Alliedto Wit. (4/WEID.) 

vision. (F.—L.) F. vision. = L, uisi- 
ónem, acc. of wisio, sight. = L. uisus, pp. 
of uidēre, to see. 

visit. (F.-L.) F. visiter. =L. wisi- 
tare, to visit, go to see, frequent. of uzsere, 
to behold; from uisus, pp. of widere, to 
see. 
visor, visard, vizor. (F.— L.) 
The d is added. M. E. visere. = M. F. 
visiere, ‘the viser, or sight of a helmet ;’ 
Cot. Formed from M. F. vis, the face; see 
Visage. A visor also meant a mask, 
from its covering the face; Cotgrave has 
‘faux visage, a maske, or visard.’ 

vista. (Ital.—L.) Ital. vista, lit. a 
view. = Ital. vista, fem. of visto, seen, from 
vedere, to see. = L. sidere, to see. 

visual. (F.CL.) M. F. visual. =L. 
uisualis, belonging to the sight. = L. wisz-, 
decl. stem of zzszs, sight. = L. zisus, pp. of 
uidere, to see. 

Visier; see Vizier. 

Vital. (F.-L.) F. vital. =L. uitalis, 
belonging to life, — L. zia, life; allied to 
uiuere, to live: See Victuals. 

Vitiate; see Vice (1). 

Vitreous. (L.) L. uitre-us, glassy; with 
suffix -ous.—L. witri-, for uitrum, glass. 
The zin zi/rım is common; some connect 
the word with uzdére, to see. € L. uztrum, 
* woad, is cognate with E. Woad. 

vitriol. (F.—L.) F. vitriol,‘ vitriol ;’ 
Cot. Said to be so called from its glassy 
look. =L. uitreolus, glassy.—L. uttreus, 
glassy. = L. zitrum, glass (above). 

Vituperation, blame. (F.—L.) M.F. 
vituperation.=L. acc. uituperationem.— 
L. uttuperatus, pp. of uituperare, to blame, 
lit. ‘to prepare (or find) a blemish.’ = L. 
uitu-, for witi-, base of uitium, a vice, 
fault ; parare, to prepare, provide. 

Vivacity. (F.-L.) F. vivacité, live- 
liness. — L. ziuacitätem, acc. of uiudcttas, 
liveliness. — L, zzaàct-, decl. stem of wiuax, 
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tenacious of life, =L. wzuere, to live. 
Victuals. 
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See | a wave; O. H. G. wac.+-A.S. wr, Goth. 


wégs, a wave; Teut. type *wégoz, m.; 


vivid. (L.) L. wiwidus, lively.=L. | from *wég-, 3rd stem of Teut. *wegan-, to 


uiuere, to live. )F if " 
vivify. (F.—L.) F.vivifier,toquicken. 

-L. ls to quicken. = L. wiuz-, for 
wiuus, living; -ficare, for facere, to make. 

viviparous. (L.) From L. ziwi- 
arus, producing living young. =L. uřui-, 
for uiuus, living ; parere, to produce. 

vivisection. (L.) Coined from L. 
uiui- (above); and section. 

Vixen. (E.) M. E. vixen, fixen, a she- 
fox; answering to A. S. fyx-en, made from 
fox by vowel-change of Teut. z (A. S. 0) 
to y, with fem. suffix -en (for *-77-70-) ; pre- 
cisely as A.S. gyden, a goddess, from god, 
a god. See Fox. Cf. G. füchsin, f. of 
Juchs, fox. The v for f is Southern. 

Viz. ; see Videlicet. 

Vizard ; see Visor. 

Vizier, Visier, a councillor of state. 
(F. — Arab.) F. vizir. = Arab. wazir, a 
councillor of state; orig. a porter, one 
who bears the burden of state affairs. — 
Arab. root wazara, to bear a burden, 
sustain. 

Vocable, a term, word. (F.-L.) F. 
vocable. = L. uocabulum, an appellation, 
name. = L. zocäre, to call. = L. zoc-, re- 
lated to 4-, stem of “dx, voice, name 
(below). Der. vocabulary, from Late L. 
wocäbulärium, a list of words. 

vocal, uttering sound. (F. — L.) F. 
vocal. = L. wöcälis, adj., from zöc-, stem of 
uöx, voice, sound. + Gk. éros, a word; 
Skt. vacha-s, si , from vach, to speak. 
(V4WEQ.) Brugm. i. $ 678. 

vocation. (F.—L.) F. vocation. =L. 
acc. uocationem, a calling, invitation. = L. 
uocatus, pp. of wocäre, to call. 

vociferation. (F.—L.) M.F. vocife- 
ration. = L. acc. udciferationem, an outcry. 
=L. wöciferätus, pp. of udciferari, to lift 
up the voice, cry aloud. =L, zöcs-, decl. 
stem of udx, voice; fer-re, to bear, carry, 
cognate with E. dear, 

Vogue, mode, fashion. (F.—Ital.— 
Teut.) Formerly vogue meant sway, au- 
thority, power.=F. vogue, ‘ vogue, sway, 
power; a cleere passage, as of a ship in a 
broad sea ;’ Cot. Orig. ‘sway of a ship,’ 
verbal sb. of F. voguer, ‘to saile forth ;’ 
id. —Ital. voga, sb., stroke of an oar, 
vogare, to row in a galley.—M. H. G. 
wagen, G. wogen, to fluctuate, be in motion 
on the sea. = M. H. G. wag, G. woge, 


move; see Weigh. 

Voice. (F.—L.) M.E. vos. O.F. 
vois (F. voix).—L. udcem, acc. of uóx, 
voice, sound. See vocal. 

Void, empty. (F.) O.F. vuide, voide 
(F. vide) ; a fem. form of which the masc. 
is vuzt. Origin unknown. 

Volant, flying. (F.—L.) F. volant, 
pres. pt. of voler, to fly.=L. uoláre, to 
iy Cf. Gk. BoAn, a throw; Brugm. i. 
§ 663. 

volatile. (F.—L.) F. volatil,‘ flying; 


¡Cot.=L. uolatilis, fiying. — L. uolátus, 


flight. = L. zoläre, to fly. 

Volcano, a burning mountain. (Ital. — 
L.) Ital. volcano, a volcano.=L. Volca- 
num, acc. of Volcanus, Vulcãīnus, Vulcan, 
god of fire, fire. Cf. Skt. varcha-s, lustre. 

Vole, a field-mouse. (Scand.) Also 
called vole-mouse, field-mouse, meadow- 
mouse, campagnol; L. arvicola. A modern 
word; abbreviated from North E. vole- 
mouse, i. e. field-mouse. From Norw. vo//, 
field; cognate with E. Wold. Der. water- 
vole, i.e. water field-mouse. 

Volition. (F.—L.) F. volition.=Late 
L. *volstionem, acc. of *volitio, volition 
(prob. a term of the schools).=L, 20/0, 
I wish. See Voluntary. 

Volley. (F.—L.) F. volée, ‘a flight;” 
Cot. ence, a flight of shot. = L. wolata, 
fem. of pp. of wo/are, to fly. 

Volt, another spelling of Vault (2). 

Voltaic, originated by Volta. (Ital.) 
From A. Volta, of Como, died March 5, 
1826. 

Voluble, fluent. (F.—L.) M.F. voluble, 
“voluble, easily rolled, glib;' Cot. = L. 
uolúbilis, easily turned about. =L. z0/a-, 
as in z/z-£us, pp. of uoluere, to roll; with 
suffix -óz/is. 4- Goth. walwjan, to roll, Gk. 
elAvev, to enfold ; allied to Russ. vaste, to 
roll. (YWEL.) See Helix. 

volume, a roll, a book. (F.-L.) F. 
volume. = L. uolúmen, a roll, scroll ; hence, 
a book on a parchment roll. = L. z0/4-, as 
in #olü-tus, pp. of uoluere, to roll. 

Volun . (F. — L.) M.F. voluntaire, 
volontaire. = uoluntärius, willing. = 
L. uoluntas, free will. = L. *uolunt-, related 
to uolent-, stem of uolens, willing, from 
uelle, to wish, «ojo, 1 wish. + Skt. vr, 
to choose, select. Allied to Will (1). 
(y WEL.) Brugm. ii. $$ 102, 493. 
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voluptuous. (F.—L.) F. voluptuéux, 
Cot. =L. woluptuösus, addicted to, or full 
of pleasure. =L. wo/upt-äs, pleasure. = L. 
uolup, uolupe, adv., agreeably. =L. uol-o, 
I wish. Cf. Gk. éAnis, hope. 

Volute, a spiral scroll on a capital. (F. 
—L.) F. volute (Cot.).=L. uolūta, a 
volute ; fem. of wo/ztus, pp. of uoluere, to 
roll; see Voluble. 

Vomit, sb. (L.) L. womitus, a vomit- 
ing; whence womitare, to vomit. =l, 
uomitus, pp. of uomere, to vomit.+Gk. 
éyeiv, Lith. wemti, Skt. vam, to vomit. 
(V WEM.) 

Voracity. (F.—L.) F. voracité. - L. 
uoracitatem, acc. of woräcitäs, hungriness. 
=L. woräci-, for uorax, voracious, greedy 
to devour.=L. woräre, to devour. = L. 
-uorus, devouring, as in carni-uorus, flesh- 
eating. Allied to Skt. -gara-, as in aja- 
gara-, goat-devouring; Gk. Bopós, glut- 
tonous, (YGwER.) Brugm. i. § 653. 

Vortex, a whirlpool. (L.) L. wortex, 
also uertex, whirlpool. =L. uertere, to 
turn; see Verse. 

Vote, sb. (L.) L. uõtum, a wish; orig. 
a vow. eL. udtum, neut. of udtus, pp. of 
uouere, to vow. Der. vot-tve, L. udtiuus, 
promised by a vow; vot-ary, a coined 
word, like votaress, votress. 

Vouch, to warrant. (F.-L.) M.F. 
voucher, ‘to vouch, cite, pray in aid in a 
suit;’ Cot. O.F. vocAter. — L. uocare, to 
call, call upon, summon. See Vocable. 

vouchsafe. (F.—L.) Formerly vouch 
safe, i.e. warrant as safe; from vouch and 
safe, 

Vow, sb. (F.-L.) M.E. vow, vou. = 
O.F. veu, vou (F.veu),avow.=L. uotum, 
a vow; see Vote. @ Hence the M. E. 
avow, sb., common in the sense of ‘ vow,’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 2237, 2414; and hence 
the verb avow, to vow. Another avow 
answers to F, avouer, L. aduocare, and is 
a doublet of avouch. 

Vowel. (F.—L.) O. F. vouel, voiel; F. 
voyelle, ‘a vowell ;* Cot. =L. uocalem, acc. 
of wocälis (littera), a vowel, vocal letter; 
see Vocal. 

Voyage. (F.—L.) M.E. viage, veage. 
=O. F. veiage, later voyage. = L. usaticum, 
properly provisions for a journey. =L. uza- 
ticus, belonging to a journey. =L. wia, a 
way. See Viaduct. 

Vulcanise, to combine caoutchouc 
with sulphur by heat. (L.) Coined, with 
suffix -sse, from Vulcan, god of fire, 
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fire. See Volcano. 
vulcanised caoutchouc. 
v . (F.CL) F. vulgaire.=L. 
uulgares, belonging to the common people. 
=L. uulgus, uolgus, the common people; 
a throng, crowd. Der. vulgar-ity; also 
vulgate, the E. name for the L. version 
of the Bible known as the Zditio vulgäta, 
where vulgata is a later form of the fem. 
of the pp. of uulgāre, to publish. 
Vulnerable. (F.—L.) M.F. vulner- 
able. =L. uulneräbilis, liable to injury. = L. 
uulnerare, to wound. L. uulner-, for 
*uulnes-, stem of uulnus, a wound; O. L. 
uolnus. Allied to zellere, to pluck, tear. 
Cf. Skt. vrana-, a wound, fracture; Gk. 
ovAn, W. gweli, a wound. (4/WEL.) 
Vulpine, fox-like. (F.—L.) M.F. 
vulpin; Cot. =L. uulpinus, fox-like. = L. 
uulp-, base of uulpes, a fox. Allied to 
Wolf (Darbishire, Reliquise Philologic«, 


Der. vulcan-ite, 


p. 92): 

Vulture. (L.) L. uultur, a vulture; 
O.L. wolturus; lit. *tearer. = L, uul- 
(uol-), as in uul-si, pt. t. of uellere, to 
pluck, tear. Allied to Vulnerable. 
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Wabble, Wobble, to reel, move un- 
steadily. (E.) Frequentative of wap, 
whap, to flutter (Halliwell) ; see Wave, 
Whap. Cf. E. Fries. wabbe/n, to wabble; 
Low G. wabbeln, quabbeln, to palpitate, 
to wabble; Swed. dial. vabb/a, to move 
food to and fro in the mouth. 

Wacke, a rock derived from basalt. (G.) 
G. wacke, wacke; M.H.G. wacke, O.H.G. 
[7 ‚a kind of flint. 

&d, a small bundle of stuff, little mass 
of tow. (Scand.) Swed. vadd, wadding, 
M. Swed. wad, clothing, stuff; cf. Icel. 
vadmal, wadmal, a plain woollen stuff.+ 
G. watte, wadding, wad (whence F. ouate). 
Der. wadd-ing, wad-mal. Cf. Weed (2). 

Waddle, to walk clumsily. (E.) Fre- 
quentative of wade (below). 

ade, to walk slowly, csp. through 
water. (E.) A.S. wadan, pt. t. wöd, to 
wade, go. + Du. waden; Icel. vaða, pt. t. 
öö,to wade; (cf. Icel. vað, a ford); Dan, 
vade, Swed. vada, G. waten, O. H.G. 
watan, to wade, go. Further allied to 
L. uadum (for *uadhom), a ford, uadere, 
to go. 

Wadi, a water-course, river. (Arab.) 
Arab. wad7. 
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Wafer. (F.—Teut) M.E. wafre. = 
A.F. wafre, O.F. waufre (F. gaufre), 
a wafer. = M. Du. waefel, a wafer (Du. 
wafel); Low G. wafel, whence G. waffel, 
wafer. B. F. gaufre also means ‘ honey- 
comb’; hence Low G. wafel may be allied 
to G. wabe, a honey-comb, Icel. vaf, a weft; 
from Teut. *waf, 2nd grade of *wedan-, to 
weave; see Weave. 

Waft. (E) For waf, like graft for 
graff. Again, waff is the same as wave, 
in the sense ‘to beckon by waving some- 
thing’; see waft, pt. t. of aff, in Merch. 
Ven. v. 1. 11. See Wave (1). 

Wag (1) (Scand.) M.E. waggen.=M. 
Swed. wagga, Swed. vagga, to wag, sway, 
rock. Cognate with A. S. wagian (>M. E. 
wawen), to wag, which is a secondary verb 
derived from the 2nd grade of A. S. wegan, 
to carry, move. Similarly, the Swed. wagga 
is a secondary verb, from O. Swed. *wega, 
Icel. vega, to weigh ; see Weigh. So also 
Goth. wagjan, to shake. Der. wag-taz/; 
waggle, q. v. 

wag (2), a merry knave. (E) Short 
for wag-halter, one who deserves hanging 

(jocosely). : 

Wage, a gage, pledge; pl. Wages, pay 
for service. (F.— Teut.) M.E. wage, pl. 
wages.=O.F. wage, later gage, a gage, 
pledge; henceastipulated payment ; whence 
O. F. wager, to pledge, Low L. wadiare. 
-Low L. wadium; formed from Goth. 
wadi, a pledge; see Wed. Der. wage, 
vb., as in Zo wage war, orig. to declare (or 
pledge oneselfto) war; cf. Walloon wager, 
to pledge. 

wager, a bet. (F.—Teut) M.E. 
wager, waiour. = O.F. wageure, later 
gageure, ‘a wager;' Cot.=Low L. wa- 
diätüra, from wadiäre, to pledge (above). 

Der. wager, vb. See also Gage (1). 

Waggle, to wag frequently. (Scand.) 
Frequent. form of Wag (above) ; cf. Swed. 
dial. vagla, Swed. vackla, to totter; also G. 
wackeln, Pomeran. waggeln, to waggle ; 
Low G. wigelwageln, to wiggle-waggle. 

wagon, waggon. (Du.) XI Vth cent. 

Borrowed from Du. wagen, a wagon; which 
is cognate with Wain. 

wa, il; from Wag and Tail. 

Waif, sb., a thing abandoned, a thing 
found astray. (F.—Scand.) M.E. waif, 
weif; pl. wayues, weyues, (wayves,weyves). 
=A.F. and O.F. warf, later gazf, pl. 
waives, gaives; choses gayves, “weiles, 
things forsaken, or lost;” Cot. =O. Icel. 
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*weif, Icel. veif, anything moving or 
flapping about (applied, e.g. to the fin 
of a seal); allied to vez/a, to vibrate, move 
about; see Waive. 

Wail, tolament. (Scand.) M. E. weilen. 
=0. Icel. *wela, Icel. vela, to wail; 
also vála. Lit. ‘to cry wo;’ from ve, 
vet, interj., wo! See Wo. Cf. Swed. 
dial. väla, to wail; Dan. dial. velle, to 
wail, vel, a wail; Norw. vela, to bleat. 

Wain, a waggon. (E.) M.E. wain, 
wayn ; formed (by the usual change of eg 
to ay) from A.S. wegn, a wain; we also 
find A. S. wën, a contracted form. From 
the 2nd grade (*wag) of wegan, to carry ; 
see Weigh. + Du. wagen (whence E. 
wagon), Icel. vagn, Dan. vogn, Swed. 
vagn, G. wagen. Allied to L. ueh-iculum, 
Gk. óx-os, O. Irish fen, a car. (Y WEGH.) 

‘Wainscot, panelled boards on walls of 
rooms. (Du.) XIVth cent. = Du. wagenschot, 
‘wainscot,’ Hexham ;cf. Low G. wagenschot, 
the best kind of oak-wood. As if from 
Du. wagen, a wain; but really an altera- 
tion of M. Du. waeghe-schot, which Kilian 
explains as *oak-wood with a waving 
grain’; from M. Du. waeghe (G. woge, 
M. H. G. wag), a wave, and schot, ‘a wain- 
scot, partition,’ &c., Sewel, or ‘a closure of 
boards,’ Hexham. The Du. schot is cog- 
nate with E. scot and shot. @ Not from 
M. Du. weegh, a wall. 

Waist. (E) M.E. wast, waist; lit. 
‘the growth’ of a man, or the part of the 
body where size and strength are developed. 
The same word as M. E. wacst, strength, 
answering to an A, S. form *wext, not 
found, but nearly allied to A. S. waestm, 
growth. = A. S. weaxan, to grow; see 
Wax (1). + Goth. wahstus, growth, in- 
crease, stature; Icel. vöx/r, stature, shape ; 
Swed. váxt, Dan. vext, growth. Brugm. 
i. § 795 (2). Der. waist-coat. 

Wait, sb. (F.-O. H. G.) Orig. a 
watchman, sentinel, afterwards one who is 
awake at night, a night-musician. =O. F. 
waite, a guard, watchman ; cf. F. guet. = 
O. H. G. wahta, a watchman, orig. a 
watch, a guard, a being awake. From the 
Teut. base *wak-, as in Goth. wak-an, to 
be awake ; see Wake (1); with Teut. suffix 
-fon-. @ Also used in the phr. lo Ze in 
wait; cf. Walloon weitier, to spy. 

wait, vb. (F.—O. H. G.) O. F. waiter, 
waitier, gaiter, later guetter, to watch, 
wait. =O. F. waite, a watchman, a watch- 
ing (above). 
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Waive, to relinquish a claim. (F.— 
Scand.) M.E. waiuen, weiuen (waiven, 
weiven), to set aside, shun, push aside, 
remove. — A. F. weiver, M. F. guesver, ‘to 
waive, refuse, abandon, give over, surren- 
der, resigne;’ Cot. (Low L. waviäre, to 
waive.)e O. Icel. *weifa, Icel. veifa, to 
vibrate, flap, flutter, whence vezfi-s£atz, a 
spendthrift. Cf. Norw. veiva, to turn (a 
grindstone), veiv, a crank, Swed. vefva, to 
wind. Allied to O. H. G. weibör, to hover, 
move about; M. Du. weyfelen, to be in- 
constant; E. Fries. wif, restless. And to 
Vibrate. (YWEIP.) Cf. Waif. (| Dis- 
tinct from wave. 

Wake (1), to be brisk, cease from sleep. 
(E) M.E. waken, pt. t. wook: properly 
intransitive; whence the weak verb wakien, 
pt. t. waked, to cause to wake, rouse. A.S. 
wacan, to arise, come to life, be born, pt. t. 
wöc, pp. wacen; whence wacian, weak 
verb, to wake, watch, pt. t. wacode. + 
Goth. wakan (pt. t. wok), wakjan (Pe. t. 
wakida); Du. waken, Icel. vaka, Dan. 
vaage, Swed. vaka, G. wachen (whence Du. 
wekken, Icel. vekka, Dan. vekke, Swed. 
väcka, G. wecken). Ultimately allied to 
Vigil; see Brugm. ii. $ 804. Der. wake, 
sb., a vigil, A. S. -wacu. 

Wake (2), the track of a ship. (Scand.) 
In Norfolk, a wake means a space of un- 
frozen water in a frozen tarn or * broad.’ 
The proper sense is an opening in ice, 
pas through ice, hence a track of a 
ship through a frozen sea, or a track gene- 
rally. = O. Icel. *wak-, Icel. vak-, stem of 
vök, a hole, opening in ice; Swed. vak, 
Norweg. vo£ (the same). Hence Norweg. 
vekkja, Dan. vekke, to cut a passage for 
ships through ice. The orig. sense was 
“a wet place.’ = Icel. vókr, wet (Lowl. 
Scotch wak); cf. Du. wak, moist, Gk. 
by-pós, wet. 

Waken, to awake. (E.) Now usually 
transitive, but orig. transitive only, in 
the sense ‘to become awake.’ M.E. 
waknen, wakenen. A.S. wecnan, to be 
aroused, be born; intrans. form from 
wacan, to wake; see Wake. € The 
verbal suffix -en has now usually a ¢ran- 
sitive force; the M. E. suffix -n-en is pro- 
perly ¿ntransitive, as in Gothic. Cf. Goth. 
gawaknan, Swed. vakna, Dan. vaagne, to 
become awake. Der. a-waken, where the 
prefix a= A.S. a-; see A- (4). 

Wale, Weal, the mark of a blow. (E.) 
M. E. wal. A.S. walu, a weal; also 
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wyrt-waiu, the root of a tree (with the 
idea of ridge). + E. Frics. wale, a weal; 
O. Fries. walu, rod, wand, Icel. vólr, a 
round stick, Goth. wa/us, a staff. Cf. 
E. Fries. walen, to turn round, roll; 
Russ. val’, a cylinder, valiate, to roll. B. 
The sense of rod or beam is preserved in 
gun-wale, the plank along the edge of 
a ship protecting the guns. 

Walk, vb. (E) M.E. walken, pt. t. 
welk, pp. walken. | A. S. wealcan, pt. t. 
wéolc, pp. wealcen, to roll, toss oneself 
about, rove about; hence, generally, to 
ramble, walk. Cf. M.Du. walcken, to press, 
full cloth, Swed. valka, to roll, full, work, 
Dan. va/ke (same), G. walken, to full, 
Allied to Skt. va/g, to go by leaps. 

M. E. walker, a fuller, is from M. Du. 
all. (L.) A.S. weall, borrowed from 
L. uallum, a rampart, orig. arowof stakes; 
Cf. L. uallus, a stake, palisade, lit. protec- 
tion. Allied to O. Irish /@/, a hedge. 

Wallah, lit. an agent. (Hind.) H. H. 
Wilson explains Hind. wa/a as one who is 
charged with doing any duty; Yule says it 
is practically an adj. suffix, like the L. 
-Grius (or E. -er) ; orig. an agent, doer, &c. 
See Competition-wallah in Yule; we may 
explain this as competition-er = competitor. 
Wallet, a bag, budget. (E.? or F.— 
O.H.G.?) M. E. walet, apparently equi- 
valent to M. E. watel, a wattle, also a bag. 
In P. Plowman, C. xi. 269, where some MSS. 
express *bag-full' by watel-ful, others 
have walet-ful. Again, Shakespeare has 
wallets for bags of flesh upon the neck 
(Temp. iii. 3. 46), which is the same as 
wattles, @ Very doubtful; the form sug- 
gests an A. F. *walet, possibly from 
O. H. G. wa//n, to go on pilgrimage. 
Cf. O. F. gauler, to wander (Ducange). 
Wall-eyed, with diseased eyes. 
(Scand.) * Glauciolus, an horse with a 
waule eye;’ Cooper (1565). —Icel. vald- 
eygdr, corruption of vagleygr, wall-eyed, 
said of a horse. — Icel. vag/, a beam, also 
a beam in the eye, disease of the eye; 
eygir, eygr, eyed, from auga, eye, cognate 
with E. eye. The Icel. vag/ is the same 
as Swed. vagel, a perch, roost, sty in the 
eye, Norw. vag/, a hen-roost. Cf. Wars 
of Alexander, 608, 1706. 

Wallop; see Potwalloper. 
Wallow. (E) M.E. walwen. A. S. 
wealwian, to roll round. Cf. Goth. wal- 
wjan, L. uoluere, to roll; see Voluble. 
Walnut. (E.) Lit. ‘foreign (Gaulish) 
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nut.’ O. Merc. walhk-hnutu, from O. Merc. 
walh, A.S. wealh, foreign; Anutu, a nut. 
+ Du. walnoot, Icel. valhnot, Dan. valnöad, 
Swed. valnöt, G. wallnuss. B. The A.S. 
wealh makes the pl. wealas, O. Merc. 
walas, which is the mod. E. Wales (now 
applied to the country itself); cognate 
with O. H. G. walah, a foreigner, whence 
G. Wälsch, Italian. @ The explanation 
‘foreign’ is inexact; the A.S. weal% meant 
a Celt, either of Wales or Gaul. In form 
it answers to “one of the tribe of Volce,’ 
who occupied Southern Gaul. 

‘Walrus, 2 large seal. (Du.—Scand.) 
Du. walrus. = Swed. vallross, Dan. kvalros, 
a morse; lit. a * whale-horse’; the same 
as A. S. hors-hwal, a morse, horse-whale. 
= Swed. vall, Dan. Aval, a whale; Icel. 
hross, a horse. Said to be named from 
the neighing sound made by the animal. 
See Whale and Horse. 

Waltz, a dance. (G.) Short for G. 
walzer, a waltz (with z sounded as zs). == 
G. walzen, to roll, revolve; see Welter. 

Wampum, small beads, used as 
money. (N. American Indian.) Amer. 
Indian wampum; from the Massachusetts 
wómpi, Delaware ái, white (Mahn). 
Cf. Algonkin wad, white (Cuoq). 

Wan, colourless. (E.) M.E. wan. A.S. 
wann, wonn, dark, black, colourless; now 
applied to paže objects deficient in colour. 

‘Wand, a slender rod. (Scand. M.E. 
wand. = Icel. vóndr (gen. vand-ar), a 
switch; M. Swed. wand ; Dan. vaand. + 
Goth. wandus, a rod, orig. a pliant stick; 
prob. from wand, and grade of windan, 
to wind, bind. From the use of wands in 
wicker-work. 

Wander, toramble. (E.) A.S. wand- 
rian, to wander; used as frequentative of 
wend, to go, but formed from wand, 2nd 
grade of windan, to wind; see Wend. 
+E. Fries. wandern, wandeln ; Du. wan- 
delen, G. wandeln; Swed. vandra, Dan. 
vandre. 

Wane, to decrease (as the moon), to 
fail. (E.) A.S. wanian, to wane, decrease. 
=A. S. wan, won, deficient. + Icel. vana, 
vb., from vanr, deficient. Cf. Goth. wans, 
lacking, Gk. edvis, bereft of, Skt. una-, 
wanting. B ii. $ 67. 

nion. (E.) In the phr. with a 
anion, i.e. with ill-luck. I believe 
wanton = North E. waniand, waning, pres. 
pt. of M. E. wanien, to wane; see Wane 
(above). Sir T. Moore (Works, p. 306) 
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writes in the waniand, which I explain to 
mean ‘in the waning of the moon,’ i.e. 
with ill-luck; see Brand, Popular Antiq. 
on Zhe Moon. (So also Wedgwood.) 

want, lack. (Scand.) M. E. wani, first 
used as an adj., signifying ‘ deficient.” = 

Icel. vant, neut. of vanr, adj., lacking, 
which was formerly used with a gen. case 
following; as, var Jum vettugis vant, there 
was lacking to them of nothing, i.e. they 
wanted nothing. The Icel. vanr = A. S. 
wan; see Wane (above). Der. want, vb., 

Icel. vanta, from the neut. adj. vant. 

wanton, unrestrained. (E.) M.E. 
wantoun, unrestrained, not educated; full 
form wantowen.= M.E. wan-, prefix, lack- 
ing, a neg. prefix (from A. S. wan, lack- 
ing); ‘owen < A.S. togen, pp. of téon, to 

draw,to educate. See Wane and Tow (1). 

Wap, to strike; see Whap. 

Wapentake, a district.  (Scand.) 
M. E. wapentake. A.S. wépengetec, not 
an E. word, but borrowed from Icel. vap- 
natak, lit. a weapon-touching, hence, a 
vote of consent so expressed ; and, finally, 
the district governed by a man whose 
authority was confirmed by the touching 
of weapons. See Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
i. 455. — Icel. vdpna, gen. pl. of väpn, a 
weapon; and /a£, a touching, grasping ; 
see Weapon and Take. 

Wapiti, the N. Amer. elk. (Amer, In- 
dian.) Cree wapitik, ‘white deer;’ cf. 
Delaware wápi, white (see Wampum), 

War. (F.—Teut.) M. E. were; A.S. 
Chron. an. 1119. Also war-; we find: 
‘armorum oneribus, quod Angli war-scot 
dicunt,’ Laws of Cnut, De Foresta, $ 9. 
[Not common, the usual A. S. words being 
wig, hild, winn, gūð.] =O. F. werre, later 
guerre (see Low L. werra, guerra), war. 

= M. Du. erre, war, cf. warren, to em- 
broil; O. H.G. werra, broil, confusion, 
strife. - O. Sax. and O. H. G. werran, str. 
vb., to confuse. Base *werr-, for *werz- ; 
allied to Worse. Cf. G. verwirren, to 
embroil. Der. war-fare, i.e. war-expedi- 
tion; from A. S. faran, to go. 

Warble, to sing as a bird. (F.—O. H. 
G.) M.E. werbeln, werbelen, = O. F. 
werbler (Burguy). = M. H. G. *werbelen, 
old form of G. wirbeln, to whirl, run round, 
warble ; see Whirl. 

Ward, a guard, watch, &c. (E.) M. E. 
ward. A.S. weard, masc., a guard, watch- 
man, defender; also weard, fem., a guard- 
ing, protection, defence. Allied to Wary. 
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(Base *war.) + Icel. vörör, (1) a watch- 
man, (2) a watching; G. wart, Goth. 
-wards in daura-wards, a door-keeper. 
Cf. also A.F. warde, sb.; see Guard. 
Der. ward, vb., ward-er, sb.; also bear- 
ward, ste-ward, &c. 

warden, a guardian. (F. — Teut.) 
M. E. wardein. = A. F. wardein, old spel- 
ling of O. F. gardein, gardain, Low L. 
gardiänus, a guardian. = O. F. warder, 
later garder, to guard; with L. suffix 
-¿Gnus. = O, Sax. wardön, to watch; see 
Guard. Doublet, guardian. 

wardrobe. (F.-G.) M. E. warde- 
robe. = O, F. warderobe, later garderobe, a 
guardrobe, i.e. place for keeping robes. 
See Guard and Robe. 

Ware (1), merchandise. (E.) M.E. 
ware. A.S. waru (L.merx; Wright). The 
orig. sense was prob. ‘ valuables,’ and the 
word may be allied to A. S. warn, pro- 
tection, guard, custody. +Icel. vara, Dan. 
vare, Swed. vara, Du. waar, G. waare, a 
commodity; prob. allied to Dan. vare, 
Swed. vara, care; see Wary and Worth 
(1). 

Ware (2), aware. (E.) See Acts xiv. 6. 
M.E. war; A.S. wer, cautious. (The 
true form, whence wary was made by 
adding -y.) See Wary. 

Wariness; see Wary. 

Warison, Warisoun, protection, 
reward. (F.—O. H. G.) M. E. warisoun, 
protection (the true sense); more com- 
mon in the sense of reward or help; it 
also meant recovery from illness or healing. 
=O. F. warison, garison, surety, safety, 
provision, healing. — O. F. warir, to pro- 
tect, heal. — O. H. G. warjan, werjan, to 
protect; see Weir. 

Warlock, a wizard. (E) M.E. war- 
loghe, a wicked one, the devil; warlawe, 
a deceiver. = A. S. wérloga, a traitor, per- 
fidious man, liar, truce-breaker ; (hence, a 
witch, wizard). Lit. ‘liar against the truth.’ 
— A.S.wér, truth (cognate with L. uérum, 
truth) ; Zoga, a liar, from Zg- (Teut. */ug-), 


weak grade of /éogan, to lie. See Very 
and Lie (2). 
Warm. (E) A.S. wearm. + Du. G. 


warm, Icel. varmr, Dan. Swed. varm. 
Teut. type *warmoz. Cf. Lith. wirti, to 
cook, Russ. varite, to boil, scorch. 
Brugm. i. § 680. (Doubtful; some com- 
pare warm with L. formus, Gk. Oepuös, 
warm, Skt. gkarma-s, heat; with labio- 
velar gh.) 


WARY 


Warn. (E.) A.S. wearnian, ware- 
nian, (1) to take heed, which is the usual 
sense, (2) to warn. Cf. the sb. wearn, 
refusal, denial, orig. an obstacle; whence 
wiernan, to refuse. Prob. allied to Weir. 
-FIcel. varna, to warn off, from vörn, a 
defence; Swed. varna, G. warnen. Der. 

Sore-warn, pre-warn. 

Warp, sb. (E) M.E. warp. A.S. 
wearp, a warp, in weaving. = A. S. wearp, 
for *warp, and grade of weorpan (strong 
verb), to cast, throw, hence, to throw the 
shuttle. + Icel. varf, a throwing, from 
varp, and grade of verpa, to throw ; Swed. 
varp, a warp; O. H.G. warf (G. werft), 
from werfen, to throw ; cf. Goth. wairpan, 
to throw. From Tenut. str. vb. *werpan- 
(pt. t. *warp, pp. *wurpanoz). Allied to 
Russ, vergate, to throw. Der. warp, 
vb., from Icel. varpa, to throw, cast 
(hence, to twist out of shape); this mod. 
E. warp is a secondary (weak) verb, not 
the same as A. S. weorpan. So also Swed. 
varpa, Dan. varpe, to warp a ship, from 
Swed. varp, the draught of a net. 

Warrant, sb. (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. 
warant. = O.F. warant, guarant, later 
garant, a warrant;’ Cot. The form war- 
ant is that of the pres. pt., with the sense 
‘ warranting.’ = O. E G. werent-, stem of 
pres. pt. of werén (G. gewähren), to cer- 
tify, to warrant. Of obscure origin. Der. 
warrant, vb.; warrant-y, O.F. warantie, 
fem. sb. formed from warantir, to war- 
rant; see Guarantee. 

Warren, sb. (F.—0.H.G.) M.E. 
wareine. = O, F. warenne, varenne, later 
garenne, ‘a warren of conies,’ Cot. ; Low 
L. warenna, a preserve for hares, &c.— 
O. H. G. warjan, to protect, preserve ; 
see Warison. 

Warrior. (F.-O.H.G.) M.E. wer- 
riour. = A. F. werreiur, old spelling of 
A. F. guerreiur, a warrior. = À. F. wer- 
reier, guerreier, to make war (whence E. 
warray in Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 48, ii. 10. 21). 
= O. F. werre, guerre, war. = O. H. G. 
werra, strife; see War. 

Wart. (E.) M.E. werte, A.S. wearte, 
a wart. 4-Du. wrat, Icel. varta, Dan. vorte, 
Swed. várta, G. warze. Perhaps “growth” 
as from a root; and allied to Wort (1). 
Some connect it with L. zerrüca, wart; 
A. S. wearr, a callosity. 

Wary, Ware, cautious. (E) M.E. 
war; war-y is a rather late form, with 
added -y (as in murk-y). A.S, wer, cau- 
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tious, 4-Icel. varr, Dan. Swed. var, Goth. 
wars. Cf. G. gewahr, aware. Allied to 
Gk. óp-áw, I perceive, L. uer-éri, to re- 
gard, dread. (Y WER.) Der. wari-ness. 

Was, pt. t. of the verb fo de. (E.) M. E. 
was, pl. weren. A.S. wes, I was, he was; 
wäre, thou wast; pl. wéron, were; sub- 
junctive sing. wêre, pl. wéren. Mod. E. 
substitutes wast for the A. S. wére in the 
indicative, and wert for the same in the 
subjunctive ; both are late forms. ß. The 
infin. is A. S. wesar, to be; cognate with 
Du. wezen, O. Icel. vesa, Dan. vere, Swed. 
vara, Goth. wisan, to be, dwell, remain ; 
Skt. vas, to dwell. (4/WES, to dwell.) 
y. The form was answers to O. Icel. vas, Du. 
was, Dan. Swed. var, G. war, Goth. was; 
and the pl. were to Icel. varum, varut, 
varu, Du. G. waren, Swed. voro, Goth. 
esum, wesuth, wesun. 

Wash, vb. (E) M.E. waschen, pt. t. 
wessh. A.S. wescan, waxan, pt. t. wóx, 
pp. wescen.4-Du. wasschen, Icel. Swed. 
vaska, Dan. vaske, G. waschen (pt.t.wusch). 
Allied to Water. Brugm. i. § 942. 

Wasp. (E.) Prov. E. was, wofs; A.S. 
weps, wafs. + G. wespe, L. uespa; Lith. 
wapsa, a gad-fly; Russ. osa, a wasp. 
Allied to Weave. Brugm. i. $ 918. 

Wassail. (E.) M. E. wassey/, wassayl, 
orig. a drinking of a health, from the 
Northern E. wes heil, answering to A.S. 
wes hal, lit. * be whole,’ a form of wishing 
good health. Here wes is imperative sing. 
of wesan, to be; and hei! is cognate with 
mod. E. whole, The dialectal Aez/ is the 
Scand. form; Icel. A4ez// whole. See 
Hail (2) and Whole. 

Waste, desert, unused. (F.— O. H. G. 
—L.) M.E. wast. = O.F. wast, in the 
phrase faire wast, to lay waste (Roque- 
fort); whence mod. F. gâter (< gaster 
<waster). =M. H. G. waste, sb., a waste, 
wasten, to lay waste. Borrowed from L. 
uastus, waste, desolate, also vast, uastáre, 
to lay waste. B. We also find A.S. waste, 
O. H. G. wuosti, waste; these forms are 
not borrowed from Latin, but are cognate. 
So also O. Irish fas, empty. Idg. types 
*wastos, *wästios. Brugm. i. $ 317. 

Watch, sb. (E) M.E. wacche; A.S. 
wecce, a watch, guard. = A.S. wacan, to 
wake; see Wake (1). Der. watch, vb., 
M.E. wacchen, A.S. weccan, weak verb. 

Water, sb. (E) A.S. weler. + Dn. 
water, G. wasser. Allied to Icel. vatn, 
Dan. vand, Swed. vatten, Goth. wato; 
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Russ. voda, Gk. Öčwp, L. unda, Lith. 
wandú, Skt. udan-, water. Brugm.i. $ 594. 
Der. water, vb. ; otter. 

Wattle, a flexible rod, hurdle; fleshy 
part under the throat of a cock or turkey. 
(E.) The orig. sense was something twined 
or woven together ; hence a hurdle, woven 
stuff, a fleshy flap on a cock’s neck. M.E. 
watel, a bag; A.S. watel, watul, a hurdle. 
Cf. Weed (2). 

Wave (1), to fluctuate. (E.) M.E. 
wauen. A.S. wafian, to wave with the 
hand ; also, wonder at or waver in mind; 
cf. the adj. wefre, wavering, restless. Cf. 
Icel. vafra, vafla, to waver; vafl, hesita- 
tion; Bavar. wabern, to sway to and fro 
(Schmeller). Der. wave, sb., from the 
verb above (not the same word as M. E. 
wawe, a wave, which is allied to wag). 

waver, vb. (E.) M. E. waueren 
(waveren), to wander about. = A.S. wefre, 
restless, wandering.+Icel. vafra, to waver; 
cf. O. H. G. wabar-, adj., wavering; see 
above. 

Wax (1), to grow. (E) M.E. waxen, 
pt. t. wox, wex, pp. woxen, waxen. A.S. 
weaxan, pt. t. weox, pp. geweaxen. + Du. 
wassen, Icel. vaxa, Dan. voxe, Swed. växa, 
G. wachsen, Goth. wahsjan, pt. t. wöhs. 
Further allied to Gk. atgdvew, Skt. vaksh, 
to wax, grow. Brugm. ii. § 657. 

‘Wax (2), a substance made by bees. 
(E. M.E. wax; A.S. weax. + Du. was, 
Icel. Swed. vax, Dan. vox, G. wachs, Russ. 
vosk’, Lith. waszkas. 

Way. (E.) M.E. wey, way. A.S. weg. 
+Dnu. weg, Icel. vegr, Dan. vez, Swed. väg, 
G. weg, Goth. wigs. Also Lith. weia, the 
track of a cart; L. uza; Skt. vaha-, a 
way, from vah, to carry. See Weigh. 
(y WEGH.) Der. a/-way,a/-ways,see All; 
way-faring, i.e. faring on the way, A. S. 
weg-farende, where farende is the pres. pt. 
of faran, to travel; way-lay, way-worn. 

wa, , perverse. (E.) M. E. wei- 
ward, headless form of M. E. aweiward, 
adv., in a direction away from a thing; 
from M. E. awei, away, and -ward, suffix. 
See Away. 

We, pl. of the Ist pers. pronoun. (E.) 
M. E. we. A.S. wé.4Du. wij; Icel. ver, 
Dan. Swed. vi; G. wir; Goth. weis; Skt. 
vay-am. 

Weak. (E) [The verbal form has 
ousted the M. E. wook, A.S. wäc, adj., 
weak.] A back-formation from the verb 
signifying to weaken; from M. E. wéken 
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(Ch.), to make weak, A.S. w@can ; the 
M.E & being due to association with the 
adj. wook. This verb is for *wäc-iar, from 
A. S. wae, weak. + Icel. veikr, adj., weak, 
Swed. vek, Dan. veg, pliant, Du. week, G. 
weich, O. H. G. weih. All from Teut. 
*waik, and grade of *wikan-, as in A.S. 
and O. Sax. wican, G. weichen, to yield. 

Weal (1),sb. (E.) M.E. wele; A.S. 
wela, weal, prosperity ; allied to A. S. wel, 
adv. well; see Well (1). + Dan. vel, 
Swed. väl, G. wohl, welfare. 

Weal (2) ; see Wale. 

Weald, a wooded region, an open 
country. (E.) The M.E. wa/d became 
wold; but Layamon has a by-form weld; 
1. 21339. Caxton speaks of ‘ the wee/d’ of 
Kent, which is apparently connected with 
this M. E. wald, but seems also to have 
been more or less confused with Wild. 
Shakespeare and Lyly speak of * the wilde’ 
of Kent ; see Wild and Wold. 

Wealth, riches (E) M.E. welthe; 
not in A, S. Extended from M. E. wele, 
weal; see Weal (1).4- Du. weelde, luxury ; 
O. H. G. welida, riches. 

Wean, to accustom a child to bread 


and meat, to reconcile to a new custom. | 


(E.) We also use the word, less properly, 
in the sense, *to disaccustom,' because a 
child that is weaned £o meat is also being 
weaned from the breast. M.E. wenen; 
A. S. wenian, to accustom; dwenian, to 
wean away or disaccustom. From an adj. 
base *wano-, accustomed, found in the cog- 
nate Icel. vanr (Swed. var), accustomed 
(cf. vani, custom) ; from *war, and grade 
of Teut. *wenan-, to crave; see Ween. 
The weak grade appears in A. S. gewuna, 
accustomed, wuntan, to dwell,4- Du. wen- 
nen, to accustom, afwennen, to wean from ; 
Icel. venja, Dan. venne, Swed. vänja, G. 
gewöhnen, to accustom ; Dan. venne fra, 
Swed. vänja af, G. entwöhnen, to wean 
from. 

Weapon. (E) M.E. wegen. A.S. 
wépen, a weapon. + Du. wapen, Icel. 
väpn, Dan. vaaben, Swed. vapen, G. waffe; 
Goth. wépna, neut. pl., weapons. Cf. A.S. 
wéprmann, wepmann, a full-grown man, 
a male. 

Wear (1), to wear clothes, to consume 
by use. (E.) M.E. weren, pt. t. wered. 
A.S. werian (pt. t. werode). + Icel. verja, 
O. H. G. werian, to wear; Goth. wasjan, 
to clothe. Allied to Vest. (4/WES, to 
clothe.) See Vest. @ All the senses of 
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wear come from the sense of carrying 
clothes on the body; hence it means to 
consume or use up by wear, to destroy, 
efface. The pt. t. wore is modern. Not 


| allied to A, S. werian, to defend, which is 


a different word. 

Wear (2) a weir; see Weir. 

Wear (3), to veer a ship; the same as 
Veer, q.v. 

Weary, exhausted, tired. (E.) M.E. 
wert. A.S. wérig,tired; cf. A. S. worian, 
to tramp about, wander, travel. =A. S. 
wör-, a moor, swampy place (tedious to 
tramp over) in the comp. wér-hana, moor- 
cock ; O. E. Texts, p. 465.40. Sax. wörig, 
weary. (The change from öto ¿is regular.) 
«[ Not allied to wear (1). 

Weasand, Wesand, the wind-pipe. 
(E.) A.S. wäsend, the gullet; but the 
mod. E. wesand answers rather to a by- 
form *wéEsend. + O. Fries. wäsende, wind- 
pipe; Bavar. watsel, the gullet. 

easel. (E.) M.E. wesel, wesele. 
A. S. wesle, wesule, a weasel. + Du. wezel, 
Icel. -vis/a, Dan. vesel, Swed. vesla, G. 
wiesel. 

Weather. (E.) M.E. weder; A.S. 
weder. (The -ther for -der seems to have 
arisen in prov. (Northern) E. ; cf. father.) 
+Du. weder, Icel. veðr, Dan. veir; Swed. 
väder, wind, weather ; G. wetter. Allied 
to G. gewitter, a storm, Icel. /and-viört, 
a land-wind; Russ. vier’, wind, breeze, 
Lith. wétra, storm. Allied to Wind (1); 
cf. Goth. wazan, to blow, O. Irish feth, air. 

weather - beaten, weather - 
bitten. (E.) Both forms seem to be 
correct. The former means ‘ beaten by the 
weather, from deat. The latter means 
‘bitten by the weather,’ from bite, and 
occurs in Wint. Tale, v. 2. 60; derived 
from Norw. vederbiten, Swed. väder-biten, 
lit. bitten by the weather. 

Weave. (E.) M.E. weuen (weven). 
A.S. wefan, pt. t. wef, pp. wefen. + Du. 
weven, Icel. vefa, Dan. veve, Swed. vefva, 
G. weben. Also Gk. bp-alvew, to weave. 
Tent. type *wedar-. (4/WEBH.) Brugm. 
i. $ 562. 

web. (E) A.S. webb, a web; Teut. 
type *wabjom, n. ; from *wad, and grade 
of *weban- (above).-- Du. web, Icel, vefr, 
Dan. vev, Swed. väf, G. gewebe. 

Wed, vb. (E) M.E. wedden, A.S. 
weddian, lit. to pledge, engage; hence to 
betroth.=A.S. wedd, a pledge; Teut. 
type *wadjom, n. + M. Du. wedde, Icel. 
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ved, Swed. vad, G. wette, Goth. wadi, a 
pledge, wager. Allied to L. was (gen. 
wad-is), a pledge, Gk. d-e8Aov (= ä-feb- 
Xov), the prize of a contest; Lith. wadoti, 
to redeem a pledge. (YWEDH.) 

Wedge. (E.) M.E. wegge. A.S. weeg. 
+Dnu. wig, Icel. veggr, Dan. vegge, Swed. 
vigg, O. H. G. wecki, a wedge; G. weck, 
wecke, a kind of wedge-shaped loaf; cf. 
prov. E. wig, a kind of cake. Also Lith. 
wágis, a wedge, wooden peg. Teut. type 
*wagjoz, m. Lit. ‘a mover,’ from its 
effect in splitting trees; allied to Wag. 
(Y WEGH.) 

Wedlock, marriage. (E.) A.S. wedlac, 
lit. a pledge, pledging. = A. S. wed, wedd, 
a pledge ; /ac, a sport, also, a gift, often a 
mere suffix. See Wed. 

Wednesday. (E.) M.E. wednesday. 
A.S. wödnesdag, Woden's day; O. Fries. 
wernisdei (for *wednisdet), where é is the 
mutation of 2; N. Fries. weensdi, Outzen, 
E 38. + Du. woensdag, Icel. ödinsdagr, 

wed. Dan. onsdag ; all meaning * Woden's 
(or Odin's) day.’ B. The name Woden 
signifies ‘furious,’ from A.S. wöd, mad, 
furious (= Icel. 607, Goth. wods); or 
else ‘ filled with divine frenzy.’ See Wood 
(2). Y A translation of L. dzzs Mercurii; 
Woden was identified with L. Mercurius. 
Brugm. i. $ 19o. 

ee, tiny. (E.) M. E. e, wei, only as 
sb., in the phrase “a litel we’ =a little bit, 
a short time, I have little hesitation in 
assuming the O. Northern E. we, or wey 
(Barbour), or we? (Cursor Mundi), a way, 
ipae; to be the sameas M. E. wei, a way, 
also a distance, mod. E. Way, q. v. Cf. 
North. E. way-bit, also wee-bit, a small 
epoce: Y Certainly not allied to G. wenig, 
ittle. 

Weed (1), a noxious plant. (E.) M.E. 
weed; A.S. wod, wiod, a weed. + O. 
Saxon wiod; whence Du. wieden, vb., to 
weed. Root unknown. 

Weed (2), a garment (E) M.E. 
wede. A.S. wéde, neuter, wêd, fem., a 
garment. + O. Fries. wéde, O. Sax. wad; 
Icel. vad, vod, a piece of stuff, cloth; 
O. H. G. wat, wot, clothing, armour. Lit. 
‘something woven;’ from the Idg. root 
WE, Skt. va, to weave. 

Week. (E) M.E. weke, wike; A. S. 
wice, wicu, a week. (There was a later 
A. S. wucu, a week, which became M. E. 
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wecha, wehha (mod. G. woche). We also 
once find Goth. wzko in the sense of order 
or succession (Luke i. 8), answering to L. 
ordine (not to uicis) in the Vulgate version. 
The orig. sense seems to have been ‘ suc- 
cession,’ series; cf. Icel. v7k7a, to turn, re- 
turn; from *w7zk-, weak grade of *wikan-, 
to give way; see Weak. And cf. G. 
wechsel, a change. 

Ween, to suppose, think. (E.) M.E. 
wenen, A.S. wénan, to imagine. = A. S. 
wén, sb., expectation; orig. ‘a striving 
after. Teut. type wêniz, f. (Sievers, 
$ 269); from *wén, 3rd grade of a sup- 
posed Tent. str. vb. *wenan-, to crave, 
desire. Cf. A.S. wine, friend, Skt. van, 
to crave; L. uenus, desire. + Du. wanen, 
Icel. vana, G. wähnen, Goth. wénjan, to 
expect, fancy; from Du. waan, Icel. van, 
G. wahn, Goth. wéns, expectation, con- 
jecture, orig. ‘a wish’ See Wish. 

Weep. (E.) M.E. wepen, pt. t. weep, 
wep. A. S. wépan, pt. t. w2op, to cry aloud, 
raise an outcry; cf. A. S. wof, a clamour, 
outcry (note the change from ö to 2). + 
O. Sax. wépian, to cry out, wöß, outcry ; 
Icel. æfa, to shout, df, outcry; Goth. 
wößjan, wk. vb., to cry out. 4] Not allied 
to whoop. 

Weet, to know. (E. Another spelling 
of Wit (1); in Spenser, F. Q., i. 3. 6; 
&c. 

Weevil, a small beetle. (E) M.E. 
weuel, wiuel (wevel, wivel); A.S. wifel, 
wibil.$+Icel. -yfill, M. Du. wevel, O. H. G. 
wibil; cf. E. Fries. wefer, (Y) a weaver, 
(2) a beetle. A dimin. form; cf. A. S. 
wibba, a beetle. Apparently allied to 
Weave. Cf. Lith. wábalas, a chafer, 
winged insect. 

eft. (E) A.S. weft, wefta, the 
threads woven across the warp; from 
wefan, to weave. + Icel. veftr. See 
Weave. 

Weigh. (E) M.E. weghen. A.S. 
wegan, pt. t. weg, to carry, bear; also, to 
move; also to raise, lift (cf. to weigh 
anchor); to weigh. + Du. wegen; Icel. 
vega, to move, lift; Dan. veie, Swed. väga ; 
G. bewegen, to move, wiegen, to rock ; and 
cf. wägen, to weigh. Allied to L. uehere, 
Skt. vah, to carry. (y WEGH.) 

weight. (E) M.E. weght, wight. 
A. S. wiht, gewiht, weight ; for *wehti-< 
*weg-ti-; from wegan (above).+Du. ge- 


wouke, a week, and is obsolete.) + Du. | wigt, Icel. vett, Dan. vegt, Swed. vigt, 


week, Iccl. vika, Swed. vecka, O. H. G. 


G. gewicht. 
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Weir, Wear, a dam. (E) M.E. wer; 
A.S. wer; allied to werian, to defend, 
protect, also dam up. + Low G. ware, a 
weir; M. Du. weer, a rampart; Icel. vörr, 
a fenced-in landing-place, verja, to defend ; 
G. wehr, a defence, mühlwehr, a mill- 
dam; Goth. warjan,to defend. Allied to 
Skt. vr, to cover, väraya, to stop, hinder, 
keep off. 

Weird, fate, destiny. (E.) Properly a 
sb.; but used as adj. M.E. wyrde, wirde. 
A.S. wyrd, fate; Teut. type *wurd-is, f.; 
from *wurd (for *wurd<*wurp, by Ver- 
ner's law), weak grade of Teut. *werthan-, 
to become, take place, happen; see 
Worth (1). + O. Sax. wurd, Icel. urðr, 

ate. 

Welcome. (Scand.) For well come. 
= Icel. velkominn, welcome, lit. well come. 
= Icel. vel, well; kominn, pp. of koma, to 
come. So also Dan. velkommen, Swed. 
välkommen, welcome. Hence A.F. wel- 
comer, to welcome (Godefroy). @ Dis- 
tinct from A. S. wilcuma, one who comes 
at another’s pleasure; where cumais ‘a 
comer, from cuman, to come. 

Weld (1), to beat metal together. 
(Swed.) Late M. E. well (G. Douglas). 
The final d is modern; the word is 
Swedish, from the iron-works there. = 
Swed. walla, orig. to well, whence và//a 
up, to well up, valle ihop, to weld (iron) ; 
cf. Dan. vælde, to well up (with excrescent 
d, as in English). Cognate with E. wel, 
vb.; from Well (2). 

Weld (2), dyer's weed. (E) M.E. 
welde, wolde; Lowl. Sc. wald. + Du. 
wouw; Low G. wolde (Lübben); G. wau 
(from Du.). Teut. base *wa/d-, as shewn 
by Span. gualdo, F. gaude, weld. Prob. 
‘ belonging to the wood ;’ cf. A.S. weald, 
a wood; see Wold. € Quite distinct 
from woad. 3 

Welfare. (E., M.E. welfare.=M. E. 
wel, well; fare=A.S. faru, a faring, lit. 
a journey, from A.S. faran, to fare; see 
Fare. 

Welkin, sky, clouds. (E) M.E. 
welkne, welkene; also wolkne, wolkene, 
A. S. wolenu, clouds, pl. of wolcen, a 
cloud.4- O. Sax. wo/kan, Du. wolk, Low G. 
wulke; G. wolke, O. H. G. wolka, f., 
wolcan, n., a cloud. All from the base 
*wulk-, weak grade of *walkan-,to roll (see 
Walk); or else allied to O. H. G. welc, 
moist. 


Well (1), excellently. (E) M. E. we; 
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A.S. wel, orig. ‘agreeably to a wish ;’ 
allied to wz//, sb. and vb.+Du. wel, Icel. 
vel, Dan. vel, Swed. val, Goth. waila; G. 
wohl, O. H. G. wela, wola. Cf. W. gwell, 
better; also Skt. vara-, better, vara-, a 
wish; rati varam, according to a wish. 
See Will (1) and Weal. 

Well (2), a spring, fount, (E) M.E. 
welle; A.S. wylla, wella, a spring ; with 
two other by-forms. Teut. type *walljon-, 
m.; cf. A. S. weallan (pt. t. woll), 
to well up, boil; [but the mod. E. well, 
vb., is derived from the sb.]. + Icel. 
vell, ebullition, from vella, to boil (pt. t. 
val!) ; Du. wel, a spring; Dan. veld; G. 
welle, a wave, surge; cf. wallen, to boil. 
Further allied to Skt. va/, to move to 
and fro, Russ. val, a wave, valiate, to 
roll. See Walk, Helix. (4/WEL.) Der. 
well, vb., as above. 

Wellaway, an exclamation of sorrow. 
(E. M. E. wei/awey; also wa la wa. 
It stands for wei la wei or wa la wa. A.S, 
wa lā wa, lit. wo! lo! wo! = A.S. wa, 
wo; la, lo; wa, wo; cf. Icel. vez, wo. 
@ Early misunderstood, and turned into 
wellaway, and even into welladay, Merry 
Wives, iii. 3. 106. See Wo. 

Welsh, pertaining to Wales. (E.) M.E. 
walsh, foreign. A.S. welisc, welisc, wylisc, 
Celtic. Formed, with suffix -zsc (E. -¿sk) 
and vowel-change, from A.S. wealh, a 
Celt ; whence Wealas, pl., mod. E. Wales. 
+G. wäsch, Italian. See Walnut. 

Welt. (E.) The old sense seems to 
be border, hem, fringe. M. E. walt, weite; 
cf. Lowl. Sc. «vaut, a welt, prov. E. welt, 
to turn down the upper leather of a shoe. 
Perhaps from A. S. wyltan, weltan, to 
roll; cf. Icel. velta, to roll over; see 
Welter.4- W. gwald, a hem, welt, gwaltes, 
the welt of a shoe; gwa/du, to welt, hem. 

Welter, to wallow, roll about. (E.) 
Formerly also walter. Walter, welter, are 
frequentatives from M. E. walten, to roll 
over, tumble, turn over. = A.S. weltan 
to roll (cf. gewelten, strong pp., Matt. 
xvii. 14, Lind.) Cf. Icel. ve/fa (pt. t. 
valt\, to roll, Dan. vælte, to overturn ; 
Swed. váltra, to welter, frequent. of válta, 
to roll; G. wälzen, to roll, welter, from 
walzen, to roll. Cf. Goth. us-waltjan, to 
subvert ; L. uoluere, to roll. (4/WEL.) 

Wen, a tumour (E) A.S. wenn. 
Du. wen; Low G. ween; Dan. dial. van. 
A. S. wenn< Teut. type *wanjoz,m. Prob. 
from wann, and grade of A.S. winnan, to 
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toil, to win, to suffer from illness (whence 
E. win). See Win, Wound. 

Wench. (E) M.E. wenche, earlier 
form wenchel, a child (male or female). = 


WHEEDLE 


cf. E. Fries. and Westphal. wackeln, to 
beat, to cudgel. 

Whale. (E) M.E.whal, qual. A.S. 
hwal.+ Du. walvisch (whale-fish), G. wal- 


A. S. wenclo, winclo, sb. pl., children (of | fisch, Icel. kvalr, Dan. Swed. kval. It also 


either sex). Allied to A.S. wancol, tot- 
tery (hence weak, infantine). From the 
base *wank, seen in G. wanken, to totter, 
M. H. G. wenken, to render unsteady. 
Allied to Wink. 

Wend, to go. (E.) Little used except 
in the pt. t. went (used as pt. t. of to go). 
M. E. wenden; A. S. wendan, to turn, also 
to turn oneself, proceed, go. The pt. t. 
wende became wente, and finally went. 
Causal of A. S. windan, to wind; see 
Wind (2). + Du. wenden, Icel. venda, 
Dan. vende, Swed. vánda, Goth. wandjan, 
G. wenden, to turn; all causal forms, 

went. (E.) See above. 

Were, pl. of Was, q. v. 

Werwolf, a man-wolf. (E.) A.S. were- 
wulf, a werwolf, the devil. = A,S. wer, 
a man; wulf, a wolf. + G. währwolf, 
M. H. G. werwolf, a man-wolf; from 
M.H.G. wer, a man, and wolf. (Hence 
O. F. garoul, F. garou, now loupgarou, i.e. 
wolf-werwolf.) See Virile. @ It was 
supposed that fierce men could turn into 
wolves; cf. Gk. AvedvOpwmos, i.e. wolf- 
man. 

West. (E.) A.S. west, adv., westward ; 
west-d2l, west part or quarter.4-Du. west, 
Icel. vestr, Dan. Swed. vest, G. west. Per- 
haps allied to Vesper. 

et, mois. (E) M.E. wet, weet; 
A. S. wét, wet, + Icel. vátr, Dan. vaad, 
Swed.vär,wet. Teut. type *wétoz. Allied 
(by gradation) to Water. Der, wet, vb., 
A. S. wétan. 

Wether, a castrated ram. (E.) A.S. 
weðr. +O. Sax. wethar, withar, Icel. veðr, 
Dan. veder, Swed. vädur, G. widder, Goth. 
withrus, a lamb. Lit.‘ a yearling ;’ allied 
to Veal. Brugm. i. § 118. 

Wey, aheavy weight; from two to three 
cwt. (E.) M.E. wege. A.S. wage, wag, 
a weight. = A. S, wég-, 3rd grade of wegan, 
to weigh.+Icel. vas, O, H. G. wäga. See 
Weigh. 


WH. 


Wh. This is distinct from w, The 
mod. E. wh answers to A. S. kw, Icel. hz, 


L. gu, Gk. m, 7, x, Idg. kw. 
‘Whack, to beat ; see Thwack. But 


meant a porpoise, grampus, &c. Cf. Gk. 
TéAop, a monster. Der. wal-rus. 


Whap, to beat, flutter. (E) Also 
whop, wap, wop. M.E. quappen, to palpi- 
tate, throb. E. Fries. en, kwappen, 


to strike violently. From a base *kwap, 
to throb; see Quaver. Cf. also W. 
chwap, a sudden stroke, chwapzo, to strike, 


slap. 
(1), a place for landing goods. 

(E.) A.S. Awerf, a dam or bank to keep 
out water (Thorpe, Diplomatarium, pp. 
341,361) ; mere-hwearf, sea-shore (Grein). 
= Teut. *Awarb, A. S. hwearf, and grade 
of hweorfan, to turn, turn about. B. This 
difficult word, with a great range of senses, 
meant a turning, reversion, turning-place, 
ge dam, shore, dockyard, as proved b 

e cognate words, viz. Du. werf, Icel. 
hvarf, Dan. verft, Swed. varf, M. Swed. 
hwarf, &c. The A.S. hweorfan answers 
to Goth. Awairban, to turn oneself about, 
walk, and to Icel. verfa, to turn. (Base 
HWERB.) € No allied to G. werfen, 
to throw ; but rather to Gk. xaprós, the 
wrist. Der. wharf-inger, for wharfager; 
with inserted # as in messenger, passenger. 

wharf (2), bank of a river. (E.) In 
Shak. Hamlet, i. 5. 33. Cf. A. S. mere- 
hwearf, sea-shore (Grein); it is the same 
word as Wharf (1). 

What. (E) A.S. kwet, neut. of kwä; 
see Who. 

Wheal (1), a pimple. (E.) Distinct 
from weal, wale, a mark of a blow. Per- 
haps from A. S. wele, a wheal (Somner) ; 
A.S. hwelian, to form pus; ge-hweled, 
inflamed. Cf. also W. chwiler, a maggot, 
wheal, pimple. 

Wheal (2), a mine. (C.) A Cornish 
word. =Corn. /wZ/, a work, a mine, Cf. 
W. chwel, chwyl, a course, a turn. 

Wheat. (E.) M. E. wAete. A.S. hwete, 
wheat; Teut. type *kwaitjo-, m.; from 
*hwait, and grade of*hweit-; named from 
the whiteness of the meal; see White. 4- 
Du. weite, weit, Icel. hveiti, Dan. hvede, 
Swed. Avete, Goth. /waitezs, G. weisen. 
Der. wheat-en, adj., A. S. kwäten. 

Wheedle. (E.?) Spelt wheadle in 
Blount, ed. 1674; who connects it (quite 
unsatisfactorily) with W. chwedla, to gos- 
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sip, chwedl, a fable, tale. But perhaps 
from A.S. wdlian, to beg, orig. to be 
poor; from wēdl, poverty. 

Wheel. (E. A.S. Awéo/, shorter form 
of hweowol, hweogul, a wheel; also spelt 
hweohl.+Icel. 4701, Dan. Aw, Swed. h7ul, 
O. Swed. Atugh/ (Ihre). Teut. type *hweg- 
wlóm, n., for *hwehwlóm, Idg. *gegld-, as 
in Skt. chakrá-, a wheel, Gk. KÜKAOS, a 
wheel. Idg. *ge-glo- is a reduplicated 
form, from 4/QEL, to drive; whence Gk. 
möAos, an axis, Russ. Aoleso, Icel. hvel, 
a wheel. See Cycle and Pole (2). 
Brugm. i. § 658. 

eeze. (E. A.S. Awésan (pt. t. 
hwéos), to wheeze, Allied to A. S. kwös-ta, 
prov. E. hoast, a cough, Du. hoest, G. 
husten, From Teut. *hwos-, Idg. *gàs, as 
in Skt. Zas, to cough; from 4/QAS, as in 
Irish cas-achdach, W. pas, a cough; cf. 
Lith. ost, to cough. See Pose (3). 

Whelk (1), a mollusc with a spiral 
shell (E.) Ill spelt; it should be welk or 
wilk. M.E. wilk; A. S. wiloc, also 
weoluc, weluc.4-Du. wulk, also spelt welk, 
wilk, willok, wullok. Prob. named from 
its convoluted shell; cf. Gk. &u£ (FéA-£), 
a volute; see Helix. Der. whe/s'd, i.e. 
convoluted, K. Lear, iv. 6. 71; spelt 
wealk'd in the first folio. 

Whelk (2), a small pimple. (E.) M. E. 
whelke, Chaucer, C. T., A. 632. Dimin. 
of Wheal (1). 

Whelm, to overturn, cover over by 
something that is turned over, to over- 
whelm, submerge. (Scand.) M.E. whe/men, 
to turn a hollow vessel upside down (Pals- 
grave), to turn over; Lowl. Sc. yuhemle, 
whommle, whamle, to turn upside down. 
Closely related to M. E. wheluen (whelven) 
and ouerwheluen (overwhelven), used in the 
same sense. B. The only difficulty is to 
explain the final -77; this is due to the fact 
that whelm, vb., is really formed from a 
sb. whelm, standing for Aweif-m, the f 


being dropped because unpronounceable. | 
This appears from M. Swed. hzva/ma, to | 


cock hay, derived from the sb. Awalm, a 
hay-cock; where Awalm is for *hwalfm, 
being derived from M. Swed. Awa//, an arch, 
vault; cf. Awälfwa, to arch over (make 
into a rounded shape). Thus the suffix -7 
is substantival (as in doo-m, bloo-m, &c.), 
and the Tent. base is HWELB, to become 
convex (M. H. G. welben, pt. t. walb), the 
derivatives of which appear in A.S. Awea/f, 
adj., convex, sb., a vault, Icel. Avalf, hölf, 


WHICH 


a vault, hvalfa, hölfa, to * whelve' or turn 
upside down, G. wölden, to arch over. 
y. We thus trace the following forms, viz. 
base HWELB, to swell out, become con- 
vex, Icel. Avelfa, to vault, turn a round 
vessel upside down; hence whelmz, sb., a 
thing made convex, whe/m, vb., to make 
convex, turn a round vessel over, capsize. 
Forby remarks that whe/m, in the E. 
Anglian dialect, signifies * to turn a tub or 
other vessel upside down, whether to cover 
anything with it or not. From 4/QELP ; 
whence also Gk. «dAzos, bosom, a hollow. 
Der. over-wAelm. 

Whelp,apuppy. (E) A.S. wel, sb. 
+ Du. welp, Icel. hvelpr, Dan. hvalp, 
Swed. valp, M. H. G. welf. Root un- 
known. 

When. (E) M.E. whan; A.S. 
hwenne, hwonne, when. + M. Du. wan, 
G. wann, Goth. hwan; W. pan. Allied 
to Goth. Awas, A. S. Awä, who. Cf. L. 
quan-do, Gk. mó-re, when. 

whence. (E) M.E. whennes, older 
form whanene.=A.S. hwanon, whence; 
closely allied to When (above), 

where. (E.) M.E. wher; A.S. hwér, 
where; allied to Awad, who.+Du. waar, 
Icel. Azar, Dan. hvor, Swed. Avar, G. war 
(in war-um), Goth. hwar; Lith. kur. 

Wherry, a shallow, light boat. (E.) 
Spelt wAirry by Latimer. Perhaps allied 
to Whir; cf. Sc. whirry, to whir, to hurry. 
Origin unknown. 

et. (E) M.E. whetten. A.S. 
hwettan, to sharpen (<*hwat-jan.) = A. S. 
hwet, keen, bold, brave.--Du. weiten, 
Icel. Avetja, Swed. vátja, G. wetzen, to 
sharpen, encourage; from O. Sax. Avat, 
Icel. hvatr, bold, O. H. G. Awaz, sharp. 
Der. whetstone, A.S. hwetstan. 

Whether, which of two. (E.) See 
Matt. xxvii. 21. A. S. Aweder, which of 
two ; formed with comparative suffix -der 
(Idg. -tero-) from the base of who, + 
Icel. kvärr, Goth. hwathar; cf. Lith. ka- 
tras, Gk. rórepos, mörepos, Skt. hatara-. 

Whey. (E. M.E. whey. A.S. hwzg, 
whey.+M. Du. wey; Du. Aud, wei. Cf. 
W. chwig, whey fermented with sour 
herbs. 

Which. (E.) M.E. which; quhilk 
(Barbour). A.S. Awilc, hwelc, which; 
short for Awi-lic, lit. ‘of what form.’ = 
A. S. hw?-, allied to Awä, who; lic, like; 
see Who and Like. + O. Sax. Awilık, 
O. Fries. /we/i£, Du. welk, Goth. hwileiks, 
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hwéleiks, Icel. kvilikr, Dan. Swed. hvilken, 
G. welcher, O.H.G. hwelih. Cf. L. qualis, 
Gk. rnkíxos. Brugm. ii. $ 88. 

Whiff, sb., a puf. (E) M.E. wefz, 
vapour. An imitative word, like puff fife. 
+W. chwif, a puff, chwaf, a gust; Dan. 
vift, a puff, gust. Cf. A.S. hwiba, Icel. 
hvida, a breeze. 

whiffle, to blow in gusts, veer as the 
wind. (E.) Frequentative of whiff, to 
puff. Der. wAzffl-er, a piper, fifer, hence 
one who goes first in a procession. 

Whig. (E.?) See Todd’s Johnson and 
Nares. Whig is a shortened form of whig- 
gamor, applied to certain Scotchmen who 
came from the west to buy corn at Leith; 
from the word whtgyam, employed by 
these men in driving their horses. A 
march to Edinburgh made by Argyle (in 
1648) was called ‘the whiggamor’s inroad, 
and afterwards those who were opposed to 
the court came (in 1680) to be called whigs. 
(Burnet, Own Times, b. ij But the term 
had previously been applied (in 1667) to 
the Scotch Covenanters (Lingard). The 
Glossary to Sir W. Scott’s novels has: 
‘whigamore, a great whig; whigging, 
jogging rudely, urging forward. To whig 
awa’ is to jog on briskly. Perhaps for 
wig; cf. E. Fries. wiggen, Norw. vigga, 
to rock; Icel. vigg, a horse; E. wiggle 
and wag. 

While, a time. (E. A.S. Awil, sb., a 
pause, a time. 4- Icel. 427/a, a place of rest ; 
Dan. hvile, rest; Swed. hvzla, rest; G. 
weile, Goth. kweila, a time. Prob. allied 
to L. qui-es, rest. (YQEI.) Brugm. i. 
$675. Der. while, adv. ; whiles, M. E. 
whiles, adv. (with gen. suffix -es) ; whence 
whils-t, with added 7 (as in amongs-t, 
amids-t); also whil-om, formerly, from 
A.S. hwilum, dat. pl. of Awi/, a time. 
Also mean-while, see Mean (3); also 
whiling-time, the waiting a little time 
before dinner (Spectator, no. 448), whence 
the phrase to while away time, probably 
with some thought of confusion with zzz. 

Whim, a freak. (Scand.) Skelton has 
whim-wham.=Icel. hvima,to wander with 
the eyes, as a silly person; Norw. 4vzma, 
to whisk about, trifle. Cf. Swed. dial. 
hvimmerkantig, giddy in the head; Norw. 
kvim, foolery (Ross). Der. whimsey, a 
whim, from the allied Norw. kvimsa, 
Swed. dial. Avímsa, Dan. vimse, to be 
giddy, skip or whisk about, 

imper, to whine. (E.) The same 


WHIRL 


as Lowland Sc. whimmer, to whimper, 
frequentative of whim, another form of 
whine; see Whine. ‘ [They] wil whympe 
and whine ;’ Latimer, Seven Sermons, ed. 
Arber, p. 77.+G. wimmern. 

m, gorse. (C.) M.E. whynne, 
quyn.=W.chwyn, weeds; cf. Bret. chou- 
enna (with guttural ch), to weed. 

Whine, vb. (E.) A.S. hwinan, to 
whine.+Icel. hvina, Swed. kvina, Dan. 
hvine, to whir, whiz, whine. (Cf. Icel. 
&veina, to wail, Goth. &waznón, to mourn. ] 
Der. whimp-er, q. v. 

Whinyard, a kind of sword. (Scand.) 
Lit. whine-yard, where yard (probably) 
is a mere suffix (-z-ard).=Icel. hvin-a, 
to whiz, whistle through the air like a 
weapon; the same word as E. whzne, but 
used in a different way. Cf, also E. 
whinny; and Lowl. Sc. whing-er, a whin- 
yard, from the verb whinge, an extension 
of whine. 

Whip, to move quickly, to flog. (E.) 
M.E. whippen, to overlay a cord by rapidly 
binding the twine round it, whzppe, a 
scourge. From the sense of rapid move- 
ment; M.E. wippen, to jump up and 
down suddenly, to jig.+Du. wippen, to 
skip, formerly to shake; Low G. wippen, 
to bob up and down; Dan. vippe, to see- 
saw, bob; Swed. víppa, to wag, jerk; G. 
wippen, to move up and down, see-saw, 
jerk. (1 find no very early authority for 
the A.) Cf. L. uibrare; see Vibrate. Der. 
whip, sb., M. Du. wife (Hexham). 

whipple-tree, a swing-bar for traces. 
(E.) The sense is ‘piece of swinging- 
wood,’ composed of free (as in axle-tree) 
and the verb whipfle, frequent. of wip, to 
move about quickly, to see-saw (above). 
ir, to bu... (Sea. 1.) An imitative 
word, like wAiz.=Dan. kvirre, to whirl, 
twirl ; Swed. dial. Avirra, to whirl. Allied 
to Whirl. 

Whirl. (Scand.) M.E. whirlen; a 
contraction for *wkirf-len, frequent. of 
M. E. wherfen, to tum.=Icel. Avirfla, to 
whirl; frequent. of Averfa (pt. t. hvarf), to 
turn round; Dan. Avirule, Swed. Avirfia, 
M. Du. wervelen, to whirl; G. wirbeln, to 
whirl, to warble. (Base HWERB.) Allied 
to Wharf. Cf. Goth. Awairban, to go 
about; Gk. xaprós, the wrist. Brugm. i. 
§ 675. Der. wiirl-wind, from Icel. 
hvirfilvindr, Dan. hvirvelvind, Swed. 
hvirfvelvind, a whirlwind; also whirl- 
pool; whirl-i-gig (see Gig). 
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, to move or sweep quickly. | $ 5 at9- (yKWEL.) Der. whit-ing,a fish 


Whisk 
(Scand.) The % is intrusive. It is pro- 
perly wisk, orig. to wipe, brush, sweep, 
esp. with a quick motion, as when using 

Tight er: the 4 was due to confusion 
with whiz, whir, whirl, &c.— Dan. viske, 
to wipe, rub, sponge, from visk, a wisp, 
rubber; Swed. viska, to wipe, also to wag 
(or whisk) the tail, from víska, ‘ whisk 
(sic), a small broom,” Widegren; Teel. visk, 
a wisp of hay, something to wipe with, a 
rubber.+G. wischen, ‘to wipe, wisk, rub,’ 
Flügel; from the sb. wisch, ‘ whisk (sic), 
clout,’ id. Cf. A.S. weoxian (for *wis- 
cian), to wipe. B. The sb. which thus 
appears as Icel. visk, Swed. viska, G. 
wisch, meant orig. ‘a wisp.’ Der. whisk- 
er, from the likeness to a small brush. 
* Nestor drush’d her with his whiskers,’ 
Dryden, Troilus, iv. 2. Also wAisk-y, 
a light gig, whi whisked along. 

ey, aspirit. (Gaelic.) 
Gaelic uisge- -beatha, water of life, whisky; 
the latter element being dropped; see 
Usquebaugh. 
, Vb. (E) M.E. whisperen. 
O. Nort umb. hwisprian, to murmur, 
Luke xix. 7, John vii. 12.4 M. Du. 
wisperen, wespelen, G. wispeln. Cf. also 
Icel. kviskra, Swed. hviska, Dan. hviske, 
to whisper. (Imitative base HWIS.) Allied 
to Whiz and Whistle. 

Whist, a game requiring silence. (E.) 
Orig. called whisk, from the sweeping up 
of the tricks (see Whisk); renamed as 
whist, from the use of the word whist to 
enjoin silence; cf. A2s? and hush. Chaucer 
has both Aush and whist in the sense of 
‘silenced’ or ‘quiet’; tr. of Boethius, b. ii. 
met. 5, l. 1341. 

Whistle” vb. (E,) A.S. Awéstlian, to 
hiss; Awést/ere, a whistler, piper. + Icel. 
hvisla, to whisper; Dan. hvisle, to hiss, 
whistle; Swed. Avissla, to whistle. (Base 
HWIS. ) See Whisper. 

Whit, a thing, particle. (E) The 4 is 
misplaced ; whzt is for wiht, the same as 
wight, a person, also a thing, bit, whit. = 
A.S. wiht, a wight, a thing, bit; see 
Wight (1). Der. aught = A.S. awiht, 
one whit; whence 2-aught, n-ot. 

White. (E) M.E. whit. A.S. kwit. 
+Du. wit, Icel. Avitr, Dan. Avid, Swed. 
hvit, Goth. hweits, G. weiss. Allied to 
Skt. guéta-, white, from gi, to shine, to be 


white; also to Russ. svzetite, to shine ; pwitan, to cut. 


Lith. szwaz£int;, to illuminate. Brugm. i. 


delicate white flesh, also ground 
chalk ; also whzt-ster,a whitener, bleacher ; 
whittle 2), wheat, Whit-sunday, q. v. 

Whither. (E.) M. E. whider. A.S. 
hwider, hweder, whither.4-Goth. hwadré, 
Cf. hither, thither. Allied to Who. 

Whitlow, a painful swelling on the 
fingers. (Scand.) Corruption of whick- 
flaw, a whitlow (Halliwell); where whick 
is the Northern pronunciation of guick, i. e. 
the sensitive part of the finger round the 
nail; Icel. ¿vi%a. Flaw is the Swed. flaga, 
a flaw, crack, breach, flake. See Quick 
and Flaw. The sense is ‘ crack near the 
quick,’ hence a painful sore, afterwards a 
painful swelling. It was corrupted first to 
whitflaw (Hol and), or whitflowe (Pals- 
grave), and afterwards to whitlow; by 
confusion with white and low (4). ‘ Par- 
quels, a whitflaw;’ Wiseman, Surgery, 

i. c. II. 

Whit-sunday. (E) Lit. white Sun- 
day, as is perfect y certain from the A.S. 
name hwita sunnan-deg, Icel. hvitasun- 
nudagr, Norwegian kvitsunndag; these 
are facts, though constantly denied by the 
lovers of paradoxical and far-fetched ety- 
mologies. The difficulty lies oz/y in the 
reason for the name. ‘The great festivals, 
Yule, Easter, and Pentecost, but esp. the 
two latter, were the great seasons for 
christening; in the Roman Catholic church 
especially Easter, whence in Roman usage 
the Sunday after Easter was called Domi- 
nica in Albis; but in the Northern 
charches, thaps owing to the cold 
weather at Easter-time, Pentecost . . seems 
to have been esp. appointed for christening 
and for ordination; hence the followin 
week was called the Holy Week, Icel. 
Helga Vika;’ Icel. Dict. The case is 
parallel to that of oon, which at first 
meant gth hour, or 3 P.M., but was after- 
wards shifted. So also in other cases. 
Cf. W. sulgwyn, Whitsunday; from sul, 
sun, gwyn, white. Der. Whitsun-week, 
short for Whitsunday's week (Icel. hvita- 
sunnudags-vika) ; Whitsun-tide, short for 
Whitsunday-tide ; cf. Palmson for Palm- 
sunday, Lowson for Lowsunday. 

Whittle (1), to pare or cut with a 
knife. From the obsolete sb. whzttle, a 
knife, the same as M. E. ¿witel, a knife, 
lit. “a cutter.’ = A. S. Jwit-, weak grade of 
See Thwite. 

Whittle (2), to sharpen. (E.) Used as 
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a slang term; ‘well-whz¢//ed’ =thoroughly 
drunk. Lit. sharpened like a whittle or 
knife ; see Whittle (1) above. Doubtless 
confused with whet, to sharpen. 

Whittle (3), a blanket. (E.) M.E. 
whitel; A.S. hwitel. Named from its 
white colour. = A. S. Awit, white. 

Whiz, to hiss. (E. ‘The woods do 
whizz ;’ Surrey, tr. of ZEneid, b. ii. 536. 
An imitative word; allied to Hiss, 
Whisper, Whistle.+Icel. kvissa, to hiss. 

Who, pronoun. (E.) Formerly who, 
what, which, were interrogative pronouns. 
What, whose, whom, occur as relatives as 
early as the end of the 12th century, but 
who, nom., as a relative, is not found 
before the 14th century. (Morris) A.S. 
hwa, who; neuter, Awet, what; gen. 
hwes, whose; dat. kwm, hwäm; acc. 
masc. and fem. Awone, whom [obsolete], 
neut. wet, what; instrumental Awi, in 
what way, how, why. + Du. wie, Icel. 
hverr, Dan. Avo, Swed. kvem, G. wer, 
Goth. Awas, Irish. co, L. guis, Lith. Zas, 
Skt. Zas. (Base QO = Teut. HWA.) 
Brugm. ii. § 411. 

hole. (E.) M.E. kole (without v). 
A. S. hal, whole. + Du. keel, Icel. Aeill, 
Dan. heel, Sw. hel, Goth. kails, G. heil. 
Tent. type *Aaz/oz. Cf. W. coel, an omen. 
Doublet, žale. Der. hol-y; heal-th. 

Whoop, to shout. (F. — Teut.) The 
initial w is modern ; formerly hoop. M.E. 
houpen.=F. houper,‘ to hoop unto ;’ Cot. 
From F. houg/ an exclamatory interjec- 
tion. Of Teut. origin; cf. E. Fries. žu / 
up! G. hopsa, ‘heyday!’ Flügel. Cf. 
=. Der. whooping-cough or hooping- 
cough. 

ore, sb. (Scand.) The w is unori- 
ginal. M.E. hore. = Icel. hora, an adul- 
teress, fem. of körr, an adulterer; Dan. 
hore, Swed. hora. + Du. hoer, G. hure, 
O. H. G. kuora ; Goth. hors, masc., an 
adulterer. Allied to Polish urwa, Church- 
Slavonic kuruva, an adulteress; L. cárus, 
loving; W. caru, to love; O.Trish caraim, 
Ilove. (YKAR.) € Certainly not allied 
to hire! Brugm.i. $ 637. 

Whorl. (E) The same as wAa7/, a 

iece of bone placed on a spindle to twist 
it by. The likeness between a wharl on a 
spindle and a whorl of leaves is sufficiently 
close. M.E. wharl, wherl, whorl, Cath. 
Angl. Contraction of M. E. whorvil, for 
*whervil; from A. S. hweorfa, a wharl. 
= A.S. hweorfan, to turn; see Wharf, 
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Whirl. + M. Du. worve?, a wharl, wor- 
velen, to twist or twine; Du. wervel, G. 
wirbel, a thing that turns round. 

Whortle-berry, the bilberry. (E.) 
Formerly hurtle - berry, and later (in 
America) huckle-berry ; also hurt, by con- 
fusion with M.F. heurte, a small azure 
ball (in heraldry). But the true name is 
(Dorset) hart-berry, A.S. heorot-berige. 
From Hart and Berry. 

Why. (E) M.E. wit; for whi=on 
what account (common). A.S. /nwi, in 
what way, instrumental case of Awd, who; 
see Who. 


WI-WY. 


Wick (1), a twist of threads for a lamp. 
(E) M. E. wicke, weyke, wéke. A.S. 
weoce, a wick. + M. Du. wiecke; Low G. 
weke, lint; Dan. vege, Swed. veke, a wick ; 
Norw. veik; M.H.G. wieche, a wick; 
O.H.G. wioh (lucubrum). Origin doubt- 
ful. Perhaps ‘a twist’; cf. O. Irish fg- 
im, I weave. 

Wick (2), a town. (L.) A.S. wie; 
borrowed from L. zicws, a village. See 
Vicinity. 

Wick (3), Wich, a creek, bay, salt-pit. 
(Scand.) O. Icel. *wi£, Icel. viz, a small 
creek, inlet, bay. From vik-ja, to recede; 
see Weak, Wicker. 

Wicked. (E. Orig. a pp. form with 
the sense ‘rendered evil,’ from the obso- 
lete adj. wikke, evil, also weak; evidentl 
allied to Weak, q.v. From the wea 
grade wic- of A.S. wic-an, Icel. vik-ja, 
to give way. Cf. also A.S. wicca, a 
wizard ; see Witch. 

Wicker, made of twigs. (Scand.) 
M.E. wiker, a pliant twig, properly a sb.; 
cf. A.S. wic-, weak grade of wican, to 
give way, bend, ply ; see Weak. It cor- 
responds to Swed. dial. vekare, vikker, 
willow, from Swed. vzka, to bend, ply; 
Dan. dial. vegre, a pliant rod, allied to 
Dan. veg, pliant, weak. See Witch-elm. 

Wicket, a small gate. (F. — Teut.) 
M. E. wiket. = A. F. wiket, also written 
wisket; O.F. guischet (Supp. to Gode- 
froy); Prov. guisquet (Diez); mod. F. 
guichet; Walloon wichet. Origin doubt- 
ful; apparently formed with F. dimin. 
suffix -e/, from Teut. base *w7sk-, to whisk 
or move quickly, from its lightness. Cf. 
E. Fries. wisken, (1) to wipe, (2) to move 
quickly; Norw. viska (the same); Swed. 
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dial. viska, to throw, swing; G. wischen, 
to rub, to slip aside. See Whisk. Used 
of a small door, easily opened, made within 
a large gate; cf. Norw. viskjen, light and 
quick (Ross). (Körting, $ 8714.) Der. 
wicket (at cricket), which was at first ‘a 
small gate,’ being made 2 feet wide by 1 
foot high (A.D. 1700). 

Wide. (E) A.S. wid. + Du. wijd, 
Icel. vidr, Swed. Dan. vid, G. weit. Teut. 
type *widoz. Der. wid-th, XVI cent. ; in 
place of the old word wide-ness. 

Widgeon, a bird. (F.—L. ?) Spelt 
wigion in Levins (1570). = A. F. *wigeon, 
for O. F. vigeon, a whistling duck (Littré). 
Prob. from L. wipiönem, acc. of uipio, a 
kind of small crane (Pliny, x. 49). 

Widow. (E.) M.E. widewe; A.S. 
widwe, widuwe.+Du. weduwe, G. wittwe, 
Goth. widuwo. Further allied to L. uidua, 
fem. of uiduus, bereft of, deprived of; 
Trish feadhb, W. gweddw; Russ. vdova, 
Skt. vidhavä, a widow. Brugm. ii. $ 64. 
a WIDH, as in Skt. vidk, to lack (St. 
Petersburg Dict. vi. 1070). Der. widow-er, 
M. E. widewer, coined from widow by 
adding -er; so also G. witwer. 

Wield. (E.) M.E. welden, to govern, 
possess, manage. A. S. gewyldan, to have 
power over. This is a weak verb, due to 
A. S. wealdan (pt. t. wzo/d), to have power 
over, govern, rule, possess. + Icel. valda, 
G. walten, Goth. waldan, to govern; allied 
to Lith. vwa/dy/z, Russ. vladiete, to rule, 
possess. Cf. W. gwlad, a region. 

Wife. (E) A.S. wif, a woman, neut. 
sb. with pl. wif (unchanged). + Du. wij/, 
Icel. vif, Dan. viv, G. werd, O. H. G. wi, 
a woman. Teut. type *widom, n. Root 
obscure; certainly not allied to «weave 
(A. S. wefan), as the fable runs. Der. 
woman. 

Wig. (Du.—F.—Ital.—L.) Short for 
pertwig, which see. 

Wight (1), a person, creature. (E.) 
M. E. wight, wizt. A.S. wiht, a creature, 
animal, person, thing (very common). + 
Du. wicht, a child; Icel. vettr; Dan. 
vette, an elf; G. wicht, Goth. wazAts, 
fem. a wight, waihf, neut. a whit. Teut. 
type *wehtiz, f. Perhaps it meant ‘ some- 
thing moving,’ from A.S. wegan, to move; 
see Weigh, Whit. 

Wight (2),nimble, strong. (Scand.) In 
Spenser, Shep. Kal., March, 91. M.E. 
wight, valiant. = Icel. vigr, fit for war, 
neut. vigt, serviceable (accounting for the 
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final 7), Swed. vig, nimble, vist, adv., 
nimbly. From Icel. vig (= A.S. wig), 
war ; cf. Icel. vega, to fight, smite; Goth. 
weihan (pt. t. wazh), to fight, strive; L. 
uincere, to conquer. Cf. Lith. zei), 
strength. 

Wigwam, an Indian hut. (N. Amer. 
Indian.) Massachusetts wē, his house; 
this word, with possessive and locative 
affixes, becomes w2kou-om-ut, in his house; 
whence E. weekwam or wigwam (Web- 
ster). Cuoq gives Algonquin mzkiwam, 
also wikiwam, a house (pp. 221, 438). 

Wild. (E.) M.E. wilde; A.S. wilde, 
wild, untamed. + Du. weld; Icel. villr, 
wild, also astray, bewildered, confused 
(whence Lowl. Sc. will, astray); Dan. 
Swed. vild, G. wild, Goth. wiltheis. Teut. 
type *welthjoz. Cf. W. gwyllt, wild. 
Root uncertain. 

wilderness,a waste place. (E.) M.E. 
wildernesse, Layamon, 30335. From A.S. 
wilder, a wild animal; also wz/dor; Teut. 
type *wilthos, n., a derivative of wilde, 
wild. Sievers, $ 289.4- M. Du. «wz/dern?sse. 
And see Bewilder. 

Wile, a trick. (E) M.E. wile; A.S. 
wil, a wile. Cf. Lithuan. w/t, to deceive. 
And see Guile. €] The A.S. w7 is a late 
word ; and a derivation from A.S. wig- 
lian, to practise sorcery, is possible ; cf. 
‘ wilung, divinatio,’ Kentish Glosses, 554 ; 
also Hs [the devil's] zz 3e/es, Ancr. Riwle, 
300; A.S. wīgl, divination (Napier). 

Wilful. (E) M.E. wilful; formed 
with suffix -ful from M. E. wil-le, will; 
see Will (2) below. 

Will (1), to desire, be willing. (E) 
M. E. willen, pt. t. wolde; A.S. willan, 
wyllan, to wish, be willing; pres. wille, 
wile (2 p. wilt), pt. t. wolde.+Du. willen, 
Icel. velja, Dan. ville, Swed. vilja, Goth. 
wiljan (pt. t. wilda), G. wollen (pres. will, 
pt. t. wollte), Lithuan. weZ, L. uelle 
(pres. uolo) ; Skt. vr, to choose. (4/WEL.) 
Der. wi//-Zng,orig.apres. part. Also wzZ/y- 
nilly, answering both to wil? 7, nil? J, and 
to wil! he, nill he; from A.S. nillan, short 
for ne willan, not to wish (=L. nolle, not 
to wish). 

will (2), sb., desire. (E.) M. E. wile, 
A. S. willa, sb. = A. S. willan, to will; see 
Will (1) above. 4- Du. 20:7, Icel. viž, Dan. 
villie, Swed. vilja, G. wille, Russ. volía. 

Willow. (E) M.E. wilow, wilwe; 
A.S. welig.4-Du. wilg, Low G. wilge. 

Wimberry, Winberry. (L. and E.) 
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A.S. winberie, winberige, a grape, lit. a 
wine-berry. = A. S. win, from L. winum, 
wine; berige, a berry; see Berry. 

Wimble (1), a gimlet. (E) M.E. 
wimbil. Cf. Dan. vimmel, a boring-tool ; 
Low G. wemel, wemmel, a wimble (Lüb- 
ben); M. Du. weme, ‘a pearcer, or a 
wimble, Hexham; M. Du. wemelen, ‘to 
pearce or bore with a wimble,’ Hexham. 
Apparently from a Teut. base *ze, to 
turn; see below. Cf. Shropsh. zuzm-wam, 
a turnstile. Der. gímlet, 

Wimble (2), active. (Scand) In 
Spenser, Shep. Kal., March, 91.—Swed. 
dial. vimmla, to be giddy or skittish, fre- 
quent. of Swed. dial. víma, to be giddy, 
allied to Icel. vim, giddiness. Compare 
Wimble (1) and Whim. 

Wimple, a covering for the neck. (E.) 
M. E. wimpel; A. S. winpel, a wimple.4- 
Du. wimpel, a streamer, pendant; Icel. 
vimpill, Dan. Swed. vimpel, G. wimpel, a 

nnon, O. H. G. wimpal, a summer robe. 
p. The A.S. winpel suggests *wind-pel; 
from wind, the wind, and (perhaps) A. S. 
pell, peil (L. pallium), a covering; cf. 
O. H. G. wim-pal. See Wind (1) and 
Pall (1). @ This would also account for 
the sense of ‘streamer, if pel can mean a 
strip of bright-coloured stuff. (A guess.) 
in, to gain by labour, earn. (E.) 
M. E. winnen, pt. t. wan, won, pp. wonnen. 
A.S. winnan, to fight, struggle, try to get, 
labour, suffer; pt. t. warz, pp. wunnen. + 
Du. winnen, Icel. vinna, Dan. vinde, 
Swed. vinna ; G. gewinnen, O. H. G. win- 
nan, to fight, strive, earn ; "Goth. winnar, 
to suffer. Allied to Skt. vaz, to beg, ask 
for, honour ; L. uenerāri, to honour, uenus, 
desire; W. gwên, a smile. (YWEN.) 

Winberry; see Wimberry. 

Wince. (F.— Teut.) M.E. wincen. 
= A. F. *wencir, necessarily the old form 
of A. F. guencir (Toynbee), for O. F. guen- 
chir, later guincher, to wriggle, writhe 
aside (Cot.). =O. Sax. werkian; M. H.G. 
wenken, to wince, start aside; for Teut. 
*wankjan-.=M.H.G. wank, and grade of 
winken, to move aside, nod, beckon; see 
Wink. 

winch, the crank of an axle. (E.) 
M.E. winche; prov. E. wink; A.S. 
wince, awinch, orig. a bent handle. Cf. A.S. 
wincel, a corner, lit. bend ; from the strong 
verb *wincan; see Wink. Note also 
Lithuan. wizge, a bend or turn of a river 
or road. 


WINE 


Wind (1), air in motion. (E) M.E. 
wind; A.S. wind. + Du. wind, Icel. 
vindr, Dan. Swed. vind, G. wind, Goth. 
winds. Teut. type *wendoz. Further 
cognate with W. gwynt, Bret. gwent, 
L. uentus, wind. Orig. a pres. part., with 
the sense of ‘ blowing.’ From YWE, to 
blow; whence also Skt. va, to blow, 
vatas, wind, Goth. waiar, to blow, Russ. 
vieiate, to blow, vieter”, wind, Lithuan, 
wéjas, wind. From the same root is E. 
weather, q.v. Der. wind,to blow a horn, 
pt. t. and pp. winded, Much Ado, i. 1. 243, 
often oddly corrupted to wound! Cf. 
Sweet, Gr. 1367. Also wind-fall, wind. 
mill, &c. 

Wind (2), to turn round, twist. (E.) 
M.E. winden, pt. t. wand, wond, pp. 
wunden. A.S. windan, pt. t. wand, pp. 
wunden.+Du. winden, Icel. vinda, Dan. 
vinde, Swed. vinda (to squint), G. winden, 
Goth. -windan (in bi-windan). Teut. 
type *wendan-, pt. t. *wand, pp. *wund- 
anoz. 

windlass (1), a machine with a turn- 
ing axis. (Scand.) M. E. windelas; from 
Icel. vindil-ass (still in use), a compound 
of Icel. vindill, a winder, and dss (ex- 
plained below). Here Icel. véndi/=M.E. 
windel, Swed. dial. vindel, a winder; from 
the verb to wind. B. We also find M. E. 
windas,a windlass; Chaucer, C. T. 10498, 
&c. — Icel, vindäss, a windlass. = Icel. 
vind-a, to wind ; ass, a pole, rounded beam, 
+Du. windas, M.Du. windaes, a windlass, 
y. Here M. Du. aes, Icel. ass, is cognate 
with Goth. ars, a beam (distinct from Du. 
as, M.Du. asse, an axis, for which see 
Axis). 

windlass (2), a circuit. (Scand.) 
Formerly windlasse; Hamlet, ii. 1. 65; 
&c. A peculiar use of Windlass (1), 
perhaps misunderstood as if used for wind- 
face, a winding course; from wind, vb., 
and /ace, a snare, twist, mod. E. /ace. 

‘Window. (Scand.) Orig. sense ‘ wind- 
eye,’ an eye or hole for the admission of 
air and light. M.E. windowe, windohe, 
windoge. = Icel. vindauga (for *windauga), 
a window ; lit. * wind-eye;’ Dan. vindue. 
= Icel. vindr, wind ; auga, eye ; see Eye. 
«| Butler has windore, a corrupted form, 
as if for wind-door. 

Wine. (L.) A.S. win, wine ; borrowed 
from L. zinum, wine (whence also C. 
wein, &c.).4-Gk. olvos, wine; oivn, a vine. 
The Gk. oivn is from 4/WEI, to wind, 
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twist, twine (see Withy) ; from the ER 
growth of the vine. Bru ii. $ 66 

Wing. (Scand.) M.E. winge, wenge. 
= Icel. vengr (for *wengr), a wing; Dan. 
Swed. vinge; N. Fries. winge. 

Wink, to move the eyelids quickly. 
(E.) 1. M. E. winken, pt. t. winkede. = 
A.S. wincian, to wink. 2. But we also 
find winken, strong verb, pt. t. wank, 
wonk, shewing that there was also astrong 
A.S. verb *wincan, (pt. t. *wanc, pp. *ge- 
wuncen), whence A.S. wanc-ol, waver- 
ing, and other forms. + M. Du. wincken, 
wencken, to wink; wanck, sb., a twinkling 
of an eye, an instant; Icel. varka, to wink ; 
Dan. vinke, Swed. vinka, to beckon; 6. 
winken, to nod; O. H. G. winkan, str. 
vb., to move aside, stir, waver (see Schade). 
Cf. Lith. wingis, a bend of a river, wangus, 
idle, weng?i, to shirk work, to flinch. 

wink e, a kind of shell-fish. (E.) 
A. S. -wincla (in wine-wincla), a winkle. 
Named from the convoluted shell; cf. 
Dan. dial. vinkel, a snail-shell ; allied to 
wince, a winch (orig. a bend, turn?). See 
also Wench. 

Winnow. (E) M. E. windewen, 
winewen, to winnow. A.S. windwian, to 
winnow, expose to wind. = A.S. wind, 
wind. So also O. H.G. winton, from 
wint; L. uentilare, from uentus. 

‘Winsome, pleasant. (E.) A.S. wyn- 
sum, delightful; formed with suffix -su: 
from wynn, joy. A.S. wynn < Teut. 
*wunjä, f., is formed (by vowel-change 
of u to y) from wun-, as in Goth. un- 
wun-ands, unrejoicing, weak grade of 
Idg. *wen, to desire. See Wont. Cf. G. 
wonne, joy, O.Sax. wunnia. 

Winter. (E.) A.S. winter, a winter, 
also a year. Du. winter, Icel. vetr, Dan. 
Swed. vinter, G. winter, Goth. wintrus. 
Tenut. type *wintruz. Root unknown. 

Wipe. (E.) A.S. wipian, to wipe; 
orig. to rub with a wisp of straw. From 
a sb. preserved in E. Fries. wif, Low G. 
wiep, a twist or wisp of straw. Allied to 
Goth. waips, a wreath; from the str. vb. 
weipan, to crown (twine). 

ire. (E) AS. wir, a wire. + Icel. 
virr, wire; cf. Swed. vira, to twist; 
O. H.G, wiara, an ornament of (twisted) 
gold; L. wzriz, armlets. Some compare 
Irish far, crooked (bent); from y WEI, 
to twine. 

Wis; see Ywis. 


Wise (1), discreet, learned. (E.) A.S.|M. E. wish, 
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wis, wise.4Du. wzjs, Icel. viss, Dan. véis, 
Swed. vis, G. weise, wise. Teut. t 
*wisoz, for *wit-toz, from Idg. YWEID, 
to know. See Wit (1). Thus wig = 
‘knowing’; cf. cunning. Brugm. i. §§ 
759, 794- Der. wis- -dom, A.S. vda 

wise (2), manner, way. (E.) M. E. 
wise; A.S. wise, way. Orig. sense ‘ wise- 
ness ; or skill; from wis, adj., wise 

(above). + Du. wijs, Dan. viis, Swed. vés, 
G. weise, sb. Der. like-wise (i.e. in like 
wise) ; other-wise. Doublet, guise. 

wiseacre. (Du.— G.) Borrowed from 

M. Du. wijssegger, supposed to mean a 
wise sayer, sooth-sayer. - G. weissager, 
supposed to mean ‘ wise sayer.’ B. But the 
G. nid is itself a corruption of O. H. G. 
wizago, a prophet, seer; from O. H. G. 
wizan, to see. The cognate A.S. word is 
witega, a prophet, seer ; from A.S. witan, 
to observe. B. The verbs wizan, witan, are 
cognate with L. uzdére (pt. t. uid-¿), to 
see; and closely allied to A.S. witan, to 
know ; see Wit (1). 

Wish, vb. (E.) M.E. wischen. A.S. 
wyscan, to wish; for Teut. *wunskjan-, 
formed from Teut. *wuxsko-, sb., a wish. 
Compare A.S. wiisc- (in comp.), which 
is cognate with M. Du. wunsch, Icel. 
ösk, G. wunsch, O.H.G. wunsc, a wish 
[the derived verbs being Icel. æsġja, G. 
wiinschen, to wish]. Allied to Skt. 
váñich, to desire, wish, formed (with verbal 
suffix -sko-) from van, to ask. Similarly 
the E. word is a derivative from 4/WEN, 
to desire, whence E. wiz; see Win. 
Brogm. ii. § go. Der. wishful; and see 


35 

,2 small bundle of straw or hay. 
(E.) WE wisp, also wifs. The form 
wips may be connected with the verb Zo 
wipe. Allied to Low G. wiep, Norweg. 
vippa, a wisp, Swed. dial. vi, a little 
sheaf or bundle, Goth. waz nt. a crown 
(orig. a twisted wreath). Dan. vippe, 
to see-saw, go to and fro, Swed. vippa, 
G. wippen, to go up and down, see-saw. 
Perhaps from the vibratory motion in 
rubbing ; see Whip, Vibrate. 

Wist, knew ; see Wit (1). 

Wistful, eager. (E.) The history of 
the word shews it to be a substitution for 
wishful, 3 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 14; which is 
from wish, sb., with suffix Sul, B. But it 
seems to have been confused with wistly, 
a word used by Shakespeare in place of 
ccrtainly, verily, exactly, 
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formerly a common word; see Chaucer, 
C. T. 1865, 3992, &c. This M. E. 
wisly is from Icel. vss, certain (distinct 
from, yet allied to, víss, wise), orig. pp. 
of Icel. vz/a, to know (Noreen); see 
Wit (1). 

Wit (1), to know. (E) The parts 
of this verb are often ill understood and 
wrongly given. M. E. infin. witen; pres. 
t. J wot, with 3 p. ke wot (later wotteth), 
and 2 p. thou wost (later wottest), pl. witen; 
pt. t. wiste, pp. wist. A.S. wilan;, pres. 
t. ic wat, Bü wast, he wat, pl. witon, pt. t. 
wiste, also wisse, pl. weston; pp. witen ; 
gerund 72 wifanne (mod. E. to wif).+Du. 
weten, Icel. vita, Dan. vide, Swed. veta, 
G. wissen, Goth. witan, to know. Further 
allied to L. uzdére, to see, Gk. löeiv, to 
see (perf? t. ofa = I wot, I know), Skt. 
vid, to sce, veda, I know. (4/WEID.) 

wit (2), sb, knowledge, &c. (E.) 
M.E. wit; A.S. witt, knowledge; Teut. 
type *wil-jom, neut. = A. S. witan, to 
know; see Wit (1). -+ Icel. 277, Dan. vid, 
Swed. vett, G. witz, wit. 

wit (3), a wise man. (E.) M.E. wite; 
A. S. wita, lit. ‘one who knows.’ = A. S. 
witan, to know. Der. A. S. witena ge- 
mot, a meeting of ‘wits,’ a parliament. 

Witch. (E) M.E. wicche, both masc. 
and fem., a wizard, a witch; A.S. wicce, 
fem.; also wicca,m. Allied to A.S. wiccian, 
to practise witchcraft; E. Fries. wikken. 
+M. Du. wicker,‘ a soothsayer,’ Hexham; 
Low G. wikken, to predict. Cf. Norw. 
vikja, (1) to turn aside, (2) to conjure 
away. This links it with Icel. vřķja (pp. 
vik-inn), to move, tum, push aside; and 
with E. Weak. Thus witch perhaps = 
‘averter.”? Der. bewitch, vb. (above). 

Witch-elm, Wych-elm. (E) M.E. 
wiche, A.S. wice. The sense is ‘ bend- 
ing, or drooping; from the pendulous 
branches. = A. S. wic-en, pp. of wican, to 
bend ; see Wicker. 

With. (E) A.S. wid, by, near, among; 
it also means ‘against,’ as in mod.E. with- 
stand, with-say. + Icel. vid, against, by, 
at; Dan. ved, Swed. vid, near, by, at. 
Allied to A. S. wiðer, against; see 
Withers. Der. with-al, from M.E. with, 
with, alle, dat. case of al, all; with-in, 
A. S. widinnan; with-out, A.S. widütan. 
Hence also with-draw, with-hold, with- 
Say, with-stand. 

Withdraw. (E.) From with, i.e. 


back, towards oneself; and draw. Honce 


WITTOL 


with-draw-ing-room, a retiring-room, now 
oddly contracted to drawing room. 

Withe ; see Withy. 

Wither. (E.) Orig. trans.; M. E. wid- 
ren, wederen, to expose to weather. From 
M.E. weder, weather; see Weather. Cf. 
G. verwittern, to wither; from wetter, 
weather. 

Withers, the ridge between the 
shoulder-blades of a horse. (E.) So called 
because it is the part which a horse opposes 
to his load, or on which the stress of the 
collar comes in drawing. — A. S. wider, 
against; as sb., resistance; cf. also A.S. 
wid, against (above). Cf. G. wider- 
rist, withers of a horse; from wider, by- 
form of wieder, against, and »zs/, an 
elevated part. A.S. wider is further re- 
lated to Icel. viðr, against, O. H. G. widar, 
Goth. withra, against (for wi-thra, a 
compar. form). Cf. Skt. vi, apart, vi- 
taram, further. Brugm. i. $ 86. 

Withhold. (E. From wi?h,i.e. back, 
towards oneself; and hold, 

Within, Without; see With. 

Withsay, to contradict. (E.) From 
with, in the sense ‘against’; and say. 

Withstand, to resist. (E.) From with, 
in the sense ‘against’; aud s/azd. 

Withy, Withe, a flexible twig. (E.) 
M.E. 20102; A.S. widig, a willow. Named 
from its flexibility ; from YWEI, to twine, 
plait, as in L. zz-ere, Russ. vite, to twine. 
+M. Du. weede, hop-plant (twiner) ; Icel. 
vila, a withy, 20, a withe, vidir, a willow; 
Dan. vidie, Swed. vide, willow; G. weide, 
willow. Also Lith. wytzs, a withe, 42/- 
wittis, a willow (cf. 2¿ll-as, gray); L. 
uiis a vine; Gk. lréa, a willow; W. 
gwden, a withe. Cf. L. ui-men, a twig. 
Brugm. ii. §§ 685, 789. 

Witness, testimony. (E.) Properly an 
abstract sb. A.S. wines, testimony. == 
A. S. wit-an, to know, with suffix -nes ; 
thus the orig. sense was ‘knowledge’ or 
‘consciousness.’ Cf. Icel. viina, Dan. 
vidne, to testify; Goth. wez/-wölds, a wit- 
ness. Der. wi/ness, vb. 

Wittol,a cuckold. (Low G.) Formerly 
supposed to mean ‘wit-all’; also thought to 
represent A. S. w7fo/, knowing, wise, from 
witan, to know. There is no foundation 
for this, as the word is not used in the M. E. 
period. Bp. Hall writes witwal ; i.e. wtttol 
is the same as wifwa//, or woodwale, the 
name ofa bird. Florio (ed. 1598) explains 
Ital. godano by ‘the bird called a witwal 
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or woodwall’; and in a later edition, ‘a 
wittal or woodwale. If this be so, we may 
be sure that allusions were made to the 
witwall similar to those endless allusions 
to the cuckoo which produced the word 
cuckold, Witwall represents the M. Du. 
or Low G. form of E. woodwale; and, 
while woodwale usually means the wood- 
pecker, witwall seems to have been'applied 
to the oriole. See Woodwale. 

Wivern; see Wyvern. 

Wizard, Wisard. (F.—Teut.) M.E. 
wisard, = A, F. *wischard, necessarily the 
orig. form of O.F. guischard, guiscart, 
sagacious. e Icel, vizk-r, clever, sagacious, 
know ing (where -r is merely the suffix of 
the nom. case); with F. suffix -ard = G. 
hart, hard, strong, confirmed in (as in 
numerous other words). B. The Icel. 
vizkr = vitskr, with z for ts; from vit-a, 
to know, with suffix -sk- (=E. -15%). 
Hence wez-ard = wit-ish-ard. 

Wizen, to shrivel or dry up. (E.) M.E. 
wisenen, to become shrivelled; O. North- 
umb. wisnian, to become dry, John xv. 
6; we find also A. S; for-wisnian, to dry 
ip. + Icel. visna, to wither, allied to the 
old pp. visinn, wizened, occurring also 
as Dan. and Swed. vissen. This is a pp. 
of a lost strong verb, from a base WEIS, 
to dry up. Cf. O. H. G. wesanén, to dry 
up. And cf. Virulent. 

o, Woe. (E.) M.E. wo; A.S. wa, 
interj. and adv.; wéa, wo, sb. + Du. vee, 
interj. and sb.; Icel. vez, Dan. vee, Swed. 
ve, G. weh, Goth. waz, interj. ; also Dan. 
vee, G. weh, sb. Allied to W. gwae, woe, 
L. ue, wo! Orig. an exclamation ; hence 
a cry of pain, &c. Der. wo-begone, i.e. 
wo-surrounded, from M. E. degon, pp. of 
begin = A. S. began, to surround, lit. to go 
round about; from A.S. ġe- (= E. by), 
and gin, to go. Also wo worth, i.e. wo 
be to; see Worth. 

Woad, a plant, used for dyeing. (E.) 
M.E. wod, wood, woad. A.S. wad, 
woad. + Du. weede, Dan. vaid, veid, 
Swed. veide; G. waid, M. H. G. weit 
(whence O. F. waide, mod. F. owed). 
Allied to L. uirum, woad. @ Distinct 
from weld (2). 

Wold, a down, plain, open country. (E.) 
M.E. wold, wald. A.S. weald, wald, a 
wood, forest (hence waste ground, and 
even open country, as in Icelandic). + 
Du. woud, O. Sax. aud O. Fries. wald, 
a wood; G. wald; O. H. G. walt, a 
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wood; Icel. o//r, gen. vallar, a field, 
plain. Teut. type *walthuz. Cf. Weald. 

Wolf. (E. M.E. wolf, pl. wolues (= 
wolves). A.S. wulf} pl. wulfas.+Du. G. 
wolf, Icel. #lfr, Dan. ulv, Swed. ulf, Goth. 
wuifs. Further allied either to L. u2u/pés 
(see Vulpine); or else (together with 
lcel. y/gr, a she-wolf) to Lith. wz/kas, 
Russ. volk’, Gk. Aúxos, Skt. vr£a-, a wolf. 
Teut. type *wulfoz, Idg. type *walgos; 
from *welg, to tear; cf. Skt. vragch, to 
tear, Lith. «w/Z, to pull Brugm. ii. 
$ 60. Der. wolv-er-ene, a coined word; 
wulverin in Hakluyt, i. 277. 

Woman. (E.) A phonetic alteration of 
A.S. wifman, lit. wife-man, the word man 
being formerly applied to both sexes. This 
word became wimman, pl. wimmen, in 
the roth century, and this pl. is still in use 
in spoken English. In the 12th century, 
it became wumman (just as, in A. S., widu 
became wudu, see Wood), whence E. 
woman and prov. E. wumman [wum:un]. 
Y Cf. leman from A.S. Zofman, Lam- 
mas from A. S. hlafmesse; see Leman, 
Lammas. 

Womb. (E) Lowl Sc. wame, the 
belly. M.E. wombe,wambe. A.S. wamb, 
womb, the belly. Du. wam, belly of a fish; 
Icel. vómb, Dan. vom, Swed. vamb, vamm, 
G. wampe, wamme, Goth. wamba, the 


belly. 

‘Wombat, a marsupial mammal. (Aus- 
tralian.) A corruption of womback, the 
native Australian name. (Collins, New 
South Wales, 1802; Bewick, Quadrupeds ; 
E. E. Morris, Austral English.) 

Won, to dwell, remain. (E.) M. E. 
wonen, A. S. wunian, to dwell; see 
Wont. 

Wonder, sb. (E.) A.S. wundor, a 
portent, wonder.+Du. wonder, Icel. undr, 
G. wunder, O. H. G. wuntar; Teut. type 
*wundrom,n. Origin unknown. 

wondrous, wonderful. (E.) A cor- 
ruption of the old word wonders, won- 
drous, orig. an adv., but also an adj. 
* Wonders dere’ = wondrously dear; ‘won- 
ders men’ = wonderful men. Wonders 
was formed by adding the adv. suffix -s 
(orig. a gen. case) to the M.E. wonder, 
adj., wonderful, Chaucer, C. T. 455. This 
adj. is short for wonderly, adj. = A. S. 
wunderlic, wonderful, -/y being dropped 
because it seemed like an adverbial ending. 

Wont, used, accustomed. (E) M.E. 
woned, pp. of wonien, to dwell, remain, 
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be used to; it came to be used as a sb.; 
and, its origin being forgotten, the pp. 
suffix -ed was again added, producing a 
form wont-ed = won-ed-ed! Chaucer has 
woned, i.e. wont, as a pp.; C. T. 8215; 
Troilus, i. 511. A.S. wunod, pp. of A.S. 
wunian, to dwell, be used to. — A.S. ge- 
wuna, sb.,custom, use, wont. = A.S.wın-, 
weak grade of 4/ WEN, to desire, striveafter; 
see Win, Wish. Wont is a habit due to 
acquiescence in what seems pleasant. Cf. 
Icel. vanr, adj., accustomed, vani, a usage, 
allied to ez, a friend; G. gewohnt, wont, 
pp. of wohnen, to dwell. Der. wont, sb., 
for M.E. wone, usage (by confusion) ; 
hence wont, vb., wont-ed, accustomed. 

Woo, to court. (E) M. E. woyen, 
wowen. A. S. wögian, to woo ; of obscure 
origin. 

Wood (1), timber, forest. (E.) M.E. 
wode. A.S. wudu, of which the orig. form 
was widu, wood. + Icel. viðr, a tree, wood ; 
Dan. Swed. ved; O. H.G. witu. Cf. Irish 
fiodh, a wood, tree; O. Irish fid, a tree ; 
W. gwfdd, trees. Teut. type *widuz. 
Der. wood-en, -y, -ed; wood-bine, A.S. 
wudu-binde; -ruff, -wale. 

Wood (2), mad, furious. (E.) In Mids. 
Nt. Dr. ii. 1.192. M. E. wod. A. S. wad, 
mad, raging. + Icel. 07, Goth. «od, 
frantic. Cf. G. wuth, madness. Perhaps 
allied to L. wates, a prophet, one filled 
with divine frenzy; O. Irish fait, a pro- 
phet. Hence perhaps the name Wöden ; 
see Wednesday. 

Woodruff, a plant. (E) M.E. wod- 
rufe, woderoove. A.S. wuderöfe, wuduröfe, 
woodruff. Perhaps allied to A. S. »of, 
meaning ‘strong’ or ‘famous.’ Cf. G. 
waldmeister, woodruff; L. hastula regia. 

woodwale, a bird. (E.) Also called 
witwall, wittal. M.E. wodewale, perhaps 
a woodpecker. From A. S. wudu, a wood; 
the form wz/wa// being due to the Low G. 
and M. Du. forms. The sense of -wale 
is not known.4- M. Du. weduwael, a kind 
of yellow bird ; Low G. widewaal; M.H.G. 
witewal, an oriole. (Cf. Wittol.) 

Woof, the weft. (E) This curious 
word is a corruption of M.E. oof, the w 
being prefixed owing to a popular ety- 
mology from weave (which is true, but not 
in the way which popular etymologists 
would understand). The M.E. oof is a 
contraction of A.S. öwef, the woof. — 
A. S. ö-, variant of @- (as in a-wefan), wef, 
asb. due to wefan, to weave. Cf. prov. E. 
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abb, A.S. dweb, woof; from d-wefan, to 
weave together. 

Wool. (E) M.E. wolle. A.S. wull, 
“wul.+ Du. wol, Icel. uX, Dan. zd, Swed. 
ull, G. wolle, Goth. walla, wool. Allied 
to Lith. z/za, Russ. volna, Skt. zrzà, 
wool; L. uellus (for *velnus), fleece. 
Also to Gk. Anvos (for *FAnvos), L. lana, 
Irish olann, W. gwlan. 

woolward, clothed in wool only, for 
penance. (E.) See L. L. L. v. 2. 717. 
M.E. wolleward, lit. with the skin to- 
wards (against) the wool. From wool and 
-ward, sufix. See Toward. 

Woon, a governor, officer. (Burmese.) 
Burm. wun, a governor or officer of ad- 
ministration ; lit. ‘a burden,’ hence pre- 
sumably ‘the bearer of the burden’; Yule, 
p. 867. See Vizier for the sense. 

Word. (E. A.S. word.+Du. woord, 
Icel. orð, Dan. Swed. ord, G. wort, Goth. 
waurd. Teut. type *wurdom, n.; Idg. 
type *wardho-. Cf. Lith. wardas, a name ; 
L. uerbum, a word. Lit. ‘a thing spoken ;’ 
from YWER, to speak ; cf. Gk. eipew, to 
speak. Doublet, verb, 

Work, sb. (E) M.E. werk. A.S. 
weorc, werc.$Du. werk, Icel. verk, Dan. 
verb, Swed. verk, G. werk. Teut. type 
*werkom, n. Further allied to Gk. ¿pyov, 
work, ¿opya, I have wrought, Zend. vareza, 
a working, Pers. wars, gain. (y WERG.) 
Allied to Organ. Der. work, vb., wright. 

World. (E) M.E. werid. A.S. 
weoruld, weorold. 4- Du. wereld, Icel.veröld, 
Dan. verden (where -en is the article), 
Swed. verld, G. welt, M. H. G. werlt, 
O. H. G. weralt. p. The lit. sense is 
‘age of man’ or ‘course of man’s life,’ 
hence a life-time, course of life, experience 
of life, &c. The component parts are A. S. 
wer (Icel. verr, O. H. G. wer, Goth. wair), 
a man; and A. S. eld, an age (Icel. öld, 
Goth. alds, an age); see Virile and Eld. 

Worm. (E.) M. E. worm. A.S. wyrm, 
a worm, snake.+Du. worm, Icel. ormr, 
Dan. Swed. orm, G. wurm, Goth. waurms; 
also L. wermis, a worm. Teut. type 
*wurmiz, Idg. type *wərmiz. Brugm. i. 
§ 371; ii. § 97. Prob. allied to Gk. 
popos (for *Fpópos), a wood-worm. 

Wormwood, a bitter plant. (E.) A 
corrupted form, the word having no refer- 
ence either to worm or to wood. M.E. 
wermode, later wormwod. A.S. wermöd. 
+ G. wermuth, O. H. G. werimuota. 
Origin unknown. 
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Worry, to harass. (E.) M.E. wirien, 


worowen, orig. to strangle, and used of 
the worrying of sheep by dogs or wolves. 
A. S. wyrgan, to strangle, harm ; see O. E. 
Texts, p. 99. + Du. worgen, O. Fries. 
wergia, wirgia, G. würgen, to strangle, 
suffocate. PB. G. würgen is the causal 
form of the M. H. G. strong verb -wergan, 
only in comp. ¿r-wergan, to strangle. 
Teut. base *werg, Idg. YWERGH; as in 
Lith. wersz-tz, to strangle, oppress. Brugm. 
i. § 624. 

"Worse, comparative adj. and adv., 
more bad. (E. M.E. wurs, wers, adv., 
wurse, werse, adj; A. S. wyrs; adv., 
wyrsa, adj., worse. + O. Sax. wirs, adv., 
wirsa, adj.; Icel. verr, adv., verri, adj. ; 
Dan. verre, Swed. värre, adj.; M. H. G. 
wirs, adv., wirser, adj.; Goth. wairs, 
adv., wairsiza, adj. B. The common 
Tenut. type is *wersizon-, adj., where -zzon- 
is the comparative suffix, and the base is 
*wers, to twist, entangle, confuse ; cf. 
O.H.G. werran, G. wirren, to twist, 
entangle; see War. Der. wors-en, vb. 
See Worst. 

Worship, sb. (E.) Short for worth- 
ship. A.S. weorbscipe, wyröscipe, honour. 
= A. S. weord, wyrö, adj., honourable ; 
with suffix -scipe (E. -ship), allied to E. 
shape. See Worth. Der. worship, vb. 

orst, superlative. (E.) A.S. wyrst, 
adv., wyrsta, contracted form of *wyrsesta, 
adj., which also occurs as wyrresta, Matt. 
xii. 45. 4- O. Sax. wirsista, adj.; Icel. verst, 
adv., verstr, adj. ; Dan. værst, Swed. värst, 
O. H.G. wirsisto. Teut. type *wers-ist-oz, 
adj. ; see Worse. 

Worsted, twisted yam. (E) M.E. 
worsted, Chaucer, C. T. 264. Named from 
the town of Worsted,in Norfolk. Worsted 
stands for Worth-stead; from Worth, an 
estate, and s/ead, a place. 

Wort (1) a plant. (E) M.E. wort. 
A. S. wyrt, a wort, plant, herb. 4- O. Sax. 
wurt, G. wurz, Goth. waurts; cf. Dan. 
urt, Swed. ort. Teut. type *wurtiz, f.; 
Idg. type *wardis. Allied to Icel. rof, 
L. radix, Gk. fila, a root; Pdd-auvos, a 
young shoot; W. gwreiddyn, O. Irish 
frem, a root. See Radix, Root. Brugm. 
i. $3 350, 529. 

Wort (2), an infusion of malt, new beer. 
(E.) M.E. wort or worte. A. S. -wyrt, 
in the compound méx-wyrt, lit. mash-wort, 
an infusion of worts. + Icel. virtr, Norw. 
vyrt, vört, Swed. vórt, G. bier-würze, beer- 
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wort; M. H. G. wire. B. The Icel. virtr, 
M. H. G. wirz are from a Teut. base 
*werti-; which differs in gradation from 
Wort (1), but is closely allied to it. 

Worth (1), adj., deserving of; sb., de- 
sert, value. (E) M. E. wurth, worth. 
A.S. wyröe, adj.,mutated by-form of weor}, 
adj. valuable; wyr, weor}, sb., value. 
+ Du. waard, adj., waarde, sb.; Icel. 
verðr, adj., verð, sb.; Dan. verd, adj. and 
Sb. ; Swed. värd, adj., värde, sb; G. werth, 
adj. and sb.; Goth. wairths, adj. and sb. 
B. Teut. type *werðoz, adj., valuable ; cog- 
nate with Lith. wertas, worthy; cf. W. 
gwerth,value ; L. uer-éri, to respect. Prob. 
from 4/WER, to guard, keep. Allied to 
Ware (1) and Wary. Der. worth-y, adj., 
suggested by Icel. verðugr, worthy ; worth- 
less. 

Worth (2), to become, to be, to befall. 
(E.) In phr. wo worth the day = wo be to 
the day. M. E. worthen, to become. A.S. 
weordan, to become, pt. t. weard, pl. 
wurdon. + Du. worden, pt. t. werd; Icel. 
verda, pt. t. vard; Dan. vorde; Swed, 
varda; G. werden; Goth. wairthan, to 
become, pt. t. warth. B. All from Teut. 
base WERTH, to become = /WERT, to 
turn ; cf. L. zertere, to turn, wei, to turn 
to, become. See Verse. 

Wot, I know, or he knows; 

Wo 


see Wit (1). 
uld; see Will (1). 

Wound, a hurt. (E.) A.S. wund. + 
Du. wond, wonde, Icel. und, Dan. vunde, 
G. wunde, sb. We also find an older type 
in A.S. wund, G. wund, Goth. wunds, 
wounded, harmed; Teut. type *wun-ddz ; 
Idg. type *war-tos. Origin doubtful. Cf. 
Wen, Win. 

Wourali, Ourali, Oorali, Ou- 
rari, Curari, a resinous substance, used 
for poisoning arrows. (Guiana.) From 
* ourali, written also wourali, urali, urari, 
curare, &c., according to the pronunciation 
of the various tribes’; W. H. Brett, Indian 
‘Tribes of Guiana, 1868, p. 140. 

Wrack, a kind of sea-weed; shipwreck, 
ruin. (E.) Lit. “that which is cast ashore ;’ 
well shewn by mod. F. varech, (1) sea- 
weed cast ashore, (2) pieces of a wrecked 
ship cast ashore; this F. word being bor- 
rowed from English. M.E. wrak, a wreck; 
a peculiar use of A.S. wrec, ‘ what is 
driven’ (Lat. actuarius), O. E. Texts, 37. 
62.— A. S. wrec, for *wrac, and grade 
of wrecan, to drive, urge, wreak; see 
Wreak. + Du. wrak, sb., a wreck, adj., 
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broken; Icel. rek, anything drifted ashore; 
Dan. vrag, Swed. vrak, wreck, trash. Cf. 
Du. wraken, Dan. vrage, to reject. 

‘Wraith, an apparition. (Scand.) Lowl. 
Sc. wratth, G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, 
Zn. x. 641. The only similar word is 
Icel.reiör, formerly vreiör, angry, offended, 
equiv. to E. wroth; but the sense does not 
suit. Y] Jamieson gives also an Ayrshire 
warth, with the sense of ‘apparition.’ 
Cf. Icel. varda, vardi, a beacon, a pile 
of stones to warn a way-farer, Norw. 
varde, a beacon, vardyvle (= ward-evil?), 
a guardian or attendant spirit seen to follow 
or precede one, vord, an attendant spirit, 
Dan. dial. vardyr, varedyr, a ghostly 
creature resembling a man, who attends 
and preserves him. (Doubtful.) 
Wrangle, vb. (E.) M.E. wranglen, to 
wrestle, also to dispute. Frequentative 
of wring, formed from the A.S. wrang, 
and grade of wring-an; see Wring. 
Thus the sense was to keep on twisting 
or urging ; hence to wrestle or argue vehe- 
mently. Cf. Dan. vringle, to twist, en- 
tangle. Der. wrangle, sb.; wrangl-er, 
a disputant in the schools (at Cambridge), 
now applied to a first-class man in the 
mathematical tripos, 

Wrap, to enfold. (E.) M. E. wrappen ; 
also wlappen, whence Lap (3). Cf. N. 
Fries. wrappe, to stop up. Doublet, /ap 
(3). Cf. en-velop, de-velop. 

Wrath, anger. (E.) M.E. wraththe, 
wreththe, A. E wr2ppu, wrath; Teut. 
type*wraithithä.= A. S. wrát, adj., wroth ; 

eut. type *wraithoz ; see Wroth. + Icel. 
reidi, Dan. Swed. vrede, sb., wrath; from 
Icel. rezür, Dan. Swed. vred, adj., wroth. 
See Wroth. 

Wreak, to revenge. (E.) M. E. wreken. 
A.S. wrecan, pt. t. wrec, pp. wrecen, to 
wreak, revenge, punish, orig. to drive, urge, 
impel.4-Du. wreken; Icel. reka, pt. t. ral, 
to drive, thrust, repel, wreak; G. rächen, 
to avenge; Goth. wrikan, to persecute. 
B. Allied to Lith. wargzi, to suffer afic- 
tion; Gk. efpyew (for *¿Fépyew), to shut 
in; and to Urge. (4/WERG.) 

Wreath, a garland. (E.) M.E. wrethe. 
A. S. wr@d, a twisted band, bandage, 
fillet. Formed (with vowel-change of @ 
to 2) from wräd, znd grade of wridan, 
to writhe, twist. See Writhe. Der. 
wreathe, vb. 

Wreck, ruin, remains of what is wrecked. 
(E.) Formerly wrack; the same as Wrack. 
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Wren, a small bird. (E.) M. E. wrenne. 
A.S. wrenna, wrenna,awren. Cf. Icel. 
rindill, a wren. 

Wrench, a twist, sprain. (E.) M.E. 
wrenche, only in the metaphorical sense 
of perversion, deceit. A. S. wrenc (dat. 
wrence), guile, fraud, orig. crookedness or 
perversion, lit. ‘a twist.’ + G. rank (pl. 
ránke), a trick. Teut. type *wrankiz, m. 
From *wrank-; perhaps allied to A. S. 
wringan, to wring, twist; see Wrinkle. 
Der. wrench, vb. 

Wrest, todistort. (E.) M. E. wresten. 
A. S. wréstan, to twist forcibly. From 
wrést, adj., firm, strong (orig. tightly 
srg or twisted) ; formed with the suffix 
-¢ and vowel-change of à to Z, from wräß, 
2nd grade of wridan, to twist. (For the 
form, see Sievers, $ 232; cf. A. S. /ast, 
foot-track, from /70-a» (pt. t. /@d),to travel.) 
Cf. Icel. reista, to wrest, Dan. vriste, to 
wrest. 

wrestle. (E.) M.E. wrestlen. A.S. 
wr@stlian, to wrestle; frequentative of 
wréstan, to wrest, twist about ; see above. 
+M. Du. wrastelen, worstelen, to struggle, 
wrestle; E. Fries. worsteln; N. Fries. 
wrassele. 

Wretch, a miserable creature. (E.) 
Lit. ‘outcast? M. E. wrecche. A. S. 
wrecca, wrecca, an outcast, an exile. + 
O. Sax. wrekkio, O. H. G. racheo, G. recke, 
a warrior (adventurer). Teut. type *wrak- 
jon-, m. e Teut. *wrak, 2nd grade of 
*wrekan-, to drive, urge, hence to exile ; 
see Wreak. Cf. Lithuan. wargas, misery. 
Der. wretch-ed, i.e. made like a wretch. 

Wretchlessness, the same as reck- 
lessness;, sce Reck. 

Wriggle, vb. (E.) Frequentative of 
wrig, to move about, Skelton, Elinour 
Rumming, 176; which is a weakened form 
of M. E. wrikken, to twist; [we actually 
find A.S. wrigian, but this passed into the 
form wry.] O. Fries. wrigia, E. Fries. 
wriggen, Norw. rigga (whence rigla), to 
move about, rock. By-form of E. Fries. 
wrikken, to turn hither and thither. + Du. 
wriggelen, to wriggle, frequent. of wrikken, 
to move or stir to and fro; Low G. wrick- 
eln (Richey); Dan. vrikke, to wriggle, 


Swed. vricka, to turn to and fro. See 
Rickets and Wıy. 
Wright, a workman. (E) M.E. 


wrighte. A.S. wyrhta, a worker. = A. S. 
wyrht, a deed, work; formed with suffix 
-£ from wyrc-an, to work. [Teut. type 
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*wurhtiz; related to *werkjan-, to work. | 

= A. S. weorc, work, sb. See Work. + 
O. Sax. wurhtio, O. H. G. wurhto, a wright, 
Der. cart-wright, ship-wright, wheel- 
wright, 

Wring, to twist. (E.) M.E. wringen, 
A. S. wringan, pt. t. Wrang, pp. wrungen, 
to press, compress, strain, wring. + Du. 
wringen; G. ringen (pt. t. rang), to 
wrestle, to wring, turn. Allied to Wry, 
and perha sto Worry. Der. wrong. 

Wri e (1), a small ridge or uneven- 
ness on a surface. (E.) M.E. wrinkel. 
Perhaps allied to Wrench, and to A.S. 
wringan, to twist. The lit. sense is ‘a 
little twist,’ causing unevenness. + M. Du. 
wrinckel, a wrinkle, allied to wringen, to 
twist. 4] Dan. rynke, Swed. rynka, Icel. 
hrukka (for *hrunka), a wrinkle, forms 
due to the pp. of an old strong vb. 
*hrenkan, are related to Ruck (1). Der. 
wrinkle, vb. 

Wrinkle (2), a hint. (E.) Lit. ‘a 
small trick;’ dimin. of A.S. wrenc, a 
trick; see Wrench. 

Wrist. (E.) M.E. wrist, wirst. A.S. 
wrist, also called handwrist, i.e. that 
which turns the hand about. Formed 
(like wrest, q. v.) with suffix -¢ from 
wriö-, weak grade of wridan, to writhe, 
twist about. + Low G. wrist; Icel. rist, 
instep, from 770-, weak grade of rida, to 
twist; Dan. Swed. vrisź, instep, from vride 
or vrida, to twist; G. vist, instep, wrist. 

Write. (E.) The orig. sense was ‘to 
score,’ i.e. to scratch the surface of wood 
with a knife. M.E. writen, pt. t. wroot, 
pp. writen (with short 2). A. S. writan, 
pt. t. wrät, pp. writen. + O. Sax. writan, 
to cut, write; Du. rijten, to tear; Icel. 
rita, to scratch, write; Swed. rita, to 
draw; G. reissen, to cut, tear. Teut. 
type *wrettan-, pt. t. *wrait, pp. *writanoz. 
Der. writ, sb., A.S. gewrit, from the weak 
grade writ-. 

Writhe. (E.) M.E. writken, pt. t. 
wroth, pp. writhen (with short 2). A. S. 
wridan, pt. t. wräd, pp. wriden, to twist 
about. + Icel. ida, Dan. vride, Swed. vrida, 
to wring, twist, turn; O. H. G. rīdan. 
Teut.type *wreithan-. Der. wroth, wrath, 
wreath, wrest, wrist. 

Wrong, perverted, bad. (Scand.) M. E. 
wrong. te A. S. wrang, a wrong, sb. ; 
orig. an adj. = Icel. rangr, O. Icel. 
*wrangr >vrangr, awry, wrong; Dan. 
vrang, Swed. vráng, perverse. From 
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vrang, and grade of vringa, to wring 
(only preserved in the pt. t. 3 p. pl. 
vrungu); cognate with E. Wring.+Du. 
wrang, acid, sour (because acids wring 
the mouth). 

Wroth, angry. (E) A.S. wrad; from 
wräd, and grade of wridan, to writhe. + 
Du. wreed, cruel ; Icel. rez0r, Swed. Dan. 
vred; O. H. G. reid, reidi, twisted, curly. 
See Writhe. 

Wry, twisted, turned aside. (E.) From 
the ME. wrien, vb., to twist, bend aside ; 
A.S. wrigian, to turn, incline towards. 
See Wriggle. Der. a-wry, for on wry, 
Barbour, Bruce, 4. 705. 

Wych-elm ; see Witch-elm. 

Wyvern, Wivern, a two-legged 
dragon, in heraldry. (F.-L.) The final 
n is added, as in ditter-n. M.E. wiuere 
(wivere), a serpent. — A. F. wyvre, O. F. 
wivre (E. givre), a viper. = L. uipera, a 
viper; see Viper. @ The w is due to G. 
influence; as if from O. H. G. *wipera, 
borrowed from L. 


Xebec, a small three-masted vessel. 
(Span. — Turk.) Span. xabeque. — Turk. 
sumbaki, a kind of ship. Cf. Pers. sum- 
buk, Arab. sumbúk, a small boat, a pin- 
nace. (Devic; Rich., p. 852.) 


Y. 


Y-, prefix. (E.) In y-clept, y-wis. M.E. 
y-, t-; A.S. ge-, a common prefix. This 

refix appears as e- in e-204gh, and as a- 
in a-ware. + Du. G. ge-, prefix; Goth. ga-, 
prefix. 

Yacht. (Du) Dn. jagt, M. Du. jacht, 
a swift boat, a hunting. = Du. jagen, to 
hunt, chase. + G. jagen, to hunt. 
Yaw. 

Yak, a wild ox. (Thibet.) Thibetan 
wag, a male yak, where the symbol y is 
used to denote a peculiar Thibetan sound ; 
H. A. Jäschke, Dict. p. 668. 

Yam, a large esculent tuber. (Port. — 
W. African.) Port. ¿mhame, a yam 
(Littré). Formerly called zzamia in 
Benin; Hakluyt, ii. 2. 129. 

Yankee, a citizen of New England, or 
of the United States. (North. E.) In use 
in Boston, 1765. Dr. Wm. Gordon, in his 
Hist. of the American War, ed. 1789, vol. i. 
PP- 324, 325, says it was a favourite cant 
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word in Cambridge, Mass., as earlyas 1713, 
and that it meant ‘excellent,’ as ‘a yankee 
good horse.” The word may have spread 
from the students through New England, 
and have thence obtained a wider currency. 
It appears to be the same as Lowl. Sc. 
yankie, a sharp, clever, forward woman ; 
cf. Lowl. Sc. yanker, an agile girl, an 
incessant talker, a smart stroke, yank, a 
jerk, smart blow, yanking, active (Jamie- 
son). We also find yaxk, to jerk, noted 
by Buckland (Log of a Naturalist, 1876, 
p. 130) as an American word. B. Thus 
yank-y is quick, spry, from yank, to 
jerk. Y Dampier (Voyages, 1699, i. 
38) mentions a Captain Janky several 
times. 

Yap, to yelp. (E.) Of imitative origin ; 
cf. E. Fries. and Low G. jappen, to gasp ; 
F. japper, to yap. Note also Lowl. Sc. 
yaup,to yelp, fo Icel. gja/pa. See Yelp. 

Yard (1), an enclosed space. (E.) M.E. 
yerd. A.S. geard, an enclosure, court. + 
Icel. garör (whence E. garth), Dan. Du. 
gaard, Swed. gard ; Goth. gards, a house; 
O. H. G. gart, a circle; allied to O. H. G. 
garto, a garden, Goth. garda, a fold. Teut. 
type *gardoz, m.; Idg. type *ghortos, as 
in O. Irish gort, a field, Jub-gort, a garden ; 
L. hortus, a garden; Gk. xópros, a court- 
yard. But the connexion with Gk. xópros 
is not certain. Doublets, garden, garth. 
Der. court-yard, orchard. 

Yard (2), a rod, 36 inches, cross-bar on 
a mast. (E.) M. E. zerde, yerde, a stick, 
rod. A.S. gyrd, gerd, a rod.+Du. garde, 
a twig, rod, G. gerte, a switch; O. H.G. 
gerta; Teut. type garaja, f. Allied to 
O. Bulg. ird (Russ. jerde), a rod. But 
not to Icel. gaddr, Goth. gazds, a goad. 
Streitberg, $ 125 (4). 

Yare, ready. (E) M.E. 3are, yare, 
ready. A.S. gearu, gearo, ready, quick, 
prompt. + Du. gaar, done, dressed (as 
meat); Icel. görr, ready; O. H. G. garo, 
ready; cf. G. gar, adv., wholly. Teut. 
type *garwoz. Allied to Gear. 

Yarn. (E.) M.E. yarn. A.S. gearn, 
thread. + Du. garen, lcel. Dan. Swed. G. 
garn. Allied to Gk. xopön, a cord, orig. 
a string of gut; cf. Lith. żarnos, Icel. 
garnir, guts. See Cord, Chord. 

Yarrow, the plant milfoil. (E.) M.E. 
J'arowe, yarwe. A.S. geruwe, gearuwe, 
gearwe, yarrow. + Du. gerw, G. garbe, 
O. H. G. garawa. If allied to Yare, per- 
haps it meant ‘ that which dresses, or puts 
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! in order ; from the old belief in its curative 
properties as a healer of wounds. 

Yataghan, Ataghan, a dagger-like 
sabre, with doubly curved blade. (Turk.) 
Turk. yataghan, the same; Zenker’s Dict. 
PP- 947, 958. . 
Yaw, to go unsteadily, as a ship. 

(Scand.— Du.) Icel. jaga, to move to and 
fro; also, to hunt. = Du. jagen, to hunt. 
| See Yacht. 
Yawl (1), a small boat. (Du) Du. 
| jot, a yawl, a Jutland boat; M. Du. jole- 
ken, “a small barke.’4Dan. jolle, Swed. 
julle, a yawl; E. Fries. fül, júlle; Low 
|G. jolle (Lübben). Root unknown. 

Yawl (2), to howl. (E.) Also yole, 
yowl (Halliwell). M. E. jaules. Also 
M. E. goulen. Cf. E. Fries. jaueln, Low 
G. jaueln, to yawl. + Icel. gaula, Norw. 
gaula, to low, bellow, roar; cf. Du. joden, 
to groan. Imitative. Cf. Yell. 

awn, to gape. (E) M.E. geonien, 
yonien; whence E. yawn, by lengthening 
of d toopen long o; cf. E. frost, broth.= A.S. 
geonian, to yawn. Also ginian; from gin-, 
weak grade of -ginan, strong verb, to gape 
widely.4-O. H. G. ginén, to yawn ; cf. Icel. 
gina, to gape, pt. t. gein. Allied to L. 
hiare, to gape; see Hiatus. (YGHEI.) 

Ye. (E.) M.E. ye, 3e, nom.; your, 
jour, gen.; you, jou, yow, dat. and acc. 
pl. A.S. ge, nom. ye; éower, gen. of 
you; gow, to you, you, dat. and acc. + 
Du. gij, ye, u, you; Icel. er, zer, ye, yðar, 
your, yðr, you; Dan. Swed. z, ye, you; 
G. thr; Goth. jäs, ye, izwara, your, zzwis, 
you. ß. The common Idg. base is YU; 
whence Lith. jus, ye; Gk. ü-neis, ye, Skt. 
yü-yam, ye. Brugm. ii. $ 436. 

Yea, verily. (E) This is the simple 
affirmative; yes is a strengthened form, 
often accompanied by an oath in our early 
writers. M.E. ye. A.S. ga, ged, yea.+ 
Du. Dan. Swed. G. ja, Icel. ja, Goth. 7a, 
jai; W.ie; Gk. 7, truly. Der. yes. 

Yean, Ean, to bring forth young. 
(E.) Here the prefixed y- answers to the 
A.S. prefix ge-. A.S. éanian, to ean; 
ge-¿antan, to yean. We find ge-zane eowa 
=the ewes great with young, Gen. xxxiii. 
13; cf. Swed. dial. öra, to yean, vara 
i ön, to be with lamb (Rietz, p. 114). 
Teut. type *aundjan-, to yean. From 
Teut. type *auno- (for *agwno-), corre- 
sponding to L. agwus, a lamb (Kluge). 
Cf. Irish žan, W.oen, Corn. oin, Bret. 
oan, Manx eays, a lamb. Hence Manx 
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eayney, to yean. @ Sievers derives can 
from A.S.eowu,a ewe; see Ewe. Brugm. 
i. $ 671. Der. yean-ling, a new-born 
lamb. 

Year. (E) M.E. %er, yeer, often un- 
altered in the plural (hence ‘a two-year 
old colt’). A.S gear, ger, a year; pl. 
same. 4- Du. jaar, Icel. dr, Dan. aar, Swed. 
år, G.jahr, Goth. jér. Teut. type *y2rom, 
n. Cf. Zend yaríe), a year. Perhaps 
allied to Gk. &pos, a season, year, dpa, 
season, hour; Skt. yZ/s-,time. Lit. ‘ that 
which passes.’ (4/YE, to pass; from 4/EI, 
to go.) Brugm. i. $ 308, ii. $ 587. 

Yearn (1), to long for. (E.) M.E. 
yernen. A.S. giernan, to yearn, be de- 
sirous. = A. S. georn, adj., desirous. + Icel. 
girna, to desire, from gjarn; eager; Goth. 
gairnjan, to long for, from -gairns, de- 
sirous (Teut. type *gernoz). B. Again, the 
adj. is from the verb appearing in O. H. G. 
gerón, G. be-gehren, to long for; allied to 
Gk. xaípev, to rejoice, xapá, joy, Skt. 
hary, to desire, (4/GHER.) 

Yearn (2) to grieve. (E.) Also spelt 
earn, ern; Hen. V. ii. 3. 3, ii. 3.6; Jul. 
Cas. ii. 2. 129; Merry Wives, iii. 5. 45; 
Rich. II. v. 5. 76; Hen. V. iv. 3. 26; the 
prefixed y- being due to A.S. prefix ge-, 
as in the case of year. From A.S. eorn- ; 
as in eorn-igende, murmuring ; eorn-ful, 
anxious; ¢orn-/ic, diligent ; perhaps allied 
to Earnest. 

Yeast. (E) M.E. yeest, yest. A.S. 
gist, yeast. + Du. gest, gist, N. Fries. jest, 
Icel. jast, jastr, Swed. jäst, Dan. gier, 
G. güscht, gischt. Teut. base *yest-. All 
from 4/YES, to ferment, appearing in 
O. H. G. jesan, G. gähren, to ferment, Gk. 
(eeır, to boil, (eorös, fervent. See Zeal. 
Der. yeast-y or yest-y, frothy, Hamlet, v. 
2. 199. 

Yede, went. (E) M. E. yede, jede; 
also eode. A.S. ge-eode, also code, went, 
only in the pt. t. Cf. A. S. eodoz, pt. t. pl., 
with Goth. zddjédun, pt. t. pl. Perhaps 
A.S. é-=*i-0, from 4/EI, to go. Cf. Skt. 
ayät, zyat, he went. Brugm. i. $ 309 (2); 
ii. $ 478. 

Yelk ; see Yolk. 

Yell. (E) M.E. yellen. A.S. gellan, 
giellan, to cry out, resound. + Du. gz//en, 
Icel. ge//a, also gjalla (pt. t. ga//), Dan. 
gielle, gialde, Swed. gilla, G. gellen, to 
sound loud and shrill. Teut. type *ge//an-, 
pt. t. *gall. Allied to Icel. gala, pt. t. gol, 
to sing, O. H. G. galan; A.S. galan, 
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pt. t. 227, whence E. nightin-gale. 
stan-iel, 

Yellow. (E. M. E. yelwe, yelu. A.S. 
geolo, geolu, yellow. + Du. geel, G. gelb. 
Teut. type *ge/woz, Idg. type *ghelwos. 
Allied to L. heluus, light yellow, Gk. 
xAön, young verdure of trees, Russ. ze/e- 
nuit, green, Skt. hari, green, yellow. 
Further allied to Gall (I). Der. yolk. 

yellow-hammer, yellow - am- 
mer, a song-bird. (E.) The A is an 
ignorant insertion; ammer answers to A.S. 
amore, a small bird.4- M. Du. emmerick, a 
yellow-ammer, G. gelbammer, goldammer, 
yellow-ammer or gold-ammer, emmerling, 
the same; O. H. G. amero. 

Yelp, to bark shrilly. (E.) M.E. yel- 
pen, also to boast. A.S. gielpan, pt. t. 
gealp, pp. golpen, to boast, exult, talk 
noisily. + Icel. gjd/pa, to yelp; M.H.G. 
gelfen. Allied to Yell. Cf. Yap. 

Yeoman. (E.) M. E. yoman, also 
yeman. It appears to answer to an A. S. 
*géaman (not found), which might become 
*geáman ; these would give yeman, 
yoman in M.E. The word is cleared up 
by the existence of O. Fries. gáman, a 
villager, from ga, also gd, a village, and 
man, a man; so also M. Du. goymannen, 
arbitrators appointed to decide disputes, 
from M. Du. gouwe, a hamlet (Hexham). 
Cf. also G. gau, a province, Goth. gawi, 
a district; O. H. G. gawi (without muta- 
tion), and O. H. G. gewi (with mutation), 
like Bavarian giz, whence gäumann,  land- 
mann.' Observe yore, as compared with 
year. Many solutions have been proposed 
of this difficult word. 

Yerk, the same as Jerk. 

Yes. (E) A strengthened form of yea. 
M. E. yis, yus. A. S. gise, gese, yes. Prob. 
short for gea swa, i.e. yea, so; see Yea. 

Yesterday. (E) M. E. yisterdai ; 
from A.S. geostra, giestra (yester-), and 
dag, a day.4- Du. gisteren, dag van gister, 
G. gestern ; Goth. gistradagis, tomorrow. 
B. Cf. Lat. Aester- in hes-ter-nus, adj., 
belonging to yesterday; where again the 
syllable Aes- is cognate with Icel. ger, 
Dan. gaar, Swed. går, Lat. ker-i, Gk. x0és, 
Skt. Ayas, yesterday. The suffix -/er is 
of a comparative form, as in 27-fer-tor, Sc. 
Brugm. i. §§ 624, 923. 

Yet. (E) M.E. yet, yit. A.S. git, 
get, giet, moreover. + O. Fries. četa, ita, 
M. H. G. zezuo, ieze, yet; cf. G. jets-t, 
now. Origin obscure. 
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Yew, a tree. (E) M.E. ew. A.S. iw, 
+ Icel. yr, G. eibe, O. H. G. twa, yew. 
We also find Irish eo, W. yw, ywen, Corn. 
hivin, Bret. ivin, a yew. Y Not allied to 
ivy. 

Tex, to hiccough. (E.) M.E. yexen, 
yesken. A. S. giscian, to sob, sigh. Trob. 
allicd to L. Azscere, to yawn, Aiäre, to 
yawn; see Yawn. (4/GHEL) 

Yield. (E.) M.E. gelden, yelden, pt. t. 
yald, pp. yolden, to pay; hence, to yield 
up. A.S. geeldan, gildan, pt. t. geald, 

p. golden, to pay, give up. + Du. gelden, 

cel. gjalda, Dan. gielde, to pay; Swed. 
gälla, to be worth; G. gelten, pt. t. galt, 
to be worth; Goth. /ra-gildan, to pay 
back. (Teut. base GELD.) Der. guild. 

Yoke, sb. (E.) M.E.yok. A.S. geoc, 
gioc, ioc, a yoke for oxen. + Du. juk, Icel. 
ok, Dan. aag, Swed. o£, Goth. juk, G. joch. 
Teut. type *yukom, n.; Idg. type *jugom; 
cf. W. tau, L. iugum, Russ. igo, Lith, 
jungas, Gk. (vyiv, Skt. yuga-, a yoke, a 
couple. Lit. ‘that which joins ;’ all from 
the weak grade of 4/YEUG, to join. See 


Join. Der. yoke, vb. 
Yolk, Yelk, yellow part of an egg. 
(E.) M.E. yolke, yelke. A.S. geoleca, 


geolca, the yolk, lit. * yellow part? =A. S. 
geolu, yellow ; see Yellow. 

Yon, adj., at a distance. (E.) M.E. 
yon, jon. A.S.geon, yon; Alfred, tr. of 
Gregory’s Past. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 443.-+ 
Icel. enn, the, orig. that, confused with 
hinn; Goth. jains, G. jener, yon, that. 
B. Allied to Skt. ya-s, who, orig. that; 
Gk. és (for yós). From the same base 
are ye-a, ye-s, ye-t. Der. yond-er, M. E. 
yonder, adv.; cf. Goth. jaindre, adv., 
yonder, thither. 

Yore, formerly. (E.) M.E. yore. A.S. 
geära, adv., formerly; lit. * of years, during 
ycars, orig. gen. pl. of geär ; see Year. 

You. (E.) Properly the dat. and acc. 
of ye; see Ye. 

your. (E) M.E. your. A.S. eówer, 
your; orig. gen. pl. of gé, ye; see Ye. 
Der, your-s, M. E. youres, from A. S. 
Zowres, gen. sing. masc. and neut. of ower, 
your, possessive pronoun. 

Young. (E) M.E.yong, yung. A.S. 
geong, giung, tung, young. + Du. jong, 
Icel. ungr, Dan. Swed. ung, G. jung, 
Goth. juggs (for *ungs). Teut. *yun- 
goz, short for *yuwungoz. PB. These 
forms answer to Lat. zuwencus, a young 
animal, heifer ; cf. Skt. yuvaza-, W. ieuanc, 
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young. Other forms (without the final 
guttural) are L. iuuenis, Lith. jaunas, 
Skt. yuvan, Russ. iunuii, young; from 
Idg. base *yuwen-. Der. young-ling, 
young-ster ; also youn-ker, borrowed from 
Du. jonker, jonkheer, i. e. young sir, com- 
poendet of jong, young, and heer, sir, a 
ord. 

youth. (E.) M.E. youthe; earlier 
juwebe, zuzede, youth. A. S. geogod, 
geogud, iugud. [The middle g became w, 
and then disappeared. ]4-O.Sax. juguð, Du. 
jeugd, G. jugend, O. H.G. jugund; Teut. 
type *yugunthiz, f. (where -unth->A. S. 
-0> -ud); from Idg. base *yuwənt-, which 
is from *yuwen- (above). Cf. L. ¿uuenta ; 
also L. ¿uuentás, Skt. yuvata, youth. 

Yowl; see Yawl (2). 

Yucca, a genus of American liliaceous 
plants. (Span. — Caribbean.) Span. yuca, 
said to be a word of Caribbean origin. 

Yule, Christmas. (E.) M. E. zole, yole. 
A.S. geol, geohol, the feast; also zula, 
gčola, the name of a month. December 
was called se Zrra geöla, the former 
yule; and January se @ftera geöla, the 
latter yule. We also find Icel. 707, a feast 
in December, Jlir, December, and Goth. 
jiuleis, November. Of disputed origin. 
q The attempt to connect this word with 
wheel is futile. 

Ywis, certainly. (E.) M. E. ywis, iwis; 
often written Jw7s, /-wis, in MSS., whence, 
by a singular error, the fictitious verb wés, 
to know, has been evolved by lexicogra- 
phers, though unknown to our old MSS. 
A.S. gewis, adj., certain, which came to be 
used as an adverb. ß. Here the ge- is a 
mere prefix; see Y- (above); the adj., 
wis, certain, answers to Teut. type *ev5soz, 
Idg. type *wid-tos, an old pp. signifying 
‘known,’ hence ‘sure’ ; from 4/ W EID, to 
know. (dt > ss.) See Wit, vb. + Du. 
gewis, adj. and adv., certain, certainly ; 
G. gewiss, certainly; Icel. vss, certain, 
Dan. vis, Swed. viss, certain; Dan. vist, 
Swed. visst, certainly. 


Zamindar, Zemindar, a land- 
holder. (Hind. — Pers.) Hind. zamindar, 
a land-holder. = Pers. zamin, earth, land 
(allied to L. Aumus); dar, holding, pos- 
sessing. 

Zanana, Zenana, the female apart- 
ments. (Hind. — Pers) Hind. zanána, 
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the women’s apartments. — Pers. zanan, 
women; pl. of za», a woman, which is 
cognate with E. Quean. 

Z , a buffoon. (Ital.— Gk. — Heb.) 
O. Ital. Zane, Ital. Zanni, a familiar form 
of Giovanni, John; used to mean “a sillie 
John, a gull, a noddie, clowne, foole, simple 
fellowe in a plaie, Florio. — Gk. 'Iodvvzs, 
John. = Heb. Yökkänän, i.e. the Lord 
graciously gave. — Heb. Y2, the Lord; 
khänan, to shew mercy. 

Zariba, Zareeba, an enclosure, slight 
defence. (Arab.) Used in newspapers with 
reference to the war in the Soudan. = Arab. 
zaribat, *a fold, a pen, an enclosure for 
cattle; den or haunt of wild beasts; 
lurking-place of a hunter;' Rich. Dict. 
P. 775: 

Zeal. (F.—L. — Gk.) Formerly zele. 
= M. F. zele, *zeale;' Cot. (Mod. F. zèle.) 
= L. zelum, acc. of zelus, zeal. = Gk. (NAos, 
ardour. Doric (dAos, Idg. type *yä-los; 
perhaps from yd, to drive; as in Skt. yar, 
a driver (Prellwitz). Der. zeal-ot, M. F. 
zelote, ‘zealous,’ Cot.; from L. zölötes, 
Gk. (nAwrns, a zealot. 

Zebra. (Port. — W. African.) Port. 
zebra (Span. cebra, zebra). According to 
Littré, the word is of Ethiopian origin, 
but this is due to some mistake, as the 
name originated in Congo. (N. and Q., 9 
S. v. 480.) 

Zedoary, an E. Indian root resembling 
ginger. (F. —Low L.— Pers.) M.F. zedo- 
aire, Cot.—- Low L. zedoaria. Pers. zad- 
wär, zidwär, zedoary; also spelt jadwar. 
q The O. F. forms were citouart, citoual, 
citoal; whence M. E. cetewale, Chaucer, 
C. T. 13691. 

Zend, an ancient Persian dialect. 
(Zend.) Properly the translation into the 
Pehlevi language of the Avesta, or Zoro- 
astrian scriptures; but commonly used to 
denote the language, an ancient Persian 
dialect, in which the Avesta is written. 
It is supposed that Avesta means the 
‘text,’ and Zend the ‘commentary’ or 
‘explanation.’ The word zezd is mod. 
Persian (Palmer) ; also written zand 
(Richardson) ; and corresponds to Zend 
zaijiti, knowledge, information, appearing 
in the compounds 4-2ai#ti, faiti-zaisiti, 
knowledge, and answering to an Idg. 
form *ganti, from the Idg. root GEN, 
to know (Fick, i. 67, 321). See Can 
(1). B. Avesta has been explained as 
meaning 'the settled' text (Skt. ava- 
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sthita, from ava-sthä, to be firm: root 
STA); or, otherwise, as meaning 'that 
which is proclaimed or made known" (cf. 
Skt. d-vid, to report: root WEID). See 
Max Müller, Lectures, 8th ed. i. 237. 

Zenith. (F.—Span.—Arab.) M.E. 
senyth.=O.F. cenith; F. zénith. - Span. 
zenit, O. Span. zenith. Arab. samt, a way, 
road, path, tract, quarter; whence samt- 
ur-ras, the zenith, vertical point of the 
heavens; also as-samt, an azimuth. 
‚Samt was pronounced semt, of which Span. 
zenit is a corruption; again, samt is here 
short for samt-ur-ras or semt-er-ras (as 
above), lit. the way overhead, from ras, 
the head. See Azimuth. 

Zephyr. (F.—L.—Gk.) M.F. zephyre, 
the west wind. — L. zephyrum, acc. of 
zephyrus, the west wind. — Gk. (épupos, 
the west wind. 

Zero. (Ital. — Low L. — Arab.) Ital. 
zero, short for zefiro. = Low L. zephyrum 
(Devic). = Arab. sz/r, a cipher; see 
Cipher. 

Zest. (F.—L.—Gk.) Formerly a chip 
of orange or lemon-peel, used for flavour- 
ing drinks; hence, something that gives a 
relish, or simply a relish. =M. F. zest, “the 
thick skin whereby the kernell of a wallnut 
is divided,' Cot.; hence, a slice of lemon- 
peel. — L. schistus, schistos, lit. cleft, di- 
vided. = Gk. oxıorös, divided, = Gk. oxí- 
(ev, to cleave; see Schist. " ( 

Zigzag, having sharp, quick turns. (F. 
-G.) F. Poma E a zigzag ; 
[whence zzc£zac£ segeln, to tack, in sail- 
ing.) Reduplicated from zacke, a tooth ; 
with reference to zacken-werk, notched 
work ; hence zickzack is “in an indented 
manner. Cf. E. Fries. Za£Zez, to notch 
(whence E. tack, in sailing). See Tack. 

Zinc, a metal. (F.-G.) F. zínc.=G. 
zink, zinc; of uncertain origin. Perhaps 
allied to stm, tin; and meaning ‘tin-like.’ 
But see Schade. 

Zodiac, an imaginary belt in the 
heavens, Gataining the twelve signs. (F. 
—L.-Gk.) F. zodiaque. = L. zödiacus. 
=Gk. (wdarós, sb., the zodiacal circle; 
so called from containing the twelve con- 
stellations chiefly represented by animals. 
= Gk. (wörarös, adj., belonging to animals. 
=Gk. (gdiov, a small animal; dimin. of 
(Gov, a living creature. See Zoology. 

Zone, a belt. (F.—L.—Gk.) F. zone. 
=L. zöna.=Gk. (avn, a girdle; for *(da- 
vn. = Gk. (ovvvyu (= *(wo-vvpa), I gird. 
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Cf. Lith. jsta, a girdle, from 72s/7, to gird. 
(y YOS,) 

Zoology. (Gk) From Gk. (Zo, a 
living creature, animal; and -Aoyía, allied 
to Adyos, discourse, from Aéyew, to speak. 
B. Gk. (Gov is neut. of (wos, living; allied 
to (am, life, (aev, (gv, to live. Allied to 
Zend ji, to live; see Vivid. (4/GwEI.) 
Brugm. ii. $ 488. 

a opierte. (F.—Gk.) F. soophyte. = 
Gk. (wópurov, a living being; an animal- 
plant. = Gk, (wó-s, living ; puró», a plant, 
that which has grown, from «v, to pro- 
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duce, grow, from 4/BHEU, to exist. 
Be. 

Zouave, one of a body of soldiers = 
the French service, orig. Arabs, (F.— 
African.) F. Zouave. =Ñ. African ee 
a tribe of Kabyles living among the Jur- 
jura mountains in Algeria. 

Zymotic, a term applied to diseases, 
in which a poison works through the body 
like a ferment. (Gk.) Gk. (upwrixds, 
causing to ferment.=Gk. (vuów, I cause 
to ferment. = Gk. (úun, leaven. Allied to 
L. ¿ús, broth; see Juice. 


See 
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I. 


LIST OF PREFIXES 


THE following is a list of the principal prefixes in English, shewing their origin. 
It is, perhaps, not quite exhaustive, but contains nearly all of any consequence. For 
further information, see the etymologies of the words a-down, &c., in the Dictionary. 


A- (1), in a-down. (E.) See Of- (below). 
A- (2), in a-foot. (E.) See On- (below). 
A- (3), in a-long. (E.) See An- (5). 
A- (4), in a-rise. (E.) A.S. ā-, intensive 
prefix to verbs.+Goth. us-, ur-; G. er-. 

A- (5), in a-chieve. (F.—L.) See Ad-. 

A- (6), in a-vert. (L.) See Ab-. 

A-(7),in a-mend. (F.—L.) See Ex- (1). 

A- (8), ina-las. (F.—L.) O.F.a-; from 
L. ah! interj. 

A- (9), in a-byss. (Gk.) See An- (2). 

A- (10), in a-do. (E.) For at do. 

A- (11), in a-ware. (E) M.E. i- ; y-; 
A. S. ge-, prefix. See Y-. 

A- (12), in a-pace. (E.) Fora pace; a 
for az, indef. art. 

A- (13), in a-vast. (Du.) Du. hou vast, 
hold fast. (Doubtful.) 

A- (14), in a-pricot. (Arab.) Arab. al, 
def. art. See Al- (4). 

Ab- (1); ab-dicate, ab-undance. (L.; or 
F.—L.) L. ab, from. Lengthened to abs- 
in abs-cond; cf. Gk. dy. + E. of; Gk. 
ámó; Skt. apa, away from. See Apo-, 
Of-. This prefix also appears as a-, adv-, 
av-, v-; ex. a-vert, adv-ance, av-aunt, 
v-anguard. 

Ab- (2); ab-breviate. (L.) Used for L. ad; 
see Ad-. 

Abs-; abs-cond, abs-ent, abs-tain, abs- 
tract. (L.; or F.—L.) L. abs-, extended 
form of ab; see Ab- (1). 

Ac-; see Ad-. Also for A- (4) in ac- 
cursed ; and for A- (2) in ac-knowledge. 

Ad-; ad-apt, ad-dress. (L.; or F.—L.) 
L. ad, to, at, for. + Goth. az, A.S. at, E. 
at. This prefix appears as a-, ab-, ac-, ad-, 
af-, ag-, al-, an-, ap-, ar-, as-, at-; ex.: 
a-chieve, ab-breviate, ac-cede, ad-mire, af- 


fix, ag-gress, al-lude, an-nex, ap-pend, ar- 
rogate, as-sign, at-tract. 
dv-; see Ab- (1). 

Af-; see Ad-. Also for A- (11) in af- 
ford; for A- (4) in af-fright ; and for Ex- 
(1) in af-fray. 

After-. (E.) E. after, prep.; A.S. 
efter. 


AE! see Ad-. 
- (1), all; al-most. See All, p. 12. 

i cr see Ad-. 3 " 

- (3); al-ligator. (Span. —L.) Span. 
el, def. art. - L. EN AN d ee 

Al- (4); al-cohol. (Arab.) Arab. al, 
def. art. This also appears as a-, ar-, as-, 
el-, 1-, Ex.: a-pricot, ar-tichoke, as-sagai, 
el-ixir, l-ute. See L- (2). 

Am-(1); am-bush. (F.—L.) F.em-.— 
L. im-, for in, prep.; see In- (2). 

Ae (2); am-brosia. (Gk.) See An- 

2). 

Am- (3); am-bassador; see Ambi-. 

Am- (4); am-putate. (L.) Short for 
amb-, ambi- ; see below. 

Ambi-, Amb-; ambi-dextrous; amb- 
ition. (L.; or F.—L.; or C.) L. ambi-, 
on both sides, around. 4- Gk. ¿ug ; O. Irish 
imm-; see Ambassador, p. 14. See 
below. 

Amphi-. (Gk. Gk. dygi, on both 
sides, around.+L. amz-; see Ambi-. 

An- (1); see Ad-. 

An- (2), A- (9), negative prefix. (Gk.) 
Gk. áv-, d-, neg. prefix. Hence am- in 
am-brosia; a- in a-byss.+L. ¿2-, E. un-; 
see In- (3), Un- (1). 

- (3); see Ana-. 

An- (4); anoint. (F.—L.) ForF. en-. 

=L. zz, prep. ; see In- (2). 
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An- (5); an-swer. (E.) A.S. ond, in 
reply to, opposite to. + Goth. and- ; 

ent-, G. ent- ; Gk. dvri. Shortened ie a- 
in a- long ; ; and allied to #n-in verbs. See 
Anti- (1), Un- (2). 

An- x an-cestor. (F—L.) See Ante-. 
Ana-, Àn- (3); ana-gram, an-eurism. 
(Gk.) Gk. dvd, upon, on, up. + A. S.-on, 
Goth. ana. See On-. 

Anci-; anci-ent. (F.—L.) See Ante-. 
Ann-; ann-eal. (E.) See Anneal in the 
Dictionary, p. 18. 

Ant-; ant-agonist. (Gk.) See Anti-. 
Ante-. (L.) L. ante, before. Also 
anti-, anci-, ant-, an-; as in anti-cipate, 
anci-ent, ant-ique, an-cestor. 


Anth-; anth-em. (Gk.) See below. 
Anti- (1), Ant-. (Gk) Gk. dvrí, 
against, opposite to. Also az-, anth-, as 
in ant-agonist, anth-em. See An- (5), 
Un- (2). 

Anti- (2); see Ante-. 

Ap-; ap-pend ; see Ad-. 

Aph-; aph-xresis; see below. 


Apo-. (Gk.) Hence fa in oo 
Gk. awd, from, off. + L. ad S. of; see 
Ab- (1), Of-. 

Ar- (1); see Ad-. 

Ar- (2); ar-tichoke; see Al- (4). 

Arch-, Archi-, Arche-; arch-bishop, 
arch- -angel, archi-tect, arche-type. (Gk.) 
Gk. ápxí-, chief. = Gk. äpxeıv, to be first. 

As- (1); as-sign; see Ad-. 

As- d as-tonish; see Ex- (1). 

As- (3); as-sagai; see Al- (4). 

At-; see Ad-. 

Auto-, Auth- self. (Gk.) Gk. abró-s, 
self. Hence auth- in auth-entic; ef- in 
eff-endi. 

Av-; av-aunt. (F.—L.) F. av-; from 
L. ab; see Ab- (1). 


Ba-; ba-lance; see Bi-. 
Be-. (E) A.S. be-, bi-, the same as dj, 
by, prep.; E. dy. 

i-, double. tL) L. d2-, double, from 
an earlier form dui-, related to duo, two. 
+Gk. &-, double, allied to ów, two; Skt. 
dvi-, allied to dva, two; E. twi- in twi-bill. 
Hence F, di- in bi-gamy, F. ġa- in ba-lance; 
and see below. 

Bin-; bin-ocular. (L.) L. din-é, distri- 
butive form allied to ò- (above). 

Bis-; biscuit. (F.—L.) F. dis, L. dis, 
twice; "extended from i- (above). 
twice: see Dis-. 


By-; by-path. A.S. 57; see By, p. 70. 
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Cat-; cat-echism ; see Cata-. 

Cata-, down. (Gk.) Gk. xará, down, 
downwards. Hence cat-, cath-, in cat- 
echism, cath-olic. 

Cath-; cath-olic; see below. 

Circum-, round. (L.) L.circum, around, 
prep. Hence circu- in circu-it. 

Co-, Coi- ; see Com-. 

Col- ; see Com-. 

Com-. (L.or F.—L.) L. com-, together, 
used in composition for cum, prep. to- 
gether. + Gk. cvv, together; see Syn-. 
It appears as co-, col-, com, con-, cor-, 
coun-; ex.: co-agulate, col-lect, com- 
mute, con-nect, cor-rode, coun-cil. Also 
as coi- in coi-l; cou- in cou-ch, cou-sin ; 
co- in co-stive, co-st ; cu- in cu-ll, cu-stom; 
cur-in cur-ry (1). Y Combustion is perhaps 
for comb-ustion, 

Con- ; con-nect; see Com-. 

Contra-, against (L)  L. contra, 
against. Allied to cozz7?- in contro-vert, 
contro-versy; loses final a in Ital. contr- 
alto. Hence F. contre, against, as in 
contr-ol; but the F. form is usually 
written counter- in English. Hence also 
countr-y. 

Cor-; cor-rode; see Com-. 

Cou- ; cou-ch, cou-sin; see Com-. 

Coun-; coun-cil; see Com-. 

Counter-. (F.—L.) See Contra-. 

Cu-; cu-ll, cu-stom ; see Com-. 

Cur-; cur-ry (1); see Com-. 


D-; d-affodil; see De- (1). 

De- (1); de-scend, de-bate. (L.; or F.— 
L.) L. az, down, downward. Used with 
an oppositive sense in de-form; with an 
intensive sense in de-clare, &c. Changed 
to di- in di-stil. Distinct from the prefix 
below. 

De- (2); de-face, de-fame, de-feat, de- 
fray. (F.—L.) F. dé-, O.F. des-, from L. 
dis-, apart; see Dis-. Distinct from the 
prefix above. 

De- (3); de-vil; see Dia-. 

Dea- j dea-con; see Dia-. 

Demi., half. (F.-L.) F. demi. =L. di- 
midius, half; see Demi- in Dict., p. 135. 

Des-; des-cant ; see Dis-. 

Di- (1), double. "(Gk.) Gk. 3:-, double, 
allied to dis, twice, and övVo, two; see Bi-. 
Ex. di-lemma, di-syllable "(often written 
dissyllable). 


Cf.E.| Di- (2), apart, away. (L.) See Dis- 


Di- (3); di-stil ; see De- (1). 
Dia-. (Gk.) Gk. da, through, between. 
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Di- (1). Shortened to 


apart; allied to 
appearing as de-, dea-, 


di- in di-zresis; 
in de-vil, dea-con. 

Dif-; see Dis-. 

Dis-, apart, away. (L.; or F.—L.) L. 
dis-, apart, in two, another form of éés-, 
double; dis- and b¿s- are variants from an 
older form duis-, double, also used in the 
sense in two, apart; see Bis-. Dis- be- 
comes des- in O. French, also dé- in later 
F.; but the O.F. des- is sometimes al- 
tered to dis-, as in dis-cover. The various 
forms are dz-, dif-, dis-, des-, de-, and even 
s-; as in di- -verge, dif- fuse, dis-pel, des- 
cant, de-feat, de-luge, s-pend. 

Dou-; dou- ble; see Duo-. 

Duo-, Du-, two, double. (L.) L. duo, 
two; cognate "with E. two. Only in duo- 
decimo, duo-denum; shortened to du- in 
du-al, du-plicate, &c. Appearing as dou- 
in dou-ble, dou-bt; as do- in do-zen. 

-, badly. (Gk.) Gk. dvs, badly, with 
difficulty. Some connect it with To- (2). 

E- (1); e-normous; see Ex- (1). 

E- (2); e-nough; see Y-. 

E- (3); e-lope. A.F. a-, perhaps for 
O. F. es-, L. ex; see Bx- (1). 

E- (4); e-squire. (F.) This e- is a F. 
addition, of purely phonetic value, due to 
the difüculty which was experienced in 
pronouncing initial sg-, sc-, st-, sp-. So 
also in e-scutcheon, e-state, e-special; to 
which add e-schew. 

Ec-; ec-logue. (Gk.) Gk. èx, also ¿£, 
out. 4- L. ex, Lithuan. zsz, Russ. zz’, out ; 
see Ex- (1). Also el-, ex-, as in el-lipse, 
ex-odus. 

Ef-; see Ex- (1). 

Ef-; ; eff-endi; see Auto-. 

El- (0; el-lipse; see Ec-. 

El- (2); el-ixir; see Al- (4). 

Em- (1); em-brace. (F.—L.) F.em-; 
L. im-, for in; see In- (2). 

Em- (2); em-piric; see En- (2). 

Em- (3); cm-bassy; see Am- (3). 

En- (1); en-close. (F.-L.) F. 
L. zz-; see In- (2). 

En- (2); en-ergy. (Gk) Gk. èv, in.+ 
L. in; A.S. in. Becomes em- before 5, 
in em-piric. See Em- (2), In- (1), In- (2). 

En- (3); en-emy. (F.—L.) Negative 
prefix; see In- (3). 

Endo-, within. (Gk.) Gk. ¿v3o-v, with- 
in; extended from év, in; see En- (2), and 
Indi-. 

Enter-; enter-tain. (F.—L.) F. entre. 
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—L.inter, among; see Inter-. Shortened 
to entr- in ee 
Eph-; see below. 

Ebr sion. (Gk.) Gk. èri, upon.4Skt. 
api; allied to L. o5-. See Ob-. It ap- 
pears as ef-, eph-, in ep-och, eph-emeral. 

Es-; es-cape; see Ex- (1). 

Eso-, within. (Gk.) Gk. éow, within; 
from és, eis, into. 

Eu-, well. (Gk) Gk. ed, well; neut. 
of éús, good. J-Skt. vasu-s, good; cf. Goth. 
ius-iza, better, Hence ev- in ev-angelist. 

Ev-; ev-angelist; see above. 

Ex- (1), out of, very. (L.; or F.—L.) 
L. ex, also 2, out of; also used intensively. 
+Gk. ¿£, éx, out. See Ec-, and see below. 
It appears as a-, as-, e-, ef-, es-, ex-, 155-,5-, 
in a-mend, as-tonish, e-normous, ef-fect, 
es-cape, ex-tend, iss-ue, sample; also as 
af-, a-, in af- fray, a-fraid. 

Ex- (2), out of, away. (Gk) Gk. é, 
out; asin ex-odus. See above. 

Exo-, without. (Gk.) Gk. &w, outside, 
without; adv. from ¿£, out (above). 

Extra-, beyond. (L.) A comparative 
abl. form, from L. ex, out; see Ex- (1). 
Cf. exter- in exter-ior, exter-nal. It appears 
also as s/ra- in stra-nge ; cf. estra-nge. 


For- (1), in place of. (E.) E. for, prep.; 
in for-as-much, for-ever, which might just 
as well be written as separate words in- 
stead of compounds. Allied to Per-, Pro-. 

For- (2); forgive. (E.) A.S. for-, in- 
tensive prefix, +lcel. for-, Dan. for-, Swed. 
Jór-, Du. G. ver-, Goth. fra-, Skt. pore. 

For- (3); for-feit. (F.—L.) F. for-, 
prefix.=L. foris, outside, out of doors, 
Also in for-close, sometimes spelt fore- 
close ; and in for-judge. 

For- (4); for-ward; see Forth-. 

Fore- (1), before. (E.) A.S. fore, for, 
before, prep.; fore, adv. Allied to For- 
(1). See Fore, p. 194. 

_Fore- (2); fore-go. (E.) A bad spell- 

of for-go; see For- (2). 

rt rth-. (E.) In forth-coming, forth- 
with. A.S. Jord, forth; see p. 195. 

Fro-; fro-ward. (Scand.) Icel. oa see 
Fro, p. 200. 


Gain-, against. (Scand.) Icel. geg», 
against. Ex. gain-say. 


Hemi-, half. (Gk) Gk. jj, half. 
L. sémi-, half; see Semi-. Shortened to 
me- in me-grim. 
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Hetero-, other. (Gk. Gk. érepo-s, 
other. 

Holo-, entire. (Gk.) Gk. 8%0-s, entire. 
Homo-, same. (Gk.) Gk. ópó-s, same; 
cognate with E. same. Lengthened to 
homeo-, like, in homceo-pathy. 

Hyper-, above, beyond. (Gk.) Gk. 
úrép, above; see Over-. 

Hypo-, Hyph-, Hyp-. (Gk.) Gk. 
iró, under. + , Under; see Sub-. 
Hence yh- in hyph-en; Ay?- in hyp- 
allage. 


I- (1); i-gnoble; see In- (3). 
Lo. Ham A.S. ge-; ou. 


1); il-lude; see In- (2). 
Il- i: il-legal ; see In- (3). 

Im- (1); im-bed; see In- (1). 

Im- (2); im-mure, im-merge; see In- 
(2). 
Im- (3) ; im-mortal; see In- (3). 

In- (1); in-bom. (E.) A.S. zz, prep. 
It also becomes zz;- before 5 and ?; as in 
im-bed, im-park. See below. 

In- (2); in-clude. (L.; or F.—L.) L. 
in, in. + Gk. êv, in; A.S. zm. See In- 
(1), En- (2). It appears as am-, an-, em-, 
en-, tl-, im-, in-, ir-, in am-bush, an-oint, 
em-brace, en-close, il-lude, im-mure, in- 
clude, ir-ritate. 

In- (3), negative prefix. (L.) L. ¿n-, 
neg. prefix. + Gk. dy-, d-, neg. prefix; E. 
un-, before nouns. See An- (2), A- (9), 
Un- (1). It appears as en-, ¿-, ¿l-, im-, 
in-, ir-, in en-emy, i-gnoble, il-legal, im- 
mortal, in-firm, ir-regular. 

Indi-, Ind-; indi-genous, ind-igent. 
(L.) O. Lat. indu, within. + Gk. &vöor, 
within ; see Endo-. 

Intel- ; see below. 

Inter-, between. (L.) L. inter, between. 
A comparative form, allied to L. znter-zor, 
within; cf. L. ¿nter-nus, internal. It 
appears as ¿ntel- in intel-lect, enter- in 
enter-tain; and cf. entr-ails; see Enter-. 
Closely allied are L. ¿ntro-, within, intra-, 
within. 

Intra-, within; see Inter-. 

Intro-, within; see Inter-. 

Ir- (1); ir-ritate; see In- (2). 

Ir- (2); ir-regular; see In- (3). 

Iss-; iss-ue. (F.-L.) F. ¿ss-, from L. 
ex; see Ex- (1). 


Juxta-, near. (L.) 


L. zwxà, near. 
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L- (1); l-one. (E.) Short for a//; 1-one = 
al-one. See Al- (1). 

I- (2); l-ute. (Arab.) Short for Arab. al, 
the, def. art. See Al- (4). 


Male-, Mal-, Mau-, badly. (L.; or 
F.—L.) L. male, badly, ill; whence F. 
mal, which becomes mau- in mau-gre. 

Me-; me-grim; see Hemi-. 

Meta-, Meth-, Met-, among, with, 
after; also used to imply change. (Gk.) 
Gk. perá, among, with, after.-A.S. mid, 
G. mit, Goth. mith, with. It appears also 
as meth- in meth-od, met- in met-eor. 

Min-; min-ster; see Mono-. 

Mis- (1); mis-deed ; mis-take. (E. and 
Scand.) A.S. mis, wrongly, amiss. + 
Icel. Dan. Du. més- ; Swed. mzss-; Goth. 
missa-, wrongly. Allied to miss, vb. 

Mis- (2), badly, ill. (F.-L.) O.F. 
mes-, from L. minus, less; used in a de- 
preciatory sense. Appearing in mis-ad- 
venture, mis-alliance, mis-chance, mis- 
chief, mis-count, mis-creant, mis-nomer, 
mis-prise, mis-prision. Quite distinct from 
Mis- (1). 

Mono-, Mon-, single. (Gk.) Gk. 
povo-s, single, sole, alone. Hence mon-%, 
min-ster. 

Multi-, Mult-, many. (L.; orF.—L.) 


From L. multus, much, many. 


N- (1); n-ewt, n-ickname, n-uncle. (E.) 
A newt=an ewt, where the prefixed » is 
due to the indef. article. V-ickname = an 
eke-name. Mynuncle=mine uncle, where 
the 2 is due to the possessive pronoun. 
In »-once, the prefixed z is due to the dat. 
case of the def. article, as seen in M. E, 
for then anes, lit. “for the once.’ 

N- (2), negative prefix. (E. or L.) In 
n-one, the prefixed » is due to A. S. ze, 


not. In z-«/, it is due to the cognate 
L. ze, not. See Ne-. 
Ne-, Neg-. (L) L. ne, not; mec 


(whence neg- in neg-ligere), not, short for 
ne-que, nor, not. In ne-farious, neg-ation, 
neg-lect, neg-otiate, ne-uter. See N- (2). 

Non-, not. (L.; or F.—L.) L. non, 
not; O, Lat. zoenum, for *ne oinom, i. e. 
ne ünum, not one; see above. It appears 
as um- in um-pire, for numfpire. 


O-; o-mit; see Ob-. 

Ob-. (L.; or F.—L.) L. ob, near; allied 
to Gk. éwi, upon, near; Skt. afi, more- 
i over, Lith. age, near. See Epi-. The 
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force of ob- is very variable; it appears as 
0-, ob-, oc-, of-, op-, also as extended to 
os- (for ops?) in o-mit, ob-long, oc-cur, 
of-fer, op-press, os-tensible. 

-; oc-cur; see Ob-. 

Of- (1); of-fal. (E.) A.S. of, of, off, 
away. This word is invariably written of 
in composition, except in the case of offal, 
where its use would have brought three /’s 
together.J-L. ab, Gk. dwé; see Ab- (1), 
Apo-. It appears as a- in a-down. 

Of- (2); of-fer; see Ob-. 

Off- ; see Of- (1). 

On-, on, upon. (E.) A.S. or, on.+Gk. 
áva. See Ana- (above). It often appears 
as a-, as in a-foot, a-sleep, &c. 

5 Op-press; see Ob-. 

Or- (1); or-deal, or-ts. (E.) A.S.or-; 
cognate with Du. oor-, O. Sax. and G. ur-, 
Goth. us, away, out of. 

Or- (2); or-lop. (Du.) Short for Du. 
over, cognate with E. over; see Over-. 

Os- ; os-tensible; see Ob-. 

Out-. (E) A.S. at, adv., E. out. 
Goth. uż, G. aus, Skt. ud, out. Shortened 
to utt- in utt-er; and to z£- in ut-most. 

Outr-; outrage. (F.— L.) F. outre. = 
L. ultra, beyond; see Ultra-. 

Over-. (E.) A.S. ofer, E. over, prep. + 
Goth. ufar, L. s-uper, Gk. bmép, Skt. upari, 
above. A comparative form allied to Up, 
q.v. See Hyper-, Super-, Or- (2). 


Pa-; pa-lsy; see Para-. 

Palin-, Palim-, again. (Gk.) Gk. 
rádiv, back, again. It becomes palim- in 
palim-psest. 

Pan-, Panto-, all. (Gk.) Gk. wär, 
neut. of más, all; mavro-, decl. form of 
the same, occurring in panto-mime. 

Par- (1); par-son; see Per-. 

Par- (2); par-ody; see Para- (1) 

Para- (1), beside. (Gk.) Gk. wapd, be- 
side. Allied to E. for, L. per, also to Gk. 
mepi. See Per-, Peri-, and For- (1). It 
becomes ża- in pa-lsy, jar- in par-ody. 
«| Quite distinct from para- in para-chute, 
para-pet, para-sol, from L. parare. 

Para- (2); para-dise. Zend faíri= 
Gk. repí ; see Peri-. 

Pel-; pel-lucid; see Per-. 

Pen-; pen-insula. (L.) L. pen-e, almost. 

Per-, through. (L.; or F.—L.) L. ger, 
through. Allied to Para- and For- (T). 
It appears also as par- in par-son, par- 
don; as fe/- in pel-lucid ; and as č- in 
pil-grim. 
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Peri-, around. (Gk.) Gk. repí, around. 
-FSkt. pari, Zend pairi, round about, 
Allied to Para-, &c. 

Pil-; pil-grim ; see Per-. 

Po-; po-sition; see Por- (1). 

Pol-; pol-lute; see Por- (1). 

Poly-, many. (Gk.) Written for Gk. 
moAú-, decl. form of moAv-s, much, many. 
Allied to E. ful. 

Por- (1); por-tend. (L.) L. for-, to 
be compared with Gk. rapá, beside (Brug- 
mann, ii. $ 35). See Para- (1). ft 
appears as fol-, por-, in pol-lute, por- 
tend ; and is allied to Zo- in po-sition. 

Por- (2); por-trait; see Pro- (1). 

Post-, after. (L.) L. post, after, behind. 
Hence F. puis, appearing as pu- in pu-ny. 

Pour-; pour-tray; see Pro-. 

Pr- (1); pr-ison; see Pre-. 

Pr- (2); pr-udent ; see Pro- (1). 

Pre-, Pree-, before. (L.) L. pre-, for 
pre, prep. before; for older, * prai. 
Allied to Pro-. This prefix occurs also 
in pr-ison; and is curiously changed to 
pro- in pro-vost; and appears as rea- in 
prea-ch. 

Preter-, beyond. (L.) L. preter, 
beyond; comparative form of pre, before. 

Pro- (1), before, instead of. (L.; or 
F.—L.) L. /rö-, before, in front, used as 
a prefix; also rö, short for prod, abl. 
case used as a preposition, which appears 
in prod-igal. Allied to Gk. mpé, before, 
Skt. fra, before, away; also to E. for. 
See below; and see For- (1). It appears 
also as prof-, pour-, por-, pur-, pr-, in 
prof-fer, pour-tray, por-trait, pur-vey, 
pr-udent ; where four-, por-, pur- are 
due to the F. form four, 

Pro- (2), before. (Gk.) Gk. mpó, before; 
cognate with Pro- (1). In pro-logue, 
pro-phet, pro-scenium, pro-thalamium, 

(3); pro-vost; see Pre-. 

Prod- ; prod-igal; see Pro- (1). 

Prof- ; prof-fer; see Pro- (1). 

Pros-, in addition, towards. (Gk.) Gk. 
Tpós, towards. Allied to Forth- and 
Por- (1). 

Proto-, Prot-, first. (Gk.) From Gk. 
mpato-s, first; superl. form of mpd, before ; 
see Pro- (2). Shortened to 7o£- in prot- 
oxide. 

Pu-; pu-ny;.see Post-. 

Pur-; pur-vey. (F.—L.) See Pro- (1). 


E-; r-ally; see Re-. 
Ra-; ra-bbet; see Re-. 
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Re-, Red-, again. (L.) L. re-, red- 
(only in composition), again, back. Red- 
occurs in red-eem, red-integration, red- 
olent, red-ound, red-undant, red-dition ; 
and is changed to ren- in ren-der, ren-t. 
In re-ly, re-mind, re-new, it is prefixed to 
purely E. words; and in re-call, re-cast, 
to words of Scand. origin. It appears as 
7- in r-ally (1), r-ansom; and as zz- in 
ru-nagate. 2. Ae- is frequently prefixed 
to other prefixes, which sometimes coalesce 
with it, so that such words require care. 
For example, rabbet — re-a-but; ragout = 
re-a-gout; rampart=re-em-part; cf. also 
re-ad-apt, re-col-lect, re-con-cile, re-sur- 
rection, &c. 

Rear-; see Retro-. 

Red-, Ren-; sce Re- (above). 

Rere-; rere-ward; see Retro-. 

Retro-, backwards, behind. (L.) L. 
retrö-, backwards, back again; a com- 
parative form from 7e-, back; see Re-. 
The prefixes rear-, rere-, in rear-guard, 
rere-ward, are due to L. retró, and are of 
F. origin. 


S- (1); s-ober, s-ure ; see Se-. 

S- (2); s-pend ; see Dis-. 

S- (3); s-ample; see Ex- (1). 

S- (4) ; s-ombre ; see p. 501. 

Sans-, without. (F.—L.) F. sans, 
without. — L. size, without; see Sine-. 

Se-, Sed-, away, apart. (L.) L. sē, 
apart; O. Lat. sed-, apart, which is prob- 
ably retained in sed-ition. The orig. sense 
was probably ‘by oneself.’ It appears as 
s- in s-ure; cf. sober. 

Semi-, half. (L.) L. sémz, half. +Gk. 
hpi-, half; see Hemi-. It appears as sin- 
in sin-ciput. 

Sine-, without. (L.) L. size, without ; 
lit. if not. =L. sz, if; ze, not. Hence F. 
sans, without. 

So- ; so-joum; see Sub-. 

Sover-, Sopr-; see Super-. 

Stra-; stra-nge; see Extra-. 

Su-; su-spect ; see Sub-. 

Sub-, under. (L.) L. sub, under, (some- 
times) up. Allied to Gk. iró, under; 
Skt. upa, near, under; also to E. wp and 
of. See Hypo-, Of-, Up-. Sub also ap- 
pears as s-, 50-, st-, SUC=, suf-, SUg-, SUM-, 
sup-, sur-, in s-ombre (?), so-journ, su-spect, 
suc-ceed, suf-fuse, sug-gest, sum-mon, 
sup-press, sur-rogate. It is also extended 
to sus- (for sups-); as in sus-pend. 

Subter-, beneath. (L) L. subter, 
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beneath; comparative form from sub, 

under ; see Sub-. 

„Bu, Suf-, Sug-, Sum-, Sup-; see 
ub-. 

Super-, above, over. (L.) L. super, 
above. + Gk. úrép, over, beyond;-A.S. 
ofer, E. over. See Hyper-, Over-; also 
Sub-. Hence supra-, beyond, L. supra. 
Also sover- in sover-eign, which is a Y. 
form; and sor- in sopr-ano, which is an 
Ital. form. Also F. sur- = L. super. 

Supra-, beyond; see above. 

Sur- (1); sur-rogate; see Sub-. 

Sur- (2); sur-face; see Super-. 

Sus-; A see Sub-. 

Sy-, Syl-, -; see Syn-. 

Sy1-, Vit, mec with. (Gk.) Gk. 
ovv, with. It appears as sy-, syl-, sym-, 
and syz-, in sy-stem, syl-logism, sym- 
metry, syn-tax. 


T- (1); t-wit. (E.) Twit is from A. S. 
@t-wilan, to twit, reproach; thus Z- is 
here used for E. a£. 

T- (2); tawdry. (F.—L) Tawdry is 
for Saint Awdry; thus ¢- is here the final 
letter of sain-t. 

T- (3); t-autology. (Gk.) Here ¢- repre- 
sents Gk. 7ó, neuter of def. article. 


Thorough-, through. (E) Merely 
another form of E. through. 
To- (1), to-day. (E) A.S. £o, to. 


To- (2), intensive prefix. (E.) Obsolete, 
except in to-órake. A.S. tõ- apart, 
asunder; prob. cognate with L. dis-, 
apart. See Dis. @ Some connect it 
with Gk. dvs- ; see Dys-. 

Tra-, Tran-; see below. 

Trans-, beyond. (L.) L. trans, beyond. 
Shortened to Zran- in tran-scend ; and to 
tra- in tra-duce, tra-verse, &c. Hence 
F. tres-, occurring in tres-pass; and ¿re- 
in tre-ason. 

Tre- (1), Tres-. (F.—L.) See above. 

Tre- (2); tre-ble. (F.—L.) See below. 

Tri- (1), thrice. (L.) L. £z-, thrice; 
allied to ¢rés, three. Hence tri-ple, tre- 
ble, &c.; and /ra- in tra-mmel. 

Tri- (2), thrice. (Gk.) Gk.7pt-, thrice ; 
allied to 7pía, neut. of rpets, three. Hence 
tri-gonometry, &c. 

Twi-, double, doubtful. (E.) A.S. zwi-, 
double; allied to ¢wa, two. Hence twi- 
bill, twi-light. 


Ultra-, beyond. (L.) L. ultra, beyond; 
allied to O. Lat. ulter, adj., appearing in 
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ulter-ior, which see in Dict. Hence F. 
outre, beyond, appearing in outr-age; also 
in E utter-ance (2), corruption of F. outr- 
ance. 

Um-; um-pire; see Non-. 

Un- (1) negative prefix to nouns, &c. 
(E) A.S. un-, not; cognate with L. Zz-, 
not, Gk. áv-, not. See An- (2), In- (3). 

Un- (2), verbal prefix, signifying the 
reversal of an action. (E. A.S. un-, 
verbal prefix; cognate with Du. oxt-, 
ent-, G. ent-, O.H.G. ant-, Goth. and-. 
The same as E. az- in an-swer; see 
An- (5), Anti-. 

Un- (3); un-til, un-to. 
See un-to in Dict., p. 584. 

Un- (4), Uni-, one. (L.) L. ün-us, 
one; whence uni-vocal, with one voice; 
un-animous, of one mind; &c. Cognate 
with E. one. 

Under-. (E.) A.S. under, E. under, 

rep. 

E -. (E) A.S. up, E. up, prep. Allied 
to Of, Sub-, Hypo-. 

Ut-, Utt-. (E.) See Out. 
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Utter-. (F.-L.) Only in utter-ance 
(2). F. outre, L. ultra; see Ultra-. 


V-; v-an (1). (F.—L.) See Ab- (1). 

Ve-, apart from. (L.) L. uč-, apart 
from. Only in ve-stibule, and (possibly) 
in ve-stige. 

Vice-, Vis-, in place of. (L.; or F. — L.) 
L. uice, in place of, whence O. F. vis, the 
same. The latter appears only in vis- 
count. 


Wan, negative prefix; see Wanton in 
its due place; p. 599. 

With-, against. (E) A.S. wid, 
against ; the sense is preserved in with- 
stand. In with-hold, with-draw, it signi- 
fies * back.’ 


Y-; y-wis, y-clept. (E.) A.S. ge- 
prefix; M. E. z-, y-. This prefix appears 
as a- in a-ware, as ¿- in i-wis (for 
y-wis) and as e- in e-nough. See A- (11), 
E- (2). 


II. SUFFIXES 


THE number of suffixes in modern English is so great, and the forms of several, 
especially in words derived through the French from Latin, are so variable, that an 
attempt to exhibit them all would tend to confusion. The best account of their origin 
is to be found in Brugmann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. An account of Anglo-Saxon suffixes is given at p. 119 of 
March, Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. Lists of Anglo-Saxon 
words, arranged according to their suffixes, are given in Loth, Etymologische angel- 
seechsisch-englische Grammatik, Elberfeld, 1870. Simple accounts of English suffixes 
in general are given in Morris, Historical Outlines of English Accidence, pp. 212-221, 
229-242, in Nesfield, Historical English and Derivation, pp. 185-252, and in the two 
Series of my Principles of English Etymology, to which the reader is referred. See 
also Koch, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, vol. iii. pt. 1, pp. 29-76. 
It is clearly established that the Indo-germanic languages abound in suffixes, each of 
which was originally intended slightly to modify the meaning of the root to which 
it was added, so as to express the radical idea in a new relation. The force of many 
of these must, even at an early period, have been slight, and in many instances it is 
difficult to trace it; but in some instances it is still clear, and the form of the suffix 
is then of great service. The difference between /ov-er, lov-ed, and lov-¿ng is well 
marked, and readily understood. One of the most remarkable points is that most 
Indo-germanic languages delighted in adding suffix to suffix, so that words are not 
uncommon in which two or more suffixes occur, each repeating, it may be, the sense 
of that which preceded it. Double diminutives such as partz-c-le, i.e. a little little 
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part, are sufficiently common. The Lat. superl. suffix -7s-sz-mus is a simple example 
of the use of a treble suffix, which really expresses no more than is expressed by -mus 
alone in the word Zri-mus. The principal Indo-germanic suffixes, as given by 
Brugmann, are these: -0, -2, -2, -J/0, -100, -M0, -mi, -men (-mon), -meno (-menã), -no, 
-tno, -ni, -nu, -en (-on), -ent (-ont), -lo, -li, -ro, -ri, -ru, -er (-or), -es (-05), -to, 
mento, -ti, -ti-on, -tā-ti, -tu, -ti-ti, -ter (tor, tr), «tiro, -id, -d, -d-en, -d-on, -tü-den, 
-do, -go, -ko, -k, -sqo, -sqa, -bho. But these can be readily compounded, so as to form 
new suffixes; so that from -men-to was formed -mento (as in E. argu-ment). 

One common error with regard to suffixes should be guarded against, namely, that 
of mis-dividing a word so as to give the suffix a false shape. This is extremely 
common in such words as logi-c, civi-c, belli-c-ose, where the suffix is commonly spoken 
of as being -ic or -zc-ose. This error occurs, for instance, in the elaborate book on 
English Affixes by S. S. Haldemann, published at Philadelphia in 1865 ; a work which 
is of considerable use as containirfg a very full account, with numerous examples, of 
suffixes and prefixes. The truth is that cívi-c (Lat. ciuicus) is derived from Lat. czuz-, 
declensional stem of czwz-s, a citizen, with the suffix -cus (Idg. -£o); and /egz-c is 
from Gk. Aoyi-xós, from Aoyı-, for Adyo-, declensional stem of Aöyos, a discourse, with 
the suffix -«os, as before. Compare Lat. ciui-tas, Gk. Aoyo-paxta. Of course, words 
in -z-c are so numerous that -Zc has come to be regarded as a suffix at the present 
day, so that we do not hesitate to form Vo//a-zc as an adjective of Volta; bnt this is 
English misuse, not Latin etymology. Moreover, since both -2- and -%o are Idg. 
suffixes, such a suffix as -t-os, -2-c2és, is possible both in Greek and Latin; but in the 
particular words above cited it is clearer to consider the -2- as due to the original stem. 

One more word of warning may perhaps suffice. If we wish to understand a suffix, 
we must employ comparative philology, and not consider English as an absolutely 
isolated language, with laws different from those of other languages of the Aryan 
family. Thus the -/% in tru-th is the -ð of A. S. /r2ow-d, gen. case /röow-de, fem. sb. 
This suffix answers to that seen in Goth. gabaur-ths, birth, gen. case gabaur-thais, fem. 
sb., belonging to the -2-stem declension of Gothic strong substantives. The true 
suffix is therefore to be expressed as Teut. -/A7, cognate with Idg. -fz, so extremely 
common in Latin; cf. dö-ti-, dowry, men-ti-, mind, mor-ti-, death, mes-si- (<met-ti-), 
harvest, that which is mown. Hence, when Horne Tooke gave his famous etymology 
of truth as being ‘that which a man ¢roweth, he did in reality suggest that the -£z- in 
Lat. mor-té- is identical with the -/ in mori-t-ur or in ama-t; in other words, it was 
a mere whim. 


111. SELECT LIST OF LATIN AND 
GREEK WORDS 


In the former edition of this work a list of Indo-germanic roots was given, as 
determined, for the most part, by Fick. The later researches of Brugmann and others 
have much modified the former results, chiefly because the vowel-sounds have been 
more exactly appreciated. As a list of roots is not usually much required in practice, 
it has been here replaced by a useful and practical list of some of the more important 
words in Latin and Greek which are, mostly, of rather frequent occurrence in English 
compounds and derivatives. In some cases, the form of the root is given, chiefly when 
the derivatives from it are rather numerous. Both of these lists might be largely increased, 
but it has not been deemed worth while to include such words as present no difficulty. 
For example, the Greek word xócuos, order, is purposely omitted, because its deri- 
vatives (viz. cosm-ic, cosm-etic, and words beginning with cosmo-) can readily be found 
at p. 114. On the other hand, the Greek dAAos is inserted, for the sake of such 
derivatives as par-all-ax, par-all-el. 
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SELECT LIST OF LATIN WORDS 


THE following list contains the principal Latin words which are (mostly) produc- 
tive of rather numerous derivatives in English, and readily admit prefixes. Words that 
have produced but few derivatives, or that are of no especial interest, are excluded. 


ac-, as in ac-er, ac-idus, ac-ütus, sharp — 
acerbity, acid, acrid, acrimony, acumen, 
acute, aglet, ague, eager, eglantine, 
exacerbate. (4/AK, to be sharp.) 

@dé-s, a temple —edify, edile; cf. estuary, 
ether, oasthouse. (4/AIDH, to burn.) 
aqu-us, equal —adequate, equal, equa- 
nimity, equation, equilibrium, equindx, 
equipollent, equity, equivalent, equivocal, 
iniquity. . 

ag-ere, to drive — act, agent, agile, agitate, 
agriculture, ambiguous, coagulate, cogent, 
cogitate, counteract, enact, essay, exact, 
examine, exigent, peregrination, pilgrim, 
prodigal, transact. Cf. Gk. yew ; p. 644. 


(AAG to drive.) 
alb-us, white—alb, album, albumen, 
auburn, 


al-ere, to nourish, grow up — adolescent, 
ndult, aliment, alimony, altar, altitude, 
alto, coalesce, contralto, exalt, haughty, 
hautboy, proletarian. (4/AL, to nourish.) 
al-ius, other —alias, alien, alibi, aliquot, 
alter, altercation, alternate, subaltern. Cf. 
Gk. dAXos ; p. 645. 

am-äre, to love — amatory, amenity, 
amiable, amicable, amity, amorous, amour, 
enamour, enemy, enmity, inimical, para- 
mour. 

ambul-äre, to walk —amble, ambulance, 
ambulation, cireumambulate, perambulate. 
ang-ere, to choke — angina, anguish, 
anxious; cf. ail, anger, awe, ugly. (4/ 
AGH, to choke.) 

anim-a, breath, anim-us, mind — animal, 
animadvert, animate, animosity ; equani- 


mity, magnanimous, pusillanimous, unani- | ( 


mous. (AN, to breathe.) 

ann-us, a year — annals, anniversary, 
annual, biennial, triennial, &c. ; perennial, 
superannuate. 

apt-us, fit —adapt, adept, apt, aptitude, 
attitude, inept. (4/AP, to bind.) 

agu-a, water — aqua-fortis, aquatic, aqua- 
rium, aquarius, aqueduct, aqueous, ewer, 
sewer (1), subaqueous; cf. ait, eyot, island. 

arm-a, arms — alarm, alarum, ambry 
(aumbry), arm (2), arms, armada, arma- 
dillo, armament, armistice, armour, army. 


art-em, acc., skill — art, artifice, artillery, 
artisan, inert. 

asper, rough — asperity, exasperate. 

audi-re, to hear — audible, audience, 
audit, obedient, obeisance, obey, oyer, 
oyez. 

aug-ére, to increase — auction, augment, 
august, author, auxiliary; cf. eke (1). 
(M AUG, to increase.) 

aur-is, the ear —auricula, auricular, aus- 
cultation, scout (1) ; cf. ear (1). 

aur-um, gold — aureate, dory, loriot, 
or (3), oriel, oriflamme, oriole, ormulu, 
orpiment, orpine. 

aut-s, a bird —auspice, aviary, bustard, 
ostrich. 

barb-a, beard — barb (1), barbel, barber; 
cf. beard. 

barra (Late L.)-— bar, barracks, barrel, 
barricade, barrier, barrister, debar, em- 
bargo, embarrass. 

bass-us, low —abase, base (2), basement, 
bass (1), bass-relief, bassoon, debase. 

bat-ere (popular L.), to beat — abate, 
battalion, batter (1), batter (2), battery, 
battle, battledoor, combat, debate, re- 
bate. 

bell-us, beautiful — beau, beauty, beldam, 
belladonna, belle, embellish. 

bib-ere, to drink— beaver (3), beverage, 
bevy, bib, imbibe, imbrue (embrew). 

bon-us, good — bonny, boon, adj., bounty. 

brächi-a, arms — brace, bracelet, brassart, 
embrace, vambrace. 

dreu-is, short — abbreviate, abridge, breve, 
brevet, breviary, brevity, brief (1), brief 


2). 
brocc-a (Late L.),a pointed stick — broach, 
brocade, broccoli, brochure, brocket, 
broker, brooch. 
bucc-a, mouth — debouch, disembogue, 
embouchure. 
bull-a, a bubble, boss—bill (3), billet 
(1), boil (1), budge (1), bull (2), bullet, 
bulletin, bullion, ebullition, parboil. 
busc-us (popular L.), a bush —ambuscade, 
ambush, bush (1), bouquet, emboss (2). 
bux-us, a box-tree — box (1), box(2), bush 
(2) ; cf. bushel, pyx. 
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caball-us (popular L.), a horse—cavalier, 
cavalcade, cavalry, chevalier, chivalry. 
cad-ere, to fall — accident, cadaverous, 
cadence, caducous, cascade, case (1), 
casual, chance, cheat, coincide, decadence, 
decay, deciduous, escheat, incident, oc- 
casion, occident. . 

cad-ere, to cut — czesura, circumcise, Con- 
cise, decide, excision, incise, precise; 
also homi-cide, sui-cide, &c.; a/so chisel, 
Scissors. 

cel-um, heaven — ceil, ceiling, celestial. 

cal-àre, to summon —calends, calendar, 
conciliate, council, intercalate, reconcile ; 
cf. clämäre (below). 

calc-äre,to tread —caulk, causeway, cock- 
atrice. 

calc-em, acc., lime— calcareous, calcine, 
calculate, calx, chalk. 

cal-zre, to be hot—caldron, calenture, 
caloric, calorific, caudle, chafe, chaldron, 
nonchalant, scald (T). 

camer-a, a chamber—camera, chamber, 
chamberlain, comrade. (YKAM, to bend, 
cover, vault over.) 

camp-us, a plain — camp, campaign, cam- 
pestral, champagne, champaign, champion, 
decamp, encamp, scamp. 

canal-ís, a canal—canal, channel, ken- 
nel (2). 

cancri, lattice-work ~ cancel, chancel, 
chancellor, chancery. 

cand-ere, to shine — candelabrum, candid, 
candidate, candle, candour, cannel-coal, 
censer, chandelier, chandler, incande- 
scent, incendiary, incense (1), incense (2), 
kindle (2. (4/QEND, to shine.) 

can-is, a dog—canine, kennel (1); cf. 
cynic, hound. 

cant-dre, to sing — accent, canorous, cant 
(1), canticle, canto, canzonet, chant, de- 
scant, enchant, incantation, incentive, pre- 
centor, recant ; cf. hen. 

cap-a (popular L.),a cape — cap, caparison, 
cape (1), capuchin, chapel, chaperon, 
chaplet, cope (1), escape, scape. 

cap-er, a goat — cab, cabriolet, caper, 
capricorn, capriole, cheveril, chevron. 

cap-ere, to seize, lay hold of, contain — 
accept, anticipate, cable, caitiff, capable, 
capacious, capsule, captious, captive, 
captor, capture, case (2), casement, cash, 
casket, catch, cater, chase (1), chase (2), 
chase (3), conceit, conceive, conception, 
deceive, deception, encase, enchase, except, 
imperceptible, inceptive, incipient, inter- 
cept, occupy, perceive, perception, precept, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


purchase, receive, receptacle, reception, 
recipe, recipient, sash (1), susceptible; cf. 
haft, heave, heft. (4/QAP, to seize, take 
hold of. 

cap-ut, the head- achieve, cabbage (1), 
cad, cadet, cape (2), capital (1), capital 
(2), capital (3), capitation, capitol, capi- 
tular, capitulate, captain, cattle, chapiter, 
chapter, chattels, chief, chieftain, corporal 
(1), decapitate, hatchment, occiput, preci- 
pice, sinciput. 

carn-, stem of caro, flesh — carnage, 
carnal, carnation, carnival, carnivorous, 
carrion (from caro), charnel, incarnadine, 
incarnation. 

carp-ere, to cull — excerpt, scarce; cf. 
harvest. (4/QERP, to cut.) 

cär-us, dear — caress, charity, cherish; cf. 
whore. 

cas-a, a cottage — casino, cassock (?), 
chasuble. 

cast-us, chaste—caste, castigate, chaste 
chasten, chastise, incest. 

caten-a, a chain—catenary, chain, chig- 
non, concatenation. 

caud-a, the tail—caudal, coward, cue, 
queue. 

causs-a, a cause—accuse, because, cause, 
excuse, recusant, ruse. 

cau-us, hollow —cage, cajole, cave, con- 
cave, excavation, gabion, gaol, jail. 

céd-ere, to come, yield — abscess, accede, 
access, ancestor, antecedent, cease, cede, 
Cess, cessation, cession, cess-pool, concede, 
decease, exceed, excess, incessant, inter- 
cede, precede, predecessor, proceed, recede, 
recess, retrocession, secede, succeed. 

cél-àre, to hide — cell, cellar, conceal, 
occult; cf. hall, hell, hole. (4/QEL, to 
hide.) 

cent-um, a hundred — cent, centenarv, 
centennial, centesimal, centigrade, centi- 
pede, centuple, centurion, century, quintal. 

cér-a, wax — cerecloth, cerement, ceruse. 

cerebr-um, brain — cerebral, cervelas 
(saveloy). 

cern-ere, to separate — concern, decree, 
decretal, discern, discreet, discriminate, 
excrement, excretion, secret, secretary. See 
Gk. xpivew ; p. 645. 

cert-us, sure — ascertain, certain, certify. 
cing-ere, to gird — cincture, enceinte, 
precinct, shingles, succinct. 

circ-us, a ring— circle, circus, research, 
search, shark. 

cist-a, a chest—chest, cist, cistern, cist- 
vaen. 
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cit-äre, to incite — cite, excite, incite, 
recite, resuscitate, solicit. 

ciu-ts, a citizen — cit, citadel, citizen, city, 
civil. 

cläm-äre, to call out — acclaim, acclama- 
tion, claim, clamour, declaim, declama- 
tion, exclaim, exclamation, proclaim, 
proclamation, reclaim, reclamation. 
clär-us, clear — claret, clarify, clarion, 
clear, declare, glair. 

claud-ere, to shut — clause, cloister, 
close (1), close (2), closet, conclude, ex- 
clude, include, preclude, recluse, seclusion, 
sluice; cf. slot (1). (4/SKLEUD, to 
shut.) . 
cläu-is, a key — clavicle, clef, conclave. 
cli-uus, a slope — acclivity, declivity, 
proclivity; cf. decline, encline, incline, 
recline ; a/so lean (1), low (3). Cf. Gk. 
rivew ; p. 645. (4/KLEI, to lean.) 
cohort-em, acc., an enclosure — cohort, 
cortege, court (1), court (2), courteous, 
courtesan, courtesy, courtier, curtain, 
curtsey; cf. garden, garth, yard (1). 
(y GHER, to contain.) 

col-äre, to trickle —colander, culvert (?), 
cullis, percolate, portcullis. 

col-ere, to till — colony, cultivate, culture ; 
agriculture; cf. bucolic. (4/QEL, to turn 
round, to till. 

coll-um, the neck — collar, collet, col- 
porteur, decollation. 

cond-ere, to hide — abscond, sconce (1), 
sconce (2). 

contra, against — counter, encounter, ren- 
contre, rencounter. 

coöper-ire, to cover — cover, 
covert, curfew, discover, kerchief. 
cópula, a bond — copulate, couple. 
coqu-ere, to cook — biscuit, concoct, cook, 
decoct, kitchen, precocious; also apricot, 
terra-cotta. (4/PEQ, to cook.) 

cord-, from cor, the heart—accord, con- 
cord, cordial, courage, discord, quarry (2), 
record ; cf. heart. 

cor-ium, leather — cuirass, 
scourge. 

corn-u, a horn — core (?), corn (2), cornea, 
cornel, cornelian, corner, cornet, cornu- 
copia, unicorn ; cf. horn, hart. 

corön-a, a wreath — corolla, corollary, 
coronal, coronation, coroner, coronet, 
crown. 

corp-us, body — corporal (2), corps, corpse, 
corpulent, corpuscle, corse, corset, corslet, 
incorporate. 

cost-a, a rib—accost, coast, costal, cutlet. 


coverlet, 


excoriate, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


crass-us, thick, dense — crass, cresset, 
grease. 

crat-es, a hurdle—crate, creel, grate (1), 
griddle, gridiron, grill ; cf. hurdle. 

creare, to create, make—create, creole, 
procreate, recreation. 

créd-ere, to believe — credible, credit, cred- 
ulous, creed, grant, miscreant, recreant. 

crep-are, to crackle, burst—crevice, de- 
crepit, discrepant. 

cresc-ere, to grow — accretion, accrue, 
concrete, crescent, crew, decrease, decre- 
ment, excrescence, increase, increment, re- 
cruit. 

cret-a, chalk — cretaceous, crayon. 

crocc-us (popular L.), a hook—crochet, 
crosier, crotchet, crouch. 

cruc-em, acc., a cross — cross, crucial, 
crucify, cruise, crusade, excruciate, 
cub-äre, to lie down—concubine, covey, 
incubate, incubus; c/. incumbent, procum- 
bent, recumbent, succumb. 

culp-a, blame—culpable, culprit, excul- 
pate, inculpate. 

culter, a coulter — coulter, curtleaxe, cut- 
lass, cutler. 

cumul-us,a heap—accumulate, cumulate. 

cune-us, a wedge—coign, coin, cuneate, 
quoin. 

cúp-a, a vat-coop, cowl (2), cupola, 
goblet; cf. cup. 

cup-ere, to desire — concupiscence, covet, 
cupid, cupidity. 

cür-a, care —accurate, assure, curate, cure, 
curious, ensure, proctor, procurator, procure, 
proxy, scour, secure, sicker, sinecure, sure. 
curr-ere (curs-), to run—coarse, con- 
course, concur, corridor, corsair, courier, 
course, current, curricle, cursive, cursory, 
discourse, discursive, excursion, incur, in- 
cursion, intercourse, occur, precursor, re- 
course, recur, succour. Also hussar, kraal ; 
of. horse. 

curu-us, bent — curb, curve, curvet, incur- 
vate, kerbstone. 

damn-um, loss— condemn, damage, damn, 
indemnify, indemnity. 

da-re, to give— condone, dado, date (1), 
die (2), donation, dowager, dower, pardon, 
reddition, render, rendezvous, rent (2), sur- 
render, tradition, traitor, treason. (4/DO, 
to give.) 

decem, ten — dean, decanal, decemvir, 
decennial, decimal, decimate, decussate, 
denary, dime ; c/. decade, ten, tithe. 

dec-ére, to become — decent, decorate, de- 
corum. 
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dent-em, acc., tooth—dandelion, dental, 
denticle, dentifrice, dentist, dentition, in- 
dent, indenture; cf. tine, tooth. . 

deus, god —adieu, deify, deity, deist; cf. 
jovial ; and see dies (below). 

dic-ere, to say, dic-äre, to tell — abdicate, 
addict, condition, contradict, dedicate, 
dictate, diction, dictionary, dight, ditto, 
ditty, edict, index, indicate, indict, inter- 
dict, preach, predicament, predicate, pre- 
dict; cf. avenge, benediction, benison, 
judge (adjudge, adjudicate, judicature, 
judicial, judicious, prejudge, prejudice), 
malediction, malison, valediction, verdict, 
vindicate. (4/DEIK, to show.) 

die-s, a day — adjourn, dial, diary, dismal, 
diurnal, journal, journey, sojourn. 

dign-us, worthy — condign, dainty, deign, 
dignify, dignity, disdain. 

dol-ére,to grieve — condole, doleful, dolour, 
indolence. 

dom-äre, to tame—daunt, indomitable; 
cf. tame. (WDAM, to tame.) 

domin-us, a lord — dam (2), dame, damsel, 
danger, demesne, domain, dominate, do- 
mineer, dominical, dominion, domino, don 
(2), donna, duenna, dungeon; gf. monkey. 

düc-ere, to lead — abduction, adduce, con- 
duce, conduct, conduit, deduce, deduct, 
doge, douche, ducal, ducat, duchess, duchy, 
duct, ductile, duke, educe, induce, induct, 
introduce, produce, product, redoubt, re- 
duce, seduce, superinduce, traduce; cf. 
educate. (4/DEUK, to lead.) 

duo, two — belligerent, deuce (1), deuce (2), 
double, doublet, doubloon, doubt, dozen, 
dual, dubious, duel, duet, duodecimal, 
duodenum, duplicate,duplicity, indubitable, 
rebel, redoubtable; cf. two. 

dür-us, hard —durance, duration, dure, 
duress, endure, indurate, obdurate. 

ed-ere, to eat—edible, esculent, obese; 
cf. eat. (MED, to eat.) 

em-ere, to take—assume, consume, en- 
sample, example, exemplar, exemplify, 
exempt, impromptu, peremptory, premium, 
presume, prompt, ransom, redeem, resume, 
sample, sampler, sumptuary, sumptuous. 

err-äre, to stray —aberration, err, erratum, 
erroneous, error. 

es-se, to exist, be—absent, entity, essence, 
present, quintessence. Cf. are, sin, sooth ; 
also suttee. (ES, to dwell, exist.) 

exter-, as in exter-tor, outer —estrange, 
exterior, external, extra, extraneous, ex- 
treme, extrinsic, strange. 


fac-ere (pt. t. fé-ci), to do — affair, affect, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


comfit, confect, counterfeit, defeasance, 
defeat, defect, deficient, difficulty, discomfit, 
effect, efficacy, efficient, facile, facsimile, 
fact, faction, factitious, factotum, faculty, 
fashion, feasible, fetish, feat, feature, fiat, 
forfeit, hacienda, infect, mallecho, perfect, 
prefect, proficient, profit, refection, suffice, 
sufficient, surfeit. (4/DHE, to put, place.) 
Jaci-2s, face — deface, efface, facade, face, 
superficies, surface. 

lere, to deceive — default, fail, fallacy, 
fallible, false, faucet, fault, refel. 

J@-ri, to speak — affable, confabulate, con- 
fess, defame, fable, fairy, fay, ineffable, 
infamy, infant, infantry, nefarious, preface, 
profess; cf. ban. *(4BHA, BHA, to 
speak.) 

-fend-ere, to strike—defend, fence, fend, 
offend. 

fer-re, to bear — circumference, confer, 
defer (1), defer (2), differ, fertile, infer, 
offer, prefer, proffer, refer, suffer, transfer ; 
cf. bear (1), barrow (2), bier. (4/BHER, 
to bear.) 

Jeru-ére, to boil—effervesce, fervent, fer- 
vid, ferment. 

Jest-um, a feast — feast, festal, festival, 
festive, féte. 

fid-em, acc., faith — affiance, affidavit, 
confide, defy, diffident, faith, fealty, fide- 
lity, fiducial, infidel, perfidious ; cf. bide. 
(y BHEIDH, to trust.) 

Sig-ere (fix-), to fix—affix, fix, prefix, 
suffix, transfix. 

fil-um, a thread = defile (2), enfilade, 
filament, file (1), filigree, fillet, profile, 
purl (3). 
Jing-ere (fig-), to fashion — configuration, 
effigy, faint, feign, fiction, figment, figure, 
transfigure; cf. dairy, dike, ditch, dough. 
(Y DHEIGH, to knead, mould.) 

Jin-is, end — affinity, confine, define, final, 
finance, fine (1), fine (2), finial, finical, 
finish, finite, refine, superfine; cf. paraffine. 
firm-us, firm — affirm, confirm, farm, firm, 
firmament, infirm. (4/DHER, to support.) 
flàgrà-re, to burn — conflagration, flagrant; 
cf. flambeau, flame, flamen (?), flamingo. 
(4 BHLEG, to burn.) 

flect-ere, to bend — circumflex, deflect, 
flection, flexible, inflect, reflect. 

Jlig-ere ( flict-), to strike — afflict, conflict, 
inflict, profligate. 

flör-em, acc., a flower— deflower, efflo- 
rescence, ferret (2), fleur-de-lis, floral, 
florid, florin, floscule, flour, flourish, flower, 
inflorescence ; cf. blow (2), bloom, bl ssom. 
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Au-ere, to flow — affluence, confluence, 
defluction, effluence, floss, fluctuate, fluent, 
fluid, fluor-spar, flux, influence, influenza, 
influx, superfluous. 

foc-us, a hearth — focus, fuel, fusil (1). 
Jod-ere ( foss-), to dig —foss, fossil. 
Joli-um, leaf — exfoliate, foil (2), foliage, 
folio, perfoliate, trefoil. 

form-a, form — conform, deform, form, 
formula, inform, reform, transform. 
(4 DHER, to support.) 

Jort-em, acc., strong — comfort, deforce, 
effort, force (1), fort, forte, fortify, forti- 
tude, fortress ; cf. borough. (V BHERGH, 
to protect.) 

frang-ere (frag-), to break — fraction, 
fracture, fragile, fragment, frail, frangible, 
infraction, infringe, irrefragable, refract, 
refrain (2); cf. break. (4/BHREG, to 
break.) 

Fric-äre, to rub — fray (3), friction. 
front-em, acc., forehead — affront, con- 
front, effrontery, front, frontal, frontier, 
frontispiece, frontlet ; cf. flounce (2). 
/ru-5 (fruct-), to enjoy —fructify, fruit, 
fruition, frumenty ; cf. frugal, brook (1). 
(4 BHREUG, to enjoy.) 

Jug-ere, to flee—fugitive, fugue, refuge, 
refugee, subterfuge; ci bow (1). 
(y BHEUG, to bend.) 

fund-ere ( füs-), to pour—confound, con- 
fuse, confute, diffuse, effuse, foison, fuse (1), 
fusil (3), futile, infuse, profuse, refund, 
refuse, refute, suffuse, transfuse; c/. gut, 
chyle, chemist. (4/GHEU, to pour.) 
Jund-us, bottom — found (1), founder, 
fund, fundament, profound; cf. bottom. 
fung-3 (funct-), to perform — defunct, 
function, perfunctory. 

gaudi-um, joy —enjoy, gaud, joy, rejoice. 
gel-u, frost — congeal, gelatine, gelid, jelly; 
cf. chill, cool. 

gen-us, kin— congenial, congenital, de- 
generate, engender, engine, gender (1), 
gender (2), general, generate, generic, 
generous, genial, genital, genitive, genius, 
genteel, gentile, gentle, gentry, genuine, 
genus, gin (2), indigenous, ingenious, 
ingenuous, progenitor, progeny, regenerate ; 
cf. kin. (GEN, to produce.) 

ger-ere (gest-), to bear—congeries, con- 
gestion, digest, exaggerate, gerund, gesta- 
tion, gesticulate, gesture, jest, register, 
suggestion. 

glütin-, for gluten, glue — agglutinate, 
conglutinate, glue, glutinous. 

&rad-i (gress-), to step — aggress, con- 


OF LATIN WORDS 


gress, degrade, degree, digress, egress, 
grade, gradient, gradual, graduate, grail 
(1), grallatory, grise, ingredient, ingress, 
progress, regress, retrograde, retrogres- 
sion, transgression, (4/GHREDH, to 
go.) 

grand-is, great —aggrandise, gaffer, gam- 
mer, gramercy, grand, grandee, grandeur, 
grandiloquent ; cf. grampus. 

grän-um, grain — engrain, garner, garnet, 
grain, granary, grange, granite, granule, 
grenade, pomegranate; cf. corn. (4/GER, 
to grind.) 

grat-us, pleasing — agree, capice i 
grace, grateful, gratify, gratis, gratitude, 
gratuitous, gratuity, gratulate, ingratiate, 
ingrate. 

grau-is, heavy — aggravate, 
grave (2), grief, grieve. 
greg-em, acc... a flock —aggregate, con- 
gregate, egregious, gregarious, segregate. 
gross-us, thick — engross, grocer, grog, 
grogram, gross. 

gust-us, a tasting —disgust, gust (2), ra- 
gout; cf. choose, choice. (4/GEUS, to 
taste.) 

hab-ére, to have— able, avoirdupois, bin- 
nacle, cohabit, debenture, debt, deshab- 
ille, devoir, due, duty, endeavour, exhibit, 
habiliment, habit, habitable, habitant, 
habitat, habitation, habitude, inhabit, in- 
hibit, prebend, prohibit, provender. 
hér-ére (h@s-), to stick — adhere, cohere, 
hesitate, inherent. 

her-?s, an heir — heir, hereditary, heritage, 
inherit. 

hom-o,a man — homage, homicide, human, 
humane, ombre. 

horr-ére, to bristle — abhor, horrible, 
horrid, horrify, horror, ordure ; cf. hirsute. 
hum-us, the ground —exhume, humble, 
humiliate, humility. 

int-us, within — denizen, intestine; cf. en- 
trails, interior, internal. 

i-re, to go—adit, ambient, ambition, ar- 
rant, circuit, commence, concomitant, con- 
stable, count (1), county, exit, eyre, initial, 
initiate, issue, itinerant, obit, perish, prætor, 
preterite, sedition, sudden, trance, transient, 
transit; cf isthmus. (4/EI, to go.) 
(¿=y.) iac-ere, to throw —abject, adja- 
cent, adjective, agistment, amice (1), cir- 
cumjacent, conjecture, deject, ejaculate, 
eject, gist, inject, interjacent, interjection, 
jesses, jet (1), jetsam, jetty, joist, jut, 
jutty, object, project, reject, subjacent, 
subject, trajectory. 


aggrieve, 
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toc-us, a jest—jeopardy, jewel, jocose, 
jocular, joke, juggler. 

tudex, a judge ; see dicere; p. 635. 

tung-ere (iug-), to join —adjoin, conjoin, 
conjugal, conjugate, enjoin, injunction, join, 
joint, jugular, junction, juncture, junta, 
junto, rejoin, subjoin, subjugate, sub- 
junctive; cf. yoke, syzygy. (4/YEUG, to 
join.) 

iür-äre (iüs-), to swear—abjure, adjure, 
conjure, injure, juridical, jurisdiction, jurist, 
juror, jury, just (I), justice, justify, objur- 
gation, perjure. 

tuu-dre, to help —adjutant, aid, coadjutor. 

làb-i (laps-), to glide, slip — collapse, 
elapse, illapse, lapse, relapse; cf. sleep. 

labör-em, acc., labour — belabour, elabo- 
rate, laboratory, laborious, labour. 

lac-ere, to entice — delectable, delicate, 
delicious, delight, dilettante, elicit. 

led-ere (les-), to hurt — collide, collision, 
elide, elision, illision, lesion. 

lau-àre, lu-ere, to wash—ablution, al- 
luvial, antediluvian, deluge, dilute, laun- 
dress, lava, lave, lavender, lotion; cf. 
lather, lye. (4/LOU, to wash.) 

lax-us, slack—lax, laxative, lease (1), 
leash, lessee, relax, relay (1), release, 
relish ; cf. slack. 

lég-dre, to appoint — allege, colleague, 
college, delegate, legacy, legate, legatee, 
relegate; cf. legere (below). 

leg-ere, to collect, read—coil (1), collect, 
cull, diligent, elect, elegant, eligible, in- 
tellect, intelligence, intelligible, lection, 
lecture, legend, legible, legion, lesson, 
neglect, negligence, predilection, recollect, 
select; cf. leal, legal, legislator, legitimate, 
loyal; also /ég-are (above). (4/LEG, to 
collect.) 

leu-is, light—alleviate, elevate, leaven, 
legerdemain, leger-line, levant, levee, lever, 
levity, levy, relevant, relieve. 

liber, free — deliver, liberal, liberate, 
libertine, liberty, livery. 

libra, a balance — deliberate, 
librate. 

lic-ere, to be allowable — illicit, leisure, 
licence, licentiate, licentious. 

dig-are, to bind—alligation, alloy, ally, 
league (1), liable, lictor, lien, lime-hound, 
ligament, ligature, oblige, rally (1). 

limen, a threshold — eliminate, lintel, 
preliminary. 

linqu-ere, to leave — delinquent, dere- 
liction, relic, relict, relinquish, reliquary ; 
cf. eclipse, ellipse. (4/LEIQ, to leave.) 


level, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


lin-um, flax, lin-ea, a line— align (aline), 
delineate, line, lineage, lineal, lineament, 
linear, linen, lint; cf. lining, linnet, lin- 
seed, linsey-woolsey. 

ligu-ére, to be fluid — deliquesce, liquefy, 
liquescent, liquid, liquidate, liquor. 

litera, a letter — alliteration, letter, literal, 
literature, obliterate. 

loc-us, a place—allocate, allow (1), col- 
locate, couch, dislocate, lieu, lieutenant, 
local, locate, locomotion, locus. 

Jong-us, long — eloign, elongate, longevity, 
longitude, lunge, oblong, prolong, pur- 
loin; cf. long. 

Jogu-i, to speak — allocution, circumlocu- 
tion, colloquy, elocution, eloquent, loqua- 
cious, obloquy, prolocutor, soliloquy, 
ventriloquist. 

lüc-re, to shine — elucidate, illuminate, 
illustrate, limn, lucid, lucubration, lu- 
minary, luminous, lunar, lunatic, lustre (?), 
pellucid, sublunar, translucent; cf. light 
(1) (4/LEUQ, to shine.) 

lüd-ere, to play —allude, collude, delude, 
elude, illude, illusion, ludicrous, prelude. 

mag-n-us, great — magistrate, magnani- 
mous, magnate, magnificent, magnify, 
magniloquence, magnitude, main (2), 
majesty, major, master, maxim, maximum, 
mayor, merino, miss (2), mister, mis- 
tress. 

mal-us, bad — malady, malapert, malaria, 
malediction, malice, malign, malinger, 
malison, maltreat, malversation, maugre. 

mand-äre (cf. manus), to put into the 
hands of, enjoin — command, commend, 
commodore, countermand, demand, man- 
date, maundy Thursday, recommend, 
remand. See manus. 

man-ére, to remain — manor, manse, 
mansion, mastiff (?), menagerie, menial, 
messuage, permanent, remain, remnant. 
(s MEN, to remain.) 

man-us, hand — amanuensis, maintain, 
manacle, manage, manciple, manege, mani- 
fest, maniple, manipulate, manner, man- 
ceuvre, manual, manufacture, manumit, 
manure, manuscript. 

más (märi-), a male—emasculate, male, 
mallard, marital, marry, masculine. 

meä-re, to go — congé, permeate. 

med-éri, to be a remedy — medicine, 
remedy. 

medi-us, middle — demi-, immediate, 
mean (3), mediate, medieval, mediocre, 
mediterranean, medium, meridian, mezzo- 
tinto, mizen, moiety. 
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mel, honey—marmalade, melilot, melli- 
fluous, molasses ; cf. mildew. 

memor, remembering — commemorate, 
memoir, memory, remember. (4/SMER, 
to remember.) 

mend-um, a fault — amend, amends, 
emendation, mend. 

ment-em,acc., mind, mon-ére, to advise — 
comment, demented, memento, mental, 
mention; admonish, demonstrate, mint (1), 
moidore, monetary, money, monition, 
monster, monument, muster, premonish, 
remonstrate, summon, summons; cf. mind, 
mean (1); also amnesty, automaton, mne- 
monics. (4/MEN, to think.) 

mer-¿re, to earn—demerit, meretricious, 
merit. 

merx (merc-), traffic - amerce, commerce, 
market, mart, mercantile, mercenary, 
mercer, merchandise, merchant, mercury, 
mercy. 

mét-iri (mens-), to measure — commensu- 
rate, dimension, immense, measure, mensu- 
ration. 

migrä-re, to wander—emigrate, immi- 
grate, migrate, transmigrate. 

min-äri, to threaten—amenable, com- 
mination, demean (1), demeanour, menace, 


promenade. 
min-ére, to project —eminent, imminent, 
prominent. (YMEN, to project.) 


minu-ere, to diminish, mzn-or, less — ad- 
minister, comminute, diminish, diminution, 
minim, minish, minister, minor, minstrel, 
minuet, minus, minute, mistery. 

mir-us, wonderful — admire, marvel, mi- 
racle, mirage, mirror ; cf. smile. (4/SMEI, 
to wonder at.) 

misc-ire, to mix — meddle, medley, mis- 
cellaneous, promiscuous ; cf. mix. 

mitt-ere (miss-), to send —admit, com- 
missary commit, compromise, demise, 
dimissory, dismiss, emit, immit, intermit, 
mass (2), mess ( 1), message, missal, missile, 
mission, missive, omit, permit, premiss, 
premises, pretermit, promise, remit, sub- 
mit, surmise, transmit. 


mod-us, manner— accommodate, com- 
modious, incommode, mode, model, 
moderate, modern, modest, modicum, 


modify, modulate, mood (2), mould (2); 
cf. meditate, mete. (4/MED, to measure.) 
mol-ere, to grind — mill, molar, mullet (2); 
cf. molest; also meal (1). (4/MEL, to 
grind.) 
móles, a heap—demolish, 
mole (3), molecule. 


emolument, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


moll-¿s, soft —emollient, moil, mollify, 
mollusc ; cf. melt, smelt (1). (YMELD, 
Teut. SMELT, to melt.) 

mon-ére; see ment-em. 

mont-em, acc., a hill—amount, mount 
(1), mount (2), mountain, mountebank, 
paramount, remount, surmount, tanta- 
mount, tramontane; cf. mound. See 
minere. (MEN, to project.) 

mord-Ere (mors-), to bite — mordacity, 
morsel, remorse; cf. muse (1), muzzle, 
(Y MERD, to rub, bite.) 

mor-i, to die— morbid, mortal, mortgage, 
mortify, mortmain, mort:ary, murrain ; 
cf. murder; also amaranth, ambrosia. 
( "MER, to die.) 

mou-ére (möt-), to move — commotion, 
emotion, mob (1), mobile, moment, 
motion, motive, motor, move, mutiny, 
promote, remote, remove. 

mün-us, a duty — municipal, munificence, 
remunerate. 

müt-äre, to change — commute, mew (3), 
moult, mutable, mutual, permutation, 
transmutation. 

nasci, to be born, nät-us (gnät-us), born 
—agnate, cognate, impregnate, innate, 
naive, nascent, natal, nation, native, nature, 
pregnant, preternatural, supernatural. 
(y GEN, to beget.) 

nect-ere (nex-), to bind—annex, connect, 
connexion, 

nega-re, to deny—abnegate, deny, nega- 
tion, renegade, runagate. 

noc-ére, to hurt —innocent, innocuous, 
noxious, nuisance, obnoxious. (4/NEK, 
to destroy.) 

nomen, a name—cognomen, denominate, 
ignominy, nomenclator, nominal, nomi- 
nate, noun, pronoun, renown; cf. nun- 
cupative; a/so name, onomatopceia, syn- 
onym, &c. 

noscere (gnoscere, *gnöt-), to get to 
know — acquaint, cognisance, cognition, 
connoisseur, ignoble, ignore, incognito, 
noble, notice, notify, notion, notorious, 
quaint, recognise, reconnoitre. Cf. Gk. 
ywava; E. kin, &. (4/GEN, GNO, to 
know, get to know.) 

not-a, a mark — annotate, denote, notable, 
notary, note. 

nou-us, new — innovate, novel, novice, 
renovate ; cf. neology, neophyte, neoteric ; 
also new. 

nüb-ere (nupt-), to marry — connubial, 
nuptial. 

numer-us, anumber — enumerate, number, 
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numeral, numeration, numerous, super- 
numerary. (4/NEM, to apportion.) 

nunti-us, a messenger—announce, an- 
nunciation, denounce, enunciate, nuncio, 
pronounce, renounce. 

nútri-re, to nourish — nourish, nurse, 
nurture, nutriment, nutritious, nutritive. 

ocul-us, eye —binocular, inoculate, in- 
veigle, monocular, ocular; c/. ophth- 
almia, optics, canopy; eye. (4/OQ, to 
see.) See Gk. órruxós; p. 646. 

odi-um, hatred—annoy, ennui, noisome, 
odium. 

od-or, 
lent ; 
smell.) 
opt-àre, to wish —adopt, optative, op- 
timism, option; cf. copious, copy, office, 
opulent. 

ofus (ofer-), work — co-operate, inure, 
opera, operate, ure, use (2). 

orb-is, a circle— exorbitant, orb, orbit. 

ord-o (ordin-), order — co-ordinate, extra- 
ordinary, inordinate, ordain, order, ordinal, 
ordinance, ordinary, ordination, ordnance, 
primordial, subordinate. 

ori-ri, to rise — aborigines, abortion, 
orient, origin. 

orn-äre, to adorn — adorn, ornament, 
ornate, suborn. 

ös (ör-), the mouth — adore, inexorable, 
oracle, oral, oration, orator, orifice, 
orison, osculate, peroration. 

pac-ere, pac-isci | pact-), to agree; pangere 
(pact-), to fasten — appease, compact (1), 
compact (2), dispatch, impact, impinge, 
pacify, page (2), pageant, pale (1), palette, 
palisade, pallet (2), pay (1), peace, peel 
(3), pole (1), propagate, repay. (4/PAG, 
PAK, to fasten.) 

pann-us, a cloth — counterpane, pane, 
panel, pannel, panicle. 

par, equal —apparel, compeer, disparage, 
disparity, pair, par, parity, peer (1), prial, 
umpire. 

par-áre, to prepare — apparatus, compare, 
emperor, empire, imperative, imperial, para- 
chute, parade, parapet, parasol, pare, parry, 
prepare, rampart, repair (1), separate, 
sever, several; cf. sepal. 

par-ere, to produce, far ére, to come to 
sight — apparitor, appear, parent, parturient, 
repertory, transparent. 

Part-em, acc, part—apart, apartment, 
apportion, compartment, depart, impart, 
parcel, parse, part, partake, participate, 
participle, particle, partisan (1), partition, 


odour, redo- 
(OD, to 


scent — olfactory, 
cf. osmium, ozone. 


OF LATIN WORDS 


partner, party, portion, proportion, re- 
partee. 

pasc-ere ( fà-, past-), to feed — pabulum, 
pannage, pastel, pastern, pastille, pastor, 
pasture, pester, repast; cf. feed, fodder, 
food, foster. (4/PA, to feed.) 
pater ( patr-1-), father — expatriate, pater- 
nal, patois, patrician, patrimony, patristic, 
patron, pattern, repair (2); cf. patriarch, 
patriot, patronymic (from Gk.); also 
father. 
pat-ére, to lie open, pand-ere, to spread — 
compass, expand, pace, pass, passage, pass- 
port, pastime, patent, surpass, trespass; 
cf. paten. (4/PET, to spread out.) 
pat-i ( pass-), to suffer — compassion, com- 
patible, passion, passive, patient. 
pauper, poor—impoverish, pauper, poor, 
poverty; cf. few. 

pectus ( pector-), the breast — expectorate, 
pectoral, peitrel (poitrel). 
ped-em, acc., foot—biped, expedite, im- 
pede, pawn (2), pedal, pedestal, pedes- 
trian, pedicel, pedigree, pediment, pie- 
powder, pioneer, quadruped; cf. im- 
peach; also tripod, tripos (Gk); also foot, 
fetter. 
pell-ere ( puls-), to drive — appeal, appel- 
lant, compel, dispel, expel, impel, inter- 
pellation, peal, pelt (1), propel, pulsate, 
pulse (1), pursy, push, repeal, ss i 

pell-is, skin—peel (1), pelisse, pell, pel- 
licle, pelt (2), pilch, pillion (?), plaid (>, 
surplice ; cf. fell (2). 

pend-ere (pens-), to weigh, Pend-ere, to 
hang — append, compendious, compensate, 
counterpoise, depend, dispense, expend, 
impend, pansy, pendant, pending, pendu- 
lous, pendulum, pensile, pension, pensive, 
penthouse, pentroof, perpendicular, poise, 
ponder, pound (1), prepe.ıse, preponderate, 
propensity, recompence, spencer, spend, 
suspend. 

-peri-ri, to try — experience, expert, par- 
lous, peril; cf. pirate, pore (1); also fare, 
ford. (4/PER, to fare.) 
pet-ere, to fly, attack — appetite, compe- 
tent, competitor, impetus, petition, petulant, 
repeat; also pen, pennon; cf. feather. 
(o PET, to fly.) 
pil-a, a ball— pellet, pile (1), piles, 
pill (1), platoon; cf. bullace (in Supple- 
ment, p. 662). 
pil-us, a hair— depilatory, periwig, perru- 
que, peruke, pile (3), plush, wig. 
ping-ere ( pict-), to paint — depict, paint, 
picture, pigment, pimento, pint. 
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pt-us, holy — expiate, piacular, piety, 
pious, pity. 

plac-ére, to please—complacent, com- 
plaisant, placable, placid, plea, plead, 
please, pleasure. 

plang-ere, to lament—complain, plaint, 
plaintiff, plaintive. 

plant-a, a plant— plant, plantain, planti- 
grade, supplant, transplant. 

plan-us, flat —esplanade, explain, piano- 
forte, plain, plan, plane (1), plane (2), 
planisphere; cf. placenta, plank. 
plaud-ere, to applaud — applaud, explode, 
plaudit, plausible 

plé-nus, full, (com)plé-re, to fill—accom- 
plish, complement, complete, compliance, 
compliment, compline, comply, depletion, 
expletive, implement, plenary, plenitude, 
plenty, replenish, replete, supplement, 


supply ; cf. polygon; full. (4/PLE, to 
fill.) 


plic-Gre, to fold, plect-ere (plex-), to 
plait —accomplice, apply, complex, com- 
plexion, complicate, complicity, deploy, 
display, employ, .explicate, explicit, ex- 
ploit, implicate, imply, perplex, plait, 
pleach (plash), pleat, pliant, plight, ply, 
reply, splay, supple, suppliant, supplicate ; 
hence also -ple in sim-ple, tri-ple, quadru- 
ple, -ble zz dou-ble; cf. simplicity, dupli- 
cate, treble, triplicity, &c. 

Blör-äre, to weep—deplore, explore, im- 
plore. 

pon-ere ( posit-), to place — apposite, com- 
ponent, composite, composition, compost, 
compound, deponent, deposit, deposition, 
disposition, depot, exponent, exposition, 


expound, imposition, impost, impostor, | pygmy ( 


interposition, juxtaposition, opponent, op- 
posite, ponent, positive, post (1), post (2), 
postillion, postpone, posture, preposition, 
proposition, propound, provost, purpose 
(2), repository, supposition, transposition. 
popul-us, people—depopulate, populace, 
popular, public, publican, publication, 
publish. 

port-are, to carry — comport, deport, dis- 
port, export, import, importable, port (1), 
porter (1), porter (3), portesse (portous), 
portfolio, portly, portmanteau, purport, 
report, sport, support, transport. 

port-us, a harbour, fort-a, a gate—im- 
portune, opportune, porch, port (2), port 
(3), port (4), portcullis, porte, porter (2), 
portico. 

pos-se ( pot-ent-) — posse, possible, potent, 
power, puissant. (4/ES, to exist.) 


OF LATIN WORDS 


pota-re, to drink — poison, potable, pota- 
tion ; cf. potion. 

prec-ari, to pray — deprecate, imprecate, 
precarious, pray. (4/PREK, to ask.) 
pred-a, prey — depredation, predatory, 
prey (see below). 

prehend-ere, to seize — apprehend, appren- 
tice, apprise, comprehend, comprise, em- 
prise, enterprise, impregnable, imprese, 
imprison, prehensile, prentice, prise (prize), 
prison, prize (1), prize (3), reprehend, re- 
prisal, surprise; cf. get. (YGHWED, to 
seize.) 

prem-ere (press-), to press — compress, 
depress, express, impress, imprint, oppress, 
print, repress, reprimand, sprain, sup- 
press. 

Preti-um, price — appraise, appreciate, 
depreciate, praise, precious, price, prize 
(2). 

prim-us, first — premier, prim, prime (1), 
prime (2), primero, primeval, primitive, 
primogeniture, primrose, prince, principal, 
principle; cf. prior (1), prior (2), pristine; 
also first, fore, former. 

priu-us, single — deprive, private, privilege, 
privy. 

prob-us, good — approbation, approve, 
disprove, improve, probable, probation, 
probe, probity, proof, prove, reprieve, 
reprobate, reprove. 

prop-e, near — approach, approximate, 
propinquity, proximity, reproach. 
Propri-us, one’s own—appropriate, im- 
propriate, proper, property, propriety. 
pugn-us, fist—impugn, oppugn, poniard, 
pugnacious, repugnant; cf. pugilism; 
yi 35 

pull-a (late L.), a hen— pool (2), poult, 
poultry, pullet; cf. foal, filly. 

pung-ere (punct-), to prick — appoint, 
compunction, counterpoint, expunge, poig- 
nant, point, pounce (1), punch (1), pun- 
cheon, punctate, punctilio, punctual, punc- 
tuate, puncture, pungent, punt (2); cf. 
embonpoint. 

púr-us, pure — expurgate, pour,pure, purge, 
purify, puritan, purity, spurge. (4/PEU, 
to purify.) See put-us. 

pus ( púr-), matter—purulent, pus, sup- 
purate; cf. putrid; foul. (4/PU, to stink.) 
put-us, clear—account, amputate, com- 
pute, count (2), depute, discount, dispute, 
impute, putative, recount, repute. 
quer-ere (quest-), to seek — acquire, con- 
quer, conquest, disquisition, enquire, ex- 
quisite, inquest, inquire, inquisition, per- 
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quisite, query, quest, question, request, 
require. à 

quat-ere (quass-), to shake— concussion, 
discuss, percussion, quash, rescue; cf. 
squash. 

quattuor (whence guadr-us), four — quad- 
rangle, quadrant, quadrate, quadriennial, 
quadrilateral, quadrille, quadrillion, quad- 
roon, quadruped, quadruple, quarantine, 
quarrel (2), quarry (1), quart, quartan, 
quarter, quartern, quartet, quarto, quater- 
nary, quatrain, quire (1), squad, squadron, 
square, squire (2); cf. four. : 

quer-i, to lament — quarrel (1), queri- 
monious, querulous. . / 

quiét-ent, acc., rest — acquiesce, aquit, coy, 
quiet, quit, quittance, quite, requiem, re- 
quite; cf. while. 

rab-ere, to rave—rabid, rage. 

rád-ere, to scrape — abrade, erase, rascal, 
rase, rash (2), rasorial, razor. 

rädic-em, acc. a root—eradicate, race 
(3), radish, radix, rash (3); c/. root, 
wort. 

radi-us, a ray —irradiate, radiant, radius, 
ray. 

rap-ere, to seize — rapacious, rapid, rapine, 
raptorial, rapture, ravage, raven (2), ra- 
vine, ravish ; c/. rape (1). 

reg-ere, to rule—address, adroit, alert, 
correct, direct, dirge, dress, erect, escort, 
insurgent, insurrection, interregnum, real 
(2), realm, rectangle, rectify, rectilineal, 
rectitude, regal, regent, regicide, regimen, 
regiment, region, regnant, regular, reign, 
resource, resurrection, royal, rule, sortie, 
source, surge, unruly ; çf. rajah, rich, right. 
(y REG, to rule.) 

7é-ri (rat-), to suppose —arraign, rate (1), 
ratify, ratio, ration, reason. 

rid-ére, to laugh — deride, ridiculous, 
risible. 

röd-ere, to gnaw — corrode, erode, rodent, 
rostrum ; cf. rat (?). 

rog-Gre, to ask—abrogate, derogate, in- 
terrogate, prerogative, prorogue, rogation, 
supererogation, surrogate. 

rot-a, a wheel — comptroller, control, con- 
troller, roll, rondeau, rotary, rotundity, 
roué, rouleau, roulette, round, roundel, 
roundelay, rowel, rundlet (runlet). 

rub-er, red — erubescent, rouge, rubicund, 
rubric, ruby; cf. russet; also red, ruddy, 
rust. (y REUDH, to be red.) 

rump-ere (rupt-), to break — abrupt, cor- 
rupt, disruption, cruption, interruption, 
irruption, rote (1), rout (1), route, routine, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


rupture, rut (1) ; cf. loot, reave, rove, rob. 
(4/REUP, to tear, seize.) 

sac-er (sacr-), holy — consecrate, desecrate, 
execrate, sacerdotal, sacrament, sacrifice, 
sacrilege, sacristan, sexton; çf. saint, sanc- 
tify, &c. 

sal, salt — salad, salary, saline, salma- 
gundi, salt-cellar, sauce, sausage, souse (1). 

sal-ire, to leap, spring forward —assail, 
assault, desultory, exult, insult, recilient, 
result, salient, sally, saltire, saltation. 

salu-::s, safe—safe, sage (2), salubrious, 
salutary, salute, salvage, salvation, salver, 
save. 

sap-ere, to savour of, be wise—insipid, 
sage (1), sapid, sapience, savour. 

sat-is, enough, satur, full—assets, sate, 
satiate, satire, satisfy, saturate, soil (3). 

scand-ere, to climb — ascend, condescend, 
descend, escalade, scale (3), scan, scansion, 
transcend ; cf. scandal, slander. 

sci-re, to know —ascititious, conscience, 
conscious, prescience, science, sciolist. 

scrib-ere, to\ write — ascribe, circumscribe, 
conscript, describe, descry, inscribe, post- 
script, prescribe, proscribe, rescript, scribble, 
scrip (2), script, scripture, scrivener, sub- 
scribe, superscription, transcribe. 

scút-um, a shield — escuage, escutcheon, 
esquire, scutage, scutcheon, scutiform. 

sec-äre, to cut — bisect, dissect, insect, 
intersect, scion, secant, section, segment, 
sickle, trisect ; cf. saw (1), scythe, sedge. 
(SEK, to cut.) 

sed-ére, to sit — assess, assiduous, assize 
(1), assize (2), dissident, hostage, insidious, 
possess, preside, reside, residue, sedate, 
sedentary, sediment, see (2), sell (2), 
session, sizar, size (1), size (2), subside, 
subsidy, supersede, surcease ; cf. seat, set, 
settle (1), settle (2); a/so cathedral, chair, 
chaise, polyhedron. (4/SED, to sit.) 

semen, — disseminate, seminal, semi- 
nary. 
sent-ire (sens-), to feel— assent, consent, 
dissent, presentiment, resent, scent, sense, 
sensual, sentence, sentiment. 

sequ-i (secüt-), to follow (soci-us) — asso- 
ciate, consecutive, consequent, dissociate, 
ensue, execute, exequies, intrinsic, obse- 
quies, obsequious, persecute, prosecute, 
pursue, second, sect, sept, sequel, sequence, 
sequester, sociable, social, society, subse- 
quent, sue, suit, suite. (4/SEQ, to follow.) 

ser-ere, to join — assert, concert, desert (1), 
dissertation, exert, insert, series, serried; 
cf. seraglio. 
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seru-us, a slave—conserve, desert (2), 
deserve, dessert, disservice, observe, pre- 
serve, reserve, reservoir, serf, sergeant, 
servant, serve, service, servile, servitude, 
subserve. 

seuer-us, serious —asseverate, persevere, 
severe. 
sign-um, a sign—ancient (2), assign, con- 
sign, countersign, design, ensign, insignia, 
resign, seal (1), sennet, sign, signal, signet, 
signify. 

simil-ts, like, simul, together — assemble, 
assimilate, dissemble, dissimilar, dissimu- 
late, resemble, semblance, similar, simile, 
similitude, simulate, simultaneous; cf. 
same. 

solid-us, solid—consolidate, soda, soder 
(solder), soldier, solid, soliped, sou. 
solu-ere, to loosen — absolute, absolve, 
assoil, dissolute, dissolve, resolute, resolve, 
soluble, solution, solve. 

sol-us, alone — desolate, sole (3), soli- 
loquy, solitary, solitude, solo, sullen. 
son-us, sound — assonant, consonant, dis- 
sonant, parson, person, resonant, resound, 
sonata, sonnet, sonorous, sound, unison. 
(V SWEN, to sound.) 
sort-em, acc., lot —assort, consort, resort, 
sorcery, sort. 
sparg-ere (spars-), to scatter — asperse, 
disperse, intersperse, sparse. 

spec-ere (spect-), to look—aspect, circum- 
spect, conspicuous, despise, despite, es- 
pecial, espy, expect, inspect, introspection, 
perspective, perspicacity, perspicuous, pro- 
spect, respect, respite, retrospect, special, 
species, specify, specimen, specious, spec- 
tacle, spectator, spectre, specular, speculate, 
spice, spite, spy, suspect, suspicion, tran- 
spicuous; cf. auspice, frontispiece. 

spér-, from spēs, hope — despair, desperado, 
desperate, prosper. 

spir-äre, to breathe—aspire, conspire, 
expire, inspire, perspiration, respire, spi- 
racle, spirit, sprightly, sprite, transpire. 

spond-ere (spons-), to promise — corre- 
spond, despond, espouse, respond, sponsor, 
spouse. 

stagn-um, a pool — stagnate, stanch, stank, 
tank. 

stä-re (stat-, sist-), to stand — arrest, 
assist, circumstance, consist, constant, con- 
stitute, contrast, cost, desist, destitute, dis- 
tant, establish, estate, exist, extant, insist, 
instance, institute, interstice, obstacle, ob- 
stetric, persist, press (2), prostitute, resist, 
rest (2), restitution, restive, stable (1), 


OF LATIN WORDS 


stable (2), stablish, stage, stamen, stamin, 
stanza, state, station, statist, statue, stature, 
status, statute, subsist, substance, substi- 
tute, superstition, transubstantiation; cf. 
statics, &c.; see Gk. iornu; p. 645. 
(STA, to stand.) 

-staur-are, to set up— restaurant, restore, 
store, story (2). 

stern-ere (strät-), to strew — consternation, 
prostrate, stratum, stray, street; c/. strath, 
straw, strew. (4/STER, to strew.) 

still-a, a drop—distil, instil, still (2), 
still (3). 

-stingu-ere (-stinct-), to prick — distinct, 
distinguish, extinguish, instinct. 

stip-are, to press together — constipate, 
costive, stevedore ; c/. stipend, stipulation. 

string-ere (strict-), to draw tight —astric- 
tion, astringent, constrain, distrain, dis- 
tress, district, obstriction, restrain, strain, 
strait, stress, stringent, strict ; cf. strike. 

stru-ere (struct-), to build up—construct, 
construe, destroy, instruct, instrument, ob- 
struct, structure, superstructure, 

suäd-ere (suäs-), to persuade — assuage, 
dissuade, persuade, suasion, suave; cf. 
sweet. 

sup-, as in sup-er, above—consummate, 
soprano, sovereign, sum, summit, super-, 
superior, supernal, supine, supra-, supreme, 
sur- (2), sus-, suzerain. 

tabula, a plank — entablature, 
tableau, tabular, tabulate, tafferel. 
tac-ére, to be silent — reticent, tacit. 
falea (popular L.), a thin rod—detail, 
entail, retail, tail (2), tailor, tally; cf. 
intaglio. 

tang-ere (tag-, tact-), to touch—attain, 
attainder, attaint, contact, contagion, con- 
taminate, contiguous, contingent, entire, 
integer, redintegration, tact, tangent, tan- 
gible, task, taste, tax. (4/TAG, to touch.) 

teg-ere (tect-), to cover—detect, integu- 
ment, protect, tegument, tile, toga; of 
thatch, deck, tight. (4/STEG, to cover.) 

temper-äre, to regulate—attemper, dis- 
temper (1), distemper (2), tamper, temper. 

temp-us (temp-or-), time — contempora- 
neous, contemporary, extempore, tempest, 
temporal, tense (1). 

tend-ere, to extend — attend, contend, dis- 
tend, extend, intend, intense, intent, 
ostensible, ostentation, portend, pretend, 
subtend, superintendent, tend (1), tend 
(2), tender (2), tender (3), tendon, tense 
(2), tension, tent (1), tent (4), tenter, 
toise. (4/TEN, to stretch.) 


table, 
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ten-Zre, to hold—abstain, appertain, ap- 
purtenance, attempt, contain, content, con- 
tinent, continue, continuous, countenance, 
countertenor, detain, entertain, impertinent, 
obtain, pertain, pertinacity, pertinent, pur- 
tenance, rein, retain, retinue, sustain, 
tempt, tenable, tenacious, tenacity, tenant, 
tenement, tenet, tenon, tenor, tent (2), ten- 
tacle, tentative, tenure; cf. tend, lieu- 
tenant, maintain. 

tenu-is, thin — attenuate, extenuate, 
tenuity; cf. thin. (4/TEN, to stretch.) 
ter-ere (trit-), to rub—attrition, contrite, 
detriment, tribulation, trite, triturate ; cf. 
try. (y TER, to bore.) 
termin-us, end — determine, exterminate, 
term, termination, terminus. 

terr-a, earth — inter, parterre, subterranean, 
terrace, terreen (tureen), terrene, terres- 
trial, terrier (1), terrier (2), territory; cf. 
torrid, thirst. See torr-ére. 

terr-ére, to scare — deter, terrible, terrific, 
terror. 

test-is, a witness—attest, contest, detest, 
intestate, protest, testament, testify, testi- 
mony. 

tex-ere, to weave — context, pretext, 
subtle, text, textile, texture, tissue, toil 
(2), toilet. (4/TEK-S, from TEK, to 
cut out.) 

tim-ére, 
timorous. 

ting-ere (tinct-), to dye—distain, stain, 
taint, tent (3), tincture, tinge, tint. 

toll-ere (lät-), to lift — ablative, collation, 
correlate, delay, dilate, elate, extol, oblate, 
oblation, prelate, prolate, relate, super- 
lative, translate; cf. emblements, legislator, 
tolerate; a/so atlas, talent, tantalise; thole. 
(4 TEL, to endure.) 

torn-us, a lathe — attorney, contour, 
detour, return, tour, tournament, tourney, 
tourniquet, turn, turnpike. (Borrowed 
from Gk. röpvos ; from JTER, to bore.) 

torqu-ére (tort-), to twist—contort, dis- 
tort, extort, retort, torch, torment, tor- 
mentil, torque, torsion, tortoise, tortuous, 
torture; cf. tart (2). 

torr-ere (tost-), to dry up— toast, torrent, 
torrid ; thirst. (4/TERS, to be dry.) 

trah-ere (tract-), to draw —abstract, at- 
tract, contract, detract, distract, entreat, 
estreat, extract, portrait, pourtray, protract, 
retract, retreat, subtract, trace, tract, tract- 
able, trail (?), train, trait, treat, treatise, 
treaty. 

trés (tri-, ter-), three — tercel, ternary, 


to fear — intimidate, timid, 


OF LATIN WORDS 


tertian, tierce, treble, trental, trey, triangle, 
tricentenary, tricolor, &c., trillion, trinity, 
trio, triple, triplicate, trireme, triumvir, 
trivet, trivial ; cf triad, tribrach, triglyph, 
trigonometry, trihedron, tripod, tripos 
(Gk.) ; perhaps tress, tressure; cf. three. 

tribu-s, a tribe — attribute, contribute, 
distribute, retribution, tribe, tribune, 
tribute. 

trüd-ere, to thrust — abstruse, detrude, 
extrude, intrude, obtrude, protrude; cf. 
thrust. (4/TREUD, to thrust.) 

tu-éri (tuit-, tüt-), to protect — intuition, 
tuition, tutelage, tutelar, tutor. 

tum-ére, to swell — intumescence, tumefy, 
tumid, tumult, tumulus; cf. tuber, thumb. 
(y TEU, to swell.) 

tund-ere (tüs-),to beat — contuse, obtuse, 
pierce (?). (4/TEUD, Teut. STEUT, to 
beat. 


turb-a, a crowd —disturb, perturb, turbid, 
turbulent. 

ultra, beyond —antepenultima, outrage, 
penultima, ulterior, ultimate, ultramarine, 
ultramontane, ultramundane, utterance (2). 
umbr-a, shade — adumbrate,  umbel, 
umber, umbrage, umbrella. 

und-a, a wave—abound, abundance, in- 
undation, redound, redundance, super- 
abound, surround, undulate ; cf. hydrogen, 
hydra; water, wet, otter. (4/WED, to be 
wet.) 

ung-ere (unct-), to anoint—anoint, oint- 
ment, unction, unctuous, unguent. 

ün-us, one — annul, null, onion, unani- 
mous, unicorn, uniform, union (1), union 
(2), unique, unison, unit, unite, unity, 
universal, univocal. 

ut-i (üs-), to use—abuse, peruse, use, 
usurp, usury, utensil, utilise, utility. 

(u=w.) wäd-ere (uds-), to go—evade, 
evasion, invade, pervade; cf. wade. 
(X WADH, to go.) 

uag-Gri, to wander—extravagant, vaga- 
bond, vagary, vague. 

ual-ére, to be strong —avail, convalesce, 
countervail, prevail, vail (3), valediction, 
valentine, valerian, valetudinary, valiant, 
valid, valour, value. 

uallis, a valley — avalanche, vail (2), 
vale, valley. 

uan us, vain—evanescent, vain, vanish, 
vanity, vaunt. 

uap-or, Vapour—evaporate, vapour: cf. 
vapid. 

uari-us, various — meniver, vair, variegate, 
variety, various, vary. 
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uár-us, crooked (whence u4ric-) — divari- 
cate, prevaricate, varicose. 

uäs, a vessel —extravasate, vascular, vase, 
vessel. 

uch-ere (uect-), to carry — convex, in- 
veigh, vehement, vehicle, vex; cf. reveal, 
veil, vein, venesection ; also wag, waggon, 
wain, way, weigh, wey. (4/WEGH, to 


carry. 

uell-ere (uuls-), to pluck — convulse, 
revulsion. 

uend-ere, to sell — vend, vent (2); cf. 
venal. (4/DO, to give.) 

uen-ire (uent-), to come—advent, ad- 
venture, avenue, contravene, convene, con- 
venient, convent, convention, covenant, 
covin, event, intervene, invent, parvenu, 
prevent, revenue, saunter, souvenir, super- 
vene, venture, venew ; cf. come; see Gk. 
Baívew; p. 645. (4/GwEM, to go, come.) 

uerb-um, a Word —adverb, proverb, verb, 
verbal, verbiage; cf. word. 

uerg-ere, to incline—converge, diverge, 
verge. 

uert-ere (uers-), to turn — adverse, advert, 
advertise, avert, controversy, converse, con- 
vert, divers, diverse, divert, divorce, inverse, 
invert, obverse, pervert, prose, reverse, 
revert, subvert, transverse, traverse, verse, 
versify, version, vertebra, vertex, vertigo, 
vortex; cf. verst, worth (2), weird. 
(y WERT, to become.) 

uér-us, true — aver, veracious, verdict, 
verify, verisimilitude, verity, very. 

uest-is, clothing — divest, invest, travesty, 
vest, vestment, vestry, vesture; cf. wear 
(1). (Y WES, to clothe.) 

uet-us (ueter-), old — inveterate, veteran, 
veterinary ; cf. wether. 


OF GREEK WORDS 


uia, a way —convey, convoy, deviate, de- 
vious, envoy, impervious, invoice, obviate, 
obvious, pervious, previous, viaduct, voy- 
age. See uehere. (4/WEGH, to carry.) 
wid-ére (wis-), to see—advice, advise, 
envy, evident, improvise, invidious, provide, 
proviso, prudent, purvey, purview, review, 
revise, revisit, supervise, survey, videlicet, 
view, visage, visard, visible, vision, visit, 
visor, vista, visual; cf. wise, wiseacre, 
wit (2), wot; and Gk. löev; p. 645. 
(y WEID, to see.) 

uig-il, wakeful (uzg-or), — invigorate, re- 
veille, surveillance, vigil, vigour; cf. wake. 
(y WEG, to wake.) 

uinc-ere (wict-, to conquer— convince, 
evict, evince, invincible, vanquish, victor. 
wirid-is, green — farthingale, verdant, ver- 
digris, verjuice, vert, viridity. 

uiu-ere (wict-), to live — convivial, revive, 
survive, viands, victuals, vital, vivacity, 
vivid, vivify, viviparous, vivisection; cf. 
viper, _wyvern; also quick, biology. 
(y GwIW, to live.) 

uol-o, Y wish, wel-le, to will— volition, 
voluntary, voluptuous. 

uolu-ere (uolut-), to roll —circumvolve, 
convolve, devolve, evolve, involve, revolt, 
revolve, vault (1), vault (2), voluble, 
volume, volute; cf. helix. (4/WEL, to 
wind, turn, roll.) 

uou-ére (udt-), to vow—devote, devout, 
vote, vow. 

uox (udc-), voice, uoc-dre, to call — ad- 
vocate, advowson, avocation, avouch, con- 
voke, evoke, invocation, invoke, provoke, 
revoke, vocable, vocal, vocation, vocifera- 
tion, voice, vouch, vouchsafe, vowel; cf. 
epic. (4/WEQ, to speak.) 


SELECT LIST OF GREEK WORDS 


The following list contains the principal Greek words that appear in compounds or 


in several derivatives. Such as 
little interest, are excluded. 


dy-ev, to drive — agony, antagonist, axiom ; 
epact, paragoge, stratagem, strategy; dem-, 
ped-, syn-agogue. Cf. L. agere; p. 632. 
(y AG, to drive.) 

aíp-év, to take — apheresis, diseresis, 
heresy, heretic, synzeresis. 


ve produced but few derivatives, or are of but 


aic@ay-opat, I perceive — esthetic, anzesthe- 
tic. 

ax-, as in adx-yy, a point, áx-pos, pointed 
—acacia, acme, aconite, acrobat, acropolis, 
acrostic. See L. ac-; p. 632. (4/AK, to 
pierce.) 
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dAA-os, other — allopathy, parallax, par- 
allel, parallelogram. Cf. L. alius; p. 632. 

dpx-n, a beginning — anarchy, arch-, arch, 
archzology, archaic, archetype, archi- 

lago, architect, architrave, archives, 

eig: hierarchy, monarch, oligarchy, 
patriarch, tetrarch. 

dornp, a star—aster, asterisk, asteroid, 
astrology, astronomy; cf. disaster. 

Baív-ew (Ba-), to go, come—base (2), 
basis, diabetes. Cf. L. uenire, E. come. 
(y GwEM, to come.) 

BáAA-«v, to cast (BeA-, BoA-) — belemnite, 
devil, diabolic, emblem, embolism, hyper- 


bole, palaver, parable, parabola, parley, 
parliament, parlour, parole, problem, 
symbol. 


Bio-s, life —amphibious, biography, bio- 
logy. (4/GwIW, to live.) 

BópB-os, a humming — bomb, bombard, 
bound (1), bumper ; cf. boom (1). 

Böpo-n, a hide—bursar, disburse, purse, 
reimburse; cf. sporran. 

yáp-os, marriage — bigamy, cryptogamia, 
monogamy, polygamy. 

yev-, as in yév-os, race — endogen, exo- 
gen, genealogy, genesis; cf. cosmogony. 
(y GEN, to beget.) 

Yi, earth — apogee, geography, geometry, 
georgic, perigee ; cf. ogee. 

yAwoc-a (yAwrr-), the tongue — epiglottis, 
gloss (2), glossary, glossographer, glottis, 
gloze ; also bugloss, polyglot. 

yv@-va, to know — diagnosis, gnome, 
gnomon, gnostic, prognostic. Cf. L. no- 
scere; p. 638. (4/GEN, GNO, to know.) 
ypap-ew, to write, ypáp-pa, a letter— 
autograph, digraph, lithograph, paragraph, 
photograph; -graphy (as ¿nm biography, 
&c.); graphic, graft; anagram, diagram, 
epigram, glamour, gramarye, grammar, 
grammatical, programme, telegram. Cf. 
E. carve. (4/GREBH, to carve.) 

dépy-a, skin — derm, epidermis, pachyder- 
matous. Cf. E. fear (1). (4/DER, to flay.) 

do-, cf. di-Sw-w, I give—anecdote, anti- 
dote, dose. Cf. L. do, I give. (4/DO, 
to give.) 

édpa, a seat—cathedral, chair, chaise; 
octahedron, polyhedron, tetrahedron. Cf. 
L. sedére, E. sit. (4/SED, to sit.) 
'épy-ov (öpy-), work — energy, exergue, 
organ, orgies ; lit-, metall-, the-urgy; cf. 
work. (4/WERG, to. work.) 

éx-ev (öx-,oxn-), to hold—epoch, hectic, 
Hector, scheme. (4/SEGH, to endure, 
hold in.) 


OF GREEK WORDS 


#At-os, sun — aphelion, heliacal, heliotrope, 
parhelion, perihelion. 

Oedo-ya:, I see—amphitheatre, theatre, 
theorem, theory. 

6é-ya, a theme, 6é0-1s, a thesis, ri-On-pu, 
I place — anathema, antithesis, apothecary, 
epithet, hypothec, hypothesis, metathesis, 
parenthesis, synthesis, theme, thesaurus, 
thesis, treasure. Cf. E. do. (V DHE, to 
put, place.) 

6e-ds, a god—apotheosis, atheism, en- 
thusiasm, pantheon, polytheism, theism, 
theocracy, theogony, theology, theurgy. 

iö-eiv (eib-), to see — idea, idol, idyll; cf. 
wit. (4/WEID, to see.) 

i8:0-s, own — idiom, idiosyncrasy, idiot. 

forn-w(ora-), I stand — apostasy, apostate, 
ecstasy, hypostasis, imposthume, statics, 
system; cf. stand. (4/STA, to stand.) 

xai-ew (x«ad-00), to burn — caustic, cauter- 
ise, encaustic, holocaust, ink. 

káAv£, a cup—calyx. See L. celare; p.633. 

xepuai, I lie down — cemetery, coma. 
(KEI, to lie.) 

#eAAecıv, to drive — bucolic, pole (2), 
cylinder; cf. accelerate, celerity. (Y QEL, 
to drive.) 

kevrp-ov, a Spike, goad— centre, centri- 
fugal, centripetal, concentric, eccentric. 

»Al-vev, to lean, slope — anticlimax, 
climacter, climate, climax, clime, clinical, 
enclitic; cf. lean (1), low (3). See L. 
cliuus; p. 634. (W KLEI, to lean.) 

kóAa$os, a blow — cope (2), coppice, 
copse, coupon, recoup. 

xpar-¿s, strong — aristo-cracy, auto-,demo-, 
theo-cracy ; cf. hard. 

kpí-vew, to judge — crisis, criterion, critic, 
diacritic, hypocrisy. See L. cernere; p.633 

kpönt-ew, to hide — apocrypha, crypt, 
cryptogamia, cryptogram, grot, grotesque, 
grotto. 

Aaußäv-eıv (Aaß-, Amp-), to seize—cata- 
lepsy, epilepsy, syllable ; dilemma, lemma. 

Aöy-os, a saying, Aty-eıv, to speak — ana- 
logy, apologue, apology, catalogue, deca- 
logue, dialect, dialogue, eclectic, eclogue, 
epilogue, eulogy, lexicon, logarithm, logic, 
monologue, prologue, syllogism; also 
-logy, as in astro-logy, &c. (4/LEG, 
to collect.) See L. /zgere; p. 637. 

pérp-ov, a measure — diameter, metre, pe- 
rimeter, symmetry; cf. baro-meter, chrono- 
meter, &c. (4/ME, ME, to measure.) 

pév-os, single — minster, monad, monarch, 
monastery, monk, monochord, monopoly, 
mono-. 
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vép-«v, to assign — nemesis, nomad, nu- 
mismatic; astro-nomy, eco-nomy, &c. 
(V NEM, to apportion, take.) 

65-és, a way—episode, method, period, 
synod. 

¿(ev (66-), to smell —osmium, ozone; 
cf. odour. (4/OD, to smell.) 

óvopa, a name — anonymous, homony- 
mous, metonymy, onomatopceia, parony- 
mous, patronymic, pseudonym, synonym ; 
cf. noun, name. See L. zömen ; p. 638. 

ö£-V-s, sharp — oxalis, oxide, oxygen, 
oxymel, oxytone, paroxysm. 

órrrix-ós, visual — catoptric, dioptric, optic ; 
cf. autopsy, ophthalmia, synopsis; also 
ocular. See L. oculus; p. 639. (4/OQ, 
to see.) 

mad-os, suffering —antipathy, apathy, pa- 
thos, sympathy; allo-, homceo-pathy. 

nato-s, a pause — pause, pose (1); whence 
appose, compose, decompose, depose, dis- 
pose, expose, impose, interpose, oppose, 
pose (2), propose, purpose (1), repose, 
suppose, transpose ; a/so puzzle. 

merp-os, stone, mérp-a, rock — petrel, pet- 
rify, petroleum, pier, samphire. 

mowv-n, a penalty — impunity, pain, penal, 
penance, penitent, pine (2), punch (2), 
punish, repent, repine, subpoena. (4/QEI, 
to appraise, fine, pay.) 

mufis, a box— pyx, bush (2), bushel. See 
L. buxus; p. 632. 

mvp, fire— bolt (2), bureau, empyrean, 
pelleter, pellitory (2), pyre, pyrites, pyro- 
technic; cf. fire. 

Bé-«w (pev-), to flow —catarrh, diarrhoea, 
rheum, rheumatism, rhythm, rime (1) or 
rhyme; cf. stream. (4/SREU, to flow; 
Teut. root STREU.) 

orenro-uaı (axom-), I consider — bishop, 
episcopal, sceptic, scope, stereoscope, tele- 
scope, &c. 

cTéíp-ew (amep-, amop-), to sow —sperm, 
spore, sporadic. (4/SPER, to scatter.) 

GTéAA-&wv (aroA-), to scnd —apostle, dia- 
stole, epistle, stole. systole. 

cTpé$-ew (aTpop-), to turn —antistrophe, 
apostrophe, catastrophe, strophe. 

Ta00-eıv (TAKT-, ra£-), to arrange — syntax, 
tactics, taxidermy. 


OF GREEK WORDS 


TAn-vaı, to suffer, endure — atlas, tantalise, 
talent; cf. L. tollere; p. 643. (TEL, 
TLE, to endure.) 

Tép-os, a section — anatomy, atom, ento- 
mology, epitome, tome; cf. litho-tomy, 
phlebo-tomy; a/so contemplate, temple. 
(WY TEM, to cut.) 

röv-os, a tone — attune, barytone, diatonic, 
intone, monotonous, oxytone, tone, tonic, 
tune; cf. hypo-tenuse. (YTEN, to 
stretch.) See L. tendere; p. 643. 

Tópv-os, a tool to draw circles with ; see 
tornus in the list of Latin primitives; 
p.643. (4/TER, to bore.) 

Tpóm-os, a turn—trope, trophy, tropic ; 
also contrive, retrieve, troubadour, trover. 

Túr-os, a blow —antitype, archetype, ste- 
reotype, timbrel, tympanum, type. 

$8-op, water— dropsy, hydra, hydrangea, 
hydraulic, hydro-, hydropsy; cf. water, 
otter. (V WED, to wet.) 

paív-ew (pav-), to shew — diaphanous, 
epiphany, fancy, fantastic, fantasy, phan- 
tom, phenomenon; cf. hiero-phant, syco- 

hant. 
pret ($op-), to bear — diaphoretic, meta- 
phor, periphery, phosphorus. (4/BHER, 
to bear.) 

$Aéy-ew, to burn—phlegm, phlox; cf. 
flagrant. (YBHLEG, to burn.) 

pú-ew, to produce — physic, physiology, 
physiognomy ; neo-phyte, zoo-phyte; imp. 
(V BHEU, to become.) 

$av-n, sound — anthem, antiphon, eu- 
phony, phonetic, symphony, telephone; cf. 
blame, blaspheme, euphemism, prophet. 
(y BHA, to speak.) Cf. L. für? ; p. 635. 

xapr-n, a leaf of paper — card, carte, 
cartel, cartoon, cartouche, cartridge, car- 
tulary, chart, charter, écarté. 

xé-«v, to pour—chyle, chyme; cf. al- 
chemy. (4/GHEU, to pour) Cf L. fund- 
ere; p. 636. 

xpóv-os, time — anachronism, chronicle, 
chronology, chronometer, isochronous, syn- 
chronism. 

3-7, a song — epode, monody, ode, palin- 
ode, parody, prosody. (4/WEID, to cry 
out.) 
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IV. DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS ACCORDING 
TO THE LANGUAGES FROM WHICH 
THEY ARE DERIVED 


THE Dictionary shews from what language each wora is derived, as far as its 
etymology is at present ascertained. ‘Ihe largest classes of words are the following. 

1. Words of purely ENGLISH origin, most of which are found in Anglo-Saxon, or 
in Old Friesian, or are words of imitative origin. 

2. Words of SCANDINAVIAN or OLD DANISH origin, due to the frequent 
incursions of the Danes, many of whom permanently settled in England. Their speech 
was closely allied to the oldest English as represented by Anglo-Saxon. 

3. Words of CELTIC origin, few of which can be due to the ancient Britons. 
Most of the words in this class have been borrowed from Welsh, Gaelic, or Irish 
in comparatively modern times. 

4. Words of LATIN origin; borrowed (1) from Latin directly; (2) through the 
medium of French. Both these classes of words are very large. Here also may be 
included words of Late Latin origin, chiefly borrowed from the debased or rustic 
Latin, which employed words not to be found in the best classical authors. 

5. Words of GREEK origin ; borrowed (1) from Greek directly; (2) through the 
medium of Latin; (3) through the medium of Latin, and afterwards of French ; 
(4) through the medium of French (the word not being used in Latin). 

6. HYBRID WORDS, made up from two different languages. Such a word is 
bankrupt, bank being of Teutonic, but -rupt of Latin origin. Words of this character 
am rather numerous, but their component parts are, in most cases, easily aecounted 

or. 

Words strictly belonging to the above classes are numerous, and will not be further 
noticed here. But there are also other smaller classes of words which are here brought 
particularly under the reader's notice. 

Before proceeding to enumerate these at p. 655, a few remarks upon some of the 
classes already mentioned may be useful, 


1. ENGLISH. Among these we must include : 


Place-names : canter, carronade, dunce,| Also a word that seems to have been 
galloway, jersey, kersey. Personal names : | originally English, and to have been re- 
kit-cat, negus, pinchbeck, shaddock, shrap- | borrowed. 
nel, Portuguese from English : dodo (?). 


2. Among SCANDINAVIAN WORDS we must also include the following : 


Jeelandic : geysir. f brasier (brazier), breeze (3), equip, floun- 

Swedish: dahlia, gantlet (gantlope), |der (2), gable, gallop, gauntlet, gawky, 

slag. sloid, trap (3), tungsten, weld (1). jib (3), jolly, locket, Norman, pocket, 
e 


rman from Swedish : nickel. rivet, slot (2), strife, strive, waif, waive, 
Danish: floe, jib (1), jib (2). wicket. 
Norwegian: lemming (leming). Dutch from Scandinavian: doit, fur- 


French from Scandinavian : abet, bag- | lough, walrus. 
gage, barbed, bet, bondage, brandish, Russian from Swedish: knout. 


3. Among CELTIC WORDS we may also include the following : 


Welsh: b et, coracle cromlech, Gaelic:  airt, capercailzie, cateran, 
crowd (2), eisteddfod, flannel, flummery, | clachan, clan, claymore, coronach, corrie, 
maggot, metheglin (of L. origin; p. 663). | duniwassal, fillibeg (philibeg), gillie, inch 
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(2), loch, mackintosh, ptarmigan, reel (2), 
slogan, spleuchan, whisky. 

Zrish: colleen, culdee, gallow-glass, 
kern (1) or kerne, lough, mavourneen, 
orrery, rapparee, skain (skene), shanty, 
shillelagh, spalpeen, tanist, Tory, usque- 
baugh. 

Cornish : wheal (2). 

Breton: dowlas. 

Latin from Celtic: punt (1). 

French from Celtic (or Breton): beak, 
bijou, bilge, bound (2), bourn (1), bracket, 
brail, bray (2), budget, bulge, car, cark, 
career, ter, carry, carriage, charge, 
chariot, cloak (cloke), dolmen, garter, 


4. Among LATIN WORDS we may 


Late Latin from French from Latin: 
crenellate. 

Italian from French from Latin: oboe. 

Spanish from French from Latin: pla- 
tina. 

Dutch from French from Latin: buoy, 
cashier, commodore, domineer, excise, foy, 
quirk. 

Provencal from Latin : battledoor. 

French from Provençal from Latin: 
badinage, fad, fig, radish. Also, from 
Southern French: cabin, cabinet, funnel, 
noose, puncheon (1), puncheon (2), tulle. 

Spanish from Provengal from Latin: 
flamingo. 

Italian from Latin: accordion, 
allegro, alto, antic, askance, attitude, 
belladonna, breve, broccoli, canto, canzo- 
net, caper (1), casino, catacomb, cicerone, 
comply, contralto, cupola, curvet, dado, 
dilettante, ditto, doge, donna, duel, duet, 
ferret (2), forte, granite, gurgle, incognito, 
influenza, infuriate, intaglio, isolate, la- 
goon (lagune), lava, league (1), levant, 
macaroni (maccaroni), madonna, mani- 
festo, maraschino, Martello tower, mezzo- 
tinto, miniature, motto, nuncio, opera, 
pediment, pianoforte, piano, pilgrim, por- 
tico, profile, punch (4), punchinello, quar- 
tet (quartette), quota, semolina, seraglio, 
signor (signior), size (2), soda, solo, so- 
nata, soprano, stanza, stiletto, travertine, 
trio, tufa, umbrella, velvet, vermicelli, 
virtuoso, vista, volcano. 

French from Italian from Latin: acco- 
lade, alarm (alarum), alert, apartment, 
arcade, artisan, battalion, bulletin, bur- 
lesque, cab (1), cabbage (2), cabriolet, 
cadence, camp, campaign, cape (2), caprice, 


gobbet, gobble (with E. suffix), gravel, 
javelin, lay (2), lockram, mavis, mien, 
mine (2), mutton, petty, piece, quay, 
truant, valet, varlet, vassal. 

Spanish from Celtic: cargo, galliard, 
garrote (garrotte). 

Italian from Celtic: caricature. 

French from Italian from Celtic: ca- 
roche. 

French from Latin from Celtic: am- 
bassador, barge, bark (1), embassy, feu- 
terer, league (2), marl, palfrey, pontoon. 

French from German from Celtic: 
rote (2). 


also include the following : 


capriole, caress, carnival, cascade, caval- 
cade, cavalier, cavalry, citadel, colonel, 
colonnade, compartment, compliment, con- 
cert, contour, corridor, corsair, cortege, 
costume, countertenor, courier, courtesan, 
cuirass, custard, disgrace, dome, douche, 
ducat, escort, esplanade, fagade, faggot (?), 
falchion, favourite, festoon, filigree, florin, 
fracas, fugue, gabion, galligaskins, gambit, 
gambol, gelatine, imprese, improvise, in- 
camadine, infantry, junket, lavender, lute- 
string, macaroon, manage, manege, marmot, 
mizen (mizzen), model, mole (3), motet, 
musket, niche, ortolan, paladin, palette, 
pallet (2), parapet, partisan (1), pastel, 
peruke, pilaster, pinnace, piston, pivot, 
poltroon, pomade (pommade), populace, 
porcelain, post (2), postillion, redoubt, 
reprisal, revolt, rocket (2), salad, sallet, 
salmagundi, saveloy (cervelas), sentinel ?, 
sentry ?, serenade, somersault (somerset), 
sonnet, spinet, squad, squadron, termagant, 
terrace, tramontane, ultramontane, umber, 
vault (2), vedette (vidette). 

Dutch or Low German from French 
from Italian from Latin: monkey. 

German from Italian from Latin: 
barouche. 

Spanish from Latin: alligator, 
ambuscade, armada, armadillo, booby, 
brocade, capsize, carbonado, cask, casket, 
chinchilla, cork, corral, corregidor, cortes, 
desperado, disembogue, dispatch, don (2), 
duenna, firm (2), funambulist, grandee, 
hacienda, hidalgo, junta, junto, lasso, llano, 
mallecho, matador, merino, mosquito 
(musquito), mustang, negro, olio, ombre, 
peccadillo, picador, primero, punctilio, 
quadroon, real (2), renegade (renegado), 
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salver, sherry, sierra, siesta, sombrero, 
stevedore, tent (3), tornado, vanilla. 

Portuguese from Spanish from Latin: 
verandah. 

French from Spanish from Latin: ca- 
lenture, capstan, casque, comrade, creole, 
doubloon, dulcimer, escalade, farthingale 
(fardingale), grenade, jade (2), jonquil, 
manchineel, parade, petronel, punt (2), 
quadrille, risk, sassafras, spaniel. 

Portuguese from Latin: auto-da-fe, 
ayah, binnacle, caste, cobra, joss, junk (2), 
lingo, madeira, moidore, molasses, pimen- 
to, port (4), tank. 


French from Portuguese from Latin: 


corvette, fetich (fetish), parasol. 

Dutch from Portuguese from Latin: 
kraal. 

Dutch from Latin: anker, bung, 
cant (2), cornel, cruise, easel, pink (2), 
tafferel (taffrail). 

Scandinavian from English from Latin: 
kindle. 

German from Latin: drilling. 

French from High German from Latin: 
baldric, coif, fife, pitcher, spurrey, waste. 


Scandinavian from Latin: bush (1). 

Russian from Teutonic from Latin: czar. 

French from Portuguese from Arabic 
from Greek from Latin: apricot. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from 
Latin : quintal. 

Late Latin: baboon, barrister, cam- 
panula, cap, capital (3), cope (1), edible, 
elongate, elucidate, fine (2), flask, grate (1), 
hoax, hocus-pocus, implement, indent (1). 
intimidate, pageant, plenary, proxy; azd 
perhaps others. 

French from Late Latin: ambush, 
ballet, bar, barbican, bargain, base (1), 
bassoon, bittern, burden (2), burl, cape (1), 
dominion, felon ?, ferret (1), festival, flagon, 
flavour, frock, funeral, gauge (gage), gouge, 
hutch, oleander. 

French from Provencal from Late Latin: 
ballad. 

French from Italian from Late Latin: 
basement, canton, capuchin. 

French from Spanish from Late Latin: 
caparison. 

German from Hungarian from Servian 
from Late Greek from Latin: hassar, 


5. Among GREEK WORDS we must also include the following : 


Latin from Greek: abyss, acacia, 
allegory, alms, amaranth, amethyst, &c., 
&c. 

Late Latin from Greek: bursar, cartu- 
lary, catapult, chamomile (camomile), hulk, 
imp, intoxicate, magnesia, pericranium, &c. 

Italian from Latin from Greek : biretta, 
grotto, madrigal, orris, piazza, torso. 

French from Italian from Latin from 
Greek; agate, air (2), baluster, balustrade, 
cannon, canopy, espalier, grotesque, medal, 
mosaic, piastre. 

Dutch from Italian from Latin from 
Greek: sketch. 

Spanish from Latin from Greek: melo- 
cotone, morris, pellitory (2),sambo,savanna 
(savannah), silo, spade (2). 

French from Spanish from Latin from 
Greek : castanets, cochineal, rumb (rhumb). 

Portuguese from Latin from Greek: 
buffalo, palaver. 

French from Portuguese from Latin 
Jrom Greek: marmalade. 

Provengal from Latin from Greek: trou- 
badour. 

Scandinavian from Latin from Greek: 
beaker. 

Dutch from Latin from Greek: bush (2). 


French from German from Latin from 
Greek: chamberlain, petrel (peterel). 

Celtic from Latin from Greek: sporran, 
spunk. 

French from Late Latin from Greek: 
acolyte, anchoret (anchorite), apoplexy, 
apostasy, apothecary, bombast, bottle (1), 
butler, buttery, bushel, calender (1), calm, 
card (1), carte, cauterise, celandine, chron- 
icle, clergy, climacter,*climate, clinical, 
dredge (2), embrocation, fleam, galoche, 
gash, germander, liturgy, lobe, mangonel, 
patriot, policy. 

Dutch from Late Latin from Greek: 
mangle (2). 

Italian from Greek: archipelago, 
banjo, barytone, gondola, scope. 

French from Italian from Greek: 
cartel, cartridge (cartouche), emery, gulf, 
mandolin, manganese, moustache (mus- 
tache), pantaloon (1), pantaloons, pedant?, 
pilot. 

French from Spanish from Greek: para- 
gon. 
french from Greek: acrobat, cata- 
logue, mandrel (?), ophicleide, stearine, 


steatite, sti tise. 
French from German from Greek : sabre? 
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_ Scandinavian from English from Greek: 


Arabic from Greek: elixir, ty- 
phoon. 

Spanish from Arabic from Greek : talis- 
man, tarragon. 

Portuguese from Spanish from Arabic 
Jrom Greek: albatross. 


French from Spanish from Arabic from 
Greek: alembic, limbeck. 

French from Arabic from Greek: al- 
chemy. 

French from Italian from Arabic from 
Greek: carat. 

Hebrew from Greek: sanhedrim. 

Turkish from Greek: effendi. 


6. Words of HYBRID origin cannot very well be classed, from the nature of 
the case. To the above six classes we may add these following. 


7. Words of LOW GERMAN origin. The following words I call ‘Old Low 


German’ for want of a better name. 


Many of them may be truly English, but are 


not to be found in Anglo-Saxon. Some may be Friesic. Others may yet be found 
in Anglo-Saxon. Others were probably borrowed from the Netherlands at an early 


period, but it is difficult to assign the date. 


The list will require future revision, when 


the history of some at least may be more definitely settled. 


askew, bought, bout, brake (1), bully, 
cranberry, cringle, fib, fob, frampold, 
fraught, hawk (2), hawker, huckaback, 
huckster, kit (1), knurr (knur), lazy, loon 
(r) (lown), mate (1), minx, mum, nick (1), 
nock, pamper, plump ?, poll, prowl, queer, 
rabbit, rabble, rantipole, rill, skew, slight, 
toot (2), tuck (1), twill. 

French from Old Low German: border, 
butty, chuck (1), dace, dare (2), dart, 
filter, fur, garment, garnish, garrison, 
goffer, growl, gruel, guard, guile, hackbut, 


8. Words borrowed from DUTCH. 


aloof, avast, beleaguer, bluff, boom (2), 
boor, bouse (boose), brackish, brandy, 
bruin, bulk (2), bumpkin, burgher, buskin, 
caboose, cam, catkin, cave in, clamp, 
clank, clinker, dapper, deal (3), delf, 
derrick, dirk ?, d. (3), drawl, drill (1), 
duck (4), duffel, foist, freebooter, frolic, 
fumble, gas, geck, golf, groove, ff, 

elder-rose, guilder, heyday (1), Fold 

2), holland, hop (2), hope (2), hotten- 
tot, hoy (1), hoy (2), hull (2), hustle, 
isinglass, jerkin, kails, kilderkin, knap, 
knapsack, knickerbockers, landgrave, land- 
scape, lay (4), leaguer, lighter, link (2), 
linstock (lintstock), litmus, loiter, mar- 
grave, marline, mob (2), moor (2), 
mump, mumps, mutchkin, ogle, orlop, 
pad (2), pink (4), plack, plug, quacksalver, 
rant, ray (3), reef (1), reef (2), reeve (1), 
roster, rover, ruffle, rummer, runt, school 
(2), selvage (selvedge), serif, sheer (2), 
skellum, skipper, sled (sledge, sleigh), 


hamlet, heinous, lampoon, loop-hole ?, 
massacre ?, mute (2), pledge, poach (1)?, 
pottage, pottle, putty, staple (2), stout, 
supper, wafer. Perhaps paw. 

Late Latin from Old Low German: 
allodial. 

Dutch from Low German: groat (a), 
sloop. 

French from Low Latin from Low 
German: quail (2). 

Dutch Mr French from Low German: 
morass, skate (2). 


slim, sloven, slot (1), slur, smack (3), snaffle, 
snap, snip, snuff (1), spelicans, splice, 
spook, spoor, steenbok, stipple, stiver, 
stoker, strand (2), stripe, sutler, swab, 
switch, tang (1), tattoo (1), toy, trick (2), 
trick (3), trigger, uproar, wagon (waggon), 
wainscot, yacht. 

Middle Dutch: deck, doxy, firkin, 
hoiden (hoyden), hoist, lollard, lop, mite 
(2), mother (2), nag (I), nap (2), ravel, 
ret, split, spool, stoup, swingle, tub. 

Named from towns in Flanders or Bel- 
gium: cambric, dornick, spa. 

French from Dutch (or Middle Dutch) : 
arquebus, brick, clinquant, clique, cracknel, 
dig, droll, fitchet, frieze (1), friz (frizz), 
gleek (1), gleek (2), hackbut, hoarding, 
hotch-pot (hodge-podge), manikin (mana- 
kin), mow (3), mummer, mute (2), 
placard, pouch, shallop, staid, stay (1), 


stays. 
Spanish from Dutch: filibuster. 
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9. Words borrowed from GERMAN. The number of words borrowed directly 
from German is very small; but many came in indirectly through the medium 


of French. See ro below. 


bantling, bismuth, cobalt, Dutch, elk, 
feldspar, fuchsia, fugleman, gneiss, hock 
(2), huzzah, landau, mangelwurzel, maul- 
stick, meerschaum, mesmerise (with F. 
suffix), plunder, poodle, quartz, shale, 
spruce-beer, swindler, trull, wacke, waltz, 
zinc. 


German (Moravian) personal name: 
camellia. 

Dutch from German: crants, dollar, 
etch, holster, luck, rix-dollar, wiseacre. 

Polish from German : hetman. 


10. Other words of TEUTONIC origin. Teutonic is here used as a general 
term, to shew that the follawing words (derived through French, Spanish, &c.) 
certainly or probably belonged originally to the Teutonic family, though they cannot 
in all cases be referred to a definite Teutonic language. 


French from Teutonic: abandon, agraffe, 
allegiance, allure, attach, attire, bacon, 
ball (1), bale (3), balloon, band (2), bandy, 
banish, bank (2), banner, banneret, baste 
(3), bawd, bawdy, beadle, belfry, bend (2), 
bistre, bivouac, blanch (1), blank, blanket, 
blister, block, blue, board (2), booty, border, 
boss, botch (2), bottle (2), brach, brawl (2), 
brawn, bray (1), bream, brewis, browse, 
brunette, brush, burgeon, burgess, burin, 
burnet, burnish, butcher, butt (1), button, 
buttress, carcanet, carousal (D carouse, 

c 


chamois, chine, choice, chuck (1), coat, 
coif, coterie, cotillon, cramp, cratch, 
crayfish, cricket (1), croup (2), cruet, 
crupper, crush, dally, dance, éclat, 
egret, enamel, equerry, ermine, eschew, 
escrow, espy, etiquette, fauteuil, fee 
(fief), feuter, filbert, flange, flank, 


flatter, flawn, flinch, flunky, forage, foray, 
franc, franchise, frank, franklin, freight, 
frisk, frown, furbish, furnish, gaff, gage 
(1), gaiety, gain (2), gaiter, gallant, 
galloon, garb (1), garb (2), garden, gar- 
land, garret, gay, gimlet, gimp, giron, 
goblin, gonfanon (gonfalon), grape, grap- 
nel, grapple, grate (2), grimace, grisette, 
grizzled, grizzly, guarantee, guipure, guise, 
grumble, habergeon, haggard (1), haggard 
(2), halbert (halberd), hale (haul), halyard, 
halt (2), hamlet, hamper (2), hanseatic, 
harangue, harbinger, hardy, hash, haste, 
hatch (3), hatchet, hauberk, haunch, haver- 
sack, herald, heron, hob (2), hobby, hoe, 
hoop (2), housings, hovel, hubbub, hue (2), 
huge, Huguenot, hut, jay, jig, jog, lampoon, 
lansquenet, lattice, lecher, liege, list (2), 
lodge, lumber (1), lure, mail (2), maim, 
malkin, marque (letters of), marquee, 
marquetry, marquis, marshal, marten, 


mason (?), mazer, moat, moraine, mot- 
ley, mushroom, orgulous, ouch (nouch), 
pawn (1), perform (with L. prefix), 
pewter, pump (I), quiver (2), quoif, 
raffle, rail (3), ramp, random, range, rank 
(1), rappee, rasp, raspberry (partly E.), 
ratten, rebut (wth L. prefix), retire (with 
L. prefix), reynard (renard), ribald, riff- 
raff, rifle (1), riches, roast, rob, robe, 
robin, rochet, romp, rubbish, rubble, Salic 
(Salique), saloon, scabbard, scale (1), 
scale (2), scallop (scollop), scarf (1), 
scavenger, scot(free), screen, screw (1), 
scroll, seneschal, shammy (shamoy), skiff, 
skirmish, slab (1), slash, slat, slate 
(1), slender, slice, sorrel (1), sorrel (2), 
soup, spar (3), spate, spavin, spell (2), 
spruce, spy, stale (1), stallion, stew, stroll, 
strumpet?, sturgeon, supper, tache (1), 
tampion, tan, tap (1), tarnish, tawny, 
teat, tenny, tetchy, Tibert, tic, tick (5), 
ticket, tiff (1), top (2), touch, towel, track, 
trap (2), trapan, trawl, trepan (2), trist, 
troll, trudge, tuck (3), tucker, tuft (1), 
tweezers, vagrant, wafer, wage, wager, 
wait, war, warble, warden, wardrobe, 
warison, warrant, warren, warrior, whoop, 
wince, wizard, zigzag. 

German from French from Old High 
German: veneer. 

Low Latin from French from Teutonic: 
feud (2), feudal. 

Low Latin from Teutonic: allodial, 
bedell, bison, corrody, faldstool, mar- 
chioness, morganatic, Vandal. 

Italian from Teutonic: balcony, ballot, 
bandit, bunion, fresco, lobby, loto (lotto), 
rocket (1), smalt, stoccado (stoccata), 
strappado, stucco, tucket. 

French from Italian from Teutonic: 
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attack, bagatelle, banquet, escarpment, | flotilla, gabardine, guerilla (guerrilla), 
gala, group, guide, guy, ruffian, scara- | marquess, ranch, stampede, stockade. 


mouch, scarp, tuck (2), vogue. 


French from Spanish from Teutonic: 


Spanish from Teutonic: demarcation, | amice (2), rapier, scuttle (2). 


11. Words of indeterminate ROMANCE origin. The Romance languages, which 
include French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are, strictly speaking, unoriginal, 
but we cannot always trace them. A large number of terms belonging to these 


languages are derived from Latin, Greek, Celtic, &c. 


Those in this section are words 


of which the origin is local, obscure, or unknown. 


French: abash, agog, antler, arras, 
artesian, average, awning, baboon, bar- 
nacles, barren, barter, basket, bastard, 
bastile, baton (batoon), batten (2), battle- 
ment, bauble, bavin, bayonet, beaver (2), 
beg, beggar, beguine, bevel, bezonian, 
bice, biggen, bigot, billet (2), billiards, 
blazon (2), blemish, blond, blouse, bobbin, 
boisterous, bonnet, boot (2), boudoir, 
bourd, bran, brattice, breeze (2), brisket, 
broider, broil (1), broil (2), budge a 
buff (2), buffer (1), buffer (2), buffet (1), 
buffet (2), buffoon, bugle (3), burbot, 
burganet (burgonet), busk (2), cabbage 
(2), caddis, cajole, caliber (calibre), 
calipers, caliver, carp (1), caul, chablis, 
chagrin, champagne, chaudron, cheval- 
de-frise, chiffonier, cockade, crare, curlew, 
dagger, debonair, disease, drab (2), drape, 
dupe, ease, embattle, emblazon, embra- 
sure, embroider, embroil, flout, flute, 
fricassee, frieze (2), frill, frippery, fur- 
below, gallery, galley, galliot, gallon, gar- 
boil, gasconade, gavotte, gewgaw, gibbet, 
gibbon, giblets, gil! (3), glean, gobelin, 
gormandize, gourmand, greaves, (2), grebe, 
grouse, grudge, guillotine, gusset, guzzle, 
haberdasher, hackney, haha, halloo, harass, 
haricot, harlot, harridan, haunt, havoc, hod, 
holla, lawn (2), lees, lias, lists, loach, loo, 
lozenge, lurch (2), magnolia, maraud, 
maroon (1), merelles, mignonette, minion, 
mortise, musit, Nicotian, notch, paletot, 


pamphlet ?, patrol, patten, pavise, paw, 
pillory, pirouette, piss, pittance, poplin, 
rail (2), ricochet, rinse, riot, roan, ro- 
quelaure, sauterne, savoy, sedan (chair), 
shalloon, silhouette, sobriquet, sturdy, 
tabard, tire (2), tire (3), tripe, troop, 
trousers, trousseau, truck (1), truss, tulle, 
valise, varnish, vaudeville, vernier, void. 

French from Provençal: charade, flage- 
olet. 

Italian : andante, bergamot (1), bravo, 
cameo, caviare, fiasco, galvanism, im- 
broglio, mantua, milliner, ninny, polony, 
rebuff, regatta, sienna, trill, voltaic. 

french from Italian: bastion, brigade, 
brigand, brigantine, brig, brisk, brusque, 
buckram, bust, canteen, canton, carcase, 
carousal (2), casemate, cassock, catafalque, 
charlatan, cornice, frigate, gallias, gazette, 
jane, pasquin, pasquinade, pistol, pistole, 
rash (4), ravelin, rodomontade, theorbo, 
tontine. 

Spanish: anchovy, banana, bastinado, 
bilbo, bilboes, bravado, cachucha, cigar, 
cinchona (chinchona), cockroach, embargo, 
fandango, galleon, launch (2), paraquito, 
quixotic, rusk, sarsaparilla ; cf. trice (1). 

French from Spanish : barricade, bizarre, 
cannon (2), caracole, chopine, cordwainer, 
embarrass, fanfare, maroon (2), morion 
(murrion), tartan. 

Portuguese: cocoa (1), dodo, emu. 

Dalmatian : argosy, dalmatic. 


12. Words of SLAVONIC origin, This is a general term, including Russian, 


Polish, Bohemian, Servian, &c. 
French from Slavonic: cravat, sable. 


French from German from Slavonic : 


calash, trump (1), trumpery, trumpet. 


Italian from German from Slavonic: 


trombone. 
Low German from Slavonic: siskin. 
Dutch from Slavonic: praam. 
Polish: mazurka, polka. 


German from Bohemian : howitzer. 

French from German from Servian: 
vampire. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Slavonic: slave. 

Russian: copeck, drosky, rouble (ruble), 
samovar, steppe, verst. 

French from Russian : ukase. 


13. A word of LITHUANIAN origin. 
Dutch from German from Lithuanian: eland. 
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14. Words of PERSIAN origin. 

Persian: bakshish, bashaw, bazaar, bul- 
bul, caravansary, carboy, dervis (dervish), 
divan, durbar, firman, giaour, houri, Lascar, 
mogul, mohur, nargileh, nylghau, Parsee, 
pasha (pacha, pashaw, bashaw), peri, roc, 
sash (2), sepoy, serai, shah, shawl, sirdar. 

Hindustani from Persian: pajamas, 
toddy, zamindar, zanana. 

Greek from Persian: parasang. 

Latin from Greek from Persian: aspara- 
gus, cinnabar, laudanum, Magi, paradise, 
tiara ?. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Persian: jujube, magic, musk, myrtle, 
nard, parvis, sandal, satrap, tiger. 

French from Italian from Latin from 
Greek from Persian : rice. 

Spanish from Latin from Greek from 
Persian: pistachio (pistacho). 

Italian from Greek from Persian : gon- 
dola. 

Dutch from Slavonic from Low Latin 
from Greek from Persian: gherkin. 

French from Latin (or Late Latin) 
from Persian: peach (1), zedoary. 

French from Italian from Latin from 
Persian : muscadel (muscatel), muscadine. 

Italian from Persian: scimetar (cime- 
ter) ?. 


15. Words of SANSKRIT origin. 


Sanskrit: avatar, brahmin (brahman), 
champak, juggernaut, pundit, rajah, San- 
Skrit, suttee, Veda. 

Latin from Greek from Sanskrit: 
pepper. 

french from Latin from Greek from 
Sanskrit: beryl, brilliant, ginger, mace 
(2), saccharine, 

French from Low Latin from Sanskrit : 
sendal (cendal). 

Persian from Sanskrit: bang (2), lac 
(1), nenuphar, nuphar. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Persian from Sanskrit: sandal(wood). 

French from Spanish from Latin from 
Greek from Persian from Sanskrit: in- 
digo. 

French from Portuguese from Persian 
from Sanskrit: lacquer (lacker). 

French from Persian from Sanskrit: 
lake (2). 


16. Words of MAGYAR or HUNGARIAN, or of FINNISH origin. 


French from Italian from Persian: jar- 
gonelle, taffeta (taffety). 

French from Spanish from Persian: 
julep, marcasite, rook (2), saraband. 

Portuguese from Persian: pagoda. 

French from Persian: bezique, calender 
(2), caravan, check, checker (chequer), 
checkers (chequers), chess, chicanery, ex- 
chequer, gueber, khedive, lemon, lime (3), 
scarlet, tutty, van (3). 

Latin from Greek from Arabic from 
Persian: arsenic. 

Low Latin from Arabic from Persian: 
borax. 

French from Latin from Arabic from 
Persian: balas (ruby). 

French from Arabic from Persian: 
azure, jasmine. 

French from Italian from Arabic from 
Persian : mummy, orange. 
wee from Arabic from Persian: 
ilac. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from 
Persian: bezoar, calabash, galingale, 
spinach. 

Turkish from Persian : jackal, kiosk. 

French from Italian from Turkish from 
Persian: tulip, turban. 


French from Spanish from Arabic from 
Persian from Sanskrit: aniline, sugar. 

Arabic from Sanskrit : kermes. 

Spanish from Arabic from Sanskrit: 
carmine. 

French from Arabic from Sanskrit : 
crimson. 

French from Italian from Arabic from 
Sanskrit: candy. 

Hebrew from Sanskrit: algum. 

Hindustani from Sanskrit: cheetah, 
chintz, ghee, gunny, jungle, lac (2), loot, 
maharajah, nautch, pawnee, punch (3), 
punkah, rajpoot, rupee. 

Portuguese from Hindustani from San- 
skrit : palanquin. 

Canarese from Sanskrit: jaggery. 

Portuguese from Malay from Sanskrit : 
mandarin. 


Portuguese from Sanskrit; banyan. 


(These 


languages do not belong to the Indo-germanic family.) 


Hungarian: tokay. 


| French from Finnish: morse. 
French from Hungarian: coach, shako. | 
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17. Words of TURKISH origin. 
germanic family.) 


(This language does not belong to the Indo- 


Turkish: agha (aga), bey, caftan, chi- | bergamot (2), janizary, turquoise. 


bouk, chouse, horde, turkey. 
Persian from Turkish: begum. 


Spanish from Turkish: xebec. 
German from Polish from Turkish: 


French from Turkish: caique, dey, | uhlan. 


odalisque, ottoman, shagreen. 


French from German from Hungarian 


French from Italian from Turkish: | from Turkish: dolman. 


18. Words of SEMITIC origin. 


The principal Semitic languages are Hebrew, 


Arabic, Chaldee, Syriac, &c.; the borrowed words in English being somewhat 


numerous. 


Hebrew : alleluia (allelujah), bedlam, 
cab (2), cherub, corban, ephod, gopher, 
hallelujah, hin, homer, Jehovah, jug, log 
(3), Messiah, mishna, Nazarite (with Gk. 
suffix), purim, Sabaoth, Satan, Selah, 
seraph, shekel, Shekinah (Shechinah), 
shibboleth, shittah (tree), shittim (wood), 
teraphim, thummim, urim. Cf. davit. 

Greek from Hebrew: hosannah; from 
Phoenicıan : alphabet, delta, iota. 

Latin from Greek from Hebrew : amen, 
bdellium, cassia, cinnamon, cumin (cum- 
min), Jacobite, Jesus, jesuit, jot, Levite, 
manna, Pasch, Pharisee, rabbi (rabbin), 
sabbath, Sadducee, sycamine ?, sycamore?, 
Tom. Also balsam ?, jordan ?. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Hebrew : cade, camel, cider, earnest (2), 
ebony, elephant, Hebrew, hyssop, jack (1), 
Jacobin, Jew, jockey, lazar, maudlin, nitre, 
sapphire, shallot, simony, sodomy. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from 
Greek from Hebrew: natron. 

Jtalian from Greek from Hebrew: zany. 

Latin from Hebrew: damson, leviathan. 

French from Latin from Hebrew: 
jubilee. 

French from Hebrew : cabal. 

French from a place in Palestine: 
gauze. 

Syriac: Maranatha. 

Latin from Greek from Syriac: abbot, 
damask, mammon. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Syriac: abbess, abbey. 

French from Italian from 
muslin. 

Chaldee: raca, talmud, targum. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Chaldee: sackbut. 

Arabic: alkali, alkoran, arrack, attar 
(of roses), azimuth, cadi, drub (2), emir, 
fellah, hadji, hakim, harem, hashish, 


hegira, henna, hookah (hooka), imam, 
islam, jerboa, jinn, koran, mahdi, Maho- 
metan (Mohammedan), mohair, moonshee, 
moslem, muezzin, mufti, omrah, otto, 
rack (5), ramadan, rayah, ryot, salaam 
(salam), sheik, sherbet, shrub (2), simoom, 
sofa, taraxacum. 

Latin from Greek from Arabic: gypsum, 
naphtha, saracen, sarsnet. 

French from Greek from Arabic: civet. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Arabic: jasper, myrrh. 

Low Latin from Arabic: 
algebra. 

French from Low Latin from Arabic: 
tartar (1). 

Italian from Arabic: artichoke, botargo, 
felucca, senna, sirocco, zero. 

French from Italian from Arabic: 
arabesque, baldachin, benzoin, magazine, 

uin. 

Spanish from Arabic: alguazil, arsenal, 
atabal, bonito, caraway (carraway), cid, 
dragoman, maravedi, minaret, mulatto. 

French from Spanish from Arabic: 
alcove, amber, basil (2), borage, carafe, 
cipher, cotton (1), cubeb, garble, gazelle, 
genet, giraffe, hazard ?, jennet (gennet), lac- 
key (lacquey), martingale, mask (masque), 
masquerade, mosque, nadir, ogee (ogive), 
racket (1) (raquet), realgar, ream, rob (2), 
saker, sumach, syrup (sirup), tabby, talc, 
tabor, tambour, tambourine, tare (2), 
tariff, zenith. 

French from Portuguese from Spanish 


alcohol, 


Syriac: | from Arabic: marabout. 


Portuguese from Arabic: albacore, 
assagai (Moorish). 

French from Arabic: admiral, assassin, 
bedouin, burnouse, calif (caliph), camlet, 
carob, fardel?, faquir, furl?, jar (2), lute 
(1), Mamaluke (Mameluke), mate (2), 


mattress, moire,rebeck,saffron,sultan, vizier. 
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French from Algerine : razzia. 

Persian from Arabic: ghoul, houri, 
mussulman, sophy. 

Hindustani from 
nabob, sahib. 


Arabic: houdah, 


19. Words of ASIATIC origin, but 


Hindustani: anna, bandanna, bangle, 
bungalow, chutny, cowry, dacoit, ghaut, 
mahout, nullah, shampoo, thug, wallah. 

French from Hindustani: gavial. 

E. Indian place-names: calico,cashmere 
(kerseymere). 

Hindi: dawk, rum (2). 

Bengali: dingy, jute, tomtom. 

Balti: polo. 

Marathi : pice. 

Portuguese from Canarese: areca. 

Malay from Canarese : bamboo. 

Malayalim : teak. 

Portuguese from Malayalim : betel. 

Tamil : catamaran, cheroot, coolie, mul- 
ligatawny, pariah; cf. pavin (pavan), pea- 
cock. 

Portuguese from Malay from Tamil: 
mango. 

Telugu: bandicoot, mungoose. 

French from Dravidian: patchouli. 

Cingalese: anaconda (?). 

French from Cingalese: tourmaline. 

Malay : babirusa, bamboo [from Cana- 
rese], caddy, cajuput (cajeput), cassowary, 
cockatoo, crease (2) or creese, dugong, 
durian, gecko, gong, gutta-percha, junk, 
ketchup, lory (lury), mangosteen, muck 
(amuck), orang-outang, paddy, proa, 


Hindustani from Persian from Arabic: 
nizam, sicca. 

Turkish from Arabic: coffee, raki. 

Italian from Malay from Arabic : mon- 
soon. 


NEITHER ARYAN NOR SEMITIC. 


rattan, 
upas. 
French from Malay : gingham, ratafia. 
French from Arabic from Malay : cam- 
hor. 
p Chinese: bohea, china, Chinese, congou, 
hyson, nankeen, souchong, tea; cf. silk. 
Malay from Chinese: sampan. 
French from Latin from Greek from 
Chinese: serge. 
Japanese: harakiri, japan, soy. 
Portuguese from Japanese: bonze.. 
Java: bantam. 
Annamese: gamboge. 
Tatar: tartar (2). 
Russian from Tatar: cossack, mammoth, 
Persian from Tatar: khan. 
French from Turkish from Tatar: 
horde. 
French from Italian from Tatar: tur- 
quoise. 
French from Tatar: turkey. 
Mongolian (through Persian): mogul. 
Thibetan : lama (1). 
Australian: boomerang, dingo, kanga- 
roo, parramatta, wombat. 
Tahitian ; tattoo (2). 
Polynesian; taboo. 
Maldive: atoll. 


Tusa, sago, siamang, tripang, 


20. Words derived from various AFRICAN languages. 


Hebrew from Egyptian : 
ephah. 

Latin from Greek from Hebrew from 
Egyptian: sack (1). 

French from Latin from Greek from 
Hebrew from Egyptian: sack (2), satchel. 

Latin from Greek from Egyptian: am- 
monia, ibis, leo, oasis, paper ?, papyrus ?. 

French from Latin from Greek from 
fupe: gum (2), gypsy, labyrinth ?, 
ion. 


behemoth, 


French from Italian from Low Latin 
from Egyptian : fustian. 

French from Barbary : barb (2). 

Morocco : fez, morocco. 

West African: baobab, canary, chim- 
panzee, guinea; also gorilla (Old African), 
yam. From a negro name: quassia. 

Congo: zebra; cf. banana. 

Kaffir : gnu, quagga. 

French from Malagasy: aye-aye. 


21. Words derived from various AMERICAN languages. 


North-American Indian: caucus?, hick- | coon), skunk, squaw, toboggan, tomahawk, 
ory, hominy, manito, moccasin (mocassin), | wampum, wigwam. 


moose, Opossum, pemmican, racoon (rac- 


Mexican: coyote, jalap, ocelot. 
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Spanish from Mexican: cacao, choco-| Peruvian: inca, jerked (beef), llama, 


late, copal, tomato ?. Oca, pampas, puma. 
Cuba: maguey. Spanish from Peruvian: alpaca, coca, 
Hayti: mahogany. condor, guanaco, guano. 
Spanish from Hayti: cassava, guaia-| French from Peruvian: quinine. 
cum, maize, manatec, potato, tobacco. Brazilian: ai, manioc, tapioca, tapir. 
Caribbean (or other West Indian lan- Portuguese fromBrasilian: ipecacuanha. 
guages): cayman, hammock, macaw. Spanish from Brazilian : ananas. 


Spanish from West Indian: cacique,| French from Spanish from Brazilian: 
cannibal, canoe, guava, hurricane, iguana, | agouti. 


papaw. French from Brazilian: cashew-nut, 
French from West Indi&n: buccaneer, | jaguar, toucan. 
caoutchouc, peccary, pirogue, South American (Colombia): tolu. 
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